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4 STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 

its great population. In other parts of India there are few examples of 
this concentration. Madras and the Panjab have each one district 
containing more than 600 persons per mile, where Bengal has 16 and its 
Gangetic neighbour 14 ; and the highest density in the Bombay Presidency 
is but 542. In the Provinces of Burma, Sindh, the Central Provinces, 
and Berar there is no district with a density equal to the general moan 
of 230 per mile. In dealing with so large a territory as is contained in 
some of the provinces, however, still more in treating of their aggregate, 
the average for the whole is often, indeed usually, a mere arithmetical 
expression, not typical of any considerable tract found within the limits 
from which it is derived, so that in describing the Province, as is done 
below, mention of its main subdivisions is advisable. A brief historical 
retrospect also is not out of place here. 

British India has formed itself round the original possessions in what 
were once known as the three Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. 
Of these, the two first have preserved their former designations. Of the 
last, the only trace that now remains is found in the title of tho heads of 
the Government and in the military organisation of Upper India. The three 
subdivisions of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa that formed its nucleus, with tho 
later additions of Chutia Nagpur and the sub-Himalayan tract, constitute 
the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal. The Upper Doab, or the country 
lying roughly between the rivers Gandak and Jamna, still bears the clumsy 
and obsolete name of the North-West Provinces, and with Oudh has been 
placed under a second Lieutenant Governor, whilst the Panjab, including 
Delhi, the cis-Satlaj and the trans-Indus territory, forms the charge of a third. 
A still more modern creation is that of the Chief Commissionerships, two 
of which are direct offshoots of Bengal. Pirst, that of the Central Provinces, 
formed in 1861 ; the second, Assam, was only constituted in 1874. There are 
four other continental charges under this title : Ajmer, British Balocliistan, 
Berar, and Coorg ; but they are merely subsidiary to an Agency or Resi- 
dency, that is, a charge connected with protected States, directly subordinate 
to the Supreme Government. Ten years after the acquisition of the Pegu 
territory in Lower Burma the British possessions across the Bay of Bengal 
were consolidated into a Chief Commissionership, a title which has been 
retained for the whole charge, now that Upper Burma has also fallen into 
British hands. Pinally, the small groups of tho Andaman and Nikobar 
Islands constitute a charge under that same title. The Madras Presidency, 
save for the Laccadives, is a fairly compact territory ; but Bombay, which 
also retains its rank as a separate Governorship, includes not only Sindh, 
which is not anywhere contiguous to its British territory, but the Settlement 
of Aden, 1,660 miles away, across the Indian Ocean, with its satellites, Perim, 
in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, nearly 100 miles further off, Sokotra, off 
Cape Guardafui, Zaila, Berbera, and Bulhar, on the African mainland. 

The following statement gives afew of the leading statistics concerning these 
territories, which will be henceforth respectively mentioned by the genoral 


Province. 


Presidencies : 

Madras * 

Bombay and Sindh 

Lieut. Governorships : 

Bengal - - • 

North-Western Provinces 
Oudh - 
Panjab - 

Chief Commissionerships : 
Central Provinces 
Assam - 
Burma, Upper - 

» Lower - 

Commissionerships, &o. : 

Ajmer - - * 

Berar * 

Coorg - - 

Andamans - - 

Quetta, fee. - 

Total 



Area 

in Square 
Sales. 

Population 

(1891), 

Mean 

Density. 

m 

141,189 

36,630,440 

252 

“ 

125,144 

18,901,123 

151 

and 

161,543 

71,346,987 

471 


107,503 

46,905,085 

436 


110,667 

20,866,847 

188 

- 

86,501 

10,784,294 

126 

• 

49,004 

5,476,833 

112 

- 

83,473 

2,946,933 

36 


87,957 

4,668,627 

53 

- 

2,711 

642,368 

200 

- 

17,718 

2,897,491 

163 

- 

1,583 

173,065 

109 

• 

- * 

15,609 

• 


- * I 

27,270 

* 

. - 

964,993 

221,172,962 

230 


Number of 


Towns. Villages. 


214 

216 

146 

434 

178 

62 

18 

24 

36 

4 

37 
6 


1,416 


66,367 

24,988 

227,019 

106,716 

34,664 

34,303 

17,142 

10,957 

17,752 

741 

6,785 

492 

59 


Occupied 

Houses, 


536,485 


6,709,990 

8,330,640 

13,592,154 

8,225,191 

3,127,823 

2,158.668 
3,1 18,885 
554,472 
869,132 

101,654 

691,008 

26,806 

2,997 

4,543 

40,463,963 
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Karnul domains. 


Madras. 

Density. 

Rainfall. 

North Coast 

279 

Inches. 

48-39 

Northern - 

134 

25-47 

East-Central - 

359 

39*51 

West-Central - 

349 

30-45 

South-Central - 

458 

44-48 

Southern - 

319 

33-46 

West Coast 

391 

117-17 


the “ 
has 


Madras stands first in rank of the local Governments, as it does in order 
of acquisition by the British. The first site possessed by the East India 
Company was that on which is now built Fort St. George, which is the 
official designation of the Government of Madras, as Bombay Castle is of 
the sister government, and Fort William of the Supreme Government when 
stationed in Calcutta. It was bought in 1639, and no addition was made 
for more than a century, when Masulipatam was captured from the French. 

A few years later the northern coast tract, known as the Circars (Sirkar) 
was ceded by the Moghal Emperor. At the end of the century, the fall of 
Tipu Sultan brought with it the Malabar Coast and the West-Central 
Division of Salem and Coimbatore, whilst Bellari and Kaddapah were ceded 
by the Nizam. Tanjore and the so-called Karnatak fell in a year or two 
later, and in 1838 the province was rounded off by the acquisition of the 
The district of North Kanara was transferred to the 
province of Bombay in 1862, and a small village 
to Bengal in 1884. The province is divided on 
physical grounds into seven sections, some of 
which differ widely from the rest. Except the 
west coast, the south and the hills, none are exempt 
from occasional scarcity of rain, though the 
south-central is seldom affected seriously. On the 
other hand, the northern section lies well within 
famine zone,” but during the greater part of the decade under review 
been happily free from distress. There was a partial failure of 
crops, however, in 1891-92, in some districts on the border of the Deccan 
plateau, immediately to the south thereof. 

Bombay , again, was one of the early settlements of the East India Bombay. 
Company, though no territory, beyond sites for a “factory” or place of business 
in Surat and other Gujarath towns, was acquired there till Charles II. 
sold the town and island to the Company in 1668. It was made a Pre- 
sidency in 1708, but for three-quarters of a century the Company’s possessions 
were not extended to the mainland. Then came the cession by the Marathas 
of a great portion of Gujarath, north of Bombay, and finally the downfall of ■ 
the Peshwa in 1807, which brought with it most of the Deccan and south coast, 
and latterly an exchange with Sindhia. Sindh was annexed in 1843. Aden 

was captured in 1839. A protectorate was esta- 
blished over Sokotra and the Somali coast within 
the last ten years, as will be related in the next 
chapter. The marginal table gives the density 
and rainfall of the main physical divisions. The 
Deccan merges into the fertile valley of the 
Tapti in the north, and into the nearly equally 
favoured tract known as the Bombay Karnatak 
in the south-west ; but the centre lies well within the zone of uncertain 
rainfall, and was the scene of the great famine of 1876-77. The Konkan, 
in spite of its heavy and certain rainfall, is by no means a fertile tract, 
owing to the general scarcity of deep soil and level ground, whilst Gujarath, 
with a relatively light fall, is the best off of all the tracts. Sindh, again, with 
a population of 2,881,774, is independent of rain, except in the extreme 
east and along the coast. Like Egypt, its welfare depends chiefly on 
inundation by the rise of a great river, so throughout the greater part of 
the country cultivation is concentrated along the rich alluvial border of the 
Indus and its distributary canals. 

Bengal, the province that comes next in order of rank, comprises not Bengal, 
only the tract that bears this historic name, but its neighbours Bihar and 
Orissa, with the plateau and hill country of Chutia Nagpur and the 
sub-Himalayan tract round Darjiling. At the time that the Moghal 
Emperor conferred the diwani of the three first-named on the East India 
Company, Orissa and the greater part of Chutia Nagpur were under 
Maratha rule, and Darjiling formed part of Sikkim. The term Orissa seems 
to have been then given to what is now the district of Midnapur, still the 
linguistic frontier, ill-defined, between Bengali and ITriya. Orissa proper 
was acquired in 1800, and most of Chutia Nagpur passed over to the 
British 15 or 20 years later. Darjiling itself was ceded in 1835, and the 
territory below it was occupied partly 15, partly 30, years later. As 
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regards administration, Bengal was under the Governor General till 1834, 
when he became Governor General of India, and Bengal was separately 
treated, though still directly under him. A Lieutenant Governor was 
appointed in 1854, before which time a corresponding officer had been neces- 
sitated for what were then the "Upper Provinces” of the Presidency, 
administered from Agra. The Bengal of the present day is the most 
populous charge in India, and the Lieutenant Governor is responsible for 
the management of a population of 71,346,987, or considerably more than 
that of the United States of America at their last Census in 1890. Taken 
bv the historic divisions, Bengal proper contains a population in round 
n um bers of 40,400,000 ; Bihar, of 21,265,000, and Orissa, as received from 
the Marathas, of 4,047,000. Chutia Nagpur returns 4,628,790 within the 

British portion of its area. The physical divi- 
sions are shown in the margin. Speaking 
generally, the whole of the province, except 
North-Western Bihar, and occasionally Orissa, 
lies within a highly favourable zone of rainfall, 
and famine is practically unknown in Bengal 
proper. In Orissa it prevailed on the historic 
occasion of 1866, and North Bihar was visited, 
to a certain extent, in 1874. But, on the whole, Bengal is, as the dis- 
tribution of the population shows, a very fertile tract, and in Chutia 
Nagpur the light incidence of population is due less to climatic defects 
than to the want of arable land which is so prominent a feature in the hill 
tracts of Central India. 

Assam was formed out of Bengal into a separate administration in 1874. 

It consists of two main valleys and the sur- 

Eoinfau. rounding and intervening hill tracts. The 
Southern, or Surma Yalley, formed part of the 
i 46 ;|' diwdni grant of Bengal, and bears a strong 
92 -oj resemblance to that province, both physically and 

in population. The adjoining district of Kachar 

lapsed to the British Government in 1832. Assam proper, or the Brahma- 
putra Yalley, was ceded by the Burmese after the war of 1826. The Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills were taken under protection at various times, but are still 
administered by the headmen of the petty tribes that possess them. The 
Naga, Garo, Lushai, and other hill tracts have been dealt with in the same 
way, and direct administration undertaken whenever circumstances showed 
the local chiefs to be incapable of restraining the predatory instincts of their 
followers. The conditions of the province are essentially favourable to 
cultivation. Famine is unknown, and the development of the tea industry 
has done much to introduce to the province a class of cultivators fitted by 
training to take advantage of its resources, for a considerable proportion 
of those who immigrate as labourers settle permanently on grants of land 
made over to them in the place of their sojourn. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh . — Up to 1877 these were under district 
administrations, but in that year they were placed under the charge of a 
single officer, who till recently bore the dual title of Lieutenant Governor of 
the one and Chief Commissioner of the other. The name of the former is a 
relic of the time when British territory extended no further in that direction, 
relatively to the “ Lower Provinces ” or Bengal. To the natives of India, 
the whole tract under the combined government, with probably Delhi and a 
portion also of North Bihar, is known by the name of Hindustan, and 
whenever that title is used amongst themselves it is always in this 
restricted sense. The greater portion of the North-West Provinces was 
either carved out of the former State of Oudlx or conquered from Sindhia 
in 1805, the Gurkhas in 1816, and Nagpur in 1811. Oudh was founded 

about 1732 by the Wazir of the Delhi 
Court, who, like the Nizam in the Deccan, 
took an opportunity of proclaiming his 
independence of the Emperor. Until 
1820 the title of the Chief was still Wazir, 
but in that year it was officially changed 
to that of King, by which the late occupant 
of the throne was known until his death 

in 
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in 1887. In 1856, owing to his continuous misgovernment, his dominions were Abba an® Pom- 
annexed. Duringthe decade under review, the North-West Provinces received LATI0N - 

the small addition of the town and fort of Jhansi, which were ceded by Sindhia 
in exchange for the cantonment of Morar, made over to that chief with the 
fortress of Gwalior in 1886. In the marginal table the two portions of the 
province are combined, as Oudh in all its more prominent characteristics 
resembles closely the portions of the North-West Provinces by which it is 
surrounded. Taking the two separately, the latter covers an area of 
83,286 square miles, with a population of 34,254,254, and a density, there- 
fore, of 411 ; whilst Oudh supports 12,650,831, on 24,217 square miles, that 
is, 111 per mile more than its companion. The difference is due to the 
light population of the Himalayan tracts and the hills to the south, which both 
fall entirely within the North-West Provinces, whilst Oudh is comprised 
within the Submontane and South-Central divisions, which as the table show 
are more densely peopled than most of the rest. The seat of Government 
is now at Allahabad, though Lucknow is still the residence of the Lieutenant 
Governor for part of the year. The Province received an accession of rank 
during the present decade by the establishment of a local Legislative 
Council, like that in Bengal, a change which will be noticed in a later chapter. 

The Panjab is by no means confined to the tract to which its name refers, Panjab. 
namely, the five tributaries of the Indus from the East. The bulk of the 
Province was conquered in 1849, but as early as 1808 the cis-Satlaj territory 
came under British rule, and Delhi with its surrounding districts was trans- 
ferred from the North-West Provinces in 1859, after the mutiny. There is 

now a long and important belt of country 

Bhutan, under direct administration west of the Indus 
and a considerable tract in the sub-Himalayan 
|;(f hi 11 country, besides the central Doabs and 
“•si the large western plains. A great part of the 
64-97 province is dependent upon irrigation for its 
_ cultivation, so that, as works are carried out 
by the State in connection with the great snow-fed rivers, the balance of 
population may be expected in the course of time to shift from its present 
position in the north-east of the province towards the west and south, 
where waste land only awaits water to bring it into the market. The divi- 
sions adopted in the marginal table are based mainly on climatic and other 
physical grounds, but they correspond to a considerable extent with ethnic, 
religious, and social distinctions, which in this frontier region, traversed by 
so many successive layers of immigrants and invaders, are of especial 
importance and interest. Thus, the west is almost entirely Musalman by 
religion, and largely non-Aryan by race. The centre contains the bulk of 
the Sikh community, whilst the east is more orthodoxly Hindu, as the 
waves from the east and west of Upper India meet just west of the Jamna. 

The Himalayan portion of the province, again, contains several special 
communities not found elsewhere in India, both Brahmanic and B uddhis t 

The Central Provinces were formed, as has been mentioned above, in 1861, Central Provinces, 
out of territory formerly under the North-West Province Gover nm ent^ 
acquired after the Pendhari War of 1818, to which was added the domain 

of the Raja of Nagpur, which lapsed in 1853. The 
headquarters are still at the late capital of that 
chief. Physically speaking, the territory in ques- 
tion consists of a large and fertile eastern plain but 
recently opened out by railway co mmu nication 
with foreign markets, a central belt of wild hills, 
inhabited chiefly by forest tribes, and two valleys. 

The rainfall, except in what is known as the Sagar territory, north of the 
Narbada, is fairly certain, and scarcity is seldom felt. The arable area that 
repays cultivation has been largely taken up, so that the reputation enjoyed 
for some time by this Province as an outlet for the population of congested 
tracts in neighbouring parts of India is now on the wane, but the existing 
population is a thriving one. 

■Ajmer comprises the two districts of Ajmer and Merwara. The former 
was acquired from Sindhia in 1820, the latter had been occupied two 
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years previously in order to repress the raids of the Mer, a predatory tribe 
of the surrounding hills. The whole tract is a compact enclave in the midst 
of the great collection of states known as the Rajputana Agency, and has 
become an important railway centre between Western, Central, and 
Northern India. The Mer tract has been brought under settled and per- 
manent cultivation, and a thriving town has sprung up in its midst. The 
population of Ajmer is 422,359, and of Merwara 119,999, with a density of 
204 and 187 respectively. The rainfall is light, and by no means certain, so 
that on more than one occasion, including the year 1891-92, with which this 
decade closes, the population has been put to straits for forage and water. 
The administration is conducted by a Commissioner, subordinate to the 
Agent and Governor General for Rajputana. 

Berar, officially known as the Haidrabad Assigned Districts, is the tract 
made over to British administration to provide for the body of troops which 
the Nizam was bound by treaty to furnish in aid of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The revenue, deducting the above charge and that of administration, 
is handed over annually to the Haidrabad State. The territory concerned 
consists of a fertile plain bordered by low ranges of hills on the north and 
south. It bears a strong resemblance in physical features and in population 
to the Maratba country, to the east and west of it. Like the Central Pro- 
vinces, it has been recruited by immigration for some years, but now it shows 
signs of repletion. Berar has the agricultural peculiarity of growing more 
produce for export than for the support of its population, and is in great 
repute for its cotton, wheat, and oilseeds. The population was in 1891 
2,897,040, or 163 per mile. There seems some ground for supposing that a 
number of people from the Deccan visited Berar during the famine of 
1876-77 and have since returned to their homes in the south and west, as 
the distribution of the people seems to have become normal in the 10 years, 
instead of indicating the presence of an unusual proportion of adults. The 
Commissioner of Berar administers the territory, subject to tho control of 
the Resident at Haidrabad. 1 

Coorg became British territory in 1834, previous to which dato it was 
under a mountain Chief, whose oppressive conduct to his lieges grew so 
notorious that a British force was marched from Mysore into the State, and 
deposed him. The tract lies amongst the Ghats to tho west of Mysore, and 
is considered specially adapted for coffee and allied exotic products. Both 
European and native planters have settled there, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the population is attracted thither by the employment thus placed 
within their reach. The administration is conducted by a Commissioner, 
under the Resident in Mysore as Chief Commissioner. Tho civil and 
military station of Bangalore should be added to the list of British 
possessions, as it was reserved from rendition in 1886. It contains a popu- 
lation of some 100,000. 

British Balochistan will be mentioned again in connection with the States 
under that Agency. The population shown under the head ot Quettah, &c., in 
the initial table is merely that of the civil station and cantonment of 
Quettah, the detached cantonment of Lorelai, and the residents along the 
lines of railway, with the camps of the British officials on tour at the time 
the census was taken, in February 1891. The population of tho rural 
tracts under the Chief Commissioner which it was not thought advisable 
to bring within the ordinary census operations, was registered as amounting 
to 145,217, but this figure is said locally to be considerably below the 
truth. 

The Andamans, again, are a small charge, whereof only the settlement of 
Port Blair comes under detailed administration. The rest of the archi- 
pelago, as well as the whole of the Nikobars, are in the occupation of wild 
tribes in a primitive stage of civilisation. Port Blair was founded as a 
convict settlement in 1858, and now contains a population of 15,609, chiefly 
connected with the convicts and their discipline. The Nikobars were 
formally annexed in 1869, but have not been colonised. The Laccadives, 
.with the isolated coral reef of Minikoi, to the south of the group, are 
divided into two sections : the northerly, or Amindivi, are administered as 

part 
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part of the South Kanara district on the opposite mainland; and the Aeea^and^Popu 
southerly or Cannanore group, with Minikoi, are similarly held to appertain 
during their sequestration to Malabar. The population is between 14,000 
and 15,000, engaged in fishing and the preparation of cocoanut fibre. A 
visit of inspection is paid periodically by the officers responsible for their 
management, and by the Marine Survey parties : in other respects the in- 
habitants are left to themselves, and sail over to the mainland to inform 
the officials when anything occurs which they think worth communicating. 

Burma is the last province to be noticed. The coast of the lower Burma, 
division on each side of Pegu was occupied by the British in 1826. Pegu 
fell to the Government of India in 1852. The final “ bite at the cherry,” 
as it was described by Lord Dalhousie, was not taken till the beginning of 
1886, when the injustice of the young king, together with his pro- 
claimed intention of invading Lower Burma, led to his deposition and 
removal. This territory was occupied by the British force in October 1885, 
and formally annexed in January of the following year. Lower Burma is 

superior to the greater part of the Upper 
division of the province in fertility and 
other agricultural advantages, and can, and 
usually does, export to foreign parts almost 
as much rice every year as it consumes 
within its own limits or lends to supple- 
ment the stock of Upper Burma. There is a 
considerable area of arable land awaiting 
cultivation, and more is being made 
available in the lower delta by artificial 
means. In Upper Burma there is no lack 
of fertile land, but the rainfall is com- 
paratively light and uncertain. Burma, 
like Assam, differs from most provinces 
under the Indian Government, in being a 
large importer of labour from other parts 
of the country, but the latter indents chiefly upon Bihar and Oudh, whilst 
Burma depends mainly upon the north coast of Madras. A scheme is in 
progress to establish farming colonies from Bihar in Lower Burma, but its 
prospects of success are not yet assured. The Province is a dminis tered 
from Rangoon by a Chief Commissioner, whilst the military arrangements 
are, for the time being, partly under the Madras command, partly under 
the Commander-in-Chief for India. 

The above sketch is intended to be no more than an introduction to the 
review ot the administration which forms the subject of the following pages. 

The province, it will be found, is the unit of comparison throughout the 
departmental chapters that follow, so it is useful to have at hand informa- 
tion as to how and when each political item was acquired, what is its place 
in the list as regards area and population, and what is the relation between 
these two facts in its various territorial subdivisions. In the concluding 
portion of the review, where the movement and condition of the people are 
in question, and, again, in treating of a subject influenced by conditions so 
numerous and varied as is agriculture, British India, as a whole, must 
obviously occupy the attention less than its component parts. The brief 
summary, therefore, that has been given above will be found, it is hoped, of 
service in connection with these and other allied topics. 

The Protected States, which form the subject of the next chapter, are 
treated on a different plan. Their administration is here dealt with once 
for all, and not by departments and in detail ; so the account of it has been 
added to that of the rise and fortunes of the State, with a general statement 
of the area and population. 


Divisions, 

1 Area 
in Square 
Miles. 

Density. 

Rain! til. 

Northern - 

22,580 

28 

Inches. 

47-00 

Central - 

29,230 

22 

56-48 

Southern - 

18,607 

13,050 

42 

25-13 

Eastern * 

59 

40-75 

Total, Upper * - - 

83,473 

35 

- 
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46 
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Pegu .... 
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156 

65-03 
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17,542 

83 

84-01 
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46,590 

21 

160-04 
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87,957 

53 

- 

Burma • 

171,430 

45 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FRONTIERS AND PROTECTED STATES OF INDIA. 

The continental frontier of India presents a great and most interesting 
variety of political and ethnic elements. On the west, in the direction of 
Persia, are the pastoral freebooters of the Balochistan plains, succeeded by 
the warlike and predatory highlanders of the strip of mountainous country 
known as Yaghistan, or the Independent tract, that remains unground 
between the upper millstone of fitful aggression from Afghanistan, and the 
nether, in the shape of the uncompromising peace and order enforced by 
the British in the Indus Valley. Next comes the mountain barrier of the 
Himalaya, the greater part of which is under the comparatively strong 
administration of chiefs of Indian descent ; but towards the east these 
give place to hill and forest tribes of Mongoloidic origin, which spread 
southwards, forming a fringe all along the frontier of Assam and Burma, 
where they meet their kinsmen under the sovereignty of China and Siam. 

An account of the administration of India for the last 10 years would 
be incomplete, no doubt, without due notice of the relations that have 
subsisted between this borderland and the British Government during that 
period, but it is with the internal or protected States that this review has 
chiefly to. deal. Here we are brought face to face with a series of political 
conditions absolutely unique, and, for complexity, variety, and the novelty 
of the principles that have to be applied for their regulation, without a 
parallel in any other part of tue world. These States cover, as has been 
seen above, an area of nearly 000,000 square miles, and contain a 
population of more than 66 millions. There are, in round numbers, 690 of 
them, varying in size from Haidrabad, with its ll£ millions of subjects, 
to the petty chieftainship in Central India or Kathiawar, extending 
over a couple of villages, with less than 1,000 inhabitants. Many of them 
are not compact tracts at all, but a collection of villages here and there 
interspersed with the territory of other States, or embedded in the midst 
of a British province. From the brief account of each of the principal 
States which is given in a later part of this chapter two very striking 
facts may be appreciated. First, that with remarkably few exceptions 
these States, certainly in their present dimensions, rank, and position, are 
of more recent origin than the British Power in India. Secondly, that had 
it not been for the protecting arm of that Power there is hardly a single 
State that would not have long since been absorbed by a more powerful 
neighbour, or dismembered by fratricidal rivalry or internal sedition. The 
rise of the greater number of the States in the north and centre of the 
country took place during the decadence of the Moghal Empire, and the 
general anarchy and confusion that prevailed everywhere in India during 
the last half of the 18th century, and attended the downfall of the Maratha 
rule in the early years of the 19th. "We thus find in power the successful 
freebooter, the favoured minister or general, and the rebellious deputy of 
his sovereign. In Kashmer the 27 per cent, of Hindus have their foot 
on the heck of thrice their number of Musalmans, and, in their turn 
in Haidrabad. the followers of the Prophet rule over ten times their 
number of Hindus, and have, moreover, their own internal schism between 
those of the Deccan and the foreigners from the north of India. In 
Baroda, the Marathas, who are foreigners in race and language, are one in 
50 of the population subject to them, and similar instances on a smaller 
scale are to be found all over the country. This state of affairs was 
stereotyped by the British Government, and it is to that Power alone that 
is due the entire absence of the disorder that the experience of former times 
would lead one to anticipate would result from such incongruity. It has 
been said that the relations of the British Government with the States of 
India fall into three historical groups. First, the international, when the 
v treated on terms of equality; secondly, the non-interventional, or, more 
correctly, as. far as the latter portion of it is concerned, the period of 
subordinate isolation ; thirdly, the period of supremacy and co-operation. 
It is just a century ago that the British Parliament declared that « schemes 
of extension of dominion in India are repugnant to the wish, honour, and 

policy 
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policy of the nation.” From this principle there has been no deviation, 
and aggressive acquisition has ever been studiously avoided. Rotten fruit, 
as elsewhere, has fallen, and decaying limbs have been lopped off, where 
their disease was likely to spread to healthy timber, but the conditions 
leading to these results have invariably arisen within the organism itself, 
uninfluenced from outside. During the early years of the present century, 
what may be termed, from its initiator, the Cornwallis policy prevailed, and 
no engagement with the chiefs of India was made that could possibly be 
avoided. The results of non-intervention were soon seen in the interior of 
the country, where the marauding bands of the Pendhari became masters 
of the situation from the southern frontier of the Panjab to the north 
of the Karnatak. A new policy, that of protecting a State on condition 
of its abstention from contracting engagements with or attacking, any 
other, was inaugurated. This may be called the Hastings* policy, and in 10 
years resulted in the suppression of the freebooters and the general 
pacification of the country. The supremacy of the British Government 
was consolidated during this period, so that, after its manifestation beyond 
reach of doubt in connection with the Mutiny of 1857, the way was clear 
for the existing, or the Canning, system, under which, in place of the 
policy of ruling by the separation of interests, the keynote is co-operation 
with the Paramount Power in promoting the welfare of the country as a 
whole. Next to the guarantee against aggression from without, the 
most acceptable concession to the chiefs has been that of the right of 
adopting an heir in accordance with the law of their respective com- 
munities in cases where, for want of issue, succession would other 
wise have passed away from the direct line, or have been the subject 
of internal struggles, or, finally, have led to the lapse of the State to 
the Paramount Power. To appreciate the benefit thus conferred it is 
only necessary to glance at the history of the States during the last quarter 
of a century, and count up the instances, especially among the Rajput 
chiefs, in which advantage has been taken of the provision. In return for 
the guarantee of the integrity of their dominion and the perpetuation of 
their line, the chiefs have been invited to co-operate with the Government 
of India in promoting the welfare and developing the resources of the country 
at large, an invitation to which they have cordially responded. Reciprocal 
agreements have been passed by the States to the Paramount Power with 
reference to the mutual extradition of criminals and the assimilation of 
systems of regulating the production and distribution of salt, drugs, and 
intoxicating liquor. Trunk lines of road and railway have been constructed, 
and continuity of jurisdiction along the whole length ensured. The 
Imperial system of postage and telegraphs has been extended nearly all 
over the country, and trade has been largely freed from the vexatious and 
onerous duties that used, by antique custom, to be levied on goods in 
transit at each stated frontier which had to be crossed. Nor does 
the protection of the British Government stop at the frontier of India 
itself. Every State is prohibited from entertaining any diplomatic or 
political relations with foreign Powers, but, on the other hand, in order to 
enable those States to share in the wider field of commerce now open to 
them, it has been declared that their subjects abroad are as much entitled to 
the protection of the British flag as the inhabitants of territory directly under 
the a dminis tration of that Power, and in all international as in interstatal, 
concerns, the Government of India is the -sole intermediary. The extent 
to which interference by the Paramount Power in the internal affairs of 
the State is carried can be better judged from the narrative given below 
than from any recitation of general principles. As the State is guaranteed 
against aggression from beyond its limits and from dynastic trouble within, 
the entertainment of a relatively large military force is obviously discouraged, 
and serious revolt is quelled by the aid of British troops marched in for the 
occasion ; but the Paramount Power reserves its right to judge for itself in 
cases of popular insurrection against a ruler in a State thus protected, and 
its resources are by no means at the beck and call of oppression and 
injustice. It is not debarred, to use the words of one of Lord Canning’s 
proclamations, “ from stepping in to set right such serious abuses as may 

threaten 

* Or the resuscitation of the WelleBley. 
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Frontiers and threaten any part of the country with anarchy or disturbance, nor from 
peotected assuming temporary charge of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 

States. reason to do so. Nor is its right diminished to visit a State with the 

heaviest penalty, even to confiscation, in the event of disloyalty or flagrant 
breach of engagement.” It does not require that the administration shall 
reach a certain standard, but prohibits it from falling below one, and there 
are special practices, such as sati, infanticide, and mutilation, or other cruel 
punishments, against which it has set its face, on general grounds, and the 
perpetration of which is always held to justify its intervention. Otherwise, 
the fact has been long generally recognised that, within the above limits, 
what would be considered laxity of administration in a British province has its 
compensatory advantages under the patriarchal system of a comparatively 
small tract, and, provided that those limits are not overstepped, there is no 
reason to do otherwise than tolerate defects in which the subjects of the 
State from long custom have acquiesced without reluctance or complaint. 

During the last 25 years there are many of the larger and middle-sized 
during minority of States which have, from accidental or temporary causes, passed through a 
the Chief. period of some years’ duration of direct administration by a British 

representative, or by a council directed by one ; or, again, by a joint 
administration, in which a chief or his minister has been associated with a 
European or Native official. During this period the foundations are laid, as 
a rule, for the management of the State on more progressive lines than would 
commend themselves to the chief of a former generation, or to the ladies of the 
zenana, by whom the education of a minor, which used to be their special 
charge, is conducted as far as possible on orthodox conservative principles. 
In the present day, however, chiefs and heirs to States are trained, during 
their minority, either under European tutors or at institutions specially 
provided for the purpose, under a European principal with Native 
assistants. The Gaikwar, Sindhia, and the Nizam, may be cited as 
instances of the former system, and the marginal note includes the name 

and size of some of the principal institutions 

o? l'upiis, th e latter category. A few instances have 

issi-itt.’ occurred of late in which the chief has sent his 
sons to be educated in England, but so 
complete a breach between the latter and the 
people over whom they will probably have to 
rule at some time or other is unusual, and not 
likely to become less so as the institutions and means of education nearer 
home grow in favour and efficiency. The facilitation of the journey to 
England, however, has been the means of attracting several of the chiefs less 
bound than the rest by the restrictions of caste rules and ceremonial, to spend 
a summer in the centre of the Empire, and some have even continued their 
voyage across the Atlantic. Even in India itself, a hill climate, or the 
varied society of the chief European settlements, appears to offer inducements 
to non-residence which were unknown to the chiefs of the last generation , 
and several of the States have had brought home to their administration 
somewhat forcibly the expense and inconvenience of an absentee ruler. 
But, on the whole, where the administration has once been well reorganised, 
and placed more or less on a line with that in the neighbouring British 
district, the personality of the individual who happens to be for the time at 
the head of affairs is, to a certain extent, neutralised ; and as his subjects got 
to appreciate the benefits of settled government, on principles they understand, 
retrogression becomes, of course, every year more difficult. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be stated that disappointing instances of backsliding have not 
occurred ; or that the tendency to relapse into the more personal system of 
government, once prevalent all over the country, has been yet more than 
partially counteracted. 

Military establish- . ^ ^ as been state( * a b° ve that the protective obligations taken upon 
ments. itself by the Paramount Power on behalf of these States precludes the 

necessity on the part of the latter of the maintenance of any military force 
beyond what is required by the internal circumstances of the State in 
question, and in many cases the strength of the force is restricted by the 
treaty or engagement, and in all, the entertainment of mercenaries of 
foreign race, such as Europeans, Arabs, Makrani, or Afghans, and so on, is 
either prohibited, or, as far as possible, discouraged. In the smaller States 

the 
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the line between milifcaiy and police is very indefinite, and even in most of the Fbontiebs and 
larger ones the proportion of irregulars is high. The efficiency of the force |’^™ g CTED 
from a military point of view varies according to the traditions of the State &TATES * 
or the personal bias of the chief. Haidrabad is an instance of the one, the 
late Sindhia and the present chief of Marwar of the other. Taking both 
regular and irregular troops together, the estimated total strength of the 
force in 1891-92 was 324,670 infantry, 77,180 cavalry, and 6,150 guns, 
including those that are really serviceable, those which can be used for 
salutes only, and those which, if brought into action, would probably be of 
less value to the owner than to his enemies. 

Amongst the events of the decade in connection with the States Offer of Military 
under British protection in India, by no means the least important “<*by Protected 
and gratifying was the movement towards co-operation in the task of b a es ' 
Imperial defence, initiated in the autumn of 1887 by His Highness the 
Nizam of Haidrabad. This chief made the formal offer of assistance 
in men and money towards the protection of the North-west frontier of 
India, and his example was followed by similar offers on the part of all the 
principal chiefs of the country. So substantial and spontaneous an offer 
was taken into consideration by the Government of India with the least 
practical delay, and an officer of the British army was deputed to visit the 
various chiefs at their capitals, and to ascertain in what manner the loyal 
offer could be accepted, so that the aid in question could be rendered most 
efficient for the purpose for which it was designed, without throwing any 
additional or undue strain on the resources of the State that had so 
generously come forward. The results of this tour were that towards the 
end of 1888 the Viceroy announced at a ceremonial meeting at Patiala that 
the Government of India had given earnest attention to the offers of the 
chiefs, and had determined to accept them by raising a portion of their 
forces to such a pitch of general efficiency that it might take a place in line 
with the Imperial army of India. With this view, some British officers were 
deputed to various States for the purpose of selecting and training a body 
of troops to be thus utilised, which is now known as a body by the title of 
the “ Imperial Service Troops.” Lieutenant Colonel Melliss, of the Indian 
Staff Corps (Bombay), was appointed Chief Inspecting Officer of Native State 
troops. The States of the Punjab, with Kashmer and the Northern States 
of Rajputana, were first taken in hand. Gwalior followed, and within the 
year, Mysore, Rampur, and some of the States in Kathiawar, had been 
included in the scheme. The rest of the States selected are to be taken up 
as officers can be deputed for the training of the material available. In 
the year 1892, 13 officers were thus engaged, and in addition to Infantry 
and Cavalry, a Transport corps, a Camel corps. Pioneers, and two Mountain 
batteries (for Gilgit) were in training. Irrespective of the active assistance 
thus placed within the reach of the Imperial authority, the movement is 
calculated to have a good effect indirectly on the establishments of the 
States themselves, which have usually been swollen by numbers of retainers 
who were military but in name. In the short but sharp campaign against 
Hunza and Nagyr in 1891-92, the Kashmer Corps rendered good service 
with the British force. 

In treating of the subject of this chapter in territorial detail, a beginning 
will be made with the Frontier and the States which abut on it, even though 
the latter may not all come within the category of Protected States as the 
term is generally used in connection with the British Empire in India. The 
North-west frontier will be first dealt with, and then the Himalayan barrier, 
whilst the valleys of the Irawadi and Mekong constitute the north-eastern limit. 

Afghanistan . — The affairs of Afghanistan concern the policy rather than Afghanistan, 
the administration of the British Empire in Asia ; and the principal events 
that have taken place in this State within the last 10 years form the subject 
of separate reports which have from time to time been laid before Parlia- 
ment during that period. It is superfluous, therefore, to enter into more 
detail concerning these matters than serves to complete the narrative given 
below of the progress of events on the North-west frontier of India. 

In the spring of 1880 Yakub Khan, lately Amir of Kabul, was a 
pensioner in the Sewalik hills; his brother, Ayub Khan, was holding Herat ; 

Kandahar had been recognised as a separate principality, under a Wall, or 
chief, of the local family of the Barakzai, which had been recently in 
0.9. B3 power 
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Frontiers and power at Kabul. Abdur Rahman Khan, another member of the family. 

Protected seizing the tide, appeared on the scene, as if ex machina, from Afghan 

States. Turkestan, where his father had been for many years all-powerful. The 

cordial welcome he received, and his reputation for shrewdness and force 
of character, designated him as the safest candidate for the uneasy seat 
lying vacant at Cabul. He accepted the offer made by the Government of 
India, and took up his position on the understanding that Kandahar was 
to be left independent, and that, as to Herat, he was to act as he thought 
advisable. Before he reached his capital, his cousin, Ayub, had met and 
driven back a British force which had marched out to block the way to 
Kandahar; and, before he had been on the throne three weeks, the intention 
of his relative to annex Kandahar to Herat, as his share of the heritage 
of Sher Ali, was frustrated by General Roberts, and Ayub was a fugitive 
on the road to Herat. The Wali of Kandahar, finding that he would 
probably be unable to maintain his position there, requested the sanction of 
the Government of India to his resignation of his governorship. The 
province was thereupon offered to the Amir, who eventually accepted it. 
Shortly afterwards, Ayub re-possessed himself of the city, but within a 
couple of months the Kabul army dislodged him, and he was forced to take 
refuge in Persia. He was interned there till 1887, when ho attempted to 
re-enter Herat. His project failed, and after some wandering as a fugitive in 
the deserts along the Herat frontier, he surrendered to the British authority 
at Meshed, and finally became, like Yakub, a pensioner in India of the 
British Government. 

In the meanwhile the Amir had shown the grip he had got over the 
country by the suppression, in 1886-87, of a widespread revolt against his 
rule on the part of the large and warlike tribe of the Ghilzai, who are 
Pathan, but not Afghan, by race. In 1887, too, the Amir was troubled 
by an insurrection, excited and headed by another of his relatives, Lshak 
Khan, Governor of the Turkestan portion of Afghanistan. This potentate 
marched on Kabul, but was met and signally defeated by the Amir’s troops. 
He fled across the frontier, and now lives a pensioner on the Russian 
Government, in Samarkhand. The Amir followed up his victory by residing 
two years in the disaffected country, which, indeed, is that of his birth and 
early training. He has since undertaken the subjugation of the warlike tribes 
known as the Hazara, east and north-east of Herat, who, being neither 
Afghan or Pathan, hold themselves independent of Kabul. The task 
proved harder than the Amir had anticipated, and up to the end of the 
decade under review the Hazara had managed to hold out with considerable 
success, but have since been finally reduced. The country has not been free 
to either from other minor revolts against the Amir’s authority, or resistance 
his tax collectors ; but it is unnecessary to include them in the present sketch. 

The negotiations and arrangements between the Russian and the British 
Governments, with regard to the demarcation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, are to be found described in the reports published at the time 
in both India and England. An outline of the occurrences, therefore, is all 
thatmeed be given here. As early as 1869 the matter was discussed by the 
two Powers ; and in 1872 the views of the British Government were set 
forth in a formal statement, to parts of which, referring to the rights of 
the Amir to W akhan and Badakslian, with those over several positions 
south of the Oxus, the Russian Government demurred. Finally, however, 
the discussion closed for the time, with the observation on the part of that 
Government, that “it did not refuse to accept the line of boundary laid down 
by England.” In 1882, on the approach of the Russians to Morv, negotia- 
tions were again opened, and in the meantime Russia occupied that position, 
and proposed the demarcation of the frontier from Khojeh Saleh, on the 
Oxus, westwards. A Joint Commission was suggested, to begin work in the 
autumn of 1884, meeting at Sarakhs. Difficulties were raised by the 
Russian Government as to details of the ground to be traversed ; and before 
the§e had been settled the local officer of that Government had occupied 
still more of the territory in question, and the Amir, too, pushed forward 
ftis outposts. The British portion of the Commission went into winter 
garters whilst awaiting the arrival of their Russian colleagues. In March 
1886 the Russians evicted the Amir’s troops from the post of Panjdoh, from 
Which' the Afghans had been previously warned off. This put a stop to 
: ' v ' .. further 
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further proceedings. The British Commissioner returned to England, whilst Frontier and 

the rest of the staff encamped on the Hari Rud. In September negotiations g^°™ 8 CTED 

were again concluded, and in November the demarcation was taken up in & 

earnest, and the whole line marked out between Zulfikar and Dukchi, the 

latter post being about 40 miles from the Oxus. Here the operations had 

to stop, as the position of Khoj eh Saleh, above-mentioned as the extremity 

of the frontier, could not be settled to the satisfaction of both parties, and 

it was open to question what were the rights to be adjudicated in connection 

with the strip of cultivated land along the course of the river. At the 

beginning of September 1886 the Commission dissolved. In the July of 

next year mutual concessions were agreed to on the part of Russia and the 

Amir, and accepted by England ; so, early in 1888 the demarcation was 

brought to a close. Whilst the British officers on the Commission were in 

the neighbourhood of Herat, the opportunity was taken of investigating an 

outstanding disagreement between the Amir and the Persian Government, 

regarding a boundary line on the west, and, after protracted discussion, the 

arbitration of the British officer at Meshed was accepted in 1891 by the 

Shah, and the matter settled. Since the close of the period under review a 

question has arisen in connection with the boundary line between Russia 

and Afghanistan on the Upper Oxus, which is still under discussion. A 

special mission has also been sent to settle the outstanding questions 

regarding the Indo- Afghan frontier. 


THE NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER. 


North Western 
Frontier. 


Balochistan . — Under this title are included some nine territorial items, 
beginning with Kalat and Makran, and ending with the tract known as 
British Balochistan. 

Kalat is the Chief of the territories under this Agency, and nearly all 
Kaiat. — Area, approximately, xo6,ooo sq. miles. Balochistan proper is in some way connected 
Gross rovenuo I I Bx^oco. with it. The British connection with Kalat dates 
Hu tensed the Quettah district tor Rr.s,5oo from about 1838, when the Kabul negotiations 
tons at the Boian. were in progress. Shah Shuja had taken shelter 

for a short time with the Khan, after the failure of his first attempt to 
recover possession of his dominions; and when a British expedition had 
been organised it was found convenient to pass it into Afghanistan through 
this State. Between the above-mentioned year and 1842 on two occasions 
the British Government had to interfere in Kalat affairs, but the relations 
with that State were placed on a more definite basis by the treaty of 
1854 whereby the Khan acknowledged his subordination to the British 
Government, agreed to enter into no engagements with other States inde- 
pendently of the consent of that Government, and was granted accordingly 
an annual subsidy of Rx. 5,000. The Chief, Khodadad Khan, who was 
deposed in 1893, was selected by the local chieftains to succeed his cousin, 
on the death of the latter in 1857, and the greater part of the earlier years of 
his rule was occupied in getting the better of his feudatories, and in endea- 
vouring to keep in order the turbulent tribes on his frontier. In order to 
secure, as far as possible, the peace of the State, to check the continual raids 
by the Marri and Bhagti tribes, and to protect trade between South Afghan- 
istan and India, the British Government established an Agency in 1877 at 
Quetta, with subordinate posts at Kalat and other stations. The Quetta 
district was leased in 1883, at a rent of Rx. 2,500, with a subsidy of Rx. 3,000, 
in lieu of the right to collect tolls at the Bolan Pass. This tract has now 
been connected with the railway system of North Western India, with an 
extension of the line to the Afghan frontier between British Balochistan 
and Kandahar. The alternative route from Quetta to Sibi, by the Bolan 
Pass, is also under improvement. No regular census has been taken of the 
tract in British occupation, but in Eebruary 1891 the population of the 
cantonment and civil station of Quetta, and that along the railways and at 
the outlying stations of Lorelai and Sibi, was enumerated in connection 
with the Imperial operations, and found to amount to 27,270. The rest of 
the territory probably contains, at a rough estimate, some 350,000 
inhabitants. Part of this tract was occupied during the Afghan war of 
1878-80, and retained on the conclusion of peace. It includes Pishin, Sibi, 
Harnai, Shora-rud, and Thai Ghotiali. The valleys of Bori and Zhob, north 
of Thai Chotiali, were occupied in 1887 and 1889 respectively, in conse- 
quence, in the first instance, of raids by the Zhob Kakar tribe. Afterwards, 
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North Western 
Frontier. 


Las Bela. 


Kharan. 


Makran. 


Boleda, Tump, and 
Hand. 


when the Zhob chieftains had had experience of the results of British 
control in the Bori valley, they applied for a similar arrangement for their 
tract ; and when it was decided to open out the Gomal Pass in 1890, this 
arrangement was made, and the surrounding tribes were also brought into 
the sphere of influence. 

Las Bela was originally a province of Kalat, with an area of about 8,500 
square miles, a population of some 56,220 souls, and a revenue of about 
Rx. 20,000. It has, on more than one occasion, endeavoured to establish 
its independence of the Khan ; and in 1868, after an unsuccessful attempt 
of this sort, the chief fled for refuge into British territory, where he was 
detained on a pension from the Khan. In 1877 the Jam, which is his local 
title, was pardoned and restored, and died in 1888. The succession was 
disputed, but finally the present chief was installed, by sanction of the 
Government of India, in 1889. 

Kharan . — This chiefship lies on the borders of Kalat, Afghanistan, and 
Persia. The inhabitants, however, are mainly Baloch, and since 1884 the 
chief has acknowledged his allegiance to the Kalat State. Tribal service is 
performed by him in consideration of a payment of Rx. 600 per annum. 
The present chief succeeded his father in 1886. The area is about 15,000 
square miles, but the population has not been enumerated. 

Makran comprises several small estates, of which Kcj is the chief. 
It was in consequence of encroachments upon the boundaries of this 
State that in 1871 the Persian frontier was investigated, and its demar- 
cation by a Joint Commission, accepted by both the British and the Persian 
Governments. Panjgur is like Kcj, subordinate to Kalat, and the two were 
at perpetual warfare until 1884, when the Agent to the Governor General 
visited the scenes of disturbance, and effected a settlement. It has not, 
however, been implicitly observed by the border villages of the Gichki anti 
Noshirwani tribes. 


Boledo, Tump, and Mand are minor districts, each containing but a few 
villages, subject to the general authority of the Khan of Kalat, who claims 
a share of the revenue, without, however, enforcing his demands. The 
frontier tribes of the Marri and Bagti have been mentioned as having 
broken loose occasionally from the control of the Kalat State. In 1880 the 
rising was so serious that an organised expedition had to be undertaken by 
the Government of India for its repression. General Macgregor encountered 
no resistance, and exacted retribution and hostages for good behaviour. Since 
then the tribes have complied peaceably with the terms agreed to, involving 
service in consideration of small tribal payments. A special agreement 
was entered into by the Government of India with the Tumandar, or chief, 
in whose territory lie the petroleum wells of Kliatan, which have been under 
investigation during the period under review. 

Amongst the events of the year 1891-92 the most striking, perhaps, were 
the deaths at their posts of two of the Agents to the Governor General of 
Balochistan. Sir Oliver St. John, k.c.s.l, r.e., died of pneumonia at 
Quetta, after he had held charge of his office less than a month ; and Sir 
Robert Sandeman, for whom Sir Oliver St. John was officiating, returned 
in the middle of November of the same year, and proceeded on tour to settle 
the affairs of Las Bela. The day after his arrival at Sonmiani he was attacked 
by influenza and fever, resulting in pneumonia, to which he succumbed within 
the week. Sir Robert had served for more than 30 years on the North-west 
frontier, and his influence over the tract which he had so long administered was 
recognised by all the turbulent communities with whom he had to deal. In 
notifying his death, the Government of India concluded with the words, 
He was a brave and devoted servant of the Queen, and he died, as he had 
lived, in the discharge of his duty. The doath of such a man is a public 
a . Governor General in Council deeply deplores it.” 

The extension of the work and responsibilities of administration of the 
territories directly under the Agency now known as British Balochistan, 
necessitated the strengthening of the local establishment; so, early in 

i 2 oye ™? 1 nt 1 of appointed a Revenue Commissioner to 

imdertake the detailed management of such branches of the adminis- 

MiSi? a f Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps, Finance, Police, and 
Municipal affairs. Trade, Forests, Jails, and Registration. During 
nrst year of the new system the Commissioner placed on & 
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definite and regular basis the accounts with the Imperial and Provincial North-Western 
treasuries, and revised completely the district sanctions for police and levies, K0!mER - 
a task of no small difficulty. The supervision, moreover, now available of 
the financial work of the various branches of the Agency has been justified 
by the improvement in the results of the year’s administration. 

The Punjab Frontier Tribes . — Between India and Afghanistan intervenes Punjab Frontier 
a belt of mountainous country in the occupation of numerous tribes, mostly, Tnbes - 
though not entirely, of Pathan race, who claim to be independent alike of 
Calcutta and Kabul. 

The frontier line in question sketches from the Khagan valley to 
the Gomal liver, which separates it from Baloohistan. Roughly speaking, 
the tribes muster some 180,000 fighting men ; and since the first 
outbreak of the Wahabi settlement on the Indus, in 1863, with the 
exception of four years between 1864 and 1868, there has seldom been a 
year without a disturbance at some point or other on the line ; sometimes 
merely local and confined to a small clan, at others more serious and 
widely spread. The strengthening and the improvement of the border 
police and militia during the last 10 years have done much, however, to 
keep within due limits the raiding propensities of the frontier villages in the 
hills, and minor outrages are accordingly less frequent. The settlement of 
. the Waziri, Sliirani, and Batanni tribes, too, has been materially furthered 
by the arrangements concluded for the opening up of the Gomal valley for 
traffic ; and during the winter of 1890-91 a railway survey, which is a 
proceeding hitherto regarded with the utmost suspicion, was carried out 
through that pass without hindrance or opposition. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this desirable attitude is of comparatively recent growth, and the 
decade has not passed without its stirring incidents. On the conclusion of 
the Afghan war the control of the Khaibar pass was left in the hands of 
the British Government, which at once took the local sections of the Afridi 
and Shinwari tribes into consultation. The headmen of these clans, who 
practically occupy both sides of the pass throughout its length, agreed, on 
the recognition of their independence and in consideration of a subsidy of 
Ex. 8,754, to maintain an armed corps, now known as the Khaibar Rifles, 
under their charge and management, for the protection of traffic, at an 
additional cost to the Government of India of Rx. 8,739. The entire 
responsibility for the security of the road up to the Kabul frontier was thus 
accepted by them, and the settlement has worked efficiently up to the 
present time. The corps in question has improved in material and discip- 
line ; so much so, that a portion was detached for active service with the 
British troops engaged during the early part of 1891 against the Hasanzai 
in the Agror valley. More recently a somewhat similar provision was made in 
connection with the Maksud Waziri, on the Gomal. In 1890 three sections 
of this important tribe entered into an agreement to guard and keep open 
the Gomal pass, in consideration of an annual allowance of Rx. 3,046, 
in addition to their former grant of Rx. 1,900. Levies, costing, with personal 
grants to headmen, the sum first named, were employed for carrying out the 
above terms, and since these negotiations, arrangements for the. settlement 
of outstanding intertribal disputes have been satisfactorily concluded. - 

Further north, the Orakzai clans bordering on the Kohat district 
recommenced a course of marauding on the Miranzai valley similar to that 
which led to the expedition of 1855. They also occupied lands on the south 
side of the Samana range, the crest of which was the boundary between 
their territory and the above valley, and in 1891 refused to pay the assess- 
ment on them. After the occupation of their chief strongholds by a small 
force, and the punishment of the principal offenders, the clans in question 
submitted unconditionally. It was resolved to maintain a garrison on the 
Samana range to cover the construction of fortified posts and of roads to 
them, and to see to the payment of the land occupied within the British 
frontier in the Miranzai valley. But .when the main body of the troops 
had been withdrawn, a coalition of Orakzai and Afridi was formed, and on 
the 4th of April 1891 an attack was made on the guards protecting working 
parties on the range, and the surrounding clans at once took up arms. A 
second expedition was thus rendered necessary, and by the 17th of the 
same month the crest of the Samana was reoceupied. The troops then 
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traversed the whole of the Khanki valley, on the north side of the range, 
and the country beyond it to the Marghan ridge. By this time the tribes 
had again submitted and entered into agreements, recognising the crest and 
watershed of the Samana as the frontier, and undertaking to pay revenue 
for land occupied within it, and to be responsible for the good conduct of 
the surrounding clans. On the other side, the Government of India granted 
subsidies to the amount of Rx. 101 to each of the three clans immediately 
concerned, and in 1892 extended their payments on the same system to 
three other clans. 

On the conclusion of the Afghan war the Kuram valley was definitely 
excluded from the Kabul dominions, and the tract occupied by the Turi and 
Bangash tribes declared to be independent. Of late years the feuds between 
the former, who are the dominant population, and the Waziri tribes adjoining 
their territory, which had been almost dormant since 1877, showed signs of 
recrudescence, and a British civil officer was deputed in 1885 to the Thai 
outpost in order to do what he could to assuage these hostilities. In 1887, 
however, it was thought unnecessary to keep him there any longer, as the 
experiment was not successful in achieving its object. In 1888 a joint 
British and Afghan Commission endeavoured to settle outstanding Turi 
quarrels with their neighbours, but this attempt also failed, and on the 
withdrawal of the British Commissioner, the Kabul Government was 
informed that the independence of Turi having been recognised by the 
Government of India, no internal interference from the side of Afghanistan 
could be allowed. Complaints of ill-conduct against the Turi continued to 
be made, and in the meanwhile a somewhat famous robber chieftain of the 
adjoining tribe of the Zaimukht took the opportunity of getting possession 
of the Lower Kuram. On the appeal of the Turi for help, the Government 
of India at the end of 1892 despatched a political officer with military escort 
to effect a settlement and occupy the country. 

In the hill tract of which the Taklit-i-Sulaimau is the centre, the Shi rani 
tribe of Pathans, after more than eight years of quiescence, began, in 1882, 
to make raids into British territory, so that from the beginning of 1888 a 
blockade had to be established. This reduced the offenders to terms after 
six months continuance. At the end of the same year, during the progress of 
a survey of the Taklit mountain system, their behaviour was satisfactory. 
Not so that of the Kliidirzai section of another clan, belonging to the eastern 
(Lurgha) face of the mountain, who attacked the survey escort, and in 1890, 
when the negotiations regarding the Gomal traffic were in progress, not only 
stood aloof from the agreement into which the rest of the Shirani, like the 
Waziri, had entered, but attacked the cavalry patrol in the valley near A ppozai. 
A flying column was sent late in 1890 from the Balocliistan side, co-operating 
with the main body of the expedition from the Pan jab. The only resistance 
offered was from small gangs, and the tribe as a whole agreed to the terms 
laid down. The leader, who had fled, subsequently submitted, and after a few 
months confinement was restored to his tribe, which by that time had paid 
up the fine imposed for the attack in the pass above mentioned. 

The most serious difficulty that has taken place on this frontier during the 
jperiod under review is that in which the Hasanzai and Akazai sections of the 
great Yusufzai tribe were concerned. These communities occupy both sides 
of the Indus north of Hazara, those on the left bank live on the west of what 
is known as the Black Mountain region, the rest opposite them. Since 1851 
four or five expeditious have taken place in punishment of raids made by 
either one or the other of these clans, and in 1884 they came into collision 
with each other. Affairs continued in an unsettled state till towards the 
end of 1887, when matters were brought to a head by the refusal of Hashim 
Ali Khan, chief of the Hasanzai, to send into Agror witnesses for the defence 
of one of his servants who was being tried for several murders in that 
territory. Instead of complying, Hashim Ali made an attack on a solitary 
hamlet, and killed two men, taking away as captives two more. In June 
1888 the Akazai attacked and killed a small body of a British Gurkha 
regiment on a route march in the neighbourhood. An expedition proceeded 
through the country of both clans, and collected the fines that had been 
imposed and obtained the usual agreements from the representatives of each. 
In 1890 the Government of India decided to make roads in Agror up to the 
crest of the range that formed the boundary, and warned the tribes of the 
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neighbourhood not to interfere with the expedition sent for the purpose. North-Western 
in defiance of this proclamation Hashim Ali assembled both his own and Frontier. 
the Akazai clans, and occupying some positions within British territory, 
attacked the force on its march. In the spring of 1891, therefore, the 
Hazara field force occupied the whole of the territory of the two clans. 

Hashim Ali fled, but the rest of the leaders made terms, and agreed amongst 
other things to refuse shelter to Hashim Ali, and to surrender him if he re- 
entered their country. Next year, however, it was found that this chief had 
not only returned, but had settled down at Baio. The clan was ordered, 
accordingly, to evict or surrender him within a month, and as the leaders 
did not comply, a force was sent up to Baio, which was occupied and the 
defences destroyed, but Hashim Ali again escaped and is still at large. 

The two clans of the Yusufzai tribe which inhabit the Baner valley, north 
of Peshawar, made two serious raids on the adjacent villages in 1884, and 
a blockade was established which failed to have the desired results until 
early in 1887, when the leaders accepted the terms offered by the Govern- 
ment of India. Many other raids of a less serious nature took place along 
the frontier, but in no case was noteworthy resistance offered when retribu- 
tion was demanded. Family or tribal feud, as much as the desire of booty, 
seems to have been the actuating impulse in most of these occurrences. 


Kaslimer is a composite State of comparatively modern constitution. Its 
more correct title is Jammu and Kashmer, for reasons given below. It 

comprises first, the valley from which it takes 

Approximate area - - 80,900 square miles. , . x ^ , m , , n 

population i89i - - 2,543,052. its more popular name, secondly, the State of 

Gross Revenue 1891 - Rx. 470,000. ^ -T 1 n 

Military force about 9,970 oi ou arms. Jammu lying amongst the southern spurs ol the 


Tribute . — Military aid to British forces era- Western Himalayas, and then, the three outlying 

ployed m lulls or adjacent territory ; annually, , « T , , . . X,. , , —.A .P 

one horse, three pairs shawls, 22 ii>& of finest wool tracts of Dadak, Baltistan or iSkardo, and Gllglt. 
and *ii«. ..•**»• with Cliitral, Kashmer itself was under Skythian 

or Hindu chiefs till the beginning of the 14tli century, when the last of his line 
was ousted by his Musalman minister. At the end of the 16th century, the 
Emperor Akbar occupied the valley, and attached it to the crown of Delhi. 


About the middle of the 18th century it fell a prey to an Afghan adventurer, 
whose line succumbed to Ranjit Singh in 1819. On the downfall of the 
Sikh power in 1846, the British Government made it over to the Rajah of 
Jammu, on certain conditions of dependence and military service, with the 


payment of a sum of Rx. 750,000. Jammu is a sub-Himalayan tract which 
has always been ruled since history began by a dynasty of the Dogra 
Rajput tribe. Under the protection of Ranjit Singh, the representatives of 
this family obtained possession of all the neighbouring petty States in the 
hills, and in the course of internecine struggles the most powerful survived 


to become the ruler of the present Jammu province of the Kashmer State, 
and with the exception of the small estate of Punch, which is held on 
subordinate tenure, the rest of the line was absorbed. The population of 
Jammu at the last census, including Punch, was 1,439,543 ; and that of 


Kashmer 949,041, of which about 119,000 are included in the city of Srinagar. 


No trustworthy census seems to have been taken before 1891. Previous 
to the famine of 1878-80, natives of Kashmer were forbidden to leave the 


State, but in the stress of circumstances during the above years this 
prohibition was relaxed, and numbers of people crossed the passes into the 
towns of the North Panjab. It appears, however, from the last census, that, 
with the exception of a colony of weavers in Amritsar and the neighbour- 
hood, most of the emigrants have since returned to their native land. In. 
1885, the Maharajah Ranbir Singh died, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Pratap Singh. The opportunity was taken of making a change in the 
political relations between the Government of India and this State, in order 
that the representative of the former might be in a better position to 
influence the chief to undertake reforms in the administration, which the 
events of several years preceding the death of the late ruler had proved to 
be urgently needed. But, after four years of power, the Maharajah 
voluntarily resigned all active participation in the administration of his 
State, and a council, consisting of his two brothers and some selected 
officials, was sanctioned by the Government of India. In 1891, at the 
request of the chief, some of his powers were restored, and. he became 
President of the aforesaid council. The system has worked satisfactorily, 
0.9. c 2 and 
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and several of the more important reforms have been taken in hand. A 
railway has been built between Siallcot and Jammu, which was opened in 
March 1890. A road suitable for light wheel traffic has been completed 
between Rawal Pindi and the western portion of the Jhelam valley in 
Kashmer. Telegraphic and postal arrangements have been placed in the 
hands of the British authorities. A land revenue settlement under a British 
officer has made considerable progress. 

Ladak. — The Wazirats of Ladak formerly belonged to Chinese Thibet, but 
after some vicissitudes both this tract and Skardo fell before the Sikh 
troops. Ladak supports a population of only 28,250, and Skardo its 
neighbour of a little over 110,000. The frontier line to the north of these 
tracts has not yet been demarcated, owing to the great height of the ranges 
of mountains that run along it, and the sparsity of population and means of 
supporting it. Of late years, however, the tract has been traversed by 
many travellers, and its general features are pretty fairly ascertained. The 
work of Captains Younghusband and Bower and Mr. Conway in this direction 
has been duly recognised by the Royal Geographical Society and others 
interested in the scientific exploration of such interesting and little known 
parts of the world. 

Gilgit seems to have been independent till the beginning of the 19th 
century, but owing to the inter -tribal feuds of the chiefs of Yasin, Punial 
and Nagyr it fell a prey to the Sikhs in the earlier years of their occupation 
of Ka shm er. It is separated from the rest of that State by mountain 
ranges of considerable height, traversed by few and difficult passes. A 
rough census by households that was taken in February 1891 shows a 
population of about 16,700. In 1 877, the Government of India thought it 
advisable to station an officer in Gilgit for political control. He was 
withdrawn, however, in 1881 ; but in .1889, owing to the unsatisfactory 
relations between the Kashmer State and the frontier chiefs of Hunza and 
Nagyr, who are subordinate to and subsidised by Kashmer the office was 
re-established, and the State garrison furnished by Kashmer, placed under 
the control of the Agent. The Chalt Fort, which lies between Kashmer and 
the territories of the two chiefs in question, had been for some years a 
disputed possession, and in 1877 the Kashmer authorities occupied it with 
a small garrison. In 1888, however, the two chiefs combined and ousted 
this force, but the suzerain State rallied and expelled the intruders. 
During the next year the British Agont. visited the tract in question, and 
got them to agree, in consideration of a slight increase in the subsidy 
allowed them by Kashmer, to live in peaco, and keep the route through 
their country from the north clear for trade from Central Asia. In 1891 
it appeared that they had not any intention of keeping their word. A joint 
demonstration was made against Chalt, and though it dispersed without 
attacking the fort, the proposal by the Agent and the Kashmer authorities 
to make roads up to and through their territory was not only declined, but 
led to the collection of the hostile tribes for the purpose of obstructing the 
project. After sharp fighting, their positions were carried and occupied. 
The chief of Nagyr submitted, and was recognised by the Kashmer State, 
with the approval of the Government of India. His colleague of Hunza 
fled, and in his place his half-brother was installed, in September 1892. 
Both the _ Government of India and the Kashmer State withdrew their 
subsidies in consequence of the misconduct of the two chiefs. 

Chitral . — Next to Gilgit comes the State of Chitral, which since 1880 has 
included both the tract- originally known by that name and the higher 
valleys of Yasin and Mastuj. In 1878, the Mehtar or Shah Kathori, the 
Musalman descendant of the probably very ancient Skythian dynasty, which 
has held these secluded tracts as far hack as history readies, acknowledged 
his subordination to Kashmer and accepted from that State a subsidy of 
Kx. 1,200, which was raised 1.0 years later to Rx. 1,800, with a small 
addition from the Government of India. Since the abortive outbreak of 
Pahlwan Bahadur, of Upper Chitral or Yasin, in 1880, and the occupation 
of his teritory by the Mehtar Kathori, the latter has done much to 
strengthen the position of the Kashmer State in this direction. In turn, 
Chitral has been formally taken under the protection of the British 

Government., 
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Government, with, reference to possible encroachment from the side of North Western 
Afghanistan, a curious form of expulsion. In 1892 the Mehtar, Aman ul Mulk, Fjt0STIER - 
died, and his younger son was recognised as his successor. The uncle of the 
young Chief, however, attacked and murdered his nephew, and then had in 
turn to retire before the elder brother of the deceased, Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
is now in possession. 

Dir . — To the south of Chitral lies the small state of Dir, which for some Dir. 
time was connected with Kashmer through obligations incurred by the 
late chief for aid rendered by the latter state in a fraternal struggle for the 
throne. His son, however, was, in 1890, expelled by the Chief of Jandol, 
and sought refuge in Swat. 

Chilas, fyc . — Between Gilgit and the north-western corner of the Panjab Chiias, &c. 
lie several small States, known as Shin Yaghistan. Of this little-known 
tract the most important communities are those of Chilas and Darel, both 
of which pay a nominal tribute in gold dust to Kashmer. Darel lies on 
the right bank of the Indus, and, beyond helping Yasin against Chitral in 
1880, does not appear to have been concerned in any of the frontier struggles. 

Chilas is situated on the opposite, or Kashmer, bank, between the Tor Valley 
and the Nanga Parbat, the highest peak of the Himalaya in this direction. 

It has come prominently to notice since the end of the period to which this 
review, strictly speaking, relates, by reason of an attack made by some of 
its villages upon the neighbouring Gilgit frontier, necessitating military 
action, and the punishment of the tribes concerned. The pacification of 
this part of the country is likely to facilitate communication between India 
and Gilgit, as a route by the Kliagan V alley has been found which will prove 
more practicable than those across the mountains. 

NORTHERN AND EASTERN FRONTIER STATES AND TRIBES. 

The large and interesting State of Nipal may be fairly taken to belong to Northern and 
India, though its political connection with the latter may happen to be at states an dTjoteb 
present less close than that of other frontier tracts. The greater part of 
the country lies to the south of the main chain of the Himalaya, and, in Nl P al 
spite of the deadly climate of the forest belt that intervenes, communication 
with the plains of India is, on the whole, easier than with Thibet, which is 
only reached by long and difficult passes over the snowy ranges at the point 
where the latter are at their greatest elevation. Then, again, though the mass 
of the population of the State is, without doubt, of trans-Himalayan origin, 
and akin to the Mongoloidic races that border India on the north, there is a 
strong strain of Indian blood throughout the lower valley, due to the flight 
thither of Hindus driven from the plains of Oudh and Bihar by the Musalman 
invasions, or even earlier, and the modern ruling race, not without some reason, 
claims descent from the same ancestor as the family that has uninterruptedly 
occupied the throne of the oldest and most honoured State in Rajputana. 

It was the incursion of this race, indeed, that caused the preceding dynasty 
of Nipal to enter into political negotiations with the British, when the 
latter had been but a short time settled on the Hughli. Aid, however, 
could not be given in time to prevent the weaker from falling before the 
invader, but within the same generation a similar application had to be 
made by the Gurkha Chief himself, when his aggressive action towards 
Thibet had embroiled him with China. For many years after this, with the 
exception of the sharp fighting of 1814, the British Government confined its 
attention to commercial intercourse, and the occasional protection of 
members of the ruling family whom the course of palace affairs compelled 
to leave their home. On the accession to power of the greatest of Nipali 
Ministers, Jang Bahadur, in 1846, relations were drawn closer, more 
especially after that statesman had, to use his own expression, which has 
become historical, “ stood on London Bridge.” Nevertheless, Nipal adhered 
to its general policy of seclusion, and in the cases of disturbance that have 
arisen more than once between this State and the Thibetan authorities the 
intervention of the Government of India has not been invoked. The death 
of Jang Bahadur, in 1877, was followed by some disorder, arising, in the 
first instance, from family disputes about his estates. His successor was 
0 , 9 . c 3 Sir 
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Sir Ranodip Singh, his younger brother, who, after weathering one or two 
conspiracies, fell a victim to another, headed by some of his nephews, in 
1885* Bir Shamsher, one of the successful aspirants to power, was 
appointed Minister by the Maharaja Dhiraj, then 10 years old, and, follow- 
ing the precedent of his late uncle, united his. family with that on the throne 
by marrying, in 1889, two of his daughters to the present occupant thereof. 
Nothing else of special note occurred during the decade as between the 
British Government and this State, excepting a courteous relaxation by the 
latter, in 1888, of the rules under which Gurkhas recruits for its army could be 
obtained from Nipal by the former. Certain of the hill tribes of the State 
furnish admirable material for regiments employed all along the northern 
frontier, from the Punjab to Burma, and to keep up the' strength of these 
troops by recruitment entirely beyond British territory had always been a 
matter of some difficulty, which the negotiations of 1888 removed. So 
entirely have the Nipal authorities met the wishes of the Government of 
India in this matter, that in the year 1891-92 more men than were actually 
asked for were allowed to present themselves before the British recruiting 
officers; the result being an improvement in the average of those selected. 
At the special request of the Minister, his Excellency Lord Roberts visited 
Nipal, in March 1892, and saw a review of all the troops available in or near 
Khatmandu, an unexampled manifestation of confidence and cordiality on 
the part of this hitherto exclusive State. Nipal, it should be mentioned, 
though paying no tribute to the British Government, is in the habit of send- 
ing one of the nobles of the Court with messages and presents to greet a 
new Viceroy on his arrival at Calcutta. 

This State was not included in the census operations, so there is no trust- 
worthy information regarding its population, which is estimated, however, 
at about 2 , 000 , 000 . The revenue is similarly stated to he about 
Rx. 1,500,000, and the military force at 920 guns, 1,950 gunners, 50 
cavalry, and 48,000 infantry. Apart from its size and importance as a 
frontier State, Nipal has a special interest of its own, socially and etlmolo- 
gically. There are races aud dialects in the fastnesses of the Himalaya of 
which no specimens are found elsewhere, whilst in the Hindu or non-Budd- 
histic part of the country Brahmanic orthodoxy is to be seen in its fullest 
development, and therefore very different from what it is in India itself, for 
the great valley enjoys the distinction of being the only important tract in 
the country in which the Musalman conqueror never managed to set 
foot. 

Bhotan is another Himalayan State that lies politically beyond British 
India, though connection with it is maintained by engagements and subsi- 
dies. The government is dual in form, the spiritual chief being always an 
incarnation of the founder of the State, who came from Thibet between 
four and five centuries ago. The administration is iii the hands of the 
temporal Raja, who is elected from amongst the great officers of state. 
Intercourse between Bhotan and the British began, practically, with the 
occupation of Assam by the latter, and was confined to frequent disputes 
about the possession of the 19 dwar, or passes, leading from the foot 
of the Bhotan hills to the plains. Some of these had been in the hands of 
the Assam Government, others were held jointly on highly inconvenient, 
terms, and collisions between the officials of both States wore frequent. The 
Bhotani, moreover, made more than one marauding expedition into the border 
territory, as they had been accustomed to do in days gone by. A mission 
was accordingly sent, in 1863, to explain the demands of the British. Govern- 
ment, and the consequences of refusal to agree to them. The envoys were 
subjected to gross outrage and insult, and the consequence was the occupa- 
tion of some disputed territory, and the conclusion of the required agree- 
ment. In compensation for the rights of .Bhotan over the passes, the British 
agreed to pay a yearly subsidy of Rx. 5,000 out of the revenue of those 
tracts. This subsidy has on more than one occasion been withheld tem- 
porarily, m conaequance of raids from the hills. The last occasion was in 
1889. During the last 12 years or so there have been frequent internal 
disturbances, and once a collision with the Thibetan Government, but no 
interference by the Government of India has been thought advisable. No 
information regarding the area, population, or revenue of Bhotan is avail- 
able. 
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able. The trade of the State with India, so far as it is registered, amounted, 
in 1891-92, to Ex. 18,489 from the hills into India, and Ex. 13,485 from 
India to Bhotan. 


Northern and 
Eastern Frontier 
States and Tribes. 


Sikkim . — Between Nipal and Bhotan is situated the small State of Sikkim, gikkim 
or the “ New Palace,” known to the inhabitants as Eong, and to Thibet as 
the “ land of rice.” Like Bhotan, it owes its political origin to a settler 
from Thibet, whose grandson established himself there about the middle of 
the 17th century. The original possessions, however, were curtailed by the 
Bhotani from the east, and the Nipali from the south and west, but at the 
end of the British collision with the Gurkha, in 1815, the acquisitions of the 
latter were returned to Sikkim. In 1835 the tract round Darjiling was ceded 
to the British, on payment of Ex. 600 annually, an allowance that was raised, 
as a mark of personal consideration for the Maharaja, to Ex. 900 in 1868, and 
to Rx. 1,200 five years later. Between 1880 and 1883 troubles arose owing to 
the pretensions of the son of the third wife of the Maharaja’s father, who, on 
becoming a widow, had married again, the pretender being the issue of this 
second union. In order to support his title of brother to the Chief, the 
aspirant called in the aid of the Thibetan custom of polyandry, and had two 
children by the lady betrothed to his sovereign before the latter had even 
set eyes on her. The Maharaja thereupon declined to advance any further 
in the matrimonial venture, and paid too little attention to the intrigues 
being carried on against him from the safe distance of Thibet. On the 
advice of the British officer at Darjiling, he was induced to pay a ceremonial 
visit to Thibet in 1885, but he remained there, out of reach of further counsel, 
until the end of 1887. In the meanwhile, the Thibetans had occupied a 
portion of Sikkim territory and built a fort there, which they refused to 
evacuate. An expedition was accordingly undertaken by the Government 
of India early in 1888, which resulted in the expulsion of the invaders back 
to Thibet. Negotiations then began between the British and an envoy of 
the Chinese Government, the end of which was a Convention on the Sikkim 
question, under which the boundaries were settled and the protectorate of the 
British Government recognised. A resident political officer, subordinate to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling, was appointed, under whose auspices, 
and with the aid of a representative council of local notables, communica- 
tions between the British and the Thibetan frontiers have been completed, 
and the State revenue placed on a satisfactory basis. The Maharaja, how- 
ever, declined to take any interest in the new order of things, or to reside 
at his capital, and in March 1892 ho secretly left the palace where he had 
been living for the last two years, and attempted to break through into 
Thibet. The Nipali authorities, however, stopped him, and after communi- 
cating with the British Government, escorted their captive to Darjiling, 
where he has since been detained. The opportunity afforded by these 
occurrences was taken to make general arrangements regarding the trade 
between Thibet and India. 

The area of Sikkim is estimated at about 2,820 square miles, the population, 
according to an enumeration made during March and April 1891, is about 
30,460, and the revenue Ex. 5,826. In 1889 it was no more than Ex. 2,034. 

Manipur. — For the first half of the decade under review Manipur came Manipur, 
under the head of a frontier State, but since the addition of Upper Burma 
and North Lushailand to the. empire, it has become an enclave in British 
territory. It was colonised, in all probability, by the same Mongoloid stock 
that possessed Mogaung, in Upper Burma, a branch of the Kakhyin. In the 
early years of last century, however, the Chief embraced Hinduism, and his 
descendants, as in the case of Nipal, are of conspicuous orthodoxy. The 
repeated invasions of this State by the Burmese were the immediate causes 
of overtures to the British, and with the aid of the latter the independence 
of Manipur was recognised by the King of Ava in 1826. During the next 
60 years there were frequent dynastic and palace outbreaks, as is not 
unusual in such circumstances. The late Raja died in 1886 and was 
succeeded by his son, Sir Chandra Singh. The pretenders who rose against 
the latter were defeated on the Kachar frontier, and deported to Chutia 
Nagpur, in Bengal. Next year there were two more risings, which ended 
in much the same way. Then followed operations, which in 1888 were 
finally successful, against the Ramhau and Chuksad tribes on the eastern 

0.9. c 4 frontier. 
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Northern and frontier. But within two years more trouble arose. The Raja’s family was 
Eastern Frontier split into two factions ; the first consisting of the Chief himself and his 
States and kibes, u ^ er i ne brothers ; the other comprised from half-brothers led by the 

Senapati, or commander of the army. In September 1890' the latter made a 
night demonstration against the palace, and the terror-stricken Maharaja 
took refuge at the Residency. On the following day, contrary to the advice 
of the Political Agent, the Maharaja decided to abdicate, and leave the 
country. His three full-brothers accompanied him to the nearest British 
district, from which point of vantage he rescinded his determination, and 
requested the British Government to aid him in recovering his State. In 
the meanwhile, the eldest of the half-brothers had occupied the throne. The 
Government of India, seeing that the Maharaja was incompetent to maintain 
his authority over his own family, decided to recognise the occupant of the 
throne, but found it necessary to order the Senapati to be deported from 
Manipur, where his influence had been so fruitful of disturbance. The 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, the province to the administration of which 
the supervision of this State is entrusted, was directed to proceed to 
Manipur and communicate the recognition of the da facto Chief, and to 
carry out the instruction of the Government of India with respect to the 
Senapati. Mr. Quinton left Assam, accordingly, with an escort of 400 men 
of the Assam Gurkha Battalions, under lieutenant Colonel Skene. The 
force was supported by 200 men on their way from Silcliar, and the Resi- 
dency escort. On arrival at Manipur the Chief Commissioner was met and 
saluted by the Regent, as he was officially entitled, and the Senapati. Mr. 
Quinton announced that a durbar, or formal mooting, would lie held the 
same day in the Residency. As the Senapati pleaded ill-health, it was 
decided to postpone the meeting till the following morning. On that occasion, 
too, he failed to appear, on the same grounds, and the Regent admitted that he 
was unable to enforce his attendance. It was determined, therefore, to arrest 
the Senapati in his house, so, on the morning of the following day, a party was 
sent for the purpose. The house was found to be lined with troops, who had 
been summoned from the outskirts of the town for the occasion, and were 
well armed and provided with ammunition. The force detached hy the Chief 
Commissioner was insufficient to dislodge them, and sharp fighting was kept 
up all day, the visitors being driven into the Residency precincts. In the 
evening an armistice was arranged, and the Chief Commissioner, with four 
other officers, went with a flag of truce to moot the Regent. They were 
taken prisoners, however, on their way to the palace, beheaded, and their 
bodies mutilated. The escort fought its way hack to Silcliar, and an expe- 
dition was at once dispatched in three columns, from Kohima, Tanunu, and 
Silcliar, to restore order and exact the unconditional submission of the 
Regent and his relatives, with others concerned in the affair. The capital 
was reached a few days over a month after the outbreak. It was found 
deserted, the arsenal destroyed, and the principal buildings plundered. 
Within another month all those concerned in the disturbances had been 
captured. The Senapati, and the general who was concerned in the execu- 
tion of the British officers, were hanged after trial before a special Commis- 
sion. A man concerned in the murder of the Superintendent of Telegraphs 
met the same fate. _ The Regent and 13 of his adherents were sentenced to 
transportation for life, and one of the descendants of a prominent member 
of the ruling family, a minor, was formally selected by the Government of 
India for the vacant throne. Primogeniture was laid down as the future 
rule of succession. Until he attains his majority the superintendence 
i m * s veH ^ e< ^ «tu officer of the British Government. The 

late Maharaja, whose abdication led to the above occurrences, died in 
Calcutta towards the end of 1891. A tribute of Rx. 5,000 has been assessed 
on the State, with a fine of Rx. 25,000, recoverable in five years, as a punish- 
A* r re ^ e ^ io ?- Tho area of Manipur is about 7,500 square miles. In 
1881 the population was about 221,000, but the census returns for 1801 
were destroyed during the evacuation of tho capital. Tho revenuo is esti- 
mated at Rx. 28,400. 

SontoTribes fJS® A * sam Frm * ie ? Tribe*.— Tim sub-I fiumlayan tracts along tho Assam 
frontier are parcelled out amongst seven main tribes, with three of which 
tne British connection arose out of incursions hy tho tribes into the plains 
withm the Indian boundary. The Aka tribe, in its two sections, receive 

small 
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small subsidies from tbe Government of India, and liave some tracts of land nobthekn and 
allotted to them in the plains which were demarcated in 1874-75. In 1883 ? AS ™ g E f N n K TKiBEs E 
a British subject visited their country with the object of collecting States and bibes - 
specimens, agricultural and ethnologic, for an exhibition that was to be 
held in Calcutta. He was captured and detained, and shortly afterwards a 
village was plundered and burnt. An expedition was sent, and one section 
ot the Aka submitted at once, but it was not until 1888 that the other 
branch, " those who lurk in the cotton,” ceased to maintain their hostile 
attitude. In the next year both received their subsidy, and matters have 
since remained on a peaceful footing. The next tribe is that of the Dafla, 
whose relations with the British Government are much on the same lines as 
those of the Aka. Since 1874-75 there have been no disturbances, and the 
tribal annual meetings pass off harmoniously. In 1883 a survey of part of 
their country was made, and the officer conducting it received a cordial 
welcome. The Mill and the Abor are related, and the Dafla, also, are 
probably of the same stock, though separated by the exigencies of existence 
in so mountainous a tract as that where they are now settled. The Mill, 
however, are described as a mild and peaceful race, epithets which cannot 
truthfully be applied to their fellows. The Abor have such a reputation for 
plunder and violence that the want of population in the parts of the country 
within their reach is attributed entirely to dread of their raids. They are 
now, however, under agreement with the Government of India to abstain 
from such interference with their neighbours, and if due forbearance be exer- 
cised in this respect they receive an annual subsidy of Itx. 331. During the 
decade only one breach of this understanding took place, and even then the 
movement was not against a tribe actually within British territory, though 
under protection. No actual attack was made, owing to the occupation of the 
master positions by a mixed force of police and military, during the time the 
Abor were making preparations for their raid. In a few months quiet was 
restored, and the posts were evacuated in 1882-83. In 1888-89 another 
section of the Abor had to be temporarily blockaded, in consequence of the 
capture and murder of four British subjects, and retribution was exacted. 

The only interference that has been found necessary with the Mislimi, the 
neighbours and hereditary enemies of the Abor, was due to precisely similar 
causes. This tribe, however, are not under agreement, and resort in 
considerable numbers to the market of Sadia for trading purposes. The 
blockade lasted from 1884 till the winter of 1887-88, when the tribe gave in, 
and paid compensation for their offence. The Khampti, or Hkamti, and the 
Phakial, are Shan immigrants from North Burma. The latter live entirely, 
the former mostly, within British territory. The Khampti receive some small 
subsidy from Government, and furnish a few armed men for the protection 
of the villages round Sadia. The Singh-pho, with their half-breeds, the 
Duania, are allied to the Khyin on the east, and the Naga tribes on 
the west and south-west. They have been settled in Assam just a cen- 
tury, but only a portion of the community lives within what is known 
as the Inner line, of British territory, that is, the sphere of administration. 

The rest haunt the hilly tract intervening between the Brahmaputra and 
the Irawadi, and most of the dealings of the British with them are con- 
ducted from the side of Burma, not from Assam. The Naga tribes, of which 
there are five within British territory, were given to almost annual raids 
on the plains up to 1866, when a permanent occupation of the outskirts of 
the tract was undertaken. After this step the raids became fewer, but were 
never entirely stopped, so the local headquarters were moved higher up, to 
Kohima, in 1878. A particularly violent and widespread outbreak in 1879, 
in which much loss of valuable life occurred, induced the Government of 
India to constitute Kohima a permanent military station, and to administer 
the whole tract as British territory. Since then matters have quieted down. 

Other divisions of the Nagas, however, on the border of the Sibsagar dis- 
trict, repeatedly violated the frontier in the course of intertribal feuds, and 
in 1884-85 an expedition was sent against those residing between the British 
districts and the Dikhu River. Ultimately it was found that in order to 
obtain complete control over the tribes in question it would be necessary to 
incorporate this tract with the adjacent district, and administer it as British 
territory. It now forms, therefore, the Mokokchang subdivision of the 
Naga Hills district of Assam. 

o,q. D Bordering 
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Bordering on Assam and Bengal, to the east, lies a considerable stretch 
of hilly country inhabited by various tribes known collectively as Lushai, 
and formerly as Kuki. Bor many years they have been iix the habit of 
making marauding expeditions on the villages and settlements on the plains 
just below their hill fastnesses, but up to 1888 the policy of the Government 
of India was to refrain from more interference than that called for in con- 
nection with the prevention and punishment of raids of the sort mentioned 
above. The tract was divided into North and South Lushai land, the former 
under the Assam administration, the latter under the Government of Bengal. 
At the end of 1888 a survey party on the Chittagong frontier was cut up 
by one of the tribes, and shortly afterwards a serious raid was made near 
Demagiri. A force of about 1,200 men with two guns was then marched to 
Lungleh, making a good road as it went ; a stockaded post was established 
there, and left for the rainy season with a garrison of 200 frontier police. 
Before leaving the country the expedition punished the tribe engaged in 
the murder of the survey party. Next season operations were resumed 
from Lungleh, and the road was carried on towards Haka, in the Chin Hills, 
under Burma. In North Lushai land, too, a column was engaged in 
establishing an outpost, at a place called Aijal, with a subsidiary one at 
Changsil, the termination of the river route to Sileliar. In September 1890, 
the surrounding tribes rose against these posts and killed the political 
officer left in charge. Reinforcements were pushed forward, and the 
surrender enforced of the chiefs concerned in the attacks upon the two posts. 
Another attack had been made in the meantime upon the fort between 
Lungleh and Haka, which was disposed of in the same way as that to the 
north. Bor more than a year no further outbreaks occurred, but in March 
1892 a general rising took place. The political Agent of the Northern 
Division was attacked, the Superintendent of the Southern Hills was forced 
to stockade himself, and a tribe set out for Kachar, where it raided a tea- 
garden, killing 38 labourers and capturing four more. Punitive measures 
were speedily taken, and, on the unexpected appearance of a column from 
the Burma side of their hills, the Lushai made full submission. In order to 
bring the whole tract into order, the Government of India decided to place 
the northern and southern Lushai country with the Chittagong Hills under 
the Assam administration, following the recommendations of a Conference 
on the subject held early in 1892. It is expected that the transfer of the 
southern division and the Chittagong Hill tracts will be made during the 
current open season. 


The next subdivision of the present subject treats of the organisation of the 
relations between the British Government and sundry Native States, that fol- 
lowed, for the most part, the acquisition of the kingdom of Upper Burma. 
In some cases these relations wore well enough defined and recognised. In 
others, as often occurs in similar circumstances, the link between the 
suzerain and the rest was only just as strong as the former happened to be, 
at the moment, in a position to maintain. In the case of the Shan States, 
the relation to the Court of Ava seems to have been fairly definite. Karen-ni 
was at issue from time to time about its position, whilst the hill tribes, 
such as the Khyin and Kakhyin, whilst admitting their territorial position 
with regard to Burma, took every step to render this the utmost limit of 
the king’s demand upon them, so the extent of the authority that was 
actually exercised over them was very shadowy. From the following account 
of what has taken place with regard to these different tracts, it will bo seen 
that, on the whole, the seven years of British rule have done much to set 
these relations on a solid footing. 


The k.han States. These States passed under British protection at the 
annexation of Upper Burma, of which they formed an integral part. They 
fall into three territorial groups : first, those west of the Irawadi ; secondly, 
the eis-Salwm group ; and lastly, the trans-Salwin States. Of the first 
group, the two largest States have been incorporated into the surrounding 
British districts, owing to the rebellion and intrigues of the Saubwa, or local 
chiefs. The Wuntho chief from the first manifested his disinclination to 
acquiesce m the new State of affairs; and after having been brought into 
nominal submission in 1886-87, broke out again early in 1891. Active 
measures were resumed, with the result that the chief and his father sought 

refuge 
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refuge amongst the Kakhyin tribes, and Wuntho became British territory. 
Much the same thing happened to the State of Kale, though there was no 
active hostility against the British, but rather against the chief, who, in con- 
sequence of internal dissension, had been placed in power by that Govern- 
ment. The ex-Saubwa, having repeatedly violated the conditions on which 
he had received British protection, finally surrendered, and lives on his pen- 
sion in Mandalay. His successor was found to be implicated in the Wuntho 
rebellion and other intrigues, and he was deported accordingly to Rangoon, 
and the State incorporated in the Upper Khyindwin district. The three 
other States in this group are comparatively small. Two of them, Hsaung- 
hsup and Hkamti-Singaling, are situated on the Khyindwin river ; the third 
near the head-waters of the western branch of the Irawadi. They have 
peacefully and willingly entered into the British system of tributaries. 
Between the Irawadi and the Salwin lie 44 States. At the time of the 
annexation of Upper Burma the Chiefs were engaged in one of several 
attempts to throw oft' the yoke of Mandalay. Some of them had retired 
across the Salwin, and from thence invited one of the Burma ruling family to 
assume sovereignty over a soil of confederation of their dominions, inde- 
pendent of his relatives. During the year 1886 a considerable number of 
the States in question were under this coalition. In the early part of 1887 
a British force entered the tract, and the allies speedily dissolved the con- 
federacy and tendered submission. With the exception of two, they have 
been placed under the superintendence of British agents, one at Fort 
Stedman, the other at Lashio. With the exception of one State, where there 
was one of the not unusual displacements of a Chief by one of his rela- 
tives, affairs have been quiet since the above arrangement was made. 
Across the Salwin there are 10 States, to five of which the Siamese advanced 
claims. The matter was investigated and it was found the claim could not 
be admitted. A. special Commission afterwards settled the boundaries 
between the British and Siamese territories in this direction. The final de- 
cision as to the political status of these chiefs has not yet been passed. The 
largest of the other trans-Salwin States, Kyaington, with its dependen- 
cies, has been decided to be not included in British India, so it is dealt with 
as if in subordinate alliance, and the Chief has been confirmed in his rights 
under a special form of deed, but it is reported that he has not got his 
frontiers under satisfactory control. 

Karen-ni . — The country of the so-called Red Karens lies between the 
Salwin and the Shan States, on the north and east, and Burma on the 
south and west. It is divided into east and west Karen-ni, and in each 
section, though there are numerous petty Chieftains, one Chief is acknow- 
ledged to be the local superior. The independence of this tract has been 
continually threatened by the rulers of Burma, and it was not until 1875 
that the latter formally abandoned their claims to sovereignty over the 
western portion. As to the eastern, there had been no doubt acts of 
allegiance on the part of the Chief, but they were never recognised by the 
British, who consistently regarded the whole tract as independent. In 
1888, howevei’, the Chief of the eastern division attacked the Shan States 
on his frontier, and an expedition had to be sent to occupy his capital. He 
was subsequently deposed in favour of his nephew, who, like the Chief of 
the western division of the tract, is now by agreements passed in 1890 
and 1892 respectively, recognised and confirmed as tributary of the 
British Empire. It may be mentioned that during the expedition of 
1888-89 the Siamese Government was asked to help in preventing the 
escape of the fugitive Chief across the Salwin, and advantage was taken of 
the intervention to occupy a tract east of that river, but subject to the 
Karen-ni. Next year a Commission was sent to inquire into the claim of 
the new Chief to this territory, and though the Siamese, at whose instance 
the investigation was held, declined to take part in the proceedings, the 
boundary then laid down was subsequently accepted by that Government. 
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BURMESE FRONTIER TRIBES. 

The Khyin (Chine). — The Chins come into the category of frontier tribes 
only with reference to the plain-tracts of Burma, since the hill-country, in 
which they live, and from which they derive their Burmese appellation, lies 
well within the political limits of the British Empire. They are divided into 
several large tribes, of which the more important are the Tashon, Kanliau, 
Sivin, Haka, Yokwa, and Chinbok. Most of them have been engaged at 
some time or other in raids on the adjacent villages in the plains, and puni- 
tive measures had to be taken against the Siyin and IT an h an in 1888 89, 
and in the following year against the Tashon, Yokwa, and Haka. . The 
Chinbok were not similarly visited till the year after. British garrisons 
were established at two points in the first instance, Fort White and Haka, 
but in 1890-91 a third centre of operations was found advisable, and Yaud- 
win was selected for the control of the southern tribes, amongst whom the 
Chinbok were severely punished for their raids. In 1891-92 operations on 
a far larger scale and on a carefully prepared scheme were undertaken. 
Two col umn s left Fort White. The first explored all the country to the 
north, between their base and Manipur, and then advanced into the Nwen- 
gal country, on the Lushai border. The second column, which was in- 
tended for this latter task, was diverted into the North Lushai tract, and, 
on its return, was sent on to Lungleh, in the south, where there had been 
sorious trouble with the Lushai tribes of that division. Tn addition to the 
work of exploration, pacification, and punishment, some excellent roads 
were completed by a regiment of Madras Pioneers. From Haka, three 
columns were despatched during 1891-92. The Baungshe detachment 
visited the whole of the country within their assigned beat with only one 
hostile experience. The Tlantaug column was equally successful in their 
operations, and the Tashons, for whose subjugation au unusually large force 
was allowed, as the rest of the Chin tribes considered this tribe to be on a 
par in strength with the British, after failing to achieve a general coalition, 
made friendly overtures, and submitted peacefully to the establishment of a 
temporary post in their chief village. The Yaudwin expedition, too, was a 
short and peaceful one. New ground was explored, tribute collected, and 
collision avoided. A scheme is now under consideration for combining the 
administration of the Chin Hills into one centre, under the control of an 
Agent at Falam, the place occupied in the Tashon tract, with assistants 
at Fort White, Haka, and other places, as necessary. 

The Kakhyin (Kachins). The Kachin country has been described as 
lying in the mountain tract that defines the valley of the Irawadi north of 
Hotha, and in the adjacent hills as far as the Hkamti plains on the north. 
But there are many tribes of cognate race on both sides of these limits. Of 
the country itself little was known north of the Taping River, until 1890-91, 
when an exploring expedition was undertaken by British officers from 
Burma. It was reported in that year that the ex-Saubwa of Wuntho, who 
was mentioned in connection with the Shan States above, was stirring up 
the Kachin tribes to make raids on British territory. Two columns, there- 
fore, were despatched by different routes into the Mogaung and ludaugyi 
country, and though they just missed capturing the fugitive after the only 
engagement that took place, his power was broken and he himself driven, 
it is believed, across the Chinese frontier. Two other columns operated in 
this tract during the season, visiting the Hukong and Kaukkwe valleys 
respectively. The object was mainly to give the inhabitants to exactly 
understand their position with reference to the British Government, and 
but little resistance was met with in the progress of the latter column, and 
in that of the former none at all. It is worth noting that on this expedi- 
tion a column from Assam joined that from Burma in this hitherto little 
known region. Other columns were detached on service in the north 
of Katha and in the south of tho Bhamo districts, chiefly to collect tribute, 
obtain possession of guns from tho tribes that had made raids on the 
surrounding districts, and generally to carry out the policy of pacification 
of these unruly tracts that had been adopted as the main principle of the 
operations as a whole. In the case of the former column only was any 

resistance 
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resistance offered, and even then it was slight and purely local in character. 
In the case of the little known country to the east of the Irawadi more 
difficulty was experienced. Ever since 1886 the tribes of this tract had 
been giving trouble to the bordering villages, as they not only indulged in 
the exercise of their own predatory inclinations of comparatively restricted 
scope, but their hills served as cover for the bad characters of both 
sides of the frontier, British and Chinese. Trade between Burma and 


Burmese 
Frontier Tribes. 


Yunnan by this route was thus interrupted, and smuggling of arms, liquor, 
and opium was freely carried on. It was determined, accordingly, to reduce 
the tribes in question to the same position as their fellows to the west of 
the great river, that is, to constitute them tributaries of the British Govern- 
ment, with the guarantee of a special agreement with their respective Chiefs. 
In consideration of the importance of the traffic duties to the revenue of 
these little States, these levies were sanctioned, though under stated rules 
and on fixed scales or tariff. In pursuance of this policy, a post was estab- 
lished in 1892 near Namkham, to supervise the neighbourhood of the trade 
route to Bhamo from that part of Yunnan, and to protect the Northern 
Shan States from incursions. Operations against sundry large bands of 
frontier dacoits were also found necessary, and these were in progress up to 
the end of the period under review. On the frontier between the Taping 
and the Nantabet, an outpost was established at the end of 1891, in con- 
sequence of the advance of a Chinese force to a point west of the Nam- 
paung, and therefore within the British limits. The Chinese retreated 
beyond the river, and trade resumed its course. Early in 1892 a force 
from Myothit was visiting the frontier between that place and the Nantabet, 
when news was received of the rising of the tribes round the outpost of 
Sadon, which had been strengthened and garrisoned temporarily early in 
the year. On relieving the garrison in question the column marched back, 
and satisfactorily completed its task of collecting or licensing guns as 
circumstances dictated, and of imposing the light tribute which is con- 
sidered enough to mark the relations that are henceforth to subsist between 
the tribes and the British Government. Finally, the Irawadi column, a 
detachment of which was left at Sadon, as above mentioned, was successful 
against a league of petty Chiefs banded together for the purpose of smuggling 
between Burma and China, and subdued also a hostile Saubwa, who re- 


sisted the passage of the expedition beyond the Nmaikha. The small 
garrison at Sadon was strenuously attacked by about 700 Kachins between 
the 7th and the 20th February, when it was relieved by the column from 
Kazu. In recognition of the successful resistance offered by the officer left 
in command, the post has been named Fort Harrison. The country round 
was quieted before the main body of the expeditionary force withdrew. 

The above occurrences have been mentioned in some detail as giving the 
best idea that can be conveyed in a mere narrative of the difficulties that 
attend the pacification of a wild and almost inaccessible hill and valley 
frontier. 


On the Siam and Burma frontier there occurred little that requires 
mention in this review. The state of affairs at Khieng-mai or Zimme, 
where the authority of the Siamese Government over the local Chief was 
repeatedly set at naught, necessitated the supplementing of the Treaty of 
1855 by a second, which was concluded in 1881, and provision was made 
for the appointment of a British Yice-Consul on the spot. This officer, 
who took up his duties in April 1884, has jurisdiction in cases in which 
British subjects are concerned, and also with regard to the passage of such 
persons through Siamese territory, and in dealings connected with the 
exploitation of the valuable forests in the Khieng-mai State and the 
surrounding petty chieftainships. 
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Of the protected States within India itself that do not touch the frontier, 

the largest is that of Haidrabad, in the Doccan. 
This was founded early in the 18th century by 
Asaf Jah, one of the military nobles of the court 
of Aurangzib. Not long after his appointment 

™,n, .. by the Emperor to the position of Nizam ul Mulk, 

and Subadar of the Deccan, this officer found himself strong enough to 
throw off the control of the Court of Delhi, and to assume what was 


Area in square miles - 
Population (1881 ) 

„ (1891 ) 

Gross Revenue* (1882) 
(1891) 


82,698 
5,845,594 
11,537,040 
Kx. 3, IK (0,000 

I lx. 3,000,000 


Military force about 10,000 regular, aiul 20,000 
irregulars. 

* Exclusive of the private estates of H. II. The 
Nizam, his relatives, and chief courtiers. 


practically entire independence, whilst maintaining the fiction of the 
suzerainty of the Emperor. For many years after his death in 1748, the 
history of this State is inextricably connected with that of the contest 
between the British and the French for the chief place in Peninsular India. 
The latter were first in the field at the court of the Deccan, but owing to 
reasons which are too well known to need quotation here, the Nizam found 
it advisable to lean on the protection of their rivals in the various struggles 
of which Southern India was then the scene. The wisdom of the choice 
was justified on the conclusion of the wars with Mysore and the Maratlias, 
respectively, but on several occasions subsequent to the latter event, inter- 
vention in the internal administration of the State was found necessary, in 
consequence, usually, of the weakness and neglect of those in power. On 
one occasion, the payments made by the British Government on account of 
territory ceded in what are historically known as the Northern Ci rears, had 
to be capitalised to liquidate urgent claims on the Nizam’s treasury. On 
another, the pay of the military contingent which the State was bound to 
keep up under its agreement with that Government was so in arrears that a 
cession of territory had to be proposed. This expedient, however, was 
staved off for a time by a prompt payment of a portion of the debt, but 
looking to the irregularity of the arrangements and the inefficiency of the 
troops the relations of the two contracting parties were put on a move 
satisfactory basis in 1853. Finally, it was agreed that the British should 
maintain an auxiliary force, now known as the Haidrabad Contingent, and 
pay all expenses connected therewith, as well as the interest on former 
loans or advances, out of the revenues of Berar, a tract which was placed 
under their administration, on the understanding that the surplus revenue 
should be paid over to the Chief’s treasury. This arrangement is still 
in force. The present chief. His Highness Mir Malibub Ali Khan, 
succeeded his father at the ago of three, and was invested with full powers 
of administration by His Excellency the Viceroy, in February 1884. 
Amongst the chief events during the decade must be mentioned the death 
of the well-known minister Sir Salav Jang, in February .1883, and in 1889, 
of his son, who had succeeded him at the request of the young Nizam. 
The State railway system has been much extended, and attempts have been 
made to utilise what are said to be the considerable mineral resources of 
the north-eastern part of the State. The internal administration has been 
subjected to many changes since the towering personality of Sir Salar Jang 
was removed. The loyalty and good feeling of the young Chief towards the 
British Government were conspicuously manifested in the spontaneous offer 
of his treasure and his sword in the defence of the Indian frontier against 
foreign invasion. The incidents that have excited most public interest in 
the last few years may he said to be more picturesque than politically 
important, and carry conviction to the western mind that much of wliat is 
written in the “ Arabian Nights” is not devoid of probability. Though a 
Musalman State, people of that faith form only 9-87 per cent, of the population, 
thus more than compensating for the subordination of their creed in 
Kashmer. 


Mysore. 
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Mysore . — The second State in the Deccan owes its origin to two brothers. Internal States. 
Area in square miles - - - awe who, from small beginnings early in the fifteenth Mysore. 

Population, ml _ - - - ^^s.iss cen tury, carved out, in the succeeding 200 years. 

Gross Revenue, 1882 - - - Rj ; ^oi,9ro a considerable slice from the neighbouring de- 

M w a guS, rc and l! S 25 C m'neiymcu!' ’’SH! crepit kingdoms of the Deccan. Then came the 
Rx - 250,0 °" ■ failure of direct heirs, so frequent and fatal in 

Indian dynasties, and after a few years of military rule, the power fell into 
the hands of one of the Musalman adventurers who had joined the local 
army. The forty years’ rule of Haidar Ali and his son Tipu are matters of 
history. At their fall the British Government reinstated the former family, 
and under the judicious management of the Minister, Purnaiya, one- of the 
few names that stand out in the annals of Native administration, the State 
was restored to peace and financial prosperity. This, however, did not last 
long, and on the retirement of Purnaiya, the Chief entered upon a course 
of misgovernment which ultimately drove his subjects to rebellion. The 
intervention of the Paramount Power was inevitable, and there was no 
alternative but to take action under the treaty of restoration, and assume 
the direct administration of the State. After nearly 50 years of British 
rule, Mysore was again restored to the representative of the family of its 
founder, the adopted son of the late Chief, who in 1881 was formerly 
installed. Since then, as in Haidrabad, progress has been made with mining 
and railway extension, and the State is now connected with both Madras and 
Bombay. The administration is conducted on the same lines, and largely 
by the same officers, as before the rendition. Amongst other innovations 
worthy of note is the establishment of an annual consultative meeting of 
representatives of various classes, nominated at first by the local State 
officials but afterwards elected on property or educational qualification, in 
whose presence the minister reads the budget and the review of the past year’s 
administration. Local grievances are then mentioned to him , but there appears 
to be little or no discussion allowed, so the rate at which the business before 
the assembly is disposed of, though probably a “ record,” in point of speed, is 
not surprising. The census shows that the country has recovered from the 
disastrous effect of the great famine of 1877, and the development of mining- 
enterprise is a marked feature of the present regime. At the accession 
of the Chief, the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore was made 
over to the management of the British Government, together with the 
jurisdiction over this tract, and the subsidy from the State was raised from 
ltx. 250,000 to Ex, 350,000, but the demand for the enhancement has been 
postponed. 


Baroda . — This remnant of the Maratha power in the Gujarath division of Baroda. 
Area in square miios - . . 8.228 the Bombay Presidency consists of several tracts 

Population, 1881 - - - 2,185,005 i so i a ted amongst British territory, as in the south 

Gro98 Revenue, 1882 - - - R*. i, 3|6,2«8 an q cen t r6j or surrounded by other and smaller 

’’yS 'thS; States, chiefly under ruling families of a more 
Jlx ' 37,500 ' northern origin. According to the last census, 

the population of about 2,415,000, contained but 19,000 of the ruling tribe, 
thus following in the track of Kashmer and Haidrabad. The division lying 
to the north-west of British territory in Gujarath is the most populous, and 
returns over a million inhabitants. The outlying possessions of the State 
in the peninsula of Kathiawar contain but 180,000. The rest are found in 
the continental portion of Gujarath, round the chief town, which contains 
a population of 116,000, and further to the south. The founder of the 
State was the favourite adherent of one of the highest of the military 
leaders of the Marathas, who had established himself in Gujarath as the 
collector of tribute on behalf of the Poona Court. In the course of time, 
the Chief was succeeded by a weak representative, whilst the subordinate 
post fell to a strong character, with the result to be expected in those days, 
of the disappearance of the former in favour of the other. The Dabhade 
went back to the Deccan, whilst the Gaikwar assumed power in Gujarath. 

The tribute which the latter imposed upon the weaker chieftains of that 
province was somewhat arbitrary ; but when the British obtained the upper 
hand, the Gaikwar was confirmed in certain claims which were to be 
realised by the former. He was to maintain, also, a certain irregular force 
0.9. d 4 of 
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8.226 
2,185,005 
2,415,396 
Rx. 1,326,268 
ltx. 1,335,090 


Military force, 3,531 cavalry ; 4,988 infantry ; 
47 guns, and 93 artillerymen. Tribute, 
Hx. 37,500. 
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Internal States, of 3,000 cavalry, for police work in the tributary territory. This provision 
(Banda) was abrogated in 1881, and an annual payment of Rx. 37,300 substituted. 

A local levy took the place of the former semi-police force. The mal- 
administration of Malharrao, who succeeded his brother in 1870, rendered 
the interference of the Government of India inevitable. A grave warning 
had no effect. The Gaikwar married his concubine, who five months after the 
ceremony produced a son, whom the Chief wished to make his heir. The 
mercenaries, who had often been a thorn in the side of the State, began to 
show signs of disaffection on account of the withholding of their pay, and 
everything pointed to the proximity of a crisis. Shortly afterwards, the Chief 
was charged with complicity in, if not the instigation of, an attempt to poison 
the Resident. An inquiry was held into this specific matter, whilst a general 
overhauling of the administration took place independently of it. The mem- 
bers of the Commission disagreed in their opinion, and the Government of 
India, accordingly, did not proceed further in the matter of the criminal charge, 
but the results of the coincident investigation showed that Malharrao was 
quite unfit to continue at the head of the State. He was therefore deported, 
and the present chief, Sayajirao, a collateral relative, was adopted under 
the sanction of the Government of India, by the widow of Khanderrao, the 
penultimate Gaikwar, in consideration of the loyalty he had shown during 
the disturbed times of 1857. The ex-chief died at Madras in 1882. The 
son of his concubine, mentioned above, had died beforehand, and his 
widows were settled in Baroda territory on a State pension. The political 
control of Baroda, which had been hitherto exorcised by the Bombay 
Government, was transferred after the above occurrences to the Govern- 
ment of India. During the minority, and since the accession to power of 
the present Chief, the administration of the State has been thoroughly 
re-organised. The cultivable area has been surveyed and assessed, new 
railways have been made, and the former line extended. Much, too, lias 
been done for education. On more than one occasion the chief has visited 
England, and ill-health has compelled him to spend a good deal of time 
away from the cares of state, in visiting different parts of India. Inter- 
woven as this State is with British districts and other Native States, ques- 
tions of considerable complexity in connection with extradition, excise, the 
maintenance of boundary-marks, the realisation of revenue from inhabitants 
of frontier villages and the like, must necessarily arise, so that the 
efficiency of the administration is to a peculiar degree a matter of concern 
outside the limits of the State itself; and during the decade there has been 
much improvement in this respect, and also in the attitude of the Chief 
towards measures suggested for mutual convenience by the British 
Government. 

i&?Sfca n ti! he T In t]ie case of tlle four States of Haidrabad, Baroda, Mysore, and 
Kashmer, the relations with the Paramount Power are conducted through 
an officer appointed to each, communicating immediately with the Govern- 
ment of India. Elsewhere, there are two intermediaries. The Agent or 
Resident, as the case may be, is subordinate either to an Agent to the 
Governor General, as in Rajputana, Central India, or Balochistan, or to 
the local Government or Administration, as in the case of the Bombay, 
Panjab, Madras, Bengal, and North-west Province States, and those con- 
nected with Assam, Burma, and the Central Provinces. 

Rajputana Rajputana . — First of those collections of States comes Rajputana, with an 

Agent to the Governor General, having his head-quarters at Mt. Abu, in 
the Aravalli hills. The 20 States which he superintends are again grouped 
into nine subordinate charges, three of which are Residencies, and the six 
others Agencies. The following statement gives the names of these States, 
with their area, population, and a few other dotails of interest. The 
revenue, however, is not always to be taken as correctly returned, though 
in the cases where the State in question is temporarily under direct admi- 
nistration, as in Jhalawar, Kotah, and Bikaner, there is probably little, if 
any, error. J 
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Area 
in Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Estimated Ke'-enue. 

! • 

! Approxi- 
mate 
Military 
Force. 

Serviceable 

Guns. 

State. 


1891. 

Increase 
per cent, 
since 1881. 

1882-83. 

1891-92. 

’ Tribute. 

f Udaipur (Mewar) - 
J Dungarpur - 

. 

12,861 

1,863,478 

18-48 

Rx. 

240,000 

Rx. 

259,630 

Rx. 

20,000 

21,074 

257 

- 

1,440 

165,400 

13-90 

15,800 

17,640 

2,739 

792 

2 

'j Banswara, &c. 
[Pratapgarh - 

- 

1,937 

212,269 

44*93 

- 

20,400 

3,239 

1,120 

4 

- 

959 

87,975 

10-94 

- 

19,240 

5,689 

794 

2 

/ Jaipur - 

- 

15,349 

2,832,276 

11-75 

495,870 

619.130 

40,000 

20,193 

281 

< Kishangarlt - 

- 

874 

125,516 

11-43 

27,500 

34,590 

_ 

2,581 

51 

I^Lawa - 

- 

19 

3,360 

25-27 

- 

1,280 

22 

- 

- 

f Jodhpur (Mar war) 
n Jesalmer 

I^Sirohi - 

- 

37,445 

2,521,727 

44-06 

325,320 

430,000 

21,300 

7,071 

75 

- 

10,039 

115,701 

6 95 

11,850 

15,000 

_ 

507 

17 

- 

1,900 

188,977 

30-24 

14,920 

25,800 1 

C88 

641 

- 

Bikaner - 

- 

23,090 

831,955 

63-44 

120,000 

199,770 

- 

1,329 

58 

?? W 

is 

?? Q, 

1 1 

1 1 

- 

2,225 

295,675 

16-08 

62,800 

68,190 

22,000 

2,433 

129 

- 

1,415* 

198,934* 

16-89 

118,490 

153,900 

- 

2,890 

77 

[ Shahpura 

- 

406 

63,646 

22-98 

19,630 

28,60o 

1,000 

529 

42 

Bharatpm- - 

. 

1,901 

640,303 

0-82 

277,820 

271,790 

_ 

10,152 

12 

f Dholpur 

- 

1,156 

279,890 

12-10 

90.300 

95,900 

- 

1,852 

17 

j'Karauli 

- 

1,229 

156,587 

5-32 

48,380 

52,650 

- 

2,083 

10 

Alwar, &c. 

- 

3,051 

767,786 

12*42 

241,540 

249,720 

282,020 

_ 

6,308 

272 

Kotah 

- 

3,803 

526,267 

1-73 

235,280 

38.472 

7,000 

95 

Jhalawar- 

- 

3,043 

343,601 

0-91 

1 GO, 430 

151,460 

8,000 

4,532 

84 

Total - - 

- 

130,268 

12,220,323 

20*22 J 

- 

3,982,870 

153,149 

93,881 

1,485 


Internal State 


* Excluding the Tonk pergunnas in Central India. 


Rajasthan, or Rajput ana, is the home of princes, as its name denotes, and Rajasthan or 
owes this distinction more to its adaptability for defence than to its fertility, Ea iP utana ' 
climate, or other natural advantages. Protected by the desert on the north 
and west, and by the Yindhia and Aravalli Hills and forests to the south, it 
was selected as a place of refuge by the descendants of the Aryan colonies 
between the Jamna and the Ganges, with which tract alone communication 
was comparatively easy. It thus contains nearly all that is left of the 
Hindu chivalry of the heroic days, and in few, if any, other parts of the 
world can there be found a dynasty which, like that of Mewar, can trace its 
descent, by unbroken tradition, from the year a.d. 144. But it must be 
admitted that this family stands alone in this respect, for .though the blood 
of the rest of' the Chiefs is no doubt that of the Rajputs of the Epics, in spite 
of the traditional obliteration of that class by the Brahmans, the States over 
which they now rule are of relatively modern constitution. Before pro- 
ceeding therefore to the consideration of the events of the decade under 
review, it is advisable to prefix a short historical notice of the main sections 
of this important group of States. In the first place, of the 20 items in the 
above table, there are three that are not under Rajputs. One appertains 
to a Musalman line; the two others are ruled by Jats, a tribe that is 
better known in the present day in the Panjab than in other parts of 
India, for it there furnishes the larger portion of the Sikh community, and 
its name is even used in some tracts to denote a cultivator of any kind or 
caste. The rest belong to various clans of the Kshatria class of Hindus, 
headed by the Maharana of Udaipur, or Mewar. His position may be 
illustrated by the following facts : On the invasion of the Musalmans from 
the north-west, part of Rajputana was overrun by the foreigners, and 
reduced to subordination. To strengthen his position, the Moghal Emperor, 
like Napoleon, desired to unite himself to the ancient families in possession, 
and so entered into alliances with the daughters of the Rajput Chiefs. Out 
of the latter, Mewar alone persisted in refusing the dubious honour, and in 
after years made this resistance a ground for declining to intermarry with 
his brethren of weaker knee, unless they formally agreed that the offspring 
of the match should inherit the throne, irrespective of the rights, on other 
considerations, of any one else of the descendants. It is not difficult to 
imagine the fratricidal incidents to which such a prescription would give 
rise in the never very close allegiance which the relatives of the Chief 
acknowledged to him. So loose a bond, whether between Chief and 
feudatory, or State and State, offered no serious obstacle to the operations 
of a power like that of the Maratha, nor even to the organised marauding 
expeditions of the Pendhari, who broke out unchecked when the Maratha 
hand was withdrawn from Central India. The intervention of the British 
o.y. E Government 
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Istsekal States. Government became necessary, and most of the engagements entered into- 
{Eajputana.) by the chiefs of Rajputana date from about this period. Jesalmer and 
Bikaner were probably the only States that escaped the visitation of the 
Maratha, an immunity which they owed to their desert frontier, a natural 
protection which enjoys, even to the present day, its reputation for inviola- 
bility. The danger against which they wished to provide through British 
aid was the encroachment of their neighbours. This aid was gradually 
extended from the early years of the present century till the fall of the 
Sindh dynasty, in the one case, and that of the Maratha, in the other. 

States in the Me war Residency . — The premier State in Rajputana, Udaipur,, 
or Mewar, is by no means the largest in area, population, or revenue. The 
three other States that share the attention of the Resident, Dungarpur, 
Banswara, and Pratapgarh, are offshoots from it. At the time the British 
first entered into the general scheme of alliances for the suppression of the 
Pendhari marauders, Mewar was found to be reduced to the utmost ex- 
tremities, and within measurable distance of the disruption by its feudatories 
of the territory that Sindhia and Holkar had left. The authority of the 
Chief was placed again on its proper footing, and under the supervision of 
Colonel Tod, the well-known historian of Rajasthan, the revenue was raised 
in three years from Rx. 44,122 to Rx. 87,7(53. But within a very short time 
after the restoration of the reins of government to the Chief, matters again 
fell back, and from time to time the British Government had to interfere in 
the interests of the State with the conduct of affairs. For many years, 
however, things have been quiet, save for an occasional outbreak amongst the 
Bhils, a wild tribe that inhabits the hill tracts to the south and west of the 
State. The Bhils acknowledge allegiance of a sort to the Chief of Mewar, 
but they have prescriptive rights of an extensive character, and exe mption 
from land revenue is one of them. To keep them in order, and prevent 
their interference with trade through their country, a local corps was 
organised, towards the payment of which the Chief made over the adminis- 
tration of the villages he possessed in Merwara to the Government of India, 
on the understanding that the surplus revenue should be paid into his 
treasury, and that his rights of sovereignty should not bo prejudiced by the 
arrangement. The scheme has had the desired effect of stopping the out- 
breaks of the Bhils, though the relations between them and the Udaipur 
officials are by no means on a pleasant footing. In 1884, the late Muharaua 
died, and, as he had no son, the widows and chief nobles selected for the 
vacancy the present Maharana, whose father had been adopted into a 
branch of the ruling family. It is a sign of the times that instead of dis- 
tributing amongst Brahmans the Rx. 20,000 set apart for funeral largess, it 
was decided to expend that sum in building schools and dispensaries to 
commemorate the deceased Chief. Again, in 1887, in honour of the Jubilee 
of the Queen-Empress, the present Chief issued an order abolishing transit 
duties throughout his State. There is little to relate about the minor States 
in this Residency. The chief of Banswara has acquired a name for lax 
financial administration, and was warned in 1800-01 to set his affairs in 
better train, but without much effect. Dungarpur, too, was reported to be 
averse from moving with the times, hut the wild character of these tracts 
and of much of their population, with the small resources of the States, 
make it necessary to judge the administration very leniently. 

Western States Residency .— The principal State in this charge is that of 
Jodhpur or Marwar, founded in a.d. 1450, by one of the Rather clan. It 
is remarkable that whilst, the Mewar charge is all under Chiefs related to 
each other by clanship, none of the three in the west of Rajputana are of 
the same clan. Sirolii is under the Chauhan, and Jesalmor under the 
Bhatti clan. Jodhpur suffered much both from its neighbours and from 
the Pendhari leader, Amir Khan, who was called in by the then cliiof. 
lhe Marathas also levied a tribute from it of Rx. 600,000, and deprived it 

ni.- J mer ’ British was executed in 1818, whereby the 

Ghiel was bound to furnish a cavalry force and to pay the tribute due in 
former years to Sindhia. The former provision did not work well, so it 
was replaced by an annual payment for what is now the Ermpura irregular 
force. In 1868 the disputes between the Chief and his subordinate, or 

feudal 
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feudal, chieftains became so acute that the Government of India were Internal State?. 

obliged to make an arrangement for placing the administration in the hands of ( Rajputana .} 

a council through whom, and with the advice of the Resident, the matters in 

issue were settled. The present Chief succeeded his father in 1873, and since 

then there has been no disturbance. The internal affairs of the State have 

been placed on a good footing ; postal lines have been established to outlying 

tracts and the judicial powers of the principal estate-holders were defined and 

regulated by mutual agreement in 1884. A State Council was established in 

1889, to which four of the leading sub-chieftains were nominated. The 

-chief town was connected with the through line of rail in 1880, and a branch 

was opened at the end of 1891 to the capital of the adjacent State of Bikaner. 

The whole of this tract lies within the zone of light and often deficient 
rainfall, and during the decade on several occasions there has been a scarcity 
of fodder and water. Relief works were opened in 1891-92, but it seems 
that the people affected are so accustomed to migrate in such circumstances 
that large numbers managed to support both themselves and their herds by 
going eastwards for the season, , and indenting upon the States in that 
direction for grazing and harvest work. Jesalmer is one of the few States 
in Rajputana that escaped a Maratha invasion. It was deprived, however, 
of a portion of its territory by Sindh, and on the occupation of the latter 
country by the British the tract in question was restored. The late Chief 
died in 1891, and during the minority of the son adopted by his widows, 
the administration is being conducted by the Resident as superintendent, 
with the aid of a minister and council. The small State of Sirolii contains 
the headquarters of the Agency on Mount Abu. Its political connection 
with the British Government began, as in so many other cases, by an 
application for protection against one of his more powerful neighbours. 

Half the annual tribute then settled was remitted to one of the successors 
to the State, in consideration of his loyalty during the Mutiny of 1857. 

In 1889 his son, who succeeded him in 1875, received an accession to his 
title, as a hereditary distinction. 

Bikaner . — This semi-desert State was founded about the end of the 
fifteenth century, by a scion of the Rathor house of Jodhpur. By one of 
the curious coincidences that are found in the history of Rajasthan, it was 
against the parent State that the Bikaner Chief applied to the British for 
protection when he first entered into communication with that government. 

He received an accession of territory from the Government of India as a 
reward for co-operation against the mutineers and for sheltering European 
fugitives from across the frontier. The late Chief behaved with injustice 
and severity towards the larger estate-holders under his rule till in 1883 
an attempt to raise the money payment taken from them in lieu of service 
caused them to go out in open revolt. Finally, a small British force had to 
be marched against them, and a resident representative of the Government 
of India was appointed to see that no further outbreak took place, and that 
the grievances complained of were investigated and removed. In 1887 that 
Chief died, and his only brother, whom he had adopted, was placed on the 
throne. As the latter was only seven years old the administration is being 
conducted by a council, of which the Agent is president, whilst the young Chief 
is under instruction at the Mayo College at Ajmer. This State is reported to 
breed the best camels in India, and a corps 500 strong, with riders and 
equipment, is contributed by the Chief to the Imperial force of which 
mention has been made above. It has the distinction of being the only 
corps of its kind in the Empire. 

The Jaipur Residency . — This charge includes three States, one of which, 

Eawa, was only recognised as independent of its parent in 1867. The next 
dates from the end of the 16th century, when it was confirmed in the 
possession of a younger branch of the Jodhpur family, then high in favour 
at the court of Agra. Jaipur, the eponymous State, is the largest in 

C ulation and revenue of any in Rajputana. It was founded in the first 
: of the 12th century by the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs hailing originally 
from Ajodhia. In the time of the Moghal Empire this State furnished 
both princesses and military leaders to the Musalman power, and on the 
former account lowered its rank in the eye of Mewar, in the same way as 
Marwar had done. The capital city, which is one of the most picturesque 
0.9. e 2 in 
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in India, was founded by Jai Singli II., the celebrated astronomer, about the 
end of the 17th century. Within the reigns of the last two Chiefs it has 
been adorned with parks, museums, and schools, to an extent that makes 
it the show place of Rajputana. The encroachments of the Marathas in 
the first instance, and afterwards those of the Pendhari, brought the State 
into the sphere of British policy in Upper India, and the protection of the 
Government of India was extended to Jaipur in 1818. The first result 
of the support was the settlement of the questions outstanding between the 
Chief and his feudatories, as had been the case in Udaipur on a similar 
occasion. The intervention of the Government of India became necessary 
on two subsequent occasions between the above year and 1835, when the 
late Chief was placed on the throne at the age of two, under British super- 
vision, with a Council of regency. The intelligence and energy of the Chief on 
his accession to full administrative power were soon manifested in the execution 
of a scheme of roads, schools, and other improvements throughout his State. 
For his services at the time of the Mutiny he received a grant of land from 
the Government of India, and some few years later his personal salute was 
increased by a few guns in recognition of his liberality in relief of distress 
during the great famine in Itajputana in 1868. O 11 his death in 1880, ho 

was succeeded by a relative nominated just before his decease. The pro- 
gress initiated by the late Chief has been continued by his successor, and 
though there are no striking events to record during the last 10 years, the 
State still keeps ahead of the rest in material prosperity and in the main- 
tenance of a high standard of Indian art. Kishengarh, the offshoot of 
Marwar, came under British protection at about the same time as its larger 
neighbour Jaipur. The Chief was involved in continual disputes with his 
feudatories, who were getting the better in the struggle, and within a few 
years a regency had to be proposed on his behalf, but after further troubles 
the Chief preferred abdication in favour of his son. Matters remained quiet 
till 1873, when the principal feudatory, the Thakur of Fateligarli, again 
asserted his independence, but submitted on the receipt of formal warning 
from the Government of India that his claim would not. be allowed. The 
small chieftainship of Lawa was tributary to the Pendhari State of Tonk 
until 1867, when on the murder of the Chief at the instigation of his 
suzerain it was declared independent. The Chief is of the family of Jaipur. 
He does not enjoy full powers in civil or criminal matters, and the residuary 
jurisdiction is vested in the Resident at Jaipur. 


The Eastern States Agency. — This charge comprises the two Jat States of 
Bharatpur and Dliolpur, with the Rajput State of Karauli, the Chief of 
which is the head of the Jadu clan, and therefore descended from Krishna, 
whose name is closely connected with Mathura and its neighbourhood. 
The Jat tribe seems to have migrated in the shape of marauding com- 
munities from the west of the Punjab and north Sindh. One of their Chiefs 
attained some notoriety during the early years of the 18th century, and 
received the grant of a village near Dig, which in the troubled times that 
followed the death of Aurangzib was expanded into the present State. 
The territory comprised within it, however, was first of all occupied, and 
then enlarged by Sindhia, who received help through the medium of his 
general, M. Perron, from the then chief. In the course of the Maratba war 
ot 1803 the defence of Bharatpur was one of the most renowned incidents, 
though the fort had to be surrendered, and Holkar, who had taken refuge 
there, was, by agreement, sent out of the Bharatpur territories. In 1826 
the fort was stormed and dismantled in the course of a war of succession in 
which the aid of the British had been invoked by the rightful heir. The 
present Chief succeeded in 1853, as a minor. In 1886 the chieftains of a 
village or two rose against him, and he had to employ the State troops to 
reduce them to submission, his action being held by the Government of 
India to have been justified by the circumstances of the resistance. 
Hhoipur, formerly known as Gohad, rose under the auspices of the 
Marathas, and after the defeat of that power at Panipat, the Chief rebelled 
^ ^ possession of Gwalior. He was ousted by Sindhia after the peace 
0 fealbai, and at the settlement of 1806 the river Cliambal was recognised 

S.Srf.T th - m ,SS ts of his .* er rit°'7- The present Chief succeed^ hie 
g diather m 1873, as a minor, and was invested with full powers of 

administration 
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administration in 1883. lie is somewhat of an absentee, and the finances Internal States. 

of his State, owing io his personal extravagance, are in an unsatisfactory (Bajputana.) 

condition. He is one of the finest riders in India, and an enthusiastic hog- 

hunter. Karauli was made tributary to the Marathas on the advance of 

that power towards Delhi, and thus fell in 1817 to the British Government, 

by whom the State was taken under protection. Beyond a few internal 

disputes, in which the Government of India acted as mediator, nothing of 

importance has happened in this State since the above settlement. The 

Chief received a remission of the debt then owing by him to the Government 

of India in consideration of his services in 1857, with an increase in his 

salute, the honour most prized by a Chief of any that the Paramount Power 

can confer. In 1881 his successor had brought the State into fin ancial 

difficulties, so that his authority was transferred to a Council under the 

control of the Political Agent. This arrangement was continued after the 

death of the Chief until 1887, when the present occupant of the throne was 

granted increased powers. As the State debts were cleared off in 1889, full 

powers were then conferred on him. 

Ahcar . — This State was carved out of Jaipur and Bharatpur during the 
disturbed times in the latter half of last century by a chieftain of the Naruka 
clan of Rajputs. It was recognised by the British Government in 1803, but 
on the violation of one of the provisions of a subsequent engagement 
regarding interference or agreements with other States, an expedition had 
to be made to compel the Chief to disgorge the territory he had occupied 
beyond his frontier. The results were obtained, however, by the demonstra- 
tion alone, and no resistance was made. Subsequent disturbances have 
arisen in the State itself owing to the struggle for power between the 
Rajput and the Musalman factions at the court of the Chief, and in 1870, 
on the settlement of a revolt headed by one of the former, the Chief was 
deprived of power and the administration entrusted to a Council, under the 
presidence of a British officer. This Chief died in 1874, without issue, 
natural or adopted. The State thereby escheated to the Government of 
India, but it was decided to sanction the selection of a Chief from one of the 
collateral branches of the late ruling family. The late Chief, then a 
minor, was elected, and the Government of India invested him with full 
powers in 1877. In 1885 a long and acrimonious dispute between Alwar 
and Bharatpur, on the subject of irrigation rights from the Ruparel river, 
was brought to an end by mutual exchange of villages. The Chief died in 
'May 1892, leaving a son ten years of age. The administration will therefore 
continue under the State Council, with the Agent as general adviser. The 
late Chief had received an addition to his title in 1889, and had paid special 
attention to the efficiency of his forces. 

The Southern States : — Haraoti Agency. There are three States under 
this charge. The first, Bundi, is ruled by a member of the Hara clan of 
Rajputs, and till 1889 the Chief had the distinction of being the doyen of 
Indian rulers, having succeeded to his father in 1821, four years after the 
British had entered into the system of agreements entailed by the dissolution 
of the Maratha power in this part of India. He died in the year above 
mentioned, leaving the Mir of Khairpur, in Sindh, at the head of the list in 
age, though not in length of reign. Bundi suffered much from the attentions 
of Sindhia and Holkar, who took upon themselves the task of administering 
its revenue, after the then Chief had invoked the aid of the Peshwa in 
expelling a local usurper. In 1818 the State entered into an agreement 
with the British under which the Chief co-operated with the latter in keeping 
back the Pendhari bands from ranging further' north. When things had 
quieted down, arrangements were made for recovering for him the 
lands of which he had been practically deprived by his Maratha neighbours. 

During the long reign of the late Chief, the British Government had to 
interfere on more than one occasion in internal affairs, and after the 
mutiny, owing to the Chiefs want of zeal in aiding the forces engaged near 
his territory, friendly intercourse was broken off for about three years. 

Before his death, however, he received the decorations of the Star of India 
and of the Indian Empire. The last year of his life was distinguished by 
the revolt of one of his chief feudatories, the Thakur of Kapran,- who stood 
a siege in his village, then broke out and escaped across the Chambal. His 

o.g. e 3 estate 
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Lntsknal States, estate was accordingly confiscated. The Tonk State was acquired by the 
{Rajjftttsaa.) Peudhari leader, Amir Khan, and on being taken under British protection, 
was guaranteed in the possession of all territory he held under Holkar. He 
claimed, however, far more than this, as he had acquired considerable tracts 
from the weaker Rajput chiefs in the neighbourhood, but finally he agreed 
to the terms offered, with the addition spontaneously made by the Govern- 
ment of India, of the fort and district of Rampura. In 1867, the then 
Nawab was deposed on account of his attack on the Thakur of Lawa, 
mentioned in connection with the Jaipur charge. During the first three 
years of the new Chief s rule, the administration was placed under a Council, 
directed by a specially deputed British officer. In 1870 the Nawab was 
given full authority, with his uncle as Wazir. The Shahpura State is held by 
one of the Sisodia clan, and connected, therefore, with the Udaipur house, 
but the estate was granted in the first instance by the Moghal Emperor, 
and is held, since the British occupied Ajmer, under the authority of the 
latter power. The Chief holds, however, lands in Mewar, in regard to which 
he stands in the relation of feudatory to the Maliarana. The present Chief 
owes his accession to his selection by the feudatories from amongst the 
nearest of kin to his predecessor, who died without issue in 1869. The 
management of his State was made over to him in 1875. 

The Kota and Jhalawar Agencies . — The former of these was formed out 
of Bundi under pressure by the Mewar State, in the middle of the 17th 
century, and the younger branch of the Bundi family was in possession 
when the British entered into agreements with the State in connection with 
the suppression of the Pendhari in 1817. At this time, the minister, Zalim 
Singh, was the actual ruler of the State, by request of the Chief himself, and 
the firm administration that followed the reduction of the Marathas, raised 
the fortunes of Kota to the first rank in Rajputana. It was proposed that 
a separate estate should be granted to this minister for his great services, 
but he declined the honour, and induced the British Government to annex 
the grant to the Kota possessions. On his death, however, the administra- 
tion fell into weak hands, and in 1838 the disputes between the Chief and 
the descendant of Zalim Singh, in whose family the office of minister had 
been made hereditary, and the incompetence of the latter, necessitated a 
revision of the arrangement, so a portion of the State was cut off and made 
over as a separate Chiefship to the family of the late minister, under the 
title of the State of Jhalawar. This necessitated a revision of the treaty 
engagements with the Chief, in the course of which the tribute due from 
him was reduced by Rx. 8,000, and an auxiliary force was prescribed at a 
cost not exceeding Rx. 20,000 annually. The tribute thus reduced was 
imposed upon the portion of the State that passed over to Jhalawar. The 
auxiliaries in question mutinied in 1857, and are now represented by the 
Deoli Irregular Force. The State was left in groat confusion and debt in 
1866, when the Chief died, and his successor, in spite of repeated warnings, 
showed no intention of effecting any improvement, so in 1874 a minister 
was appointed by the British Government, and the Chief withdrew from all 
participation in the government. On the retirement of the minister in 
1876 the affairs of the State were placed in the hands of a Council acting 
with the Agent, and after a while, the Chief was re-admitted to a share in 
the administration. In 1889, however, he died, and his adopted son, a 
minor, was placed on the throne, the Agent and Council conducting matters 
as heretofore. The origin of the Jhalawar State has been mentioned above. 
When the direct line became extinct, in 1875, the question was raised by 
the Kota State whether the grant was not then to lapse ; the Government 
•of India, however, held that the assignment had been made unconditionally, 
so an adoption was sanctioned. On attaining his majority in 1883, the 
Jhalawar Chief entered into the same agreement that had been adopted in 
the case of Alwar and Dholpur, namely, that the advice of the Agent was to 
be sought and taken, and that no disturbance of the arrangements made 
during the minority should take place in important matters without the 
Agent’s concurrence. These conditions were so frequently violated that the 
superintendence of a British officer had to be re-established, but at the end 
©f 1892 the Chief who had promised compliance in future, was to be 
restored to power on terms very similar to those exacted on his accession. 

Taking 
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Taking Rajputana as a whole, the decade may he said to have been internal States. 
one of steady, if not rapid, improvement. The remarkable increase of 20 per (Rajputam.) 
cent, in population since 1881, shown by the census, is probably not based 
entirely on fact, as a considerable part of it is, no doubt, attributable to the 
more accurate enumeration of 1891. The harvests, according to the reports 
of the local authorities, have not been such as to justify so large a develop- 
ment. Though there has been but one year in which a portion of the 
Agency may be said to have approached famine in the degree of the pre- 
vailing scarcity, the centre and west have repeatedly experienced short 
rainfall with all its consequences to population and cattle. The worst year 
was that with which this review closes, when the sufferers were the 
inhabitants of Kisliangarh, Ajmer, and the Western States. On the other 
hand, on every occasion when one part of the Agency has been unlucky, 
there has been good rain in another, so the temporary migration which has 
been mentioned in connection with the west, above, has become a habit, and 
the population affected drive their cattle to fresh grazing grounds in pre- 
ference to stopping at home to work on tanks, roads, or similar undertakings. 

In this respect, there is highly commendable co-operation on the part of 
the States visited by these gangs of wanderers, of which the reports of 
189 L-92 afford evidence. Grazing grounds were thrown open, and measures 
of relief and inspection adopted, and it is a proof of the character of the 
movement that, in spite of the offer of abundant waste land on which to 
settle, no one was found to take advantage of this facility, but invariably 
the gang chose to return to their home as soon as the stress of scarcity was 
past. The main political events have been already narrated in connection 
with the States where they respectively occurred. The trade of the Agency 
has been largely benefited by the new lines of railway, and to some extent, 
no doubt, by the abolition of transit duties during the last six or seven 
years. Iiajputana is so large a tract, and in most parts of it the villages 
are so far apart, that police supervision is attended with peculiar difficulty. 

On the whole, the tendency to go, out in bands for the purpose of gang 
robbery has been less during the period under review, though it varies with 
the season. 

In a bad year, the lower classes, and especially the Bhil, Moghia, and. 

Mina castes, which are but partially reclaimed from wild life, have still the 
inclination to assuage the pinch of hunger by levying unwilling contributions 
from wayfarers, but of organised robbery by professional gangs, there is now 
less, in most parts of the Agency. Curious outbreaks of almost obsolete 
crime are still reported, though very rarely. The forest tribes of the southern 
hills have not yet given up their practice of swinging the old women whom 
public opinion has decided to be witches ; and, in at least two instances, self 
immolation has been resorted to as a protest against the high-handed conduct 
of a person beyond the reach of any other form of influence. Finally, 
this review must not end without mentioning the Association inaugurated by 
Colonel Walter, a late Agent to the Governor-General, for the reform of 
social arrangements in connection with marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

These are notoriously heavy burdens on a Rajput family, and both lead to 
debt, and the former to the neglect of female children, if not to actual 
infanticide. In March 1888, a meeting was held at Ajmer, consisting of 
representatives of all the main Rajput States, including members of the 
castes which chiefly profit by such expenditure as well as of those on whom 
it falls. Rules for the regulation of the largess and other expenses on such 
occasions were discussed, and it was decided to take up the question, too, 
of the practice of marrying at immature age. Finally, local committees 
were formed to see that these rules were published, and, as far as possible, 

adopted.' In the Agent’s re- 
port for the last year of the 
decade it is stated that the 
society is doing excellent 
work. The marginal table 
shows the progress of the 
movement. The number of 
Rajputs in the Agency is 
about 750,000, but the 
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internal States, society is still young. Evidently the raising the age for marriage amongst 
(. Raj/jutam ). oirls is the most difficult innovation to get accepted, but the fact that 

even the number shown in the table of a caste like the Rajput should have 
accepted it indicates the vitality of the attempt. 

Central India. This term is a purely conventional one, used to denote the collection of 
States which it has been found convenient for administrative purposes to 
place under the supervision of a single Agent to the Governor General, and 
has no basis in geographical, ethnological, or political distinctions. On the 
contrary, it is full of every kind of geographical and political complication. 
Few of* the larger States thus grouped together constitute compact and 
continuous areas, but are composed of a number of villages here and there, 
with a nucleus of more or less importance round the chief town. It is the 
same with the political relations of the States to each other. I ho strong 
exacted tribute from the weak, but themselves paid blackmail to compara- 
tively insignificant tribes on their border, who took every opportunity during 
the disturbed conditions of the latter half of last century to get what they 
could, when they could, out of their neighbours. Some of the Chiefs are in 
direct treaty agreements with the Government of India, others are guaran- 
teed only in their possessions by that Government, and of these last some 
are protected by engagements between the superior State and its subor- 
dinate, others by a joint engagement by the former and the British Govern- 
ment, others, again, by an order issued by the superior and merely counter- 
signed by the representative of the British power. 

All this diversity is due to the circumstances in which the various States 
were found to be situated at the time the British Government stepped in to 
effect a settlement once for all, of this cock-pit of India. The submission of 
the Peshwa and the pacification of the country after the Pendhari war gave 
the opportunity. The Maratha rule in Central India consisted of nothing 
more than the exaction of tribute, according to partition arranged amongst 
the different leaders, from all whom they could reduce to subjection. The 
extent of their power, therefore, varied with their freedom from complica- 
tions in other parts of India, for as soon as a material portion of their army 
left for the field, the local chieftains either took to the hills or raided on 
their neighbours, without any fear of immediate retribution. It was the 
policy of the British Government to declare the permanency of the rights 
found to exist at the time of their first occupation of the country, on the 
condition that the Chiefs thus guaranteed in possession maintained order at 
home, and refrained from encroachments abroad. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the Chiefs under treaty, the so-called Mediatisod States can be divided 
into two classes : those in which the interference of the superior Chief is 
expressly prohibited, and those in whose case no such embargo is placed. 
It is superfluous to enter here into the subsequent complications that have 
arisen out of the engagements owing to the change of conditions that ha ve 
ensued on so long a period of peace and protection. It is obvious that such 
a transition tends to obliterate the clear appreciation of the relations sub- 
sisting at the date of the contract, and it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India to enforce a strict adherence to the terms then settled. 

The Agency is sub-divided as regards its historical relations with the 
British Government into two main sections. First, Central India properly 
so called, comprising the western states, and Bundelkhand, secondly Raghelk- 
hand, the eastern portion, held chiefly by the eponymous clans of Rajputs, 
the Bundela and the Baghel. For the purpose of political supervision, 
there is a cross division of the western section into the Residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and the Agencies of Western Mahva, Bhopawar, 
Bhopal, and an assistant Agency at Guna. Baghelkhand and Bnndelkitand, 
too, have their respective Agents at Satna and Nowgong. The Agent to the 
Governor-General has his headquarters at Indore. 

. , ^ e following statement contains the principal statistics of the more 
important States. It must be mentioned that within the political charge 
of Central India there are certain detached portions of the Tonk State, in 
Rajputana. Similarly, in Mewar, there are several villages belonging to 
Gwalior and Indore respectively. The former are included in this state- 
ment, 
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ment, the latter in the table for Rajputana. The areas for the different 
states in Central India are only approximate, owing to the number of 
detached and isolated villages and groups of villages scattered amongst the 
different Agencies, in many cases far from the main tract, and merely enclaved 
in other States. 


Central India. 

Approxi- 
mate Area 

Population, 

Increase 
per Cent, 
since 
1881. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

in Square 
Miles. 

1891. 

Men. i 

1 

Guns. 






Rx. 

Rx. 



Total - 

- 

77,803 

10,31S,S12 

9-92 

3,536.200 

58,690 

61,297 


Treaty States : 









Gwalior - 

- 

29,100 

3,306,498 

14-07 

1.377, noo 

5,405 

17,428 

48 

Indore - - - 

- 

8,400 

1,094,150 

3*68 

760,000 

605 

9,100 

80 

Bhopal - 

- 

0,900 

952,480 

0-26 

270,000 

18,182 

3,129 

6 

Dewas, Senr. 

„ Junr, 

- 

| 800 | 

82,389 

69,084 

11*42 

2-14 

32,500 

32,500 

80,000 

1 3,302 * 

677 

272 

2 

i ^ 

Dhar 

- 

1,750 

169,474 

11-58 

766 

1,634 

i 3 

Jaora - - - 

- 

600 

117,050 

8*49 

96,000 

15,903 

848 

15 

Bundelkhand : 









Orchha - 

. 

2,000 

333,020 

0-90 

90,000 

— 

4,650 

90 

Datia - 

. 

850 

186,440 

2-10 

100,000 

— 

6,328 

44 

Samthar - 


170 

40,541 

4’ 93 

40,000 

— 

2,615 

6 

Re wall - 

- 

11,330 

1,508,943 

1 

15-6] 

130,000 

— 

3,894 

11 

Total, Treaty States - - 

- 

01,400 

1 

1 

7,921,275 

9-99 

3,018,900 

44,163 

50,575 

313 


There are, in all, 10 States under treaty engagements with the Govern- 
ment of India, and about 127 minor States, under guarantee of different 
forms. Six of the treaty States lie in Central India proper, three in 
Bundelkhand, and one in Baghelkhand. Of the minor States, 97 are in 
the former division and 26 in Bundelkhand. As regards the race or caste 
of the Chiefs under treaty, Bhopal and Jaora are Musalmans of Pathan 
descent. Gwalior, or Sindhia, is a Maratha, and Dhar, belonging to 
the Puar, a Deccan clan of Rajput origin. Indore, or Holkar, is 
by caste a Dhangar, the shepherd tribe of the Maratha country. In 
Bundelkhand, Orchha is the senior Bundel State, and Datia an off- 
shoot from it. Samthar, again, separated at a later date from the 
latter. The Rewa Chief is the head of the Baghel clan, and whilst two of 
the smaller States in this Agency are derived from his family, the two others 
are connected with Panna, a Bundel Chief. Amongst the smaller States 
there are several Musalman possessions detached from Bhopal, or similar 
large estates held from Delhi, or carved out by Pendhari leaders and other 
freebooters. Rajputs, however, predominate, with a few Marathas, endowed 
with estates by the great military leaders of the last century, or, at all 
events, found in possession at the British settlement. 

Gwalior. — This, the largest State in Central India, was permanently 
occupied by Sindhia on the return of the Marathas three years after the 
battle of Panipat, that is, in 1764. The subsequent history of this State is 
well known. The Chief had acquired so many detached collections of 
villages at different times in the adventurous career of various members of 
the family, that it was not until 1871 that the final exchanges were effected, 
and his rights to territory completely embedded in British or Haidrabad 
districts extinguished in favour of cessions more conveniently situated. 
The capital town has been connected by rail with both Agra and Bombay, 
and other lines to join together the two main sections of the State are 
under survey. The debt contracted in 1877, for the purpose of famine 
relief, was repaid to the Government of India in 1887, and the finances of 
the State have been for some years in a flourishing condition. The late 
Chief, who had received from the British Government substantial recognition 
of the services of his administration during the mutiny of 1857, inherited 
all the military instincts of his ancestors, and studied to place his local 
forces on an efficient footing. In 1877, therefore, in addition to the civil 
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honours o-iven on the occasion of the assumption of the title of Empress by 
Her Majesty, Sindhia was made an honorary general in the British army, 
and Knight* Grand Cross of the Bath. He had often expressed his earnest 
. desire to be again placed in possession of the fort of Gwalior, occupied by 
the British on its recapture from the revolted troops in 1858. In 1885 
both the fortress and the cantonment of Morar were formally replaced in 
the occupation of the troops of His Highness Sindhia, in exchange for the 
fort and town of Jhansi, which had become the centre of a British district. 
The actual ceremony of rendition of Gwalior took place in March 188(5. 
Within three months of this, the realisation of one of his most ardent 
wishes, the Chief died, leaving a son of 10 years old to succeed him. A 
Council of Regency was appointed under the presidency of the minister, 
Sir Ganpatrao Khadke, who had served the late Chief in that capacity for 
more than 20 years. The Council signalised the accession of the young 
Chief by notifying the abolition of transit duties throughout the State. On 
the death in 1888 of Sir Ganpatrao, the mother of the Chief was installed 
as Regent, and Bapu Sahib Jadu, her father, became President of the 
Council, one of the stipulations being that the Rani should have no admin- 
istrative powers, or right of interference in public affairs. The Child' is 
under education at his own capital, under European supervision. The 
State was for some years infested by gangs of robbers which enjoyed com- 
parative impunity. Of late, however, measures have been taken with some, 
though by no means complete, success to suppress them, and much wanted 
reforms in many branches of the administration have been initiated, 
am ongst them a survey, and the settlement of the Land Revenue. ( hie 
of the most noteworthy and picturesque incidents of the decade was 
the discovery of the treasure amassed by the late Chief. The actual 
amount thus found was Rx. (5,050,100. It was buried in almost inaccessible 
underground chambers, in pits and in wells. Neither the President of the 
Council or any of the courtiers knew where it had been stored, though the 
gross amount was entered in the books. The late Chief, it appears, began 
concealing his treasure about a dozen years before he died. He took into 
his confidence only three or four old servants, some of whom had died 
before him. None of the four had any knowledge of the transactions of 
the others, or of what was in their charge. Some of the cash was in bags 
which had been eaten by white ants, so that on the opening of the chamber 
the whole fell on to the floor in a heap. Some more was in pots buried in 
the garden or below the floors of the Chiefs private apartments. The hulk 
was in silver coin of various mintage, but about Rx. 403,000 was in gold. 
The Council of Regency placed Rx. 3,500,000 on loan with the Government 
of India, to be repaid in annual instalments, beginning with the year in 
which the young chief is invested with his full powers. Of the rest, the 
proposed lines of railway will take up a portion. 

Indore . — Like Sindhia, the founder of the Indore State was a soldier of 
fortune in the Maratha expedition to Northern India, about the middle of 
the 18th century. Early in the present century his successor compromised 
his prospects in Central India by his rivalry with Sindhia in the Deccan, 
and by his ill-advised campaign against the British in 1805, which ended in 
his flight to the banks of the Beas, in the futile attempt to raise a Sikh 
coalition against the foreigner. Hostilities again broke out during the 
British war with the Peshwa, but were ended at Maliidpur. Between that 
date and the accession of the late Chief in 1852, the State was not un- 
frequently troubled with internal dissension, and the intervention of the 
Government was required to prevent serious outbreaks. During the mutiny 
of 1857 the Malwa Contingent revolted and was disbanded, but no new 
corps was formed in its place, and the cash contribution from tins Indore 
State was adjusted in other ways. A transfer of territory was effected in 
1868, on the same linos and with the same object as that mentioned above 
in the .case of Gwalior, but as an act of grace, a tract of about 360 square 
miles in the Satpura hills, which had formed part of a district ceded by 
Holkar by the treaty of Mandesur was returned to him in 1877. During 
the last ten years there have been few events of importance in this State. 
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Owing partly to the laxity of administration, partly to occasional failures of internal States. 

crops, gang robbery was exceptionally rife for many seasons, ancl has only ( Central India.) 

been kept under during the last year or two. The late Chief died in 1886, 

three days before his hereditary rival Sindhia. He was succeeded by his 

son, who, until within a comparatively recent period, showed little interest 

in the administration, and gave but slender support to the ministers who 

were successively employed by him. Lately, however, the reports have 

been more favourable. 

Dewns . — This State, which is divided into a senior and junior branch, lies 
close to Indore ; the Chiefs are Marathas, and came into Malwa with the 
first Peshwa, and suffered much oppression at the hands of their more 
powerful companions, Sindhia and Holkar, in addition to the extortion of 
the Pendhari raiders in whose road the State lay. Beyond the fact that the 
two branches were separated in interests in 1841, there is little to record of 
the State since it was taken under protection in 1818. The present Chief of 
the senior line has allowed the State to get into serious pecuniary trouble, 
and in 1875 the management was placed under a Superintendent appointed by 
the Agent to the Governor General, arid the Chief was pensioned off. Early 
in 1881 the debt had been mostly paid off, and the Chief was re-admitted to 
a share of the administration. After sundry changes of adviser, he was 
found incompetent to have charge of his State, so the former arrangement 
has been reimposed, and a Superintendent takes upon himself the whole of 
the duty of administration, under the Agent’s supervision. The Chief of the 
junior branch died in 1892, and was succeeded by the elder son of his 
adoptive brother, a minor, so that the State is under the direct administration 
of the Agent. 

Jaora. — The Nawab of Jaora is the descendant of the brother-in-law of 
the celebrated Amir Khan, who founded the State of Tonk, in Rajputana. 

His ancestor represented that successful freebooter at the court of Holkar, 
and gained the favour of that Chief to such purpose that he was granted an 
assignment of land, which was recognised at the time of the negotiations 
ending with the treaty of Mandesur. Thus, whilst guaranteeing the suc- 
cession, the British Government authorised the presentation to Holkar of 
the usual fine on the accession of each occupant of the throne. This pro- 
vision, however, allowed of no intervention on the part of the Maratha 
Chief in the matter of succession. The present Nawab succeeded his father 
in 1865, and was invested with full powers of administration in 1874. In 
1881 a Council was appointed to advise him, but gradually retired from 
their office, owing to the attitude assumed towards them by the Chief. In 
1885 the state of the finances necessitated a loan from the Government of 
India to enable the administration to be carried on, and a new minister was 
nominated to set matters straight. The land revenue collection, which had 
previously been left on the old and generally prevalent basis of annual 
farms, was taken into the hands of a State Agency with beneficial results to 
both raiat and the treasury. It is expected that, if the present system is 
maintained, the State will be free of debt by 1896, or thereabouts. 

Dhar . — The State of Dhar was one of the earliest to be assigned by the 
Peshwas to a Maratha Chief in Central India, but the grant was soon dis- 
counted by the depredations of Sindhia and Holkar, whose authority was 
extended by means that were not within the reach of the Puar and his more 
localised influences. Its subsequent history is not different, save in detail, 
from that of most of the other States taken under British protection about 
the year 1818. Some of the territory it had lost was restored, some of its 
tributary rights were transferred or extinguished, and a loan was made by 
the Government of India to keep the State solvent. In the mutiny of 1857, 
this State took the wrong side, and was confiscated by the Government of 
India, but was restored in 1864 on the arrival of the young chief at the age 
of 18. In 1880, the only wife of the chief having died, the latter adopted 
his nephew, with the sanction of the Government of India. The adminis- 
tration of the State has been judiciously conducted, and the Chief has on 
two occasions received the honour of decorations from Her Majesty. 

o.y. f 2 Bhopal. 
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Internal States. 
( Central India,') 


Bhopal . — Amongst the Mnsalman States of India, Bhopal comes second 
in rank. The founder was an officer in the service of Aurangzib, and took 
advantage, like so many others, of the removal of that strong hand to 
enlarge the domain of which he had been in charge, and to assert his inde- 
pendence. By race he was a Pathan. Qn the arrival of the Marathas, the 
Bhopal Chief had to abandon his claim to estates he had got in Malwa, but 
was confirmed in those round his headquarters. During the struggle with 
the Pendhari bands and the Bhonsle Chief of Nagpur, Bhopal fell into the 
hands of a collateral branch of the reigning family, in whose lino it has 
since continued. The new Chief managed to convert, on payment of due 
consideration, the Pendhari leaders into allies against the Marathas from 
the south-east, and thus Bhopal became, a little later on, the place of refuge 
for many of the bands that were being hunted from other parts of the 
country. This led to engagements with the British Government for 
assistance in suppressing them, which were loyally observed by the Nawab, 
who received a territorial reward for his help. One of the most note- 
worthy features in the administration of this State has been the predomi- 
nance of successive Begams since 1819. First, the minor Chief was under 
the Regency of his aunt, and married her daughter, in 1835. Family 
dissensions reached such a pitch that the mediation of the Government of 
India was solicited and found inevitable. On the death of this Chief, the 
succession passed to his daughter, under the regency of her mother, and 
subsequently the daughter found it best to withdraw her claims to power 
during the lifetime of the latter. In 1868, the elder Begam died, and the 
younger assumed the reins of the State, having obtained the recognition of 
the Government of India to the succession of her daughter, in turn. 
Having lost her husband, who enjoyed the title of Nawab consort, in 18(57, 
she married again, and became a widow for the second time in 1890. As 
she had withdrawn for some time from public affairs, the administration fell 
largely into the hands of Maulvi Sadik Hassan, her second husband, whose 
interference was so detrimental that in 1885 the Government of India was 
obliged, after repeated expostulations, to forbid it. A responsible minister 
was pressed upon the Begam, who was advised to select an experienced 
native for the post. She asked, however, for a European officer, and the 
services of one were placed at her disposal during the years 1886 to 1888. 
He was succeeded by a Musalman official, approved by the Government of 
India. On the whole, the laws and system in this State were found to be 
fairly good, but it was the execution and actual administration that were 
faulty. Of late years matters have been on the mend. The State, however, 
has been one of the three most infested by gangs of robbers during the 
period under review, but for the last two years the number of offences of 
this class has been less. The local battalion, formed as a military police 
corps, was despatched in 1878 to take part in the Afghan campaign. The 
State is now traversed by the Indian Midland Railway, and a cross line to 
TJjain, in the western division of Sindhia’s territory, is under survey. 

Bmdelkhand —This collection of States is separated, with the exception 
of Datia and Samthar, from the rest of Central India to the westward, by a 
belt of British territory comprised partly in the North-west, partly in the 
Central Provinces. The Bundela chiefs wore much harassed by the Delhi 
Musalman rulers, but one managed to establish himself firmly in the eastern 
hills, and obtained the help of the Pcshwa against one of his assailants of 
the Musalman faith but lower in rank than the Mughal. This was the thin 
end of the wedge by which the Marathas get their hold on Upper India. 

Orchha was the only State that was not subjected to the Peshwa, and 
~ e j s .^ treaty between this State and the British Government was con- 
cluded m 1812. In 1842 there was a dispute as to the succession which led 
to some disturbances, but with this exception, the State has been tranquil, 
and the administration, comparatively speaking, uneventful. The present 
Chief succeeded his elder brother in 1874. 

is an offshoot of Orchha, both as to territory and as to the family 
ot the vmef. It passed to the British with the rest of the suzerainty of the 

Peshwa 
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Peshwa in Bundelkhand in 1804. Some addition to the Chief’s domain Ixteenal States. 
was made by the Government of India in 1817, In 1857 an illegitimate (Central India,) 
son of the late chief disputed the succession of the adopted son, and raised 
the standard of revolt under the support of the Rani regent. The British 
force that was marched into the State soon reduced the stronghold which 
the rebels had seized, and deported the ringleaders. During the decade the 
only event of importance, besides the opening of the railway was the settle- 
ment of the position of the Barauni estate in relation to the Datia chief, 
which had been for many years in dispute. The Government of India 
decided that the Thakur held on a distinct grant from Delhi, though he is 
politically subordinate to the chief of Datia. 

Samthar . — It was only one generation before the British succeeded the 
Peshwa in the supremacy over Bundelkhand that this State seceded from 
its parent, Datia. It was recognised, however, at the general settlement as 
independent, and a treaty entered into with the then ruler. The next chief 
succeeded in 1827, but in 1858 he became insane, and the Rani was 
appointed Regent. Six years later the eldest son was recognised as Regent, 
and a portion of the State assigned for the support of the late Regent and 
her younger son. She died in 1880, and the inconveniences of the arrange- 
ment under the administration of the son were such that the assignment 
was revoked, and a village with some cash allowances given to the late 
Chief and his younger son, who looked after him. The former died in 1890. 

The elder son, who had long been de facto ruler, then simply became so 
by title. 

Amongst other States in Bundelkhand may be mentioned Panna, once 
celebrated for its diamond mines, now nearly worked out ; Charkari, 

Bijawar, and Chhatarpur, the last named containing the Cantonment of 
Nowgong, the head quarters of the Agency. 

Baglielkhand . — In this Agency, the only State of importance is Rewa, 
which began its connection with the British Government in the same way as 
so many others in this part of India, namely, as the sequel to a Pendhari 
raid. Intervention, too, was subsequently necessitated by a not unusual 
cause, the recalcitrancy of subordinate chieftains to the Chief’s demands. 

In 1875 the Chief proposed to hand over the management of his State to 
the Government of India, as he confessed himself unable to undertake it, 
and the debts were very heavy. Certain conditions were imposed, to be 
fulfilled when the State had been cleared of debt and handed back to its 
Chief. Meanwhile, before the time came for the operation of the above 
conditions, the Chief died, leaving a son of 3^ years old. The Agent, who 
had been managing the State, as above described, was in 1882 appointed 
Superintendent, with a consultative body of the local chieftains to aid him. 

In 1885 the coalfields of Umaria, with jurisdiction over the same, were tem- 
porarily made over to the Government of India, on payment of mining royal- 
ties. The result has been the opening of a chord line from the main line be- 
tween Jabalpur and Allahabad to the Bengal Nagpur line, through the eastern 
portion of the Central Provinces, taking these fields on the way. Efforts 
have been made to attract settlers from the more crowded tracts of the 
Ganges Valley to waste land in this State, but hitherto without success. 

At the same time, the administration has been so much improved since the 
State has been under the direct management of the Agent, that it is not 
improbable that this outlet will ultimately be appreciated. Rewa is one of 
the States in which the law of the Brahman caste is reported to have been 
maintained in its orthodox strictness, so that in the report for the year 
1890-91, one of the most remarkable events noted was that at last one of 
this caste had been hanged for murder. 

The States in connection with the Punjab Government may be divided Panjab States. 
geographically into the Cis-Satlaj, the Hills and Central, the Western Plains, 
and the Delhi groups. Ethnically, they form themselves into the Sikh, the 
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States. Rajput, and the Musalman. The following Table shows their respective 
area, population, and revenue. 







Area in 

Square 

Miles. 

Population, 

1891. 

Increase 
Per Cent. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 






since 

1881. 

1892. 


Men. 

Guns. 

Cis-Satlaj : 

Patiala 





5,051 

1,583,521 

7-9 

Ex. 

578,130 

Ex. 

7,330 

109 

Jind - 

_ 

. 

- 

. 

1.208 

284,560 

13-9 

01,100 

- 

2,108 

12 

Nabha 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

930 

282,750 

0*8 

70,000 

- 

1,870 

0 

Kalsia 


. 

_ 

_ 

U 9 

08,633 

1*4 

17,530 

- 

240 

3 

Faridkot - 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

043 

115,040 

18-0 

30,000 

- 

402 

0 

Malerkotla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

162 

75,755 

o - r > 

31,400 

“ 

314 

0 

Trans -Satlaj : 









i 



Kapurthala 

. 

_ 

. 

- 

r >98 

299,690 

18*0 

120,000* 

13,100 : 

1,202 

13 

Chamba - 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

3,120 

124,032 

7*1 

35,000 

| 500 . 

218 

» 

Mandi 

. 

_ 

- 


1,131 

100,923 

13 *5 

40,000 

10,000 

189 

r > 

Snket 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

404 

52,403 

Q't 

10,500 

1,100 

38 

4 

Simla Hill States 


- 

- 

6,278 

494,334 

9*7 

08,730 

3,210 

2,380 

30 

Bhawalpur 

- 

* 

- 

- 

17,285 

050,042 

13*34 

100,000 

- 

1 ,809 

10 

Delhi Group : 












Dojana 

. 

. 

- 

- 

89 

20,450 

} - { 

0,000 

- 

105 


Lobaru 

. 

. 

- 

- 

220 

20,139 

7,100 

- 

94 

I 11 

Pataudi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

19,002 

7,300 

; 

95 

1 0 


Total 

- - 

- 

38,299 

4,263,280 

10*42 

1,243,990 


- 

- 


* Excluding Kx. 1)12,500 from Oudh estates. 


Cis-Satlcy States . — The first, group that claims attention is that of 
the Cis-Satlaj, which consists at present of one Musalman and five 
Sikh States. The former, Malerkotla, is the oldest in order of existence, 
and was founded by an Afghan family that acquired influence under 
the Delhi rule, and in the end became independent of that monarchy. 
The Nawab joined Lord Lake early in the century and was guaran- 
teed in the possession of his estates, with the right of succession 
according to Musalman law. On the accession of the present Nawab in. 
1871 some changes were made in the arrangements regarding the distribu- 
tion of the State property, and the jurisdiction of the relatives of the Chief 
in their own estates. In 1885 the Nawab was found mentally unfit to 
manage his affairs, so the State was placed under a Superintendent, 
subject to the control of the local Commissioner. The Sikh. States were 
protected against the centralising efforts of Ranjit Singh, who had risen out 
of the ranks of the loosely-tied confederacy of the Khalsa, and was rapidl y 
incorporating the whole of the Sikh territory into a kingdom for himself. 
Patiala, Jind, and Nabha, all belong to one family, known as the Plmlkian. 
They all carved out principalities for themselves in the latter years of last 
century. Patiala, now the largest, belongs to the junior branch of that, 
family. Early in his connection with the British an exchange was effected 
which has since become of considerable importance. The hills, that is, 
which now constitute the greater part of the Simla district, were ceded in 
exchange for some villages in a more convenient situation relatively to the 
Chiefs other possessions. In both the Nipal war of 181.4, and the mutiny 
of 1857, the Patiala Chief rendered assistance with his forces to the British 
army, receiving in reward sundry villages in perpetual sovereignty. Outlie 
outbreak of the Afghan war in 1878, the Council of Regency again placed 
the forces of the State at the disposal of the Government of India, and they 
were employed, with those of some of the other Chiefs of the Panjab, in the 
operations in the Kuram Valley. In return for this practical manifestation 
of loyalty, the present Chief, who attained liis majority in 1890, has been 
exempted from the obligation of presenting the usual token of subordina- 
tion at formal meetings with the Viceroy. 

The State of Jind was recognised by the British Government in much the 
same circumstances as Patiala. It was the first to march against the 
mutineers in Dehli, and its forces remained till the conclusion of the siege. 
The Chief received on this occasion a grant of territory, and for his aid 
during the Afghan war, as above mentioned, a personal distinction was con- 
ferred upon him. The present Chief is a minor, so his affairs are in the 

hands 
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hands of a Council of Regency. Nabha is a State with almost the same Internal States. 
history as Jind, except that during the Sikh war the then Chief was deposed ( p a „jah.) 
by the British Government for refusing to comply with the requisitions of 
the Agent to the Governor General. The present Chief was installed in 
1871, and his services in the Kuram valley in 1878 have been recognised by 
personal decoration. The small State of Kalsia was recognised shortly 
after the Phulkian States. The present Chief succeeded his elder brother 
in 1886, and as he is now but 11 years old, the State is still under a Council of 
Regency. The history of Faridkot is slightly different from that of the 
other Jat States in this group. The founder was one of the favourites of 
the Emperor Akbar, and his nephew built himself a separate fort, and in 
time became independent. The latter portion of the State was seized by the 
Sikh Government, and subsequently fell to the British power on the occu- 
pation of 1846. In reward for the aid rendered by the Chief during the 
Satlaj campaign, the Government of India restored the confiscated portion 
to the parent State. The Chief rendered considerable services during the 
mutiny, which were recognised by additions to his title, and the exemption 
from furnishing a small body of horse when required. The present Chief 
succeeded in 1874, and his force served in the Afghan war. 

Tram- Satlaj States . — The States across the Satlaj include Kapurthala, in 
the plains, and Chamba, Mandi, and Suket, with the group known as the Simla 
States, in the hills. Kapurthala originally comprised territory on both sides 
of the Satlaj, part of which the founder of the line and his successor had ac- 
quired by the sword, part had been granted by Ranjit Singh. This portion 
of the State was placed under British protection with the rest of the Cis- 
Satlaj territory in 1809, but in the first Sikh war the Chief took part against 
the British, so the above tracts were confiscated, and in 1846 the rest of the 
State was confirmed in his possession on the commutation in cash of the 
service obligations under which the Chief lay to the late Government at 
Lahore. During the mutiny of 1857, the then Chief rendered signal aid in 
Oudh to the Government of India, which rewarded him with a considerable 
grant of land out of the attached estates in that province, without, however, 
alienating to him the sovereignty over it. On the death of that Chief, who 
had been created a Raja, soon after the pacification of the Panjab, the State 
came very near a partition, owing to dispute between the heirs. The dis- 
memberment was averted, however, by agreement amongst the persons 
most interested. The present Chief succeeded his father in 1877, as a 
minor, and the State was administered till 1890 by a superintendent ap- 
pointed by the Government of India. The Chief visited England during the 
year 1893. In both his case and that of his contemporary, the young Chief 
of Patiala, the Local Government have had to record an opinion that the 
commencement of their direct administration has been disappointing. 

Hill States . — Of the Hill States, Mandi, and Suket lie side by side, along 
the flanks of the southern spurs of the Himalaya, Chamba, and Bashahr, one 
of the Simla groilp, extend further into the mountain system, and include some 
portions of the snowy ranges. Most of these States are under Chiefs of old 
family, claiming direct descent from some of the ruling lines of Rajputana. 

The Simla group came into the possession of the British Government after the 
Gurkha war of 1815, and with the exception of a few small military posi- 
tions, was restored to the possession of the Chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested by the Nipali Government. In several of these small states, the 
most valuable property is the forest land, which in the case of Bashahr and 
Chamba has been leased by the Government of India, and placed under the 
administration of the trained agency of the forest service. Sirmur, or 
Nahan, one of these States, received special recognition on account of the 
Chiefs services in the mutiny, and his force joined in the operations in the 
Kuram in 1878. Of the rest, several have a revenue of little over Rx. 150, 
and in one it does not exceed Rx. 60. Mandi possesses salt mines of con- 
siderable value, the exports from which into British territory is regulated 
by special agreement. By the existing arrangement, the price is not to be 
reduced without the previous sanction of the British Government, and the 
duty levied at the mines is only to vary with that on salt produced in 
British India, in the proportion of one to five. Chamba was in part made 
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over to Gulab Singh, of Jammu, but in the following year, it was placed en- 
tirely under the British Government, which granted the usual guarantee to 
the then Chief. The present incumbent of the throne reached his majority 
in 1884, but it has been thought advisable to retain for some time longer 
the aid of a Superintendent. Previous to this date, the State, had been 
practically under direct management since 1862, with the exception of the 
three years 1870-73, during which interval the Chief who had succeeded 
in the former year had satisfied himself that he was incapable of adminis- 
tration, and requested the restoration of the British management. Suket is 
the State that has the unenviable reputation of being the worst adminis- 
tered of all under the Panjab Government, and the Chief, since his acces- 
sion to power in 1884, lias been repeatedly warned of the probable conse- 
quences of his oppression. The main complaints are with regard to 
agrarian matters. A special European officer from the Panjab Commission 
has been posted as adviser to the Chief, with instructions to see that the 
orders of the Local Government respecting reforms urgently needed are duly 
carried out ; but the whole condition of the State is under consideration. 

Bahaicalpur. — Baliawalpur is a largo Musalmau State, founded on the ruins 
of the Durrani empire, early in the century, and entered into engagements 
with the British Government in 1833, and again in 1838. For aid during the 
operations round Multan in 1847-8, a special pension was granted to the 
then Nawab for his life. The present Chief succeeded as a minor in 1866, 
after the rather troubled reign of his father. Matters were still unsettled, 
so the application for the appointment of a British officer, with full powers 
of administration, was granted on certain conditions. Since 1.867 there 
have been no dynastic conspiracies. The Chief was invested with full 
powers in 1879, but it was stipulated that the Council of local notables 
should be retained for three years, unless the Panjab Government thought 
it advisable to make any changes. There have been frequent ministerial 
changes, owing, apparently, to the caprice of the Chief, but, on the whole, 
the State has maintained a good deal of the benefit it derived from its spell 
of direct management. 

Two small States are in political connection with the Government of the 
North-West Provinces. Of those, Rampur is situated in Rohilkhand, and 
was founded early in last century by one of the Afghan families from whom 
the tract derives its present name. It was guaranteed by the British 
Government in 1774. Its area is 945 square miles, with a population of 
551,249, the revenue is about Rx. 300,000. The weak health of the Chief who 
.succeeded in 1.887 induced the Government to give him the aid of a Council, in 
which ho was President, with a vice-president and two members. In February 
1889 he died, leaving a son of 14 years of ago, so that the same Council, under 
the presidency of the half-brother of a late Nawab, continued in office. 
In April 1891, the vice-president, General Azim u din, was murdered, and 
in the following July, the President resigned. Since then the State has 
been administered by a Exnx)pean officer as President. The military force 
is about 3,000, with 28 guns. The Nawab paid a visit to England in 1893. 
The other State is the hill tract of Tehri, or Native Garhwal, which, with 
the comparatively large area of 4,164 square miles, has a population of no 
more than 241,242, though there has been a considerable increase over that 
returned in 1881. The State was recovered from the Gurkhas after the 
war, and restored to the Chief with the exception of the part oast of the 
Alaknanda River. The late Chief died in 1887, and his son was duly 
installed in 1892, the interval having been bridged by the usual expedient of 
a Council of Regency. The Rani mother supervised the administration till 
the accession to power qf her son, and her management of the State is 
favourably noticed by the Local Government. The valuable forest tracts 
that lie within this Stato have been leased to the British Government for 
some time, and the contract was renewed in 188$ for another twenty 
years. ' During the last decade Rampur increased in population by 1-72 per 
cent., and Garhwal by nearly 21. 

In connection with this part of India, too, may be mentioned the death 
of the ex-King of Oudh, which occurred in September 1887. A special 
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Act was passed by the Council of the Viceroy and Governor General in Internal States. 
connection with the administration of his estate, and pensions were granted 
to his family and dependents. 

None of this group is of considerable size or importance. The following Bengal States. 
table gives the main statistics regarding them : — 


State. 

Area. 

Population. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

1891. 

Increase per 
Cent. 

since 1881. 

Men. 

Guns. 





Rx. 

Rx. 



Kochh Bihar 

1,307 

578,868 

- 3-9 

133,750 

6,700 

192 

4 

Hill Tipperah - 

i 

[ 4,086 

137,442 

43-71 

31,250 

— 

314 

- 

Orissa Mahals, 17 - 

1 

| 14,387 

1,696,710 

20-31 

94,350 

3,325 

- 

- 

Chutia Nagpur States, 7 - 

16,054 

883,359 

30-28 

11,550 

469 

- 

- 

Total - - - 

35,834 

3,296,379 

18-30 

270,900 

10,494 

506 

4 


In these States there is little or none of the Rajput element that is so 
prominent in Central and Western India. The two first States are under 
Chiefs of Mongoloid origin, swept southwards from the plains of Central Asia. 
The two last are the remnants of the possessors of the dark pre-Aryan races, 
which held the hill tracts long after they had been dispossessed in the plains. 
The Chiefs of Tipperah, like those of Manipur, have been derived by their 
genealogists from a mythical Kshatria stock, ever since they were con- 
verted to Brahmanism about 200 years ago. The State was under the 
Moghal Government of Bengal for some time, and passed under British 
rule in 1765. The former Chief was reinstated, and his succession has 
been maintained. Owing to the weak administration of the Chief, and the 
importance of this tract from its position on the frontier of the Lushai 
tribes, an agent of the Local Government was appointed to reside in the 
capital, and to protect from thence the interests of the adjacent British 
districts against raids by Lushais across the Chief’s territory. After a 
time, however, the office was entrusted to the Collector, or chief civil 
officer of the nearest district. The maladministration of the Chief con- 
tinued to incur severe remonstrances from the Government of Bengal, until 
in 1889 the expedient was adopted of appointing a responsible minister for 
five years, with full powers of administration. This arrangement has 
hitherto worked well, the State debt has been reduced, and the revenue 
collected with regularity. The Chief, in addition to his feudatory position, 
is a considerable landowner in some of the adjacent districts of Bengal. 
Kochli Bihar is the relic of a once large State founded by the Kochh tribe 
of the Brahmaputra valley, who settled there from the north of the Hima- 
laya. This State was overrun by the Afghan King of Bengal towards the 
end of the 15th century, and a little more than a century later the Moghal 
inroads had shorn the State of still more of its territory. In 1772 the 
British Government was asked to intervene in a fraternal dispute, in which 
the Bhutan State had taken part, and the State of Kochh Bihar was taken 
under British protection. In 1873 the question arose whether this territory 
should be entitled a State or an Estate, and it was decided that the former 
term, which had been used in the deed conferring the right of adoption, was 
to be retained. The present Chief succeeded in 1863, and was invested with 
full power in 1883. During his minority the State was managed by a British 
officer under the general supervision of the Local Commissioner. At present 
the Chief is President of a Council of administration, and the Superintendent 
of the State, vice-president, with a revenue and a judicial member, who are 
both officers who have been in the service of the Bengal Government. Under 
this system the revenue collection and the judicial procedure have been much 
improved. In point of population the State shows a slight falling off of 
4 per cent, since 1881, which has not been explained. The Chief has twice 
0.9. G visited 
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Internal States, visited England, and has received from the British Government an addition 
to his title. The small States known as the Orissa Tributary Mahals came 

(Benga .) under British rule at the same time as the corresponding tracts in the 

Central Provinces, to which reference is made below. Indeed, the whole 
group was under the Chief of Nagpur, until the defeat of the Marathas in 
1803. Treaties were concluded with the larger Chieftains, which were 
afterwards confirmed when the country was finally taken under British 
protection, but the whole question of determining the political and legal posi- 
tion of these States is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India. The largest State is Morbhanj, which for some time was under direct 
management. It was restored to the Chief, however, in 1890. In 1868 
a disputed succession, with its not unfrequent accompaniment of disorder 
and violence, led to the pacification of the State of Keonjhar by the 
dispatch of a British force and the management of the State by a British 
officer for 10 years. In 1891 an insurrection broke out amongst the hill- 
tribes, which led to the temporary abandonment by the Chief of his 
post, in order to avail himself of the refuge afforded by the nearest 
British military station. On inquiry into the causes of the outbreak, it 
was decided that the Chief should be replaced, but measures were neces- 
sary for the improvement of his administration. An Agent was therefore 
appointed to assist and advise him. The hill tribe of the Kandh, or Kliond, 
is one of the most important factors in the population of parts of this 
tract, and were found in 1885 to be getting beyond the control of the local 
Chief of Bod, who admitted that he had no effective possession of these 
highlands. As the latter were becoming the resort of bad characters 
escaping from justice in other parts of the country, it was determined to 
take the whole tract under direct administration ; so with Angul, which 
was annexed on account of the misconduct of the Chief some years ago, 
the Kandh Mahals have been formed into a district under special regulations, 
managed by a British officer as part of British territory. 

With one exception, the Cliutia Nagpur States wore acquired by cession 
from the Bhonsle Chief of Nagpur, in 1817. In the case of Singhbhum, a 
•tender of allegiance was made by the Chief in 1818, in order to get assist- 
ance against the Khols, a wild tribe of the hill tracts in this State and its 
neighbourhood. The State mutinied in 1 857, and with the exception of a 
portion which was distributed to his kinsmen, who had stood firm against 
the mutineers, was sequestrated. In 1875 a fresh settlement was made fox- 
20 years with the Chiefs of this tract, the tribute to be liable to revision in 
1895, except in the case of the Chief of Udaipur, which, having been con- 
fiscated in 1852, on the conviction of the Chief for manslaughter, was given 
as a reward for services during the Mutiny to the younger brother of the 
Chief of the State of Sirguja, to which Udaipur had been formerly sub- 
ordinate. The Chief of Saraikala was distinguished for loyalty to the 
British Government during the Mutiny, and received an addition of territory 
and a personal title. He died in 1383, and his successor has been allowed 
the .title of his father, as a special distinction. During the disturbances in 
the^ Keonjhar State in 1891, of which mention has been made above, this 
Chief sent a well-drilled and equipped body of armed police to help in 
subduing the outbreak. For this he was formally presented with a richly 
ornamented gun, with suitable inscription. The States are necessarily 
backward, partly owing to the nature of the country, partly to that 
of the inhabitants, who chiefly belong to the semi-reclaimed forest tribes. 
By the former communication is rendered difficult, though tho approach of the 
new line of rail between Assensol and Nagpur is leading to the extension 
of feeder roads to the main stations, and is said to be bringing population 
into the lowlands from other parts of Bengal. In respect to public instruc- 
tion, it is worth note that a decrease in the attendance at some of the 
schools is attributed to the refusal of Bengali and Uriya sojourners in these 
States to sit in the same school as the forest tribes, since their connection 
with the British system of inspection was closed, an objection which was 
apparently not effective when Government supervision was exercised. 

Central Province These small States passed under British protection at different times in 

States. the course of the relations between that Government and the Bhonsle ruler 

of Nagpur, First of all, the eastern or Sambalpur group was made over 

by 
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by the Treaty of 1803, but was restored as an act of grace in 1806. In 1819, IsTEHNAL StatE8 ‘ 

whilst the Nagpur State was under the management of the Government of (Central Piovmces,) 

India, an inquiry was made into the relations of the several petty Chiefs to 

the Maratha ruler, and it was found that there was a considerable difference 

in them. The Western or Nagpur group mainly consisted of grants made to 

local families as rewards for service or in earnest of their efforts to keep 

the surrounding country quiet. They contributed a certain military force, 

and paid rent, the amount varying with the ability of the Maratha to enforce 

it. The Sambalpur, or eastern group, had long been in the hands of 

petty Chieftains, more or less under the suzerainty of one or two of their 

number, either the Raja of Patna or of Sambalpur. They were ceded by 

the Bhonsle Chief in 1826, after changing hands several times during the 

interval that had elapsed since the first Maratha occupation in 1755. 

Settlements, liable to revision, were first made, and these remained unaltered 
in their main provisions, that is, as to judicial powers, the general principles 
of administration, and tribute, till the Nagpur State lapsed to the British 
Government in 1853. On the constitution of the Central Provinces as a 
separate political unit in 1861 an inquiry was made into the circumstances 
and position of the whole of the Chiefs and estate-holders of the tract, about 
165 in number. It was then decided that 15 were entitled to be considered 
as feudatories, and the rest as British subjects. Guarantees were given to 
the States in question, and the tribute from each settled for 20 years from 
1867. In 1888 the amounts were revised, and it was held that these States 
could fairly augment their contributions to the Power under whose protec- 
tion their territory had been so materially developed and its resources 
increased. The following table includes the main figures concerning these 
States. There is no military force in any of them : — 


State. 

Area, 

Population, 

Approximate 

Tribute. 

Square 
Miles. | 

1891. 

Increase per 
Cent. 

since 1881. 

Revenue, 

1892. 










Rx. 

Rx. 

Khairagarh - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

931 

181,184 

9*1 

16,300 

7,000 

Nandgaon - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

871 

183,866 

11*9 

[ 22,330 

7,000 

Chhuikhadan 

- 

- 



- 

154 

36,288 

10*0 

I' 5,650 

1,500 

Ranker 

- 

- 



- 

1,429 

82,379 

29*5 

00 

o' 

— 

Kalahandi - 

. 

- 



- 

3,745 

326,295 

45*3 

12,250 

1,200 

Bastar - 

- 

• 



- 

13,062 

310,884 

58*4 

16,830 

1,700 

Kawardha 

- 

- 



• 

798 

91,813 

6*3 

9,290 

3,200 

Snrangarh - 

- 

- 



- 

540 

83,210 

16*7 

4,700 

350 

Sakti ' - 

- 

- 



- 

138 

20,374 

11*2 

2,450 

130 

Raigarh 

- 

- 



- 

1,486 

108,525 

30*7 

8,320 

400 

Bnmra - 

- 

- 




1,988 

104,367 

28** 

4,960 

150 

Rairakhol 

- 

- 



- 

833 

20,335 

14*6 

1,430 

80 

Sonpur 

- 

- 



- 

906 

195,045 

9*2 

7,640 

900 

Patna - 

- 




- 

2,399 

332,197 

28*8 

9,120 

850 

Makrni 

- 

- 



- 

155 

18,549 

10*6 

3,870 

— 



Total 

- - 

- 

29,435 

2,100,511 

26*4 

131,720 

24,460 


The Zamindari estates cover an area of 20,932 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 1,339,549. One of the most noteworthy facts connected with the 
administration of these small States is that with few exceptions they are, 
or were during the greater part of the period under review, under the 
direct management of the British Government, either on account of the ■ 
minority or the incompetence of their Chiefs. The latter, when in power, are 
invested with full revenue and civil jurisdiction, and in criminal cases only 
o.y. g 2 sentences 
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Internal States, sentences of death and in the smaller States of long terms of imprisonment 
(Central Province, ,.) also, have to be confirmed by the Chief Commissioner. In 1882, owing to 
the number of States that came under direct arrangement, it was decided 
to remove the supervision of the whole of the Chattisgarh Division States 
from the hands of the Commissioner, and place it in those of a separate 
political Agent. The Makrai State, which is the only one not falling into 
this category, is under the Narbada Commissioner. 

It is superfluous to enter into the detailed history of the decade in the 
case of such small and politically unimportant territories. The main facts 

are as follows : — . . 

Khairagarh was under direct management, owing to maladministration, 
till 1883, when it was restored on a change in the incumbent of the throne. 
In 1890 the successor died, and his son is now in independent charge. 

Nandgaon has the peculiarity of being ruled by a caste which professes 
celibacy, but which, in this case, has acquired the privilege at the hands of 
the Government of India of succession through actual descent, instead of 
by adoption. In 1888 it was found advisable to supersede the rogency of 
the minor Chiefs mother, by direct administration through a native official 
from a British district. 

Chhuikhadan, too, is under a member of a religious order, but he is unbound 
by vow of celibacy. The present incumbent succeeded in 1887, but it has 
been found necessary to supplement his administration with a special officer, 
in consequence of his oppression and exactions. 

Kawardha belongs to a local family. The Chief was removed from power 
for five years in 1884, and in 1889 the Government of India had to oxtoiul 
the period of direct administration. During the latter the Chief died, and 
his nephew, a minor, succeeded to the same arrangement. 

Bastar is a large and wild tract in the south of the Central Provinces, 
bordering on the Madras Presidency ; and is under a Telingana Chief of an 
East Deccan family. There were disturbances in the State which led to 
great confusion and lax administration, the Chief’s family being divided 
against itself. In 1883 a cousin of the Chief was installed as minister, 
assisted by a native revenue official from British territory, but in 1886 the 
arrangement broke down, and an official of higher rank had to be appointed 
as minister. In 1891 the Chief died, and, as his son was an infant, the State 
is now under direct management, through a Superintendent. 

Formerly a feudal part of Kalahandi was bound by the curious custom that 
the chiefship should be held by the representative of the oldest branch of the 
ruling family, whilst the administration had to be conducted by the head of 
the younger branch. The disputes between what were known as the Pat and 
the Tat Chiefs led to the partition of this portion of the State, and the incor- 
poration of some of it into the parent territory. In 1881 the Chief of the 
whole State died, leaving an adopted son of a few years old. The succession 
was disputed, and, in the ensuing confusion, the Kandh, a wild tribe of the 
hills, broke into revolt, after applying for redress for sundry acts of oppres- 
sion to which they alleged they had been subjected. British troops were 
marched to the scene of disturbance, and a settlement effected by an Agent 
specially appointed to the charge of the State. The latter is now under a 
Superintendent, acting under the control of the Agent for the whole of the 
States in this Division. The Chief of Ranker becamo mentally unsound in 
1889, and the minister had to take charge of the administration, pending the 
Chiefs recovery. In 1892 it was decided to appoint a Superintendent, under 
the Agent’s supervision, as in the cases of Kalahandi and Bastar. In Makrai 
the gross mismanagement of the Chief led to a similar course being adopted 
in 1890. The Chief of Sakti was deprived of power in 1875, for oppression 
and the use of forged documents. Early in 1892 the Government of In dia 
sanctioned the installation of his elder son, with an experienced minister to 
aid him, in substitution of direct management. The State of Sarangarh is 
under a Superintendent, and has been for some years, since the maladminis- 
tration of the Chief forced this course upon the Local Government. Two 
Chiefs have died in the interval, and the present incumbent is only seven 
years old, and succeeded in 1890. 

The same story has to be told in regard to Raigarh, where the Chief was 
set aside in 1885. He died in 1890, and his son is to be formally installed 

shortly. 
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shortly. The Bamra State is one of the few under the administration of the lKTERNAL States. 

Chief in person, who has been decorated with the Companionship of the ( Central Provinces.) 

Indian Empire. In RairaJchol there reigns a Chief who succeeded to the 

throne as long ago as 1825. He had the misfortune to lose his only son 

when he was growing too infirm to hold the reins of power himself, and the 

affairs of the State fell into confusion. In 1889, therefore, he appointed a 

special minister to act for him under the supervision of the Agent. Sonpur 

is an offshoot of the late Sambalpur chiefship. For many years the Chief 

had taken the advice of the British Government in entertaining a trained 

revenue officer as his minister, so as to remedy the grievances, of which there 

had previously been loud complaints. This Chief died in 1891, and has been 

succeeded by his eldest son. Patna, like Kalahandi, has suffered from a 

revolt of the Kandh tribes, and in 1871 the management of the State was 

assumed by the British Government. The heir of the late Chief is still under 

instruction at the Chiefs college in Jabalpur, and the former arrangements 

continue in force. 

On the whole, these States have but recently entered into their period of 
prosperity, as they were formerly cut off from the busier and more advanced 
parts of India by thick forests and unhealthy hill tracts. The Bengal- 
Nagpur line now passes through the whole of the Chattisgarh and Sambalpur 
country, and many of the larger States lie along its course, or are connected 
with it by good roads. The Chiefs, as may be judged from the above sketch 
of their administration, have hardly, as yet, risen with their material cir- 
cumstances, and in the wilder parts of the tracts, where government is still 
in a rudimentary form, they are unable to control their subjects at all if 
antique custom be materially violated. It is, therefore, fortunate for them 
that at this juncture so much of their territory is temporarily in British 
hands. 

The following table shows the area, population, and resources of the five Madras States. 
States connected with the Madras Government : — 


State. 

Area in Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

; 

1891. 

Increase per 
Cent. 

since 1881. 

Men. 

Guns. 




: 


Rx. 

Rx. 



Travancore - 

- 

6,730 

| 2,567,736 

6-52 

784,800 

81,300 

1,533 

6 

Cochin - 

- 

1,362 

722,906 

20*42 

170,000 

20,000 

362 

4 

Pudukottah - 

- 

1,101 

373,096 

23-48 

70,000 

- 

157 

3 

Banganapalle 

* 

265 

35,496 

16*41 

27,250 

- 

103 

€ 

Sandur - 

- ' * 

161 

11,388 

8*12 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

• - - 

9,609 

3,700,622 

10*63 

1,066,560 

101,300 

2,155 

18 


The first two States are under treaty engagements. The rest are guaran- 
teed under deed by the British Government. The State of Travancore was 
consolidated out of a number of petty chieftainships during the last half of 
the 18th century. It was overrun by Tipu Sultan in 1789, an act which led 
to war between that Chief and the British Government, and in 1792 the 
former was compelled to disgorge the territory he had occupied. The Chief 
of Travancore then entered into a formal engagement with the British to 
pay for the presence and aid of a small force, including a company of 
European artillery. Since 1808, however, when there arose a rather serious 
insurrection, the State has been quietly and efficiently administered. The 
law of succession that prevails arises out of the practice of polyandry 
amongst the Nairs, to which community the reigning family belongs. The 
heritage here passes to the uterine brother, not to the son, of the Chief. 
If there be no such brother, the heir is the Chief’s sister’s son, or sister’s 
daughter’s son. The adoption, therefore, of a son, is not necessary, or 
indeed of any avail in this respect, so that ceremony is restricted to females, 
the collateral branches of the family. The late Chief, who succeeded his 
0 . 9 . g 3 uncle 
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Internal States. 
(Madras.) 


uncle in 1860, died in 1880, and was succeeded by his brother, who died in 
1885. The nephew of the latter is now ruling ; but had it not been for the 
adoption of a senior and junior Rani by the first-named, the line would 
have been legally extinct with this generation, for want of female trans- 
mitters. The Chiefs of Travancore have for some time been distinguished 
for their superiority in point of education to most of their rank. The State 
shows an increase of population during the last 10 years, amounting to 
6^ per cent., but beyond sundry improvements in its judicial procedure, 
which was slow and uncertain, no events worthy of special note have tran- 
spired to break its steady though slow progress. Cochin, or Kuclii, is the 
neighbour of Travancore, on the Malabar coast, and is under a Chief claim- 
ing Rajput descent, whose ancestors formerly held the whole coast as far as 
the boundary of what is now the North KLanara district. It fell a prey to 
Haidar Ali, and was restored to the Chief by the British Government in 
1792, under engagement of protection. After the suppression of a small 
insurrection, which took place in 1809, a subsidy was agreed to, in payment 
of a battalion of infantry to be stationed in the State, or, at least, to be 
within reach and available there whenever required. There has been little 
of importance going on in the State within recent times. The chiefsliip 
descends by the same rule as in Travancore, and the present incumbent is 
the brother of the last, and succeeded in 1888. The town of Cochin is 
within British limits, and the Chief’s capital is at Trichur. The population 
of the State seems to share the general prosperity of that of the surround- 
ing British territory. During the last 10 years it has increased by 20 '4 per 
cent., which is in curious contrast to the low rate returned in Travancore, 
and to the medium of 12 per cent, in Malabar. Of the States lying in the 
other parts of the Madras Presidency, Pudukottah is the heritage of the 
Chief of the Kalla, a predatory and warlike tribe of southern India, known 
to the readers of Orme’s History as the “ Colleries.” He used to be 
addressed by the title of Tondiman in the early days of the British connection. 
Neither he or the two smaller Chiefs in the more northerly part of the 
Presidency are under treaty engagements with the British, nor do they pay 
tribute. The Chief of Pudukottah came into notice during the operations 
against Trichinopoly, in 1752, and rendered useful services to the British 
forces engaged against Haidar Ali and local marauders. He was rewarded 
with the grant of the fort and district of Kilawelli. On more than one 
occasion the local authorities have had to intervene to protect the Chief 
against the consequences of his own prodigality or mismanagement, and 
some of his titles were temporarily struck off in consequence. These 
were restored in 1870. On the death of the late Chief in 1886, his grandson, 
a minor, was duly installed, with a minister, under the title of the Diwan 
Regent, to look after the State. The general supervision is now vested in 
the Agent, who is also the Collector of Trichinopoly. This State was 
affected by the famine of 1876-77, but that its population has recovered 
from that infliction is shown by the 23^ per cent, increase since 1881. 
Banganapalle is a small estate originally held on a sort of service tenure by 
a Musalman family under the Nizam. It passed with the Ceded Districts to 
the possession of the British, who restored it to the occupant, under 
guarantee of succession. Por some time after 1825 it was in doubt whether, 
in consequence of disorder in the family and misadministration it would not 
be advisable to resume the estate and pension the incumbents, but finally, 
it was restored in 1848. The Nawab, a title conferred in 1876, has full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, except that cases involving capital sentences 
have to be tried by the Agent, who is the Collector of Karnul. The 
present Chief succeeded in 1868. 

The small State of Sandur is an enclave in the British district of Bellary. 
It was continued by the British Government to the Maratha family of the 
Ghorpade, who founded it when in [the service of the Sultan of Byapur. 
It contains the sanitarium of Ramandurg, rented from the Chief, over which 
the British authorities have police and magisterial jurisdiction. Neither 
here or m Banganapalle have there been any events in the last 10 years 
worthy of special note. 

, numerous and heterogeneous collection of States in India is 

that under the political control of the Government of Bombay. Ih ‘the 

extreme 
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extreme north there is the sole relic of the possessions and power of the lKTEENAL Stat:es - 

Talpur A mir s of Sindh. In the south are the Maratha States and those [Bombay.) 

conferred by the Peshwa upon his Brahman generals and other officials of 

the Patwardhan family. Along the coast are the States of the Abyssinian 

admirals of the Musalman dynasties of the Deccan, and further to the north, 

both the Rajput clans descended from the ruling families of Hindustan 

and Rajputana, and the Musalman States created under the once powerful 

sway of the Ahmadabad Sultan. Lastly, in the inmost recesses of the forest 

that covers the hilly ground between the coast and the table-lands of the 

Deccan and Central India, are the chiefs of the Bhil and Koli tribes, secured 

in their possessions by British protection. 

For convenience of administration most of these States are grouped into 
Agencies, whilst a few, such as Kachh and Sawantwadi, are sole charges. 

Then, again, some of the Agencies and States are under the control of a 
special officer, but most of the groups are administered or controlled by the 
Collector or chief civil officer of the adjacent district, who is ex-officio Agent. 

In the following statement of the area and population of these States and 
groups of States, those that come under the latter head are distinguished in 
Italics : — 


State or Agency. 

. 

i 

Area 

in Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Approximate 

1 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

1891. 

Increase per 
Cent. 

since 1881. 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Men. 

Guns. 





; 


Rx. 

Rx. 



Khairpur (Sindh) 

- 


0,109 

131,937 

215 

72,900 

— 

— 

— 

Kachh - 

- 


6,500 

558,415 

904 

180,400 

— 

1,800 

164 

Kathiawar Agency 

- 


20,559 

2,752,404 

17*42 

1,728,140 

69,680 

15,450 

— 

Palanpur - 

- 


7,775 

645,526 

11*97 

142,150 

— 

1,477 

18 

Mahi Kantha - 

. 


9,300 

581,568 

12*38 

97,200 

92 

1,300 

17 

Jtewa Kantha and Narukot 

- 

4,980 

733,506 

33-39 

225,630 

3,597 

— 

— 

Cambay - 

- 


350 

89,722 

4*23 

60,450 

— 

449 

12 

Surat Agency - 

- 


; 1,051 

181,208 

1990 

71,700 

1,635 

381 

9 

Dangs „ ( Kknndesh ) 


660 

32,920 

5-24 

13,210 

— 

— 

— 

Surgana ( Nasik) 



360 

12,308 

—I&73 

1,330 

— 

— 

— 

Jawhar (Thann) 

- 


534 

52,831 

8-80 

15,000 

— 

— 

— 

Janjira ( Kolaba ) 

- 

- 

1 324 

81,780 

7*09 

47,050 


303 

168 

Savantw&di 

- 


926 

192,948 

10-61 

42,000 

— 

400 ; 

— 

j Bhor QPoona) - 

- 


1 1,491 

155,669 

6-71 

42,240 

465 

— • 

— 

Aundh and Phaltan (Satara) - 


844 

131,529 

12*11 

54,200 

960 

— 

— 

Jath - 

- 


979 

79,786 

43*77 

19,700 

040 

— 

— 

Akalkot (Sholapur) - 

- 


498 

75,774 

30-55 

27,500 

1,460 

— - 

— 

Savanur (Bharwar) - 

- 

* 

70 

16,976 

14*49 

7,060 

— 

— 

— 

Kolhapur - 

- 

- 

2,816 

913,131 

14*11 

330,600 

— 

2,208 

67 

South Maratha Jagirs 

- 


2,919 

639,270 

22*05 

271,540 

18,710 

3,629 

22 

Total - - 

- 

1 

69,045 

! 8,059,298 

16*35 

3,451,000 

97,239 

— 

— 


Most of the above States are situated in the northern or Gujarath 
division of the Presidency, and are under Rajput Chiefs, with a few 
Musalmans. It is out of the question to give more than a sketch in 
this review of the origin and history of these interesting political communi- 
ties, though without some such addition it would be hardly possible to 
make the events of the decade intelligible. 

The Kachh State, to begin with the most important, was founded by the 
Jadeja clan of Rajputs, and seems to have split off from the Sindh tribe, 
known ag the Sammo, about the fifteenth century. The first few generations 
of the new dynasty seem to have been no different from their neighbours in 
the number and acrimony of their internal and family feuds. Offshoots of 
the main branch were driven across the Gulf, or Rann, and founded States 
in the opposite peninsula of Kathiawar. Early in the present century the 
British entered into engagements with the two de facto rulers of the State, 
chiefly with reference to raids on other States to the east, and piracy on 
thp seas. As the provisions of this agreement were disregarded, a British 

0.9. ' 04 force 
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force was marched into Kachh, and a portion of the State occupied till 
1822 when it was restored. The opportunity was taken of using the 
British infl uence in the suppression of female infanticide, a crime for which 
the Jadeia clan was notorious. The arrangements made have been 
successful by the aid to a great extent of a fund out of which donations 
were made to the poorer members of the clan to enable them to marry 
off their daughters. In 1883 this fund was placed in abeyance, and its 
capital paid out till 1891, when it was exhausted. The State is now re- 
sponsible, therefore, for providing means to prevent a recrudescence of this 
offence, which is not yet extinct, and showed signs of revival in 1891-92. 
One of the most fruitful sources of disputes in Kachh is the distribution of 
^wer between the Chief and the Bhayad, or those descended from the same 
ancestors as himself, who followed the fortunes of their leader, and settled 
on assignments of land in the State. In 1868 an attempt was made to 
demarcate the two interests, so as to maintain the general authority of the 
Rao, a.nd yet not obliterate the admitted privileges of the feudatories. The 
scheme was discussed and amended, and finally sanctioned by the Local 
Government. Under it, existing holders of jurisdiction are classified on 
considerations of both property and intelligence, and a certain jurisdiction 
allowed to each, the remainder being reserved to the Chief, through a 
council on which the feudatories are well represented. In consequence of 
the number of Kachh merchants settled at Zanzibar, it became necessary to 
warn them of the penalties to which they rendered themselves liable if they 
engaged in slave-dealing with Mascat or other foreign ports. The Chief 
repeated the warning in 1872, and co-operated with the British efforts 
made in that year to suppress this traffic. The present Rao ascended the 
throne in 1876, and was invested with full powers in 1886. He visited 
England on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, and has done much to 
develop the capacities of Mandvi, his chief port, as a trading centre. So 
much of the land revenue is in the hands of his feudatories that the Chief 
is to a large extent dependent for State purposes on receipts from customs 
duties. It was, therefore, a greater concession on the part of the late Cliiof 
than on that of many of his brother rulers, to abandon, as ho did, transit 
duties between different parts of his State. The unfortunate disputes 
regarding the Rao’s rights in two or three of the small ports in the Gulf of 
Kachh, on the Kathiawar coast, which have given so much trouble for the 
last half-century, arise out of the relationship between the Chief and the 
rest of his family clan, amongst whom are counted the Chiefs of Morvi and 
Nawanagar, who have been for many generations independent in other 
respects. These disputes, and the internal difficulty of harmonising the 
respective rights of two of the parties in Kachh itself, which is by no means 
in abeyance, are the two principle obstacles to the progress of the State. 

The Peninsula of Kathiawar, formerly known as .Saurashtra, derives its 
present name from the Skythian tribe that settled in the Central Panjab, 
and are distinguished in history for the check they gave to Alexander the 
Great. In time they had to scatter and move south ; and now constitute 
but a small fraction of the population of their eponymic tract. The 
peninsula simply swarms with Chiefs. In addition to the seven of the first 
class invested, that is, with power to try for capital offences generally, there 
are seven Chiefs of the second class, .who have that power with regard to 
their own subjects only. Then there come five other classes of jurisdiction 
in which are grouped some 173 territorial tracts, each under some guarantee 
or other from the British Government, but in the case of about 130 or 140, 
so attenuated by subdivision that the civil and criminal jurisdiction has 
to be exercised by an official directly under the Agent. About one-fourth 
of the peninsula is liable, under the rules of partition wherever a chiefship 
is not recognised, to fall into this category, whilst three-fourths are preserved 
by the strict law of primogeniture. The largest State, Junagadh, is under 
a Musplman Chief, whose family acquired it from the former Rajput 
possessor in the middle of the 18 th century. There area few other Musalman 
States of small importance, with one or two under the Kathi tribe ; but 
the bulk of the agency is under Rajputs, either Jhala, Gohel, or Jadeja. 
The head of the former is the Chief of Dlirangadra, who, like the Jadeja 
Chiefs, moved into Kathiawar from Kachh. The Jadeja clan acknowledge 

,V; ' : the 
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the Rao of Kaclxh as their head, though in Kathiawar the Jam of Nawa- Internal States. 
nagar enjoys that local distinction. The Gohel clan settled in this part of (Bombay.) 
the country some seven centuries ago, and the Chief of Bhaunagar is their 
head. The following statement shows the extent and general resources of 
the leading States in the Peninsula : — 


Aathiawar States. 

Area 

in Square 

Miles. 

Population, 

1891. 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute 

(British 

and 

Baroda). 

Military Force. 

Men. 

: Grins. 

1st Class : 






Rx. 

Rx. 




Junagadh - 

- 



3.280 

484,190 

240,000 

6,600 


2,238 

10 

Bhaunagar 

- 



2,800 

407,282 

350,000 

15,450 


| 2,860 

15 

Nawanagar 

- 



3,791 

379,011 

240,000 

12,010 


3,261 

117 

Dhrangadra 

- 



1.150 

103,754 

78,000 

4,468 


500 

6 

Porbandar 




630 

85,785 

55,000 

4.850 


251 

5 

Mom 

- 



821 

105,335 

10,000 

6.160 


1,174 

2 

G-oudal 

- 



1,024 

101,030 

12,000 

11,072 


606 

3 

2nd Class : 











Wankaner - 

. 

- 


414 

39,329 

23,100 

\ 

/■ 

143 

2 

Palitana - 

- 

- 


289 

1 00,848 

50,000 



407 

7 

Dhrol 

- 

- 


283 

27,007 

15,000 

l ! 


343 

2 

Liindi 

. 

- 


344 

! 48,170 

20,400 

i 13,502 


183 

2 

Rajkot 

- 

- 


282 

! 49,938 

20,000 

| 


349 

2 

Wadhwan 

- 

. 


280 

42,438 

42,500 

1 


194 

2 

Jafarabad - 

- 

- 


42 

12,389 

6,000 

l ! 

V 

19 

35 


Total 

- - 

- 

20,559 

2,752,404 

1,728,140 

107,952 

15,450 

210 


At the time of the first connection of the British Government with the 
Kathiawar chiefs, the crying evil was the method adopted by the Gaikwar 
of Baroda to levy the Maratha dues from the peninsula. This was known 
as “ mulkgiri,” or an annual armed expedition through the whole country 
to collect revenue, but not for protection or settlement of grievances. The 
amount of revenue to be collected varied according to the force available 
and the resistance that could be ottered. To put a stop to this uncertainty 
and to pacificate the country generally, engagements were entered into by 
the British authorities and the leading Chiefs, in 1807. It was soon found 
that the administration of these Chiefs was to weak to allow them to carry 
out the terms of their contract, so far as keeping down crime was in 
question, so in 1831 a general court, with Chiefs as assessors, was esta- 
blished for the trial of the more serious offences. This again, owing to the 
nature of the political tenure of the land, had but slight effect, and men 
deliberately banded together to live by plunder in preference to abiding in 
their estates. In 1863, accordingly, the whole administration was re- 
organised. The Chiefs were classified as above mentioned, and the 
peninsula divided into four “ Prant,” or territorial sections, each under a 
European assistant to the Agent. The residuary jurisdiction in the case of 
the middle-class States was vested in these officers, and they exercised the 
same supervision over the subordinate or “ Thana ” officers, that would be 
required over the corresponding class in British territory. To settle 
disputes between the chiefs and their semi-feudal landholders, a special 
court was established composed of a British official, as President, with six 
members, of whom- two are chosen as assessors in each case. The same 
measures as were found necessary in Kachli against the practice of 
infanticide amongst the Jadeja Rajputs were enforced in Kathiawar 
with better effect than in the former State. From the beginning of 
the British control, the great difficulty has been the number of petty 
jurisdictional rights that facilitate the escape of criminals to a most 
dangerous extent. Outlawry has always been in the peninsula the last 
resort of the aggrieved, and in the more troubled times grew to a 
regular profession. In the present day much has been done to put a 
stop to it, but there are certain elements in Kathiawar that have to be 
constantly watched, lest they take the opportunity of a period of lax 
administration in the State to break out again. This has been the most 
serious feature in the history of the decade just past. At the end of 1882, 
for instance, a tribe of Maiyas, who had a grievance against the Junagadh 
o.o. H State, 
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Internal States. State, aftex* remonstrances to the authorities, retreated to a defensible 
{Bombay.) position, and held out against the State police until a good many of their 
n um ber •were taken or killed, in circumstances of brutality that called for 
the serious notice of the Local Government. In 1885, the Gaikwar’s Con- 
tingent was broken up, as related above, in connection with Baroda, and a 
local corps of police organised in its place, under a European Superin- 
tendent. This has had its effect on ordinary crime, but all the elements of 
the more violent forms of outbreak still exist, and in 1886 the state of 
Junagadh was so bad that a special officer had to be sent to hunt down out- 
laws and reorganise the State police. His services were subsequently ex- 
tended to other States, and the assistance of two more officers was lent to him, 
so that in a little over two years the country was freed from the gangs then 
in operation. A general engagement was entered into by the Chiefs to 
further the capture of such outlaws by co-operation in the matter of pur- 
suit and arrest in States other than that instituting the inquiry or where the 
offence was committed. This long-wanted step has no doubt tended to cut 
short the career of men who would, under the old system, have had a long 
and adventurous run before their capture. Nevertheless, particular classes, 
such as the Miana of the north, and the Makranis in the south of the penin- 
sula, continue to give occasional trouble. In other respects Kathiawar is 
prosperous, and has recovered from the scarcity of 1878. It holds a high 
place as regards the number and efficiency of its schools. It is now very 
well provided with railways of which the greater portion has been con- 
structed during the past decade, and Bhaunagar, I’orbandar, and Verawal, 
are all ports that promise to attract considerable trade, and each now is con- 
nected by rail with the interior. There are two institutions for the train- 
ing of the young Chiefs and Talukdars, several of whom have visited Eng- 
land more than once, and one has sat in the Bombay Legislative Council 
On the other hand, the intricacy of the political relations and settlements, 
with the pacification of the country, save in the matter of gang-robbery, 
appear to have whetted the Kathiawar appetite for litigation, and the 
peninsula has become notorious for the number of its disputes between 
Chiefs and their tenants or feudatories. Considering the number of States, 
there have been singularly few events of importance beyond what has 
been mentioned above. With the exception of Nawanagar and Dhran- 
gadra, most of the larger States have passed through their period of 
administration by a British officer, owing to the minority of the Chief at 
the time of his succession. Junagadh lost its Nawab in 181)2, and the succes- 
sion had to be determined by the Government of India, who selected one of 
the three cousins of the late Chief. Bhaunagar has adopted the plan of 
a State Council, which developed in 1890 into a deliberative assembly. J ’or- 
bandar, which had been reduced from a first to a third class State in 1869, 
was taken under direct administration in 1886, owing to the continued ill- 
conduct of the Chief. During this interregnum the development of the 
State has made rapid progress. In 1887 88 the State was restored to its 
position in the first class. So, too, in the case of the Thakur of Malia, who 
in 1880 was deprived of his jurisdiction, owing to his inability to manage 
his Miana population. In 1883 a partial restoration was made, but the 
Mianas are still under a special court, and the general administration is 
still too lax. 

The Palanpur Agency contains two fairly large States, Palanpur and Rad- 
hanpur, both under Musalman Chiefs, and nine smaller ones. The first 
named was founded by a Lohani Afghan towards the end of the 17th 
century. It came under British protection about the same time and in the 
same circumstances as Kathiawar. Aid was given shortly afterwards in a 
family dispute about the qhiefship, and finally a small subsidiary force was 
arranged for, with a certain degree of British supervision. Under an agree- 
ment of 1890 the obligation to maintain this force was foregone, on tine 
understanding that the State police force should be organised on an efficient 
footing. The Radhanpur State dates from 1723, when a grant of land was 
made by the "Viceroy of Gujarath to the Babi, as the family was then called. 
The State was plundered by the Gaikwar, but Radhanpur itself was left to 
them, and in 1813 the Chief entered into his first engagement with the 
British Government regarding his relations with the Baroda State. Tins 

present 
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present Nawab succeeded in 1874, and has been decorated by the British 
Government. Next in geographical position comes the Mahi Kantha 
Agency, containing but one considerable State, that of Idar, and 58 small 
ones, some of -which are no more than a village or two. Idar was 
acquired by a scion of the Rathor clan, then in power at Jodhpur, who was 
governing Gujarath on behalf of the Dehli Emperor. For a generation or 
so Idar was shorn of the Ahmednagar estate, which was taken away by a 
successful revolt of a younger son. It was re-incorporated with the parent 
State in 1848. The present Chief succeeded as a minor in 1868, so that for 
more than a dozen years the State was under British administration. In 
1887 he was decorated with the Knight Commandership of the Star of India. 
Most of the smaller chieftains in this Agency are either offshoots of Idar, 
or Kolis, representing the more powerful of the predatory gangs that 
hovered on the frontier of Gujarath before the province came under settled 
government. In the remote part of this tract the population are Bhils, and 
what with the proximity of places of refuge amongst the hills, and the 
stimulus received from their tribesmen across the Mewar frontier, they are 
apt to give trouble in a season of scarcity or high prices. In 1886-87 there 
was an increase in the number of gang-robberies on this account, but it is 
said that the tribes are gradually coming under the civilising influence of 
schools and of agriculture of a more systematic character than that to which 
they have hitherto been accustomed. The Rewa Kantha Agency, which 
adjoins the Mahi Kantha to the south, lies, as its name denotes, along the 
Narbada or Rewa, river, as its neighbour does along the Mahi. It is richer 
and more settled than the lattey, though it contains no State of large area 
or population, as the following table shows : — 


State. 

Area 

in Square 

Miles. 

Population, 

Approximate 

Revenue, 

1892. 

Tribute. 

Military Force. 

1891. 

Men. 

Guns. 

Rajpipla - - - 

1,514 

171,771 

Rx. 

77,400 

Rx. 

520 

23 

Chote Udaipur - 

S73 

93,637 

23,060 

— 

30fi 

4 

Lunawada 

388 

90,147 

23,500 

1,200 

496 

40 

Balasinor 

180 

53,215 

13,960 

1,299 

230 

5 

Baria ------ 

813 

111,269 

27,100 

1,070 

288 

3 

Sunth 

394 

74,275 

15,780 

700 

324 

4 


Rajpipla belongs to the Gohel clan of Rajputs, and fell a tributary to 
both the Moghal and the Maratha. The British Government admitted it in 
1823 into the same arrangement as had previously been made with Kathia- 
war and the northern States. Since 1855 the State has been twice under 
direct administration, owing to the misgovernment of the Chief. The 
first period ended in 1858. The second, which commenced nominally in 1887, 
but practically in 1884, is still in progress. The State was in great distress 
and confusion, but has now been throughly well re-organised. The only 
outstanding cause of friction is the administration of the forest lands, 
which are here valuable. As in all similar cases, the wild tribes that 
inhabit such tracts put forward claims that are inconsistent with really 
efficient conservancy, but which cannot be disallowed without material 
change in their circumstances, a change which in dealing with such a class 
it is very difficult to bring about. Lunawada, Baria, and Sunth, of the larger 
States in this Agency, are all under Chiefs of a new generation, educated 
at the Rajkot College, and reported to take much part personally in the affairs 
of their States. Wadasinor, or Balasinor, too, an offshoot of the Babi family, 
is in a prosperous condition. All these Chiefs gave considerable assist- 
ance in the development of the trade of this part of the country by abolish- 
ing transit duties which were frequent and heavy, and facilitated, too, the 
work on the Godhra-Ratlam line of railway recently undertaken. There 
are no less than 58 small estates under various engagements in this Agency. 
Many belong to Bhils and similar wild tribes, which are under a separate 
charge. Their jurisdiction has not been classified, as has been that of their 
o.p. h % compeers 
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internal Stati'.p. compe ers in the Malii Ikantha, and s o m 0 , moreover, have 110 juiisdiction at 
(Bombay.) a q. Narukot, which used to be under a separate Agent, is now combined 
with these, to which it is closely allied. 

The States known as the Dangs are much of the same class. ^ In the 
early days of British administration in Gujarath, the fifteen Bhil chieftains 
had claims, as they alleged, against the Gaikwar, which they were in the 
habit of prosecuting by raids on the open whenever supervision was with- 
drawn. To stop such proceedings, a guarantee of possession was given 
them by the British authorities, and the valuable forests in which they 
lived, were leased by the same Government. Their revenue is confined to 
that from such tracts of land as may be in occupation ; and their jurisdiction 
is chiefly exercised by means of fines of money and cattle. They are 
inveterate drinkers, and much in the hands, accordingly, of the Parsi 
liquor-shopkeepers of their neighbourhood. With the control of this trade 
and the opening of the forest tracts by through roads, it is hoped that 
these tribes will in time grow into more useful members of the community. 
Surgana, a State of but little higher class, lies to the south of the Dangs, 
but in the same belt of forest and low hills. Jairhar, again, still more to 
the south, and nearer the coast, belongs to the Koli tribe, but has been much 
improved during the present regime. The Chief was educated at Poona during 
his minority, and the State put on a good footing by direct management. 
Returning to Gujarath, we have to notice one of the better known States 
in that Division, Camhmj, founded by one of the last of the Alnnedabad 
Musalman Governors. It fell into the hands of the Pesliwa, nominally, 
though the Nawab never seemed to have given any token of subordination, 
but, on the contrary, took every opportunity of levying his own tribute on 
the Maratha territory in the neighbourhood. The Pcshwa’s rights in 
Cambay fell, in their turn, to the British, who, however, interfered but 
little in the affairs of this State, except in the matter of the revision of the 
customs tariff, which was found complicated and onerous. In 1884 the 
British Indian tariff was introduced, and the Government of India aban- 
doned all claim to the Maratha dues on this branch of revenue, contingent 
on the satisfactory administration of the same by the Nawab. During the 
last 10 years this State has suffered somewhat from the injudicious admi- 
nistration of a minister to whom, in consequence of the incompetence of 
the Chief, the fullest powers bad been given. In 1800 there was an 
agrarian rising, due to an unfair use made of the new survey of the cul- 
tivable lands of the State which had just been completed. The chief town 
was besieged, and the Nawab forced to leave it. Military aid was called in 
■from the nearest British cantonment, and order was not restored without 
some conflict and loss of life. A European Superintendent was appointed 
as administrator, who found a cash balance of one rupee and a few coppers, 
with Rx. 50,000 of debt. A loan from Government gave the State a fresh 
start, and it has since been recovering its prosperity. 

Three small States remain to complete the account of those in Gujarath. 
They are all under the agency of the Collector of Surat. Sachin is held by a 
descendant of the Abyssinian admiral of the Musalman fleet, and an offshoot, 
therefore, of the State of Janjira further down the coast. It dates from 
the end of last century. The late Nawab succeeded bis father in lH7d, and 
until 1886 the State was under direct administration. In the latter year 
the young Nawab was associated with a Musalman gentlemen in the 
administration, but gave proofs of incompetence in six months, and then 
abdicated in favour of his infant son. The State thus passed again into the 
hands of the Agent, who administers it through an assistant pending the 
arrival of the heir at full age. Dhmampnr and Bansda are Rajput States, 
the former of the Sisodia clan, or that of the Udaipur house, the other, a 
Solanki. The Dharampur chief suffered from the passage of the Ma ratlins 
through his territory on their raids on Gujarath, and had to pay the usual 
share of his revenues to that power. His territory lies on the route between 
Khandesh and Gujarath, so an arrangement has been arrived ai whereby he 
abandons the levy of transit duties, collecting merely an imnort. and export 
duty. The present Chief succeeded his father in 1801. Bimsda is in the 
same position as its neighbour as regards the levy of transit duties. The 
Chief has been in power some 16 years, and his State is well administered. 

On 
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On the Konkan coast, or that between Gujarath and Malabar, two States Internal States. 
lie within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. The first, Janjira, has been {Bombay.) 
already mentioned in connection with its offshoot, Sachin. It has also a 
detached offshoot, in Kathiawar, by the name of Jafarabad. The Sicli, 
or Abyssinian, Nawab held his territory successfully against the Peshwa, 
who was very anxious to get hold of the coast position opposite Bombay, 
but as early as 1733 there had been contracted an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the British and the Sidi, so when matters came to a crisis, 
by reason of the usual fraternal struggle for the State, the Bombay autho- 
rities arranged the dispute so as to leave no room for the intervention of 
the Poona government. In 1867, the Chief was deprived of all criminal 
jurisdiction for abuse of his powers, and in 1870 was formally deposed by 
his nobles, who claimed the right of interfering in cases of mal-administra- 
tion. The Nawab was restored, however by the British Government. He 
died in 1879, and his only legitimate son succeeded him. The administra- 
tion of the State has since that date been been much improved. Sairan- 
twadi, the other coast State, is under a Maratha family, a branch of that of 
Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power. The British first entered into 
engagements with the Chief to repress the piracies of the Angria, another 
coast chieftain to the north ; but by the middle of the last century the 
same Government had to take strong measures against their ally, as he had 
begun piracy on his own account. There were occasional interventions 
on the part of the British in domestic disputes or disagreements with 
Kolhapur, and in 1819 the State was taken under protection. In 1838 the 
mismanagement of the Chief led to a temporary administration by the 
British Government, against which several times some of the local leaders 
revolted. In 1869 the Chief died, leaving a minor son. The latter, 
owing to bad habits and general misconduct, has not been allowed a share 
in the administration. The State, however, has made much progress since 
it was taken in hand, and the local corps, raised in 1839, is reported to be 
an efficient body of military police. 

The Maratha States above the Ghats are divided into three main groups : 

First, Kolhapur with its feudatories ; second, the Satara Jagirs ; and thirdly, 
the Southern Maratha Jagirs and the small Musalman State of Savanur. 

The Kolhapur State was severed from the possessions of Shivaji during the 
disputes as to the succession to the Satara throne which took place on the 
death of that great leader. Finally, Kolhapur was recognised as the appanage 
of the younger branch of the dynasty, and has since 1731 been considered 
independent of the elder. The first engagement between the British and 
this State was a commercial treaty in 1765, concluded after an expedition 
sent by the former to repress the piracy of vessels belonging to the latter. 

Negotiations followed on the same lines in 1792. The first guarantee of 
protection was signed in 1811, and in the next year the Chief, who had 
reigned 53 years, died, and some confusion ensued a few years later, which 
led to British expeditions on three occasions. In 1838 the misconduct of 
the then Chiefs aunt, who had assumed the post of Regent, led to the 
appointment of a Minister by the British Government. Since 1866, the 
State has never had a Chief of full age. The very promising successor of 
Shivaji, the Chief who died in that year, fell ill whilst on a tour in Europe 
in 1870, and died, leaving no son or other heir. The leading members of the 
family were then authorised to select a Chief to be approved by the Govern- 
ment of India, and fixed upon a near relative of the late ruler. Before 
attaining his majority this youth became insane, and a Regent, one of his 
relations of known capacity, the Chieftain of Kagal, was appointed. The 
young Chief died in 1883, and the eldest son of the Regent was adopted by 
the widow of the deceased. The Regent himself died in 1886, and for a time 
the Agent succeeded him as President of the Council of Administration ; 
but shortly afterwards, the Minister took up that post, with the two 
members of the Council as his colleagues. There has been great improve- 
ment in the State within the last 30 years or so. Roads have been con- 
structed, a railway now connects the chief town with the main line of the 
South-Maratha system, and transit duties have been abolished since 
1886-7. The State was much wasted by the famine of 1877, but the returns 
of the census of 1891 indicate its quick recovery. 
o.g. , «3 
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The Southern Maratha Jagirs consist chiefly of the assignments made by 
or un der authority of the Pesliwa to, first, one of his Maratha leaders of 
the Ghorpade family, a name well known in connection with Sliivaji’s 
struggles in the Deccan ; secondly, to the Bhawa, another family of 
Maratha leaders; lastly, to the Patwarclhan, who were first the family 
priests of the Peshwa, and subsequently took to the profession of arms, 
producing some of the best of the generals that fought in the great Maratha 
wars. On the overthrow of the Peshwa’s rule, six families of Patwardhans 
were found in power, and engagements were entered into with the respective 
Chiefs to furnish a certain military contingent when required. In 1849 this 
was commuted for a cash payment. Sangli, the largest of the Patwardhan 
estates, was under a joint administration from 1873 to 1887, in consequence 
of the Chiefs mismanagement. The latter was replaced in full authority in 
1888. All these estates fell within the famine area of 1876-77, and suffered 
more or less severely, but have since been fairly well off. The new lines of 
rail have benefited them as well as the British districts by which they are 
surrounded. Savanur was originally granted by the Emperor Aurangzib to 
one of his Pathan followers, and taken possession of by Tipu Sultan, with 
whom the ruling family was connected by marriage. The Peshwa granted 
an assignment of territory Avlxen the ousted Chief sought his protection, and 
on the accession of the British, it was decided to treat the grant as a Jagir, 
or State, rather than as a mere pension. Complete civil jurisdiction was 
conferred on the late Nawab as a personal favour in 1800 ; and on his death 
it was ruled that the concession would not pass, as a matter of course, to 
his heir and successor. 

The Satara Jagirs were guaranteed in the British treaty with the Chief of 
that State in 18i9. They maintain no regular troops, and the chiefs have 
not the power of passing sentences of death, and all serious criminal charges 
are dealt with by a British official in association with the Chief or the 
delegate of the latter. At the present time, the Collector of Poona acts as 
the Agent for the Bhor State ; the Collectors of Satara and Sliolapur 
respectively, in the same capacity for Aundh, Phaltau, and Akalkot. dath 
has been recently placed under the supervision of the Agent for the 
Southern Maratha Jagirs. The State of Akalkot was founded by the 
grandson of Shivaji, whilst fighting for his rights against Tarabai, the 
mother of another claimant. He assigned the grant to the son of one of 
his soldiers, adopting him, and giving him the name of his own family, 
Bhonsle. The British Government recognised the chief in 1820. In 1 800 
the mismanagement of the then Chief compelled Government to appoint an 
administrator, and, on his death in 1870, the State continued under direct 
management till 1889-90, when the young Chief was invested' with a. share 
in the management. At the end of 1890-91, full powers wore given to him. 
During his minority the land assessment was settled, roads constructed and 
the courts of justice re-modelled. Nearly all the available land has been 
taken into occupation, and with the exception of the police, always the most 
backward part of an Indian administration, the whole of the arrangements 
of the State are reported to be in a satisfactory condition. Aundh and Bhor 
are the Jagirs of two of the chief Brahman officials under the Peshwa 
regime. Bhor belongs to the Pant Sachiv, the other to tlio Pant Pratinidhi. 
The former contains some valuable forests, which are of importance in 
connection with the head waters of the streams which supply some of the 
large irrigation projects of the Deccan. During the decade some steps 
were taken, accordingly, to get the conservation of such tracts placed on a 
fairly efficient footing. Phaltan is in the possession of a Maratha family 
which received the grant from the Bijapur Sultans. The protection of the 
f^itish was extended to it at the same time as to Akalkot and Jath. In 
1882 the Jagir was taken under joint administration owing to (In* embarrass- 
ments of the Chief, and in 1885, some relief having been effected, the latter 
waa reinstated. Jath has been in pecuniary straits very noarly ever since 
when the Chief of Satara attached the Jagir. It was restored in 
i ^ a S a ^ti, the complaints of oppression made against the 

Ohiel by his subjects, rendered it advisable to deprive him of jurisdiction, 
and subsequently, of all share in the administration. In 1883 he was 
restored to a share m the management, and in 1885, to the whole. He did 

not 
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not fulfil, however, the promises he had made regarding the system of Internal States. 
administration he was to adopt ; so in 1891 he was again deprived of all {Bombay.') 
authority. He died in the following year, leaving no heirs. His successor, 
a minor, has been since selected and his nomination sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 


ADEN AND THE SOMALI COAST. 

There are a few settlements and States detached from India and its Aden and the 
frontiers which are nevertheless either administered by, or in political SoMAXI CoAST - 
connection with, the Government of that country. In the first instance, we 
have Aden, with its dependencies, both in Arabia and Africa, which has 
been considerably developed in importance during the ten years under 
review. The original occupation of the Peninsula of Aden dates from 
1839, when the first engagement was entered into with the Sultan of Lahej. 

Into the details of petty intertribal disputes that have occurred in the 
interval it is superfluous to enter in this place. In 1882 the extension of 
commerce and population of Aden itself rendered it advisable to purchase 
from Lahej the aqueduct through which the Settlement is supplied with 
water, and which had been constructed in 1867, together with the land 
adjoining it, with salt-pits and an area suitable for building sites. There is 
now a small settlement on this tract. At a greater distance from Aden 
than the Abdali of Lahej comes the warlike Fadthli tribe, which entered 
into negotiations after the capture of Aden in 1839. The object was to 
secure the route through the territory under this tribe for trade from the 
interior. Transit duties were abolished in 1872, in consideration of an 
increased subsidy from the British Government. There were tribal dis- 
turbances in 1883 and 1888 ; and in 1891 the Chief had to be fined and his 
subsidy suspended for misconduct, an Act which had the desired effect, and 
the survey operations that were carried out in 1891-92 were not hindered 
in any way. The relations with the rest of the 14 tribes connected with 
the Aden Residency were regulated by fresh engagements. There were 
occasional outbreaks of one against the other, and between claimants of the 
chieftainship, but, on the whole, nothing of especial interest or importance 
transpired. As regards the disputes between the two ports of Mokalla and 
Shihr, on the Hadthramat coast, it appears that after a cessation of hostili- 
ties in 1876, when the contending parties found that help' from their 
relatives in the service of the Nizam of Haidrabad would be intercepted by 
the British Government, a truce was kept for three or four years. In 1880, 
however, the chief of Sliihr captured Burum, which had been made over to 
his rival in 1873, but on the application of the latter for the protection of 
the British authorities at Aden, the town was given back. Having thus 
gained the object of the application to Aden, the Mokalla Chief repudiated 
the rest of the engagement, and finally was deported to Zanzibar, whilst 
the Jamadar of Shihr was placed in possession of both ports. He is now 
under subsidy, like his neighbours. The settlement of Aden, including 
the suburbs and Perim, has much increased in population and resources 
during the decade. In 1881 the population was 34,860 ; ten years later 
it was 44,079. The revenue in the year 1882-83 was returned as Rx. 9,724 ; 
in 1891-92, at Rx. 16,114. The trade returns for the two years show an 
increase from Rx. 4,265,000 to Rx. 7,530,500. The small settlement of Perim 
has become the seat of coaling companies, which does a considerable 
business, a3 in the year 1891-92 no less than 655 steamers called to coal 
there. The island of Sokotra, about 500 miles distant from Aden, was 
subsidised in 1876, and brought under protectorate ten years later. Two 
years later, in 1888, a similar agreement was entered into with the chiefs 
of the Maihri tribe on the opposite mainland, that being the parent com- 
munity of the Sultan of the island. The Somali coast opposite Aden, in 
Africa, between Ras Jibuti and the 49° parallel, is under British 
protectorate, exercised through the Resident at Aden, with local assis- 
tants, one of whom is British Consul. The coast possesses three 
customs and eight flag ports, and, from the revenues of the three former, 
subsidies are paid to the chieftains of the main local tribes. In 1848, the 
0.9. H4 territory. 
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territory under Zaila and Tajurra fell into the hands of the Sultan, but the 
Porte ceded in 1875 its possessions on this coast to the Khedive, who had 
gained a footing in Harrar, a tract of what would now be termed the 
“ hinterland.” The Egyptian Government found themselves unable to 
maintain their position here in 1884, and withdrew the garrison. Where- 
upon, the port of Zaila was occupied by the British, and that of Tajurra by 
the French, Governments. In 1887 the two Powers came to an under- 
standing regarding their respective claims on this coast, and neither Govern- 
ment is, by this agreement, to interfere beyond the limits thus placed 
within its sphere of action. The caravan route from Zaila to Harrar, too, 
is to be kept open, and both parties are bound to do what they can to 
suppress the slave trade. In 1887-88, the towns of Zaila, Berbera and 
Bulhar were fortified to a certain extent, but next year, Berbera was 
burned down. It was soon, however, reconstructed, and this time on 
improved lines. In August 1889, the Mamasan Esa tribe attacked 
Bulhar, killing over 60 persons. To exact retribution for this raid, 1 a force 
of about 300 strong marched through the whole of the tract occupied by 
that tribe. Little resistance was made, and most of the headmen volun- 
tarily submitted. This event induced the authorities to take stops to 
organise a camel corps for the protection of life and property within a 

zone of 10 miles from the settlements. The trade 

Year. o£ Three Chief Torts. of the ports on this coast, is shown in the marginal 
“ statement. It has fallen off slightly during the last 
**$ 7 # year, owing partly to political unrest in Harrar, where 
the Abyssinians from Bhoa have been giving trouble, 
omnu partly to cattle disease, which checked the exports 
of hides, here an important article of trade. 
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THE PERSIAN GULE AND BAGHDAD. 


Persian Gulf and 
Baghdad. 


The affairs of Turkish Arabia are but distantly related to those of India, 
though the Political Resident at Baghdad is appointed from the latter country. 


it was agreed 
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transferred to that of the Baghdad Agent, and in 188 
of the latter was changed from Agent to Resident. In 1848 „„ 
between Persia and Turkey that no fortifications should bo placed at, Kao, 
on the right bank of the Shatt-ul’arab River, but in 1886 the Turkish 
authorities began to build such works, and they are now said to be finished. 
In 1890 a British officer attempting to land at Fao was fired on by the 
Turkish garrison of the fort, but the officer in command of the works was 
severely punished, and the visit was subsequently allowed. The Porte was 
informed, however, that the British Government attached importance to the 
discontinuance of the fortifications, as it was one of the mediating powers in 
the negotiations prohibiting such construction. 0 

Apart from the opening of the Karun River to navigation and the utilisa- 
tion of the privilege by an English company, the chief interest, in tho Persian 
Gulf lies m its connection with the slave trade from the East Coast of 
w ul- . tiie pearl-fisheries of Bahrain. The dealings with tho Nejd, or 
Wahabi, tribes are mainly connected with tho attacks by these last bn the 
Maskat territories, and the Oman piracies, like the dacoities of Central India, 
depend a good deal on the harvest and partly too on the prospects of the pearl 
season. As regards the Slave trade, a strict watch is kept along the mouth and 
lower coast of the Gulf by the gunboats on this station, and a year seldom 
passes without a capture or two. But it appears from the number of 
boats m ballast that come up the Gulf that their cargo, including* of 
course, the slaves that probably formed the bulk of it, is landed at some 

A 0 T e V lo r c ? ast :„ The pearl-fisheries of Bahrain have long 
made that island a field of strife between Arab and Persian tribes. Even 
toe Portuguese held it for a few years, but were driven out by the 
Persians. It is now under British protection. The Chiefs entered 

into 
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into treaty relations with the British in 1820, when the latter were on an Persian Gulf and 
expedition against the piratical tribes of the coast. They were thus enabled Baghdad. 
to hold out against the overtures afterwards made by the Porte for admit- 
ting the protectorate of the Turkish Government. Since 1867 there have 
been frequent disputes, ending in violence, about rights in the island, and 
claimants who have been formerly exiled have watched their opportunity to 
return with some mercenary allies from the tribes on the opposite mainland. 

The latest event in connection with the independence of Bahrain was the 
announcement to the Porte in 1891 that the British Government could not 
acquiesce in the establishment by the former of military posts on land 
hitherto recognised as a dependency of Bahrain on the Katar coast. The 
pearl fisheries vary much in productiveness, according to the season, and are 
resorted to by merchants from Sindh, as well as Persia and Arabia. 

The community of divers, too, alternate their labours here with trips to 
Ceylon and the neighbourhood, when the Manaar fisheries are likely to be 
extensive. The year 1891-92 was reported to be a highly remunerative one 
to the fishers along the west coast of the Gulf. 

The Arabs of Maskat expelled the Portuguese in the middle of the 17th 
century from the Oman coast, and thereby established their supremacy in 
the Persian Gulf. By the end of the same century they had pursued the 
Portuguese down the East Coast of Africa, and driven them out of Mom- 
bassa and Zanzibar. A thriving trade in African slaves then sprang up 
between the two sections of the Sultan’s dominions, and a variety of engage- 
ments have been contracted with a view to its suppression. The two por- 
tious of the Maskat territory, the Asiatic and the African, were separated 
in 1861, when there was a dispute between two heirs as to the feudal 
superiority of Maskat over Zanzibar, but the latter was ordered to pay an 
annual tribute to the former. A great part of the history of Maskat is 
taken up with the attempts on the part of the Sultan to possess himself of 
the Oman Coast on the one hand, and to defend himself against his relatives 
and their allies on the other. From 1879 till 1883, the State enjoyed com- 
parative peace, but in the latter year, the brother of the Sultan made a 
fui'ther attempt on Maskat, and was not repulsed without some sharp 
fighting. From that time till the death of the Sultan in 1888, there was 
peace. He was succeeded by his second son, who had for some years shared 
the toils of government with his father. Several attempts have since been 
made by his uncle to overthrow him, but without success, and, finally, in 
1891, the Sultan of Zanzibar offered the uncle, who had fled to Bombay, an 
allowance to live out of Zanzibar, and the Government of India warned him 
not to trouble Oman. This offer was accepted. A new commercial treaty 
was concluded with Maskat within the last few years. Gwadar, a port on the 
Makran Coast, was occupied from Maskat at the end of last century by one 
of the Saiads who had to fly after an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow his 
brother on the throne. It was seized by the reigning Sultan of Maskat in 
1872, and has since been retained in his possession. Zanzibar, in spite of 
its distance from India, owes much of its trade to the enterprise of merchants 
from Kachh and Bombay, who have long been settled there, to the number, 
it is estimated, of 7,000. They have a claim which has been recognised, to 
British protection, and are amenable to British jurisdiction. One of them, 
recently deceased, was decorated before his death by Her Majesty, and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, in recognition of the connection of his State with the 
British interests in India, has been made, since his accession in 1890, a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India. Zanzibar, which was 
formerly under the political control of the Government of India, has been 
now placed directly under the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. At 
the same time, the whole responsibility for British relations with Maskat 
was vested in the former Government. The protectorate over his 
country was declared in November of the same year, and a few months 
afterwards the German coast-line was demarcated from that of the Sultan’s 
dominions. The accession of the new Chief was signalised, too, by a decree 
directed towards the total abolition of slavery within or through his 
dominions. The events of the last year or two, however, prove that the 
traffic is not yet by any means at an end. 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 


The Provinces. 


Government of 
India. 


The Governor 
General. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ADMINISTRATION. 

The Viceroy, as Governor General in Council, exercises supreme au- 
thority throughout India, subject always to the control of the Secretary of 
State, but his authority is not everywhere exercised in the same manner. 
As has been pointed out in the first chapter of this review, in the small 
provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg with Bangalore, Borar or the Ilaidra- 
bad Assigned Districts, British Balocliistan, and the Andaman Islands, ho 
is himself the head of the executive. In the comparatively recently formed 
units of administration, such as Burma, Assam, and the Central Provinces, 
his authority is exercised through a Chief Commissioner, whose power and 
responsibilities are but little less than in the case of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, to whom his authority is delegated in the Panjab and the two sections 
of the former Presidency of Bengal, namely, Bengal itself and the tract 
known with reference to the latter as the North-West Provinces, with 
which Oudh is now combined. Madras and Bombay are Presidencies, and 
stand in a different position from the above as regards the Governor Gene- 
ral. They are administered by officers not deriving their authority from 
him, but appointed directly by the Crown, subordinated to him by express 
Act of Parliament. Each of them has a Governor and a Council, ami during 
the whole or part of the period to which this review relates, a Civil Service, 
an Army under a separate Commander-in-Cliiof, and a Staff' Corps of its 
own. The Governor corresponds directly with the Secretary of State, and, 
owing to the former independence of these Presidencies and their isolation 
from the east and north of India, together with the fact of their possession 
of separate legislatures, they have developed systems of administration 
which are in some important points respectively distinct from each other 
and from those that prevail in the territory more immediately under tins 
Supreme Government. 

This last is usually denominated the Government of India, in contradis- 
tinction to the Provincial and Local Governments or Administrations. It 
consists of the Governor General himself, with his Ordinary and his Legis- 
lative Councils, and the several branches of the Secretariat through which the 
work of the various departments of the administration pass, with their sub- 
ordinate staffs. The seat of tho Government of India is traditionally at 
“Fort William,” in Calcutta, where it is still located from November to 
April, but between the latter month and October it migrates to Simla, in 
the Panjab Hills. The period occupied by the transfer of the establish- 
ments and such records as are required is generally utilised by tho Viceroy 
and the members of his Executive Council in short tours and visits to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

■ The Governor General or Viceroy, is appointed by the Crown, usually 
from among English statesmen of high rank. The term of office is indefinite, 
but in practice it is limited to five years. In strict theory, the Governor 
General is merely President of a Council, with a casting vote in case of 
equality, and certain powers of overriding the majority of the Council, or 
acting altogether independently of the Council, in urgent cases defined by 
statute. All his acts, whether executive or legislative, are expressed to run 
in the name of “ the Governor General in Council.” If the Governor Gene- 
ra.! should visit any part of India unaccompanied by his Council, ho is em- 
powered to appoint some member of his ordinary Council to be President in 
his place ; and there is a further power in such case to make an order 
authorising the Governor General alone to exercise all the executive powers 
of the Governor General in Council. As regards legislation, the express 
assent of the Governor General is required for every law, even though he 
may not have been present at the meeting of Council at which such law was 
passed. His personal assent is also required for all laws passed by the 
Provincial Legislature. Apart from his Legislative Council, the Governor 
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General is empowered, in “cases of emergency,” to make ordinances “for Admin bi-ration- 
the peace and good government ” of the country which shall have the force 
of law for six months. His authority to overrule the majority of his Council 
is now regulated by the following clause (33 Viet., c. 3, s. 5) : — 

“ Whenever any measure shall be proposed before the Governor General 
of India in Council, whereby the safety, tranquillity, or interests of the 
British possessions in India, or any part thereof, are or may be, in the judg- 
ment of the said Governor General, essentially affected, and he shall be of 
opinion either that the measure proposed ought to be adopted and carried 
into execution, or that it ought to be suspended or rejected, and the 
majority in council then present shall dissent from such opinion, the 
Governor General in Council may, on his own authority and responsibility, 
suspend or reject the measure in part or in whole, or adopt or carry it into 
execution, but in every such case any two members of the dissentient 
majority may require that the said suspension, rejection, or adoption, as 
well as the fact of their dissent, shall be notified to the Secretary of State 
for India, and such notification shall be accompanied by copies of the 
minutes (if any) which the members of Council shall have recorded on the 
subject.” 

The authority of the Governor General in Council over the local Govern- 
ments, including the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, is now regulated 
by the following clause (3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 85, s. 65) : — 

“ The said Governor General in Council shall have, and be invested by 
virtue of this Act with full power and authority to superintend and control 
the Governors and Governors in Council of Fort William in Bengal, Fort 
Saint George [i.e., Madras], Bombay and Agra [then intended to be consti- 
tuted into a Presidency], in all points relating to the civil or military 
administration of the said Presidencies respectively, and the said Governors 
and Governors in Council shall be bound to obey such orders and instructions 
of the said Governor General in Council in all cases whatsoever.” 

The Governor General has a personal staff, consisting usually of a 
private secretary, an assistant private secretary, a military secretary, about 
six or eight aides-de-camp, of whom one or two are native officers, and a 
surgeon. 

The Executive Council of the Governor General consists generally of fivo The Executive 
ordinary members, with the Commander in Chief as an extraordinary Council, 
member, and the Governor of Madras or Bombay as additional extra- 
ordinary member, if the Council happens to meet within the limits of either 
of those Presidencies. The ordinary members are appointed by the Crown. 

The term of office is indefinite ; but in practice it is limited, like that of the 
Governor General, to five years. Three of them must have served in India 
for at least 10 years ; one must be a barrister or advocate ; one may be 
“ the member for public works purposes.” As a matter of fact, one is 
always a military officer, and another is always appointed with reference to 
finance. Two, and often three, are selected from the Indian Civil Service. 

The presence of only a single member besides the Governor General (or 
a President nominated by him in his absence) is necessary to constitute a 
quorum. In accordance with rules made by the Governor General, he and 
his Council apportion between themselves the several departments of ad- 
ministration somewhat in the same manner as they are divided among the 
ministers of a European cabinet. The Legal, Public Works, Finance, and 
Military members have already been mentioned; the Governor General 
usually retains Foreign Affairs in his own hands, leaving Home, with Re- 
venue and Agriculture, to the remaining member. These are the seven 
departments into which the Secretariat is at present divided ; but, of course, 
the subdivision of functions in the Council is by no means so distinct as in 
the Secretariat. Each ordinary Member of Council is technically competent 
to do the work of any of his colleagues. 

The Legislative Council as it existed during the ten years under review. The Legislative 
is composed of the Executive Council already described, with the addition Council? 
of the Lieutenant Governor of the Province in which it may happen to meet, 
and from six to 12 other members, of whom not less than one-half must be 
non-official persons. These additional members are nominated by the 
0 . 9 . 1 2 Governor 
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Administration. Governor General for a term of two years. It has been customary that 
some of them should be natives of India. The quorum of the Legislative 
Council consists of six members, together with the Governor General, or an 
or dina ry member of the Executive Council, as president. All members are 
equal with regard to the introduction of Bills and the right of voting, except 
that certain classes of Bills may not be introduced without the previous 
sanction of the Governor General, and that the President of the meeting has 
a casting vote. The meetings of the Legislative Council are open to the 
public. 

By an Act of Parliament (55 & 56 Yict. c. 14), passed in June 1892, the 
constitution and scope of the Legislative Councils were considerably extended. 
Though the modification in question took place after the close of the period 
immediately under review, it will not be out of place to include a few lines 
about it, since it is the outcome of tendencies that have grown into 
prominence more within the last ten years than at any previous period in 
the history of the country. The anticipations formed thirty years ago from 
the introduction of the non-official element into the legislative constitution 
were amply f ulfill ed by the benefit derived by the Government from the 
experience and special knowledge thus made available. In consideration 
of the development of Local Government and of corporate action, 
municipal, commercial, and territorial, that has characterised the last 
twenty years, a similar advantage is presumably to be gained by further 
progress in the same direction. The Legislative Council of the Governor 
General has accordingly been expanded by four additional members to be 
nominated under rules framed by him, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, with a certain latitude of interpellation. To a considerable extent, 
the representative principle has been recognised in respect to the nominations 
both to the Council of the Governor General and to those to the Councils 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North-West Provinces. The largo 
municipalities, for instance, groups of Local Boards, Chambers of Commerce, 
Senates of the Universities, and wherever such classes exist, bodies of 
influential landholders, or others of undoubted rank, whose interests are 
fairly homogeneous and are bound up with those of a considerable portion 
of the rural population, all these can bo called upon to elect the repre- 
sentative whom they respectively propose for nomination. In the case of 
the remaining seats, which, so far as the non-official members are concerned, 
are the minority, the rules provide for the nomination of such persons as 
the Local Governments think will best represent the views of branches of 
the community not possessing sufficient power of combination to recommend 
a man of their own choice. 

Tie Secretariat. The Secretariat of the Government of India is divided into departments, 
which have varied greatly both in number and in tlio subjects assigned to 
them from time to time, as the sphere of Government increased. The 
present system dates from the time of Lord Ellenborough, and has been in 
existence, therefore, about half a century. At the outset, there were four 
departments, Home, Foreign, Finance, and Military. Lord Dalhousio added 
a fifth for Public works, when railways were being introduced, and much 
additional work was thus thrown upon the existing establishments^ In 
Lord Mayo’s time, the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
came into being, to be abolished in 1879, but only to rise again two years’ 
later, shorn of the Commercial branch which remained with the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Finally, in 1869, the Legislative work was severed from 
the Home Department, and given to a separate Secretary. There are thus 
now seven Departments in the Secretariat of the Government of India, 
The titles of these speak mostly for themselves, but Finanee deals with salt 
and opium, as well as with commerce and trade by sea, whilst trade by rail 
and river falls within the scope of the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Military Department includes Marine affairs. The Foreign 
Department is concerned with the relations of the British Government 
with the Protected and Frontier States, and has thus to conduct the 
negotiations regarding extradition, extra-territorial jurisdiction and rights, 

and 
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Home. 

Revenue and Agriculture. 

Police. 

Revenue. 

Jails. 

Surveys. 

Justice. 

Minerals. 

Municipalities. 

Agriculture. 

Local Boards. 

Emigration. 

Medical. 

Fibres and Silk. 

Sanitary. 

Meteorology. 

Census. 

Famine. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Horse-Breeding and Stock. 

Education. 

Fisheries. 

Books, &c. 

Museums and Exhibitions. 

Examinations, 

Rail and River-borne Trade. 

Establishments. 

Forests. 

Public and Port Blair. 

Archaeology. 

Patents. 


and the passage of railways, canals, and lines of posts and telegraphs across 

these States. The comprehensive cha- 
racter of the Home and the Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments can be 
judged from the marginal enumeration 
of their respective branches. The Public 
Works Department has to deal not only 
with roads, bridges and buildings, but 
with all the different classes of rail- 
ways, and with the rapidly increasing 
work in connection with the great 
system of canals, both for irrigation and navigation. 

But the departments of the Government of India are not limited to the 
subdivisions of the Secretariat, though the work of each of the former has 
to pass through some one of the branches of the latter. There are certain 
matters which for various reasons it is advisable to regard as Imperial, in 
respect to which the Supreme Government represents, as it were, the 
federal element amongst a collection of Provinces and States. All the 
functions not expressly delegated to the Provinces or States in question, 
together with all the matters in which more than one of the latter may be 
interested, appertain implicitly to the Government of India. So far as the 
Provinces are concerned, the differences in their position as regards the 
Supreme Government somewhat complicates their relations. As has been 
pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, Madras and Bombay stand 
apart, and of the rest, the Chief Commissionerships are in a degree more 
subordinate than the Lieutenant Governorships to the Government of India. 
The results^ of such distinctions may be seen in the administration of the 
Department of Public Works under the latter Government. The executive 
staff is here divided into a branch which includes the whole of the country, 
another which includes all but Madras and Bombay, and a third which also 
excludes the Lieutenant Governorships. The Military Department is in 
somewhat of the same condition. There is the Secretariat and the Member 
of Council, as well as the Commander-in-Chief and his Staff, and the latter 
has to deal with the whole of India in one capacity, and excludes the two 
Presidencies, Madras and Bombay, in another. It is much the same with 
the Ecclesiastical establishments, which appertain to the Government of 
India, save as regards the two Presidencies aforementioned and the 
military stations beyond their territorial limits which are garrisoned by 
the local Army. The Postal Department has its representative at head- 
quarters in the person of the Director General of Post Offices, but its 
administration is provincial. The same may be said regarding police, jails, 
registrations, customs, excise, and stamps, which are unrepresented there. 
The Telegraph Department, however, seems to be uniformly treated, and to 
be administered on one system throughout India. The minor departments 
that come directly under the Government of India, such as the topographical, 
geological, and archaeological surveys, the meteorological, the medical and 
sanitary, and others, are administered on the same lines as the rest, with 
greater or less centralisation, according to the special character of the work. 

The Government of India has also the direct administration of the five 
small provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Berar, Coorg with Bangalore, British 
Balochistan, and the Andamans. The first four of these are administered 
much in the same way as the other and larger Provinces, and are dealt 
with through the Foreign Department of the Secretariat. The last consists 
merely of the Convict Settlement of Port Blair, and is thus placed under the 
Home Department. 

The actual administration of the country is vested in the Provincial 
Governments, of which there are, as already enumerated, eight. Two 
Presidencies, three Lieutenant-Governorships, and three Chief Commis- 
sionerships. In Madras and Bombay the Governor is appointed by the 
Crown, generally from among English statesmen, though more than once 
the choice has been made of an Indian official. The executive authority 
is vested in this officer and a Council consisting of two ordinary members 
also appointed by the Crown, and usually selected from the Indian Civil 
Service, with the Commander-in-Chief as an extraordinary member. By a 
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Administration, legislative provision, however, that has been under consideration since the 
close of the decade, the Presidency Army system will be abolished, and 
though the question has not yet been finally disposed of, it is probable that 
the chief military officer who is to take the place of the local Commandcr- 
in-Chief will not have a seat in Council. As the latter is at present con- 
stituted the Governor has a casting vote, and also the power to override a 
majority of his colleagues in cases of emergency. For legislative purposes 
the Council is augmented by the addition of the Advocate-General with 
from four to eight other members, raised under the recent Act to from 
eight to twenty, of whom not more than nine are to be officials, and all 
nominated by the Governor. At the close of the period under review the 
constitution of the Council being according to the former Act, there wore 
four native members in Madras, and five in Bombay. 

Of the three Lieutenant-Governorships, two have the assistance of a 
Legislative Council, that in the North-West Provinces having been consti- 
tuted in 1886. Both will be affected by the new Act in much the samo way 
as those of the Presidencies. In the absence of an Executive Council, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has the aid of a Board of Revenue in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, and of Financial Commissioners in the Panjab. 
The Chief Commissioner of Burma, too, has a Financial Commissioner to 
support him, but his compeers in Assam and the Central Provinces rule 
single-handed. There is a Secretariat in each Province, manned according 
to the administrative requirements. In the larger Provinces one of the 
secretaries bears the title of Chief Secretary, a distinction that was till 
recently allowed in the Presidencies alone. In Madras, in addition to the 
Council, there is a Board of Revenue consisting of four members, but no 
Divisional Commissioners, whereas in Bombay, Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, the Panjab, the Central Provinces, Burma, and Assam, the 
Province is demarcated into territorial divisions, each comprising several of 
the districts, the constitution of which will be noticed below. 

There are several departments in each Province organised on a uniform 
system, and managed by a special staff under the control and supervision of 
a chief at the head-quarters of the administration, but distinct from the 
ordinary executive establishments. For example, there is the Department 
of Public Works in its three main branches of railways, irrigation, roads and 
bridges, &c. Public Instruction, again, registration, police, jails, forests, 
surveys for revenue purposes, the postal service, sanitation, and medical aid 
and supervision. In the larger provinces the departmental system has 
to be extended to salt, excise and opium, and the littoral Provinces add to 
these the charge of marine affairs and customs. Special officers, too, are 
in charge of the several branches of the administration that have been 
mentioned above in connection with the Homo and Revenue Departments 
of the Government of India, but which are not themselves distinctly depart- 
mental in the above sense of the term. Among these come such matters 
as agricultural training and inquiry, experimental farms, botanical gardens, 
meteorology, astronomy, archaeology, horse-breeding, emigration, factory 
and boiler inspection, government printing, and the like. 

and* Scheduled 11 * n ran R' e °f circumstances with which the Government of India 

Tracts. ll&S to de&l, there have always been certain parts of the country which, owing 

to their unsettled or uncivilised state, it has been held advisable not to bring 
at once under the general system of administration that is found .adapted to 
more peaceful and advanced communities. The practice of withdrawing 
such tracts from the operation of the Regulations under which the latter 
system was established began with reference to certain outlying tracts in 
Bengal in 1822, and was extended to others in 1833. Under the “ Non- 
Regulation ” system, as this is called, administrative and judicial functions 
were united in the same person, who was placed in the responsible position 
of exercising them, subject only to the control of the Governor-General. 
As new territory was acquired, repeated instances occurred in which the 
full provisions of the law as it prevailed in the settled valley of the Ganges 
were found inapplicable to the tracts newly annexed. In the Panjab the. 
^ Me code of administrative and judicial procedure was the. work of the 
nrst Chief Commissioner, J ohn Lawrence, acting on the plenary authority 
delegated to him by the Governor-General, and there are other instances in 
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which, for a time, a similar intermediate stage of administration has served administration. 
to bring the tract into line with the rest. The two main features of the 
Non-Regulation system were, first, that no legislative enactment was in force 
there unless it had been specially adopted under the authority mentioned 
above ; and secondly, that all executive and judicial functions were vested 
in the same hands. The first provision still exists, though under changed 
nomenclature. By the Indian Councils Act of 1861 the rules that had been 
previously framed by the Governor-General in his executive capacity for 
the tracts in question were declared valid, and since that year the legislative 
system of India has been uniform throughout the country, and the procedure 
in the Non-Regulation tracts has been arranged and codified. But new 
tracts are frequently being brought under British administration to which 
the complete system of law is as inapplicable as it was to such circum- 
stances in former times, so the legislative distinction is denoted by the term 
“ Scheduled ” tracts, or those for which it is left to the Governor-General to 
declare what Acts in the Indian Code are there current, whilst new legisla- 
tion is effected by means of his power of making Regulations under the Act 
of 1861. The second feature of the Non-Regulation system, the union of 
judicial and executive functions, is one that must necessarily disappear as the 
tract gets settled and the complexity of the relations of its inhabitants with 
each other tends to increase. The separation in Civil litigation has been 
generally effected in Oudh and the Panjab, and to some extent in Assam, 
whilst progress in this respect is being made in the Central Provinces in pro- 
portion as the staff of officials is increased to relieve the executive of this 
portion of their duties. Two minor features of the Non-Regulation system 
may as well be mentioned here. First, that the superior staff in such tracts 
preserves a separate nomenclature from the rest, the whole body for each 
tract being constituted a Commission by itself, though often manned in the 
present day from the larger divisions of the services. The head of a district 
is thus called the Deputy Commissioner instead of the Collector, and the 
same title is used also for the corresponding official in the “ Scheduled ” 
tracts, such as Chutia Nagpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjiling, and the Chittagong Hills 
in Bengal, Kumaon in the North-West Provinces, and in one or two of the 
five districts of Sindh. Secondly, that owing to the paucity of civil officers at 
the time of constituting the Commissions above mentioned, the higher posts 
in the administration were not reserved for what is known as the Indian 
Civil, formerly the Covenanted, Service, but were locally recruited, either 
from nominees of the authorities in India, or from the Indian Staff Corps. 

The former practice is now in abeyance, and such appointments can only be 
made in special circumstances, and with the previous sanction of the Secretary 
of State ; but the circumstances in the Panjab, Assam, and Burma are still 
such as to render on occasions military experience of considerable value in 


the administration. 

Apart from the surviving remnants of the distinction between the Regula- Districts, 
tion and the Non-Regulation systems, the administration is conducted on 
uniform lines throughout the country. The Province is divided, in the first 
place, into districts, of which there are 249, irrespective of the Andamans, 

British Balochistan, and the newly settled territory of the Lushai tribes, to 
the east of Bengal and Assam. These districts vary very considerably in 
area and population, as may be judged from the marginal table : — 

The Madras charge, it appears, is the heaviest 
in India, taking into account both factors. The 
extremes in point of area are the Simla dis- 
trict in the Panjab, with its 102 square miles, 
and the Upper Khyndwin in Burma, which covers 
approximately 19,000. The range of population, 
again, is equally wide, for, against the hill dis- 
trict of North Arakan, with 14,600 inhabitants, 
there has to be set that of Maimansingh, with 
its 3,472,000. 

The district forms the unit of administration, 
and is placed under an officer known as the 
Collector, or, as above mentioned, the Deputy 
Commissioner. He is the local representative of 
the Government, and, with the exception of the 
1 4 highest 




Mean District. 

Province. 


Area. 

1 Population. 

Madras 

Bombay - . - 
Sindh - 

Bengal - - - , 

North-West Provinoe 
and Ondli 

Punjab - 

Control Provinces 
Upper Burma - 
Lower Burma - 
- 

Sq. Miles. 
5,882 
4,292 
558 
3,224 

2,194 
3,570 
. 4,806 
4,910 
4,885 
3,769 

; 1,485,747 
| 842,417 

574,355 
1,503,520 

957,247 

673,124 

500,127 

,173,349 

248,795 

421,295 

General Mean - 

- 

zm 

880,905 


Note *— The three Agency tracts in Madras 
are counted as districts. The cities of Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon are omitted: 
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highest judicial authority, which is, as a rule, vested in a judge, he exercises 
all administrative functions or is responsible for their due exercise by others. 
As implied by his title of Collector, his primary duty is that of a revenue 
officer, in which capacity he superintends the administration of the land so 
far as the State rights in it are concerned, and the collection of the State 
dues from excise, stamps, and other sources. In addition to his functions 
in co nn ection with the revenue, he is the chief Magistrate in his district, and 
as such, besides exercising criminal jurisdiction himself, he is bound to 
supervise the exercise of that jurisdiction by the magistrates subordinate to 
him as well as the action of the police in respect to crime and their other 
duties. All the departmental work carried on within his jurisdiction is 
subject to his supervision in its local branches, so that he has to look into 
the condition of the jails, schools, roads, hospitals and dispensaries, forests 
v egistration, and anything else that may be undertaken in the district. If 
he be not the presiding officer of the Municipalities and local Boards he has 
to exercise a general supervision and control over their procedure. He is 
the political Agent for any small States that may he embedded in or 
adjacent to his charge, and is the medium of communication between them 
and the local Government. Besides all this, he has to supply that Govern- 
ment with all the information that may be called for regarding the condition 
of his district, economic, social, sanitary, or political, and, indeed, on any 
other subject in regard to which the views of the illiterate nine-tenths of 
the population have to be taken into consideration. In order to keep touch 
with the masses, and to see that the machinery of the administration is 
wor king efficiently and with no undue friction, the district officer is required, 
as a rule, to travel about his charge for some portion of the year. The 
period fixed as a minimum differs in each Province, according to the system 
of administration of the land revenue, but the duty which is usually regarded 
by the incumbent as a privilege, is, no doubt, one of the highest importance, 
not only on account of the information gained from its performance, but 
still more by reason of the information thus imparted to the villagers that 
the responsible representative of the Government is a being endowed with 
sympathies and intelligence, and not merely a traditional machine for 
signing official orders. The district officer is aided in the fulfilment of his 
functions by a staff of assistants and deputies, varying in number, title, and 
rank, according to the Province. Their duties, too, are distributed 
differently, as in some tie judicial element predominates, in others, the 
inspectional. Everywhere, however, their subordination to the head of the 
district is complete, and they have to perform such duties as ho may allot 
to each. 

The District is subdivided for administrative purposes into the charges 
of subordinate officers, constituted mainly with reference to the land revenue, 
except in Bengal, where, owing to the permanency of the settlement, magis- 
terial and police considerations predominate. Throughout the rest of India 
the subdivision is generally known as a Tahsil, or Taluka, under a 
Tahsildar, or Mamlatdar, or in Sindh, a Mukhtiarkar, who has both revenue 
and subordinate magisterial powers. To him is attached, to a great extent, 
the responsibility in matters of detail, so that, next to the district officers, 
his post is that which touches most nearly the rural population. In Bengal 
the subdivision, as there known, is larger than the Tahsil, and has no 
revenue significance, and the Thana, or polico unit, ranks next in adminis- 
trative importance. In Burma, the tract under a Myok, which is known as a 
township, corresponds, from an administrative point of view, with the sub- 
division, or Tahsil, but it is again subdivided, not into villages like the 
latter, but into revenue circles under a Thugyi, comprising, it may be, a 
number of villages. In the village, elsewhere hut in Bengal, is found the 
unit of revenue and police administration. It differs, like all other Indian 
institutions, from tract to tract, hut its tendency is towards the status of a 
self-sufficing community of agriculturalists with the simple subdivision of 
labour that suffices for their daily life. It has its headman, who usually 
holds small police powers, its accountant, who records and accounts for the 
State dues on account of assessment and other items of revenue, and its 
watchman, and other menials. In Bengal, the village system has not been 
thoroughly established east of Bihar, except as regards the watchman, and in 

Assam, 
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Assam, the unit is simply that for which one person has contracted to collect 
the land -assessment. 

Omitting certain departmental and technical posts, the Civil administra- 
tion was conducted by four services during the period under review pr the 
greater part of it. The distribution and nomenclature were modified to 
some extent in accordance with the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission of 1888, of which mention will be made below. The first class 
of those in civil employ is that of the Covenanted Service ; the second is 
the Statutory ; and the third the Uncovenanted Service. The fourth and 
last comprises the military officers from the Staff Corps who are engaged in 
Civil work. The terms Covenanted and Uncovenanted, which have now 
ceased to exist, had become inapplicable long before their abolition. The 
first was derived from the agreement signed by the Civil Servant on his 
appointment, there being no bond required in the case of the other class. 
But as the exigencies of the Indian administration expanded, it was found 
necessary to have recourse to Europe for the supply of men to fill posts for 
which suitable incumbents could not be obtained in the country itself. 
Education, meteorology, engineering, forestry, telegraphy, and others all 
had claims that could not be met otherwise than by arrangements concluded 
in England, on terms which, though not so comprehensive and formal as 
those of the Civil Service, as then understood, were sufficient to place the 
signatory in a position different from that occupied by the functionaries of 
a class that could be recruited in India. The title Statutory was given to 
those natives of India who are appointed directly, by local nomination, under 
Act 33 Viet. cap. 3, sec. 6, to the higher posts otherwise reserved to the 
Covenanted Civil Service. 

The Indian Staff Corps was formed in 1861 by Royal Warrant, when 
the army of the East Indian Company was amalgamated with that of the 
Queen. It consists of a body of military officers, with special rules of 
pay, pension and promotion, recruited partly from officers of the Company 
who had already occupied certain posts, partly from officers of the Crown, 
after passing certain examinations, and recently from officers drafted direct 
from the Royal Military College. It has been stated above that in the 
non-regulation tracts the Commission indented largely upon the Staff Corps 
for district officers, and in the Panjab, Assam, and Burma this source of re- 
cruitment is still open, whilst the Political Department has always trusted 
largely to this corps for its supply of Agents and Residents at the head- 
quarters of the protected States. Till within the last few years Madras 
and Bombay had each its separate staff corps, but now the title, Indian 
Staff Corps, covers the whole, as the Indian Civil Service has absorbed the 
former titles derived from the three Presidencies. 

As regards this last, with its complementary body, now known as the 
Provincial Service, which has succeeded to the local titles of the former, it 
will not be out of place, considering the modifications lately introduced; to 
interpolate a short paragraph on its history and development. This service 
is derived from the staff of merchants, factors and writers employed by the 
East India Company when its functions in India were purely commercial. 
For some six years after the Company had received a political status in the 
country, the administration of the revenue and justice under the diwani 
grant in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, was left in the hands of the native 
subordinates to whom it had been entrusted by the Musalman authorities. 
In 1772 the Company began to take the administration in their own hands, 
and in 1790 and 1793, the direct administration of all branches of the 
public service by European officers was placed on a clear and permanent 
basis. All civil posts beneath the rank of members of Council were 
reserved to this service, and the promotion to any of them was regulated 
by seniority of appointment. Acollege was set up in Calcutta soon after for 
the training of junior civilians in law and Oriental languages, but no provision 
was made regarding their education before joining this institution till 1806, 
when the Haileybury College was established. Admission to this college 
was obtained on nomination by the Court of Directors of the Company, and, 
after a two years’ course of study, the qualifications of the Candidates were 
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tested by means of examinations. In 1853 the principle of regulating 
admission to the college by open competition was laid down, but in the 
course of the discussion which took place regarding the best means of 
oiving effect to this provision, a recommendation was made that this institu- 
tion should be no longer maintained. Then came the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown, on which occasion tho 
principle of recruitment by means of open competition was re-affirmed. 
It is not necessary to refer here to the alterations mado at various times in 
the ages between which competition or admission respectively should bo 
allowed, or to those affecting t'lie scope of the examinations. It suffices to 
say that a high value was throughout attributed to a course of University 
study and discipline, as it is understood in England, the open question being 
whether that course was more profitably undergone before or alter 
admission to the special training required before final selection for the 
service. 


The reservation to the civil service of the Company of all civil posts 
under its administration was obviously one that could bo maintained in its 
integrity no longer than whilst the sphere of action was limited to the 
circumstances of the time at which it was prescribed. The exigencies of 
the administration resulting from the acquisition of fresh territory on the 
one hand, and the extension of the obligations of the State in the more 
settled tracts on the other, were met by the nomination to the reserved 
posts of many Europeans and natives, who did not belong to the Company’s 
civil service, in the restricted sense of that term. The appointments thus 
made were validated by Act 24 & 25 Viet. cap. 54. As regards the 
unreserved posts, it has been stated above that numbers have had to ho 
filled by nomination or competition in England ; several, though very few, 
are still left to nomination of Europeans in India, and the majority are 
recruited by various methods from amongst the natives of that country. 


As regards the admission of tho latter, it was enacted in 1833 under 
3 & 4 Will. IV., cap. 85, sect. 87 , that “ no native of the said territories 
(India), nor any natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, he disabled from holding any place, office, or employment, under tho 
said (East India) Company.” The great extension of the system of State 
instruction that has since taken place, together with tho establishment, of 
Universities in the five principal towns of India, soon supplied the Govern- 
ments with a wide and amply-stocked field of selection for most of the 
offices other than those usually held by members of the Covenanted Service. 
For this last, however, in spite of tho removal of disabilities of race or creed, 
up to 1870, only one native of the country had successfully competed. In 
that year, therefore, an Act was passed (33 Viet. cap. 3), under which 
natives of India of proved merit and ability could be employed in the civil 
service of Her Majesty in India without entering that service in the 
manner provided in the Act for tho Government of India, 1858. Tho rules 
under this Act, which had to be sanctioned by the Secretary of State, were 
at first di'awn up so as to confine the field of choice to those who had proved 
their merit and ability by their previous service in the subordinate ranks of the 
service of the Crown, but a revised code was afterwards sanctioned, in which 
this restriction was removed. One or two appointments only, and thoso 
to the judicial branch of the service, were made under it. The subject was 
reconsidered in 1879, and fresh provision made, under which tho recruit- 
ment by this means could extend up to one-fifth of the total number of 
civilians appointed in the year, and the nominee should be on probation for 
two years after his selection. A most important point was prominently 
brought by the Government of India in promulgating these rules to the 
notice of the local authorities who had the duty of selecting the nominees ; 
namely, that, in their opinion, the appointments should, generally speaking, 
be confined to young men of good family and social position, possessed of 
fair abilities and education, to whom the offices open to them in tho inferior 
ranks or uncovenanted service, had not proved a sufficient inducement to 
come forward for employment, whilst the appointment of men already in 
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the seryice of Government, or in the practice of a profession should he 
quite exceptional, and confined to persons who had obtained great distinc- 
tion in their former career. This recommendation was based on the 
experience of the results of the extension of public instruction, as -above 
mentioned. Advantage of the new system had been taken to the full by the 
sedentary or literate classes, who, except under the Brahman Peshwas, and 
as financiers and accountants under the Musalman rule, had been debarred 
from reaping the whole benefit of their intellectual superiority. But the 
ruling classes of the Hindus, and still more markedly, the upper grades of 
the foreign community that was in power immediately before the introduc- 
tion of the British regime, kept studiously aloof from institutions that 
would bring them into rivalry, and probably an unsuccessful one, with the 
classes whom they had so long regarded as their inferiors in position and 
capacity. In a very few years, however, it was found that the attempt to 
introduce the latter element into the administration by the above means 
was a failure, as men could not be got who combined high social position 
with the requisite intellectual and educational qualifications, and the men 
who were appointed were in many cases of a class that would have been 
content to have been provided for in the lower grades of the public service, 
above which their qualifications in either sense, social or intellectual, did not 
rise. In consideration of the fact, therefore, that through the scheme 
inaugurated under the Statute of 1870, the end which it had been the 
wish of the Government to attain, whether on the ground of political 
expediency or of administrative advantage, had been in no way furthered, 
it was determined to institute an inquiry by means of a Commission on 
which the natives of India should be as adequately as possible represented, 
with the object of devising a scheme which might reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full justice to the 
claims of natives of India to higher employment in the public service. 
The Report of the Commission was submitted to the Government of India 
in December 1887. It has since been presented to Parliament along with the 
correspondence relating to the action taken on the proposals it contains. No 
lengthy comment is therefore necessary regarding it in this review. The 
main provisions are the division of the Civil Service into two sections, the 
Indian and the Provincial, as already stated above. The first it was 
proposed to recruit by open competition in England, as heretofore, “ keeping 
it as a corps d' elite, reduced to such numbers as will suffice to fill the chief 
administrative posts, allowing for a reserve to be filled by juniors in training 
for such appointments.” Since the close of the period to which this review 
relates, however, a Resolution has been passed by the House of Commons 
to the effect that “ all open competition examinations heretofore held in 
England alone for appointments to the Civil Services of India shall hence- 
forth be held simultaneously both in India and England, such examinations 
in both countries being identical in their nature, and all who compete being 
finally classified in one list according to merit.” The Government of India 
was asked by the Secretary of State to inform the latter in what mode and 
under what conditions and limitations this Resolution could be carried into 
effect, compatibly with the essential condition that an adequate number of 
the members of the Civil Service shall always be Europeans. The matter 
is thus still under consideration. As regards the statutory appointments 
already made, as above described, under the Act of 1870, the alternative 
has been offered to the incumbents of either entering the Provincial service, 
with a preferential claim, other qualifications being duly considered, to the 
higher appointments to be made available for that service, as will be men- 
tioned below, or else, of remaining in their present posts, outside any 
organised service, and therefore, without any claim to promotion on the 
ground of seniority, but only on that of special merit and ability. 

The Provincial Service, so far as it relates to judicial and executive posts, 
is admitted under the new scheme to certain appointments otherwise 
reserved to the TnrHa/n Civil Service, in accordance with rules made under 
the Act of 1870, in supersession of those of 1879, above quoted. In the 
same way, natives of India who are not already in the Provincial Service, 
can be appointed to the above posts, provided that they do not exceed a 
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Administration, certain proportion to the members of the local Provincial Service. The 
lower grades of the present TJncovenanted Service have been constituted a 
subordinate Civil Service, with the privilege of promotion to the Provincial 
Service in case of conspicuous merit. The special or technical branches of 
the Service in question are to be dealt with after the re-organisation of the 
two sections which are the most extensive and important, the J udicial and 
the Executive. 

strength of the As to the present constitution of the services, it appears that since 1874 

Services. Indian Civil Service has been reduced by 22 per cent, in numbers, with 

the prospect of a further reduction of 12 per cent. In January 1892, in- 
cluding the statutory appointments, it contained 983 members, of whom 15 
were natives admitted on open competition in England, and 59 were appointed 
under the Act of 1870. Of the 15, 10 belong to the two main literate castes of 
Bengal, three are Parsis of Bombay, one is of a Madras trading caste, and the 
last belongs to a local commercial community of Musalmans in Bombay. Ex- 
cluding the juniors in training and the men employed in Burma, there were at 
the time the Commission made their report, 7 65 civil charges in India held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, by members of the Staft Corps, and by 
those of the Uncovenanted Service who had advanced to this rank in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces. This, it is calculated, gives to an average charge an 
area of 1,004 miles, and a population of 274,279. To increase this would 
be incompatible with efficient administration, for, as has been pointed out 
by the Secretary of State, the above services represent the only permanent 
English official element in India. It appears, indeed, that several of the 
officials thus employed are natives of that country. If we turn to the record of 
the provincial, or uncovcnanted, service at the time in question, it will bo 
found that in the higher grades of the Judicial and Executive branches, out 
of 2,588 persons employed, 2,449 were natives of India, and only 35 were 
Europeans not domiciled there. There were 104 Eurasians and domiciled 
Europeans, and the rest comprised 1,866 Hindus, 514 Musalmans, chiefly in 
Upper India, 18 Sikhs and 21 Parsis, with 30 unspecified by religion or 
race. The analysis of the 1,86(5 Hindus, again, is interesting, as that 
general title gives no clue as to the class to which the persons in question 
belong. It appears that of the above number, 904, or nearly half, were 
Brahmans, 113 were Banias or of the trading caste, and 601 writers. It 
is true that some of the last are shown under the title of Kshatria, or 
warrior, but from the locality where they are returned it is clear that they 
belong to local writing castes, which claim, at some distance, affinity with 
the military. Over 80 per cent, therefore belong to castes which, in their 
aggregate, amount only to some 4<| per cent, of the population, for the bulk 
of the Brahmans in the North-West Provinces and Oudh are agriculturist and 
illiterate, and may be here grouped, accordingly, with the rest of the masses. 
Finally, the Commission states that out of 114,150 appointments in the 
Civil Departments carrying an annual salary of Rx. 100 aud over, 97 per cent, 
are now held by natives of India, and the remaining 3 per cent, by others. 

Cost of General The head of “ General Administration ” in the financial accounts includes 

mims ra ion. f our ma j u divisions, and one for the transactions of Local Funds. In 
addition to these, all of which refer to charges incurred in India, there are 
the expenses coming under this head on account of the India Office and 
stores from England. The following statement of all this expenditure 
during the year 1891-92 will explain the arrangement and details. It may 
be pointed out that the first subdivision refers to the heads of the administra- 
tion; the second to the Councils and Secretariat ; the next to the cost of 
intermediate supervision, and the fourth to financial control. The executive 
alone is here in question, and judicial and fiscal offices are omitted. The 
former is debited to the head of “ Law and Justice,” and the latter to 
“ Land Revenue ” or its special departmental head. In the case of the 
district and subdivisional staff, the cost is equally distributed, except in 
Madras, between the two heads just mentioned, in consequence of the dual 
functions of the officers concerned as Collectors and Magistrates. 
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Details of Charges of General Administration, 1891 - 92 . 


HEAD. 5 

India 

and 

England. 

Bengal, 

Assam. 

North 

West 

Provinces 

and 

Oudh 

Panjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Burma.f 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

Governor General 

25,080 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25,080 

Governors 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 

Lieutenant Governor 

- 

9,600 

- 

9,600 

10,073 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29,273 

Chief Commissioners and Commissioner in 
Sindh 

- 

- 

4,428 

- 

- 

4,800 

7,680 

- 

11,842§ 

23,750 

Staff and Household 1 * 

23,502 

2,165 

307 

3,802 

2,122 

600 

1,790 

13,528 

20,352 

68,168 

Darbar Fund 

16,551 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,551 

Total A. - - - Ex. 

65,133 

11,765 

4,735 

13,402 

12,195 

5,400 

9,470 

25,528 

44,194 

191,822 

Executive Council 

39,182 

- 

- 

_ 

- 


- 

12,717 

12,576 

64,475 

Legislative Council 

20,180 

1,816 

- 

233 

- 

- 

' - 

1,612 

100 

23,941 

Military Secretary and Establishment 

43,794 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

6,163 

8,050 

58,007 

Public Works Secretary and Establishment 

29,969 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

t- 

l- 

29,969 

Civil Secretariat 

124,077 

51,939 

8,144 

30,196 

21,309 

9,768 

24,053 

32,203 

37,624 

339,313 

Tour Charges* 

15,249 

3,110 

652 

4,422 

4,563 

1,161 

478 

149 

1,647 

31,481 

Total B. - - - Rx. 

272,451 

56,865 

8,796 

34,851 

25,872 

10,929 

24,531 

52,844 

59,997 

547,136 

Board of Revenue, Financial Commissioners, 
&c. 


28,863 

. 

25,653 

23,082 

. 

7,553 

18,418 


103,569 

Commissioners and Establishments - 

127 

53,743 

5,143 

51,019 

34,136 

19,246 

39,465 

- 

22,766 

225,645 

> 

Total C. - - Ex. 

127 

82,600 

5,143 

76,672 

57,218 

19,246 

47,018 

18,418 

22,766 

329,214 

Comptroller General, Accountant General, 
&c., and Establishment - 

39,156 

36,496 

5,180 

21,260 

17,193 

7,349 

■ 19,361 

25,372 

26,635 

198,002 

Accountant General, Public Works, &c. - 

22,571 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


22,571 

Paper Currency 

11,050 

24 

- 

1,343 

1,145 

5 

2,035 

2,578 

7,875 

26,055 

Reserve Treasury - 

505 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

303 

- 

• 808 

Presidency Banks 

16,335 

1,437 


- 

- 

- 

- ! 

3,216 

7,529 

28,517 

Total d. - - - Rx. 

89,617 

37,957 

5,180 

22,603 

18,338 

7,354 

21,396 

31,469 

42,039 

275,953 

Local Funds, General Establishment - 

129 

29,217 

259 

5,315 

12,492 

2,756 

1,106 

27,531 

10,493 

89,298 

GRAND TOTAL IN INDIA* - Rx. 

427,457 

218,410 

24,113 

152,843 

126,115 

45,685 

103,521 

155,790 

179,489 

1,433,423 

Stores from England 

19,560 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19,560 

Charges in Home Accounts, including 
Exchange 

338,334 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

338,334 

GRAND TOTAL CHARGES- - Rx. 

785,351 

218,410 

24,113 

152,843 

126,115 

45,685 

103,521 

155,790 

179,489 

1,791,317 


* In Madras and Bombay, the sums of Ex. 9,000 and 9,300 respectively, on account of tour expenses, are debited to staff and household, 
f The special charges debited to Tipper Burma were Ex. 19,445, for Commissioners and their establishments. 

I There are Public Works secretariats in Madras and Bombay, but their coat is not separately returned. 

$ This item evidently includes more than the oost of the Commissioners in Sindh. 
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The Table given below will facilitate comparison between the figures for 
last year and those for the corresponding period 10 years back 


Comparative Statement of the Cost of General Administration. 


Year. 

India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North 

Western 

Provinces 

and 

Oudh. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Burma. 

TOTAL 

in India. 

In 

England, 

including 

Exchange, 

from 

1886-7. 

Grand 

Total. 

1881-82 * 

Rx. 

422,329 

Rx. 

136,093 

Rx. 

164,469 

Rx. 

182,750 

Ex. 

148,499 

Itx. 

123,953 

Rx. 

40,485 

Rx. 

21,728 

Rx. 

42,019 

Rx. 

1,262,925 

Rx. 

231,431 

Rx. 

1,494,356 

18S2-S3 - 

425,784 

143,506 

169,450 

189,738 

140, G85 

127,912 

40,688 

22,787 

44,501 

1,314,046 

249,836 

1,563,882 

1S83-S4 - 

419,457 

142,290 

174,757 

196,600 

159,249 

137,650 

54,374 

25,041 

49,007 

1,359,025 

239,354 

1,508,379 

1884-85 - 

431,001 

147,084 

176,330 

201,330 

102,317 

129,850 

50,127 

23,007 

47,857 

1,374,909 

234,930 

1,609,839 

1885-86 - - 

468.118 1 

148,036 

173,310 

198,241 

1G 1,704 

122,379 

! 42,459 

22,496 

50,931 

1,387,674 

345,235 

1,732,909 

1886-87 - 

432,288 

149,066 

175,859 

200,547 

160,907 

126,925 

45,638 

23,203 

7 7,836** 

1,392.260 

341,606 

1,733,875 

1887-88 - - 

421,424 

143,973 

177,814 

199,361 

1.57,166 

122,541 

46,581 

24,834 

96,827 

1,389,521 

380,414 

1,700,935 

1888-89 - 

415,233 

144,588 

174,013 

209,033 

161,319 

118,970 

43,754 

23,798 

100,711 

1,391,419 

353,737 

1,745,156 

1889-90 - 

418,506 

149,715 

175,430 

215,793 

155,318 

i 

119,263 

44,605 

27,419 

105,669 j 

1,411,718 

347,475 

1,759,193 

1890-91 - 

414,507 

149,472 

175,053 

213,462 

161,856 

■ 

125, 76C 

43,822 

25,057 

103,304 

1,412,299 

338,166 

1,740,465 

1891-92 - 

427,457 

155,790 

179,489 

218,410 

152,843 

126,115 

45,685 

24,113 

103,531 

1,433,423 

357,894 

1,791,317 


* Upper Burma annexed. 


It appears that whilst the revenuo administered has expanded by 25 per 
cent., the growth of the charges for general administration, excluding 
exchange, has been at just half that rate. It is scarcely worth while to 
compare the results for the different Provinces, since the system of admin- 
istration is so far from being uniform. The marginal Table, however, gives 

the percentage of these charges 
on the revenue collected, and the 
incidence per head of population 
in the first and last years respec- 
tively of the period under review, 
including the charges of Financial 
Control. The incidence on the 
revenue has fallen except in Ben- 
gal and Burma. As regards that 
on population, Assam is stationary, 
whilst to Bengal and Burma, the 
Central Provinces must be added 
as showing a slight increase. The notable reduction in the revenuo 
incidence in the Panjab is due to the groat expansion there of the local 
receipts from railways and canals. In Bengal the revenue was almost 
stationary, as the increase from railways was almost counterbalanced by tho 
decrease from opium. The Burma incidence has risen in accordance with 
the increased responsibilities consequent upon the annexation of tho Upper 
Division of that Province, which outweighs the lowering influence of the rapid 
growth of population in the Lower Division. As compared with 1881-82, 
the only change in the order is that Madras has fallen below Assam, and 
Bengal and the North-West Province have changed places. 


Province, 

Percentage on Revenue. 

Incidence per Head. 

1881-82, 

1891-92. 

1881-82. j 

1891-92. 




' 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Madras - 

1*43 

1*37 

■0044 

•0043 

Bombay - 

1*47 

V36 

•0099 

*0095 

Bengal - 

0*94 

MO 

*0028 

*0036 

N.-W. Prov. and Oudh - 

1*63 

1*38 

•0033 

*0032 

Punjab - - - 

2*69 

POO 

•0065 

•l)i >60 

Central Provinces - 

2*82 

1*94 

•0041 

*0042 

Assam - 

2*73 

2*31 

•0044 

*0014 

Burma - 

1*57 

2*03 

*1)112 

*0130 

Total, including } 
Home Charges ) 

2*14 

1*88 

*0075 

*0076 
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. IV. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The description and history of the subject of this chapter was fully given Law and 
in the Decennial Report for the period ending with the year 1882-83, so it LEaISLATIOi, - 
has been reproduced here with merely the additions and modifications 
required to bring the account up to the year 1892. 

Adopting the recognised language of jurisprudence, the law of India may 
be described as either written or unwritten. The unwritten law consists of 
( 1 ) the customary law of England, including both common law and equity, in 
the technical sense of those terms ; ( 2 ) the customary law of the natives of 
India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, or belonging to neither of those 
classes ; (3) a certain liberum officium, expressly authorised by the phrase “ in 
cases not provided for the court shall act according to justice, equity, and 
good conscience.” The written law consists of several classes of legislative 
enactments : ( 1 ) the Statutes of the Imperial Parliament, and in a special 
sense those passed before 1726; ( 2 ) Regulations of the Governor General and 
Council from 1773 to 1833 ; (3) Acts passed by the Governor General in 
Council from 1834 to the present time. In addition, there must be added, 
as of only local application, the Regulations of the Governor and Council of 
Madras from 1800 to 1833, of the Governor and Council of Bombay from 1807 
to 1833, the Acts of the Governor and Council of Madras, of the Governor and 
Council of Bombay, and of the Lieutenant Governor and Council of Bengal, 
from 1862 to the present time, and the Regulations of the Governor General 
in his executive capacity under the provisions of 33 Viet. c. 3. 

The application of these several kinds of law varies to some extent according 
to place and person, though much has been done in recent years to promote 
uniformity. Roughly speaking, it may be said that European British subjects 
are amenable, so far as regards personal rights, to the law of England, 
whether written or unwritten, except when that law has been modified by 
express enactment. The same law, unless modified, has special application 
to all persons within the limits of the three Presidency towns, Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay ; and also within the limits of Rangoon. Similarly the 
natives of India, Hindu, Musalman, or other, are amenable, so far as 
regards succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, or religous usage, each class 
to their own law, except when modified by express enactment. Parliament 
and the Governor General in Council can legislate for the whole of India ; 
the legislation of the Provincial Councils is, of course, local. 

The Imperial Parliament has always refrained as much as possible from Parliament, 
legislating directly for India. Scarcely one Act passes in a Session that would 
properly be called a law for India. But indirectly the effect of Parliamentary 
legislation upon India has been very great. In the first place comes the long 
series of constitutional enactments which have been already described. It is 
from these enactments that the Councils in India derive their own legislative 
power. In the second place, by a curious process of legal interpretation, 
the entire body of English law existing in 1726, both written and unwritten, 
so far as applicable to local circumstances, was introduced at one stroke 
into the three Presidency towns, as the result of the establishment of Mayors’ 

Courts in that year by Charter from George I. The jurisdiction of the Mayors’ 
Courtspassed to the Supreme Courts establishedat Calcutta in 1772, at Madras 
in 1800, and at Bombay in 1823, and was enlarged by Act of Parliament 
from time to time. It is now exercised by the High Courts of Justice, which 
superseded the Supreme Courts in 1862, and has been specially applied to 
Rangoon as “ the law administered by the High Court in the exercise of its 
ordinary original civil jurisdiction.” As may be readily imagined, it is not 
always an easy question to decide whether these old statutes are indeed 
“applicable to local circumstances.” Mr. "Whitley Stokes, in his Col- 
lection of Statutes relating to India” published in 1881, gives a list of 
nine statutes passed before 1726 which have been expressly held not to apply 

O.o. k 4 to 
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to India; and he also prints at length 34 other statutes passed before 
1726, which he believes, with more or less certainty, to apply to India. As 
regards the statutes passed since 1726, there is less difficulty. The 
recognised rule of construction is, that only those statutes apply which 
extend to India either expressly or by necessary implication. A few have 
been directly applied to India by the Local Legislature. 

The Charter of Elizabeth in 1601, incorporating what afterwards becamo 
the East India Company, gave power to make “ laws, constitutions, orders, 
and ordinances,” and to inflict fine or imprisonment for disobedience. 
A similar power is contained in the series of Charters which renewed the first. 
No rules made in pursuance of this power are known to exist ; but they may 
be presumed to have had reference to the internal organisation of the 
Company’s factories and to mercantile business. The need for legislation 
proper was not felt until the Company became a territorial sovereign by the 
cession of the diwani of Bengal in 1765. After a few years’ trial of the 
Native Government the Company resolved in 1771 to “ stand forth as Diwan ” 
by the agency of its own servants. Warren Hastings was appointed to 
inaugurate the new system; and the regulations he promulgated in 1772 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice are to be regarded as the 
first attempt at British legislation for India. Meanwhile the affairs of India 
had come under the consideration of the House of Commons. The statute 
passed in 1773, known as the Regulating Act (13 Geo. 3, c. 63), besides 
establishing a Governor General and founding a Supreme Court, conferred 
an express power of legislation upon the Governor General and Council of 
Bengal. Regulations made in pursuance of this power were not valid unless 
registered in the Supreme Court ; and this proviso led to serious difficulty. 
The earliest regulation bears date 17th April 1780. In 1781 a second Act 
of Parliament was passed (21 Geo. 3, c. 70), empowering the Government to 
frame regulations for the Provincial Courts of Justice without reference to 
the Supreme Court. It was under this statute that the greater number of 
the so-called “ regulations ” were passed ; and so far as they exceeded the 
limited authority thus conferred, the defect was cured by a subsequent 
statute (37 Geo. 3, c. 142). The special object of the last-mentioned statute 
was to recognise the Bengal Code of Regulations, itself known as Regulation 
XLI. of 1793. It was thereby required that all regulations should Iks 
registered in the Judicial Department, that they should be printed, that 
they should be translated into the vernacular languages, that the grounds of 
each should be prefixed to it, and that all should be formed into a Code. 
The power of legislation at Bengal remained substantially as thus settled 
down in 1833. The Governor and Council of Madras first received power 
to frame regulations by 39 & 40 Geo. 3, c. 79, and the first Madras regula- 
tion dates from 1802. At Bombay the power was assumed as early as 1799, 
but was not confirmed by statute until 1807 (47 Geo. 3, Sess. 2, c. 68). 
Excluding certain enactments referring to the settlement of the land 
revenue, it may be said, in the words of Sir Jamos Stephen, that 
"the regulations ai’e now almost entirely swept away by more modern 
legislation.” 

In 1833 the Indian Legislature was reconstituted by Act of Parliament 
(3 «& 4 Will. 4, c. 85). The Governor General in Council was em- 
powered to legislate for the whole of India, leaving to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay the right only of proposing draft schemes. Acts thus 
passed were liable to be disallowed by the Court of Directors, and were also 
required to be laid before Parliament, but no registration in India was 
necessary. It was expressly enacted that they should have the force of Acts 
of Parliament. A fourth member was added to the Council, who might only 
sit and vote at meetings for making law. At the samo time an Indian Law 
Commission was appointed, composed of the legislative member of Council, 
another English member, and one civil servant from each of the throe 
Presidencies. The Law Commission drafted the Penal Code, which did not 
receive the legislative sanction until 1860, and compiled many volumes of 
repots. The laws passed since 1833 are known as Acts, not regulations. 
The mode of citation is to give the calendar year and the number of 
the Act. 


Twenty 
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Twenty years later (1853) the Indian Legislature was again remodelled law and 
(16 & 17 Viet. c. 95). The fourth or legislative member was made an Legislation. 
ordinary member of Council. At least six additional members were 
appointed to take part in legislative meetings only. Two of these were to 
be the Chief Justice and a puisne Judge of the Calcutta Supreme Court ; the 
others were civil servants nominated by the Provincial Governments. 

Henceforth the Legislative Council held its meetings in public, and its 
debates were regularly reported. By the same statute a body of eight Com- 
missioners were appointed in England to report upon the reforms proposed 
by the Indian Law Commission. 

The constitution of the Legislative Council, as subsisting during the period The Indian 
under review, was regulated by the Indian Councils Act of 1861 (24 & 25 Counoils Aot > 1861 
Yict. c. 67). By this Act the power of legislation was restored to the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and a Legislative Council was 
appointed for Lower Bengal, while the Governor General in Council retains 
legislative authority over the whole of India. For legislative purposes 
the Governor General’s Council consists of the ordinary members, the 
Commander in Chief as extraordinary member, and the Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province in which the Council happens to meet, 
together with from 6 to 12 members nominated for a period of two years 
by the Governor General. Of these last not less than one-half must be 
non-official persons, and in practice some of them are always natives of 
India. The extent of the powers of the Legislative Council are thus defined: 

“ For all persons, whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all 
“ courts of justice whatever, and for all places and things whatever, within 
“ the Indian territories now under the dominion of Her Majesty, and for all 
“ servants of the Government of India within the dominions of Princes and 
“ States in alliance with Her Majesty.” Certain subjects are expressly 
reserved for Parliament, including the several statutes regulating the 
constitution of the Indian Government, any future statute affecting India, 
any statute for raising money in England, the Mutiny Act, and the unwritten 
laws and constitution of England so far as regards allegiance and sovereignty. 

No measure may be introduced without the sanction of the Governor General 
if it affects the public debt or revenues, the religious usages of the people, 
military discipline, or foreign relations. No law is valid until the Governor 
General has given his express assent to it; and an ultimate power of 
signifying disallowance is reserved to the Crown. In cases of emergency 
the Governor General, apart from the Legislative Council, may make 
“ ordinances for the peace and good government ” of the country, which 
have the force of laws for six months. Local Legislatures were constituted 
for Madras and Bombay, in addition to the ordinary Councils, consisting in 
each presidency of the Advocate General, together with from four to eight 
other persons, of whom one-half must be non-official, nominated by the 
Governors. Besides the subjects forbidden to the Governor General’s 
Council, these Local Legislatures may not take into consideration proposals 
affecting general taxation, the currency, the Post Office and Telegraphs, the 
Penal Code, patents or copyright. The assent of the Governor General is 
necessary to give any law validity, as well as the assent of the Governor. 

A similar Local Legislature was directed to be constituted for the Province 
of Bengal, and power was given to constitute Legislative Councils for the 
North West Provinces and for the Panjab, and for any other Lieutenant 
Governorship that may be formed hereafter. A similar Council was 
accordingly established in the North West Provinces and Oudh by Royal 
Warrant, on the 9th of November 1886. It consists of the Lieutenant 
Governor and nine members, of whom four are officials and five non-officials. 

Of the latter four are natives of the Province. 

The enlargement of these Councils, in accordance with Act 55 & 56 Yict. 
c. 14, has been described in the preceding chapter. The Council of the 
Governor General cannot, under this enactment, consist of less than 10, or 
more than 16, additional members. The Councils of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, in addition to the Advocate General of the Presidency, 
are limited to between 8 and 20 such members. In Bengal the Council 
nominated by the Lieutenant Governor is also limited to 20, and that in the 
0.9. L North 
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law and North West Provinces to 1 5, members. Certain classes and bodies are allowed 

Legislation. the privilege of recommending a member as their representative in the 

Council. 

The process of The actual work of legislation in the Council of the Governor General is 
legislation. conducted as follows. Though any member may introduce any measure, 

subject to the prohibitions already mentioned, the formal part of the process 
of lawmaking is generally left to a special department of the administration, 
which was formed out of the Home Department in 1869. This Legislative 
Department consists of a Secretary, who is ex-officio Secretary to the Legis- 
lative Council, with a subordinate staff It is his duty to prepare all Bills 
required, in consultation with the member of Council in charge of the Bill. 
After being printed and introduced into Council, the Bill is then circulated 
among the Provincial Governments, and also among others whose opinions 
on it may be desired. It is also translated into the main vernacular 
languages of each Province to which it has been referred, and published in 
the “ Gazette.” When the replies of those consulted have been received, the 
Bill is then submitted to a special committee of the Council, who examine it 
in private, clause by clause. If many alterations are made in committee, 
the Bill is sometimes printed and circulated a second time. Finally, the Bill 
is taken into consideration at a public meeting of the Council, when amend- 
ments may again be introduced, and is there passed after open debate. 
There are no definite sessions of the Council according to English usage, so 
that the passage of a Bill cannot be interrupted by anything except its 
defeat, even though that passage may be protracted over years. The procedure 
in the Local Council is conducted on the same lines. Under the new statute 
a certain latitude of interpellation is allowed ; the question must be 
submitted for approval a certain time beforehand to the President, who may 
disallow it if he thinks it advisable so to do, or may havo it answered, whether 
the propounder put it or not. There can be no discussion on the 
answer. 


The subject-matter The subject-matter with which Indian legislation is most concerned has 
of legislation. been arranged by Sir James Stephen under five heads: (1) Acts which 
embody the fundamental principles of the British Government, such as 
the suppression of sati, infanticide, and slavery, and the regulation of 
marriage and inheritance in cases of conversion to Christianity ; (2) Acts 
which codify parts of the unwritten law; (3) Acts relating to judicial 
procedure ; (4) Acts relating to the revenue, especially the land revenue ; 
(5) Miscellaneous Acts. The Penal Code of 1860, the Succession Act of 
1865, and the Contract Act of 1872, may be mentioned as. examples of the 
second of these classes, and the great Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes 
as examples of the third. 


The publication of 
Indian law. 


Regulations for 
scheduled tracts. 


The work of the Legislative Department is not confined to the drafting of 
Bills. Ever since its formation it has also been engaged in reducing the 
existing body of law to an intelligiblo form. This process has two sides; 
first, the expurgation of the Statute Book by the repeal ofobsoloteenactments ; 
second, the arrangement of the remaining enactments according to their 
source and their local application. The result is a series of 19 volumes, 
known as the revised edition of the Indian Statute Book. Two of 
these volumes, with a supplement, contain all tho Imperial Statutes 
relating to India from 1285 to 1881 ; six other volumes contain the 
general Acts of the Indian Legislature from 1834 to 1888; 11 volumes, 
with a supplement, contain the Codes for each of the several Provinces, 
i.e., so much of the old Regulations as are unrepealed, together with 
subsequent Acts of only local application. Though tho above volumes 
are not published “by authority,” their accuracy is guaranteed by the 
Legislative Department. J 

A few- lines may be added in explanation of a complicated distinction in 
the local application of Acte of the General Legislature which has its origin 
m what is called the non-regulation system of administration on which 
some comment was made in the last chapter. This system grew up 
but of a desire not to subject certain backward or unsettled tracts to the 
same rule of impersonal law that was applicable to the country generally. 

In 
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In later times, when new territory was acquired by conquest or cession, the law and 
same principle was applied. The Governor General, in his executive Legislation. 
capacity, assumed legislative functions or delegated them to the local 
administration. In this way a body of law was formed, as, for instance, in the 
Panjab, which was based to some extent upon the Bengal Regulations, but 
consisted for the most part of an elastic judicial and administrative system 
without express legislative sanction. All technical difficulty as to the past 
was removed by a section in the Indian Council’s Act of 1861 ; and the local 
laws of the most important Non-Regulation Provinces— the Panjab, Oudh, 
and the Central Provinces — have since been re-enacted by the Legislature. 

But the practical needs that produced the Non-Regulation system have now 
found expression in another form, or rather in two other forms. In the 
first place it has been provided by an Act of Parliament (33 Viet. c. 3) that 
the Governor General, in his executive capacity, may make “ Regulations ” 
on the suggestion of the Local Government for such tracts as the Secretary 
of State shall declare to be proper for such mode of legislation. In the 
second place, an Act of the Indian Legislature, known as the Scheduled 
Districts Act (XIV. of 1874), has set apart in a schedule a number of tracts, 
as to which the Local Government is left to decide what laws are in force, 
what laws are not in force, and what laws in force in the rest of India 
should be specially introduced. The former method, it will be seen, is 
available for providing new legislation for the “ scheduled ” Districts. 

The latter is available for extending to them legislation already in force 
elsewhere. Upper Burma, British Balochistan, Assam, about six Districts 
of the Panjab, Kumaon in the North-West Provinces, Chutia Nagpur 
in Bengal, and Sind, are the most important examples of scheduled 
tracts. Between 1883 and 1892 (both years inclusive) 55 Regulations 
were made by the Governor General under the provisions of 33 Viet, 
c. 3. 

All the Acts of Parliament relating to India, directly or indirectly, up to Acts of Parliament 
1881, will be found in Mr. Whitley Stokes’s -Collection of Statutes” adia ’ 

published in that year. 


The following 52 statutes passed since the publication of the above 
collection have been republished by the Government of India as having 
special reference to that country : — 


Year. 

Reign. 

Chapter. 

Subject. 

Year. 

i 

Reign. | 

Chapter. 

Subject. 

1882 

45 <fc 46 Viet. - 

45 

Bombay Civil Funds. 

1883 

46 & 47 Viet. - 

30 

.Companies (Colonial Re- 

>» 

! - ditto 

79 

India (Home Charges, arrears). 




gisters). 

1884 

47 & 48 Viet. - 

38 

India Marine Service. 

» 

- ditto 

58 

Post Office (Money Orders). 

1884-85 

48 & 49 Viet. - 

25 

East India, unclaimed stocks. 

1884 

47 & 48 Viet. - 

31 

Colonial Prisoners Removal. 


- ditto 

28 

1 East India Loan. 





1887 

50Viot. - - 

10 

Dulce of Connaught’s leave. 

1884-85 

48 & 49 Viet. - 

49 

Submarine Telegraph. 

»> 

50 & 51 Viet. - 

11 

Conversion of India Stock. 

» 

- ditto 

74 

Evidence by Commissioners. 

)» 

51 Viet. - 

5 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way (Purchase). 

1886 

49 & 50 Viet. - 

33 

International Copyright. 

1889 

52 <fe 53 ViCt. - 

65 

Council of India reduction. 

>» 

ditto 

48 

Medical. 

1890 

53 Viet. - - 

6 

South. India Railway (Pur- 
chase). 


50 Viet. - 

3 

Amending Submarine Tele- 
graph Act. 

1892 

55 <fc 56 Viet. - 

34 

India' Councils Act, 1892. 

1889 

52 Viet. - - 

10 

Commissioners for Oaths. 

1882 

45 & 46 ViCt, - 

55 

Merchant Shipping (Ex- 

» 

52 & 53 ViCt. - 

52 

Official Secrets. 




penses). 


- ditto 

63 

Interpretation. 

» 

- ditto 

76 

Merchant Shipping, Colonial 



27 

Colonial Courts of Admiralty, 




Inquiries. 

1890 

53 & 54 Viet. - 

1888 

53 & 52 Viet. - 

24 

Merchant Shipping, Life- 
saving Appliances. 

» 

- ditto 

37 

Foreign Jurisdiction. 

1889 

52 <fc 53 Viet. - 

43 

Merchant Shipping, Tonnage. 

1891 

54 & 55 Viet. - 

50 

Amending Commissioners of 


- ditto 

46 

Merchant Shipping, 3854 




Oaths Act, 




(Amendment). 

1892 

55 Viet. - - 

6 

Colonial Probates. 


- ditto 

73 

Merchant Shipping, Colours. 


ditto - 

10 

Short Titles. 

1890 

53 Viet - - 

9 

- ditto. 

» 

1891 

54 & 55Viot. - 

31 

Mail Ships. 

» 

65 & 56 Viet. * 

40 

Superannuation Aot, 1892. 


There were also 11 annual Army Acts, and five Statute Revision Acts. 
Of the 11 Acts referring more especially to India, the most important, that 
relating to the Council’s Legislature has been already noticed, and none of the 
others need special comment. 
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The following statement shows the extent of the work of the Legislative 
Councils, with the number of Regulations passed by the Governor General 
for Scheduled districts and the Statutes applied, during the last 10 years 


Year. 

Governor General’s 
Council. 

Presidency Councils. 

Lieutenant Governor's 
Councils. 

Statutes 

applied. 

Regulations. 

1 

Acts. 

! 

Madras. 

Bombay, 

Bengal. 

North-Western 
Provinces 
and Oudh. 

1883 - 


2 

16 

4 

6 

5 


8 

1884 - 

- 

3 

21 

7 

2 

6 

— 

3 

1885 - 

- 

— 

— 

3 

4 

3 

— 

n 

1886 - 

- 

26 

86 

4 

6 

3 

— 

i 

1887 - 

- 

— 

— 

1 

7 

5 

1 

5 

1888 - 





3 

6 

3 

I _ . 

2 

1889 - 

- 

4 

20 

4 

1 

4 

— 

8 

1890 - 

- 

9 

20 

3 

r> 

3 

— 

7 

1891 - 

- 

7 

22 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1892 - 

- 

4 

10 

2 

3 

1 

— 

6 

Total 

- 

55 

195 

32 

42 

34 

2 

52 


Some of the more important of the .above enactments may bo briefly 
described. First, as to the Regulations. The earlier ones in the list relate 
chiefly to police matters in Assam and jurisdiction on the Sindh frontier, 
&c. Of those passed in 1886, 11 related to the newly annexed territory of 
Upper Burma, for which a complete code of civil, criminal, revenue, and 
municipal law had to be provided. The Ajmer-Morwara municipal laws 
were enlarged and improved, and an important Regulation relating to Assam 
settled the status of the landlord there, defined his rights, and consolidated 
into one code the provisions of some 40 previous Regulations, along with 
much new matter. In 1889 the collection of revenue in the Surma Valley 
of the same Province was facilitated by a special Regulation, and a somewhat 
similar matter received attention in Coorg. The administration of British 
Balochistan was placed on a systematic footing by four Regulations of 1890, 
and, as in preceding years, some additions to the code, mainly regarding 
Criminal and Civil Procedure, and Forest Administration, were found 
necessary m Upper Burma. A good many of the other Regulations rider to 
procedure on the Paujab Frontier, where murders arc apt to grow in 
frequency unless special measures be taken against the offenders more 
suitable to the class of inhabitants than the regular routine of the 
plains. 


The extent and variety of the subjects with which legislation in India has 
to deal can best be appreciated through the enumeration and brief descrip- 
tion of the enactments passed daring the last two years, 1891 and 1892 
beginning with those that occupied the attention of the Council of the 
Governor General. In 1891, as the table given above shows, there wore 
22 Acts and seven Regulations passed. The latter consisted of 

I. Amending former Regulations regarding civil procedure, stamps 
and limitation, and village administration and establishment, in 
Upper Burma, since it had been found that the authority of the 
village-headman m petty civil disputes might advantageously be 
extended ; and, secondly, that, under the control of tho Judicial 
Commissioner, duly qualified advocates might be admitted to 
practice m the newly constituted courts* 

II. Extending the territorial scope of the Aden regulations affecting 
the municipal administration of that Settlement to the more 
recently acquired territory of Perim and the suburbs of Aden 
on the mainland. 


III. Regulating 
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III. Regulating the rights of landlords in Sylhet in regard to shifting 

cultivation in unsettled tracts, as the landlords who collected 
rent from the tenants of such migratory nature were found to 
set up claims to proprietary rights in land for which there were 
no grounds, except that the plots had been cultivated by some 
of the men who paid rent to them for other land not in dispute. 

IV. Securing the rights of tenants in the Agror Valley, whilst allowing 

a fair revenue to the Khan of that territory. 

V. Protecting by higher penalties on illicit mining the rights in the 
Ruby mines of Upper Burma. 

VI. The village headman had been found so useful an institution in 
Upper Burma that it was thought worth while introducing a 
similar officer into town wards, with the necessary modifications. 

VII. The Indian Forest Act had been found unsuitable to Assam, so a 
special Regulation on the subject was passed. 

The 22 Acts of the year in question were as follows : — 

I. Amending the Cattle Trespass Act, so as to meet the case of 
persons knowingly letting their cattle stray into the lands of 
others, apart from mere negligence. 

II. Amending the Christian Marriage Act in several ways, such as 
removing ambiguity of terms, requiring a record to be kept of 
marriages solemnised under the Act, whether or not a certificate 
was demanded, and so on. 

III. Amending the Evidence Act, chiefly by rendering irrelevant the 

evidence of a previous conviction merely intended to prove the 
likelihood of the person against whom it is offered having com- 
mitted the offence with which he is charged, on the ground of 
general bad character. 

IV. Extending the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code regard- 

ing compensation payable for frivolous or vexatious charges by 
the party bringing them. 

V. Amending the Indian Ports Act, by validating beyond question 
the power to make rules respecting the movements of 
vessels in port beyond those absolutely necessary for the public 
safety. 

VI. Amending several Acts relating to Merchant Shipping, in regard 
to renewal of agreements, wreckage, indemnification of the State 
for expenses incurred in relieving native members of a crew 
left abroad by masters of foreign vessels, extending the term 
“ coasts ” to those of creeks and tidal rivers, &c. 

VII. Amending the Act relating to tonnage measurement of vessels to 
accord with the English practice. 

VIII. Extending the Easements Act to Bombay and the North-West 
Provinces. 

IX. Amending the Merchandise Marks Act, &c., in accordance with 
suggestions made by a committee of merchants and officials of 
Calcutta. 

X. Amending the Penal Code by raising the age at which a woman, 
married or unmarried, can consent to sexual intercourse, from 
10 years to 12. This enactment gave rise to considerable agitation 
amongst the middle and upper classes of a portion of Bengal, 
where the practice of marrying at a tender age, and consumma- 
ting as soon as the girl reaches puberty is very prevalent. In 
the rest of India, though such practice is not uncommon in 
certain classes, the proposal created no excitement. 

XI. Amending the Indian Factories Act, more especially as regards 
the employment of women and children. 
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XII. Repealing and Amending Act, to facilitate the publication of 
revised editions of the General Acts and Local Codes. 

XIII. Amending the Inland Steam Vessels Act, by authorising an 

additional class of masters and engineers, and enabling local 
Governments to assure themselves that holders of recognised 
certificates for sea-going ships are also qualified to act in 
inland waters. 

XIV. Enabling the two Judicial Commissioners of Oudh to sit together 

for the hearing of certain cases, with a reference to the Alla- 
habad High Court in case of difference of opinion. There are 
also some few repealing and simplifying provisions. 

XV. Co nfirmin g and giving effect to the terms of an indenture regarding 
the affairs of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, the son of 
the last Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

XVI. Adding the powers of Colonial Courts of Admiralty to certain 
Indian Courts of unlimited Civil Jurisdiction, so that tlio juris- 
diction in the former case should not be limited territorially. 

XVII. Ex tending to British India the deck and load lino provisions 
applicable to vessels entering from ports in the United Kingdom, 
or employed in the coasting trade of the latter. 

XVIII. Apply ing to India the provision of the Bankers Book Evidence 
Act of England, whereby copies of entries in such books are 
made receivable, under certain conditions, in evidence. 

XIX. Establishing the position of circle and village officials in Lower 
Burma, in accordance with the practice in Upper Burma. 

XX. Simplifying in some respects, and amending, the Panjab Municipal 
Act, and consolidating the new with the old provisions in a 
single Act. 

XXI. Amending the Municipal Act of Lower Burma in respect to 
connection of house-drains with sewers, and also explaining 
more fully the scope of a municipal permit to build a house, 
which had often been construed as a grant of the site to which 
it referred. 

XXII. Extending some of the provisions of the Inland Emigration Act 
to parts of the Central Provinces and to the northern coast 
tracts of the Madras Presidency. 

In 1892 legislation reached, numerically sneaking, its lowest point during 
the decade, as only 10 Acts and four Regulations were passed. The latter 
were as follows : — 

I. To establish the procedure with regard to Village Forest Reserves 

in Ajmer-Merwara. 

II. Amending what was apparently an erroneous reference entered 

in the original Regulation regarding civil justice in the Arakan 
Hill Tract. 

III. Providing severer penalties for certain offences on the Sindh 

Frontier than could be inflicted under the existing law. 

IV. To provide against mismanagement and abuse of trust in respect 

to temple property in Coorg, where some such regulation was 
much needed. 

The 10 Acts are referred to below. Eleven Bills also were pending in 
the Council at the close of the period to which this review relates, dealing 
with, amongst other subjects, Bankruptcy, Copyright, Merchant Shipping, 
Electrical Lighting, the Law of Partition, and the execution in British India 
of Capital Sentences passed beyond its limits in certain cases : — 

I. The first of the Acts that were passed was a necessary consequence 
of the non-renewal of the terms on which a Treaty was 
negotiated in 1880 between Great Britain and Portugal, since, 

in. 
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in the absence of such Agreement the Portuguese Possessions law and 
in India had to be treated as foreign territory, and Customs Legislation. 
duties levied on goods passing by land into or out of those 
dominions. The Indian Tariff Act was, therefore, modified to 
meet the new conditions. 

II. This Act was intended to validate certain marriages between 
Christians and persons of other religions which had been 
solemnised under a part of the Act of 1872 which had been 
since held to be inapplicable to such unions. 

III. An alteration in the Rangoon Port Commissioners Act of 1879 

was found advisable, under which firms represented on that 
Commission could be enabled, under certain provisions and safe- 
guards, to do work for or supply goods to, the Commission, as 
under the corresponding rules in regard to the Calcutta Port. 

IV. Amending the Bengal Court of Wards Act, so as to allow the Court 

to assume charge of the estate of an adult male proprietor on 
the application of the latter and when the Local Government 
might decide that such management was in the public interests. 

Some minor changes, too, were made in the Act of 1879. 

V. Under this enactment a body of Military Police was formed for 
service in South Lushai Land and similar frontier tracts. 

VI. Amending certain sections of the Civil Procedure Code and 
Limitation Act in matters of detail brought to notice through 
decisions of the High Courts. 

VII. Establishing an additional Civil Court for the hearing of civil 
suits not exceeding Rx. 250 in value, in the city of Madras, in 
consequence of the expense entailed in the disposal of such suits 
by the High Court. 

VIII. Providing for the levy of tolls on the Lansdowne Bridge over the 
Indus at Sakkar, since the local Act applied only to such 
works when constructed from Provincial funds, and not to 
Imperial undertakings. 

IX. Applying to towns of Lower Burma the Regulation of 1891 
relating to the administration of towns in the Upper Division of 
that Province. 

X. Validating and limiting the rate levied on estates under the 
Courts of Wards to provide for management and supervision by 
State officials. 

The Madras Council passed during 1891 and 1892 three Acts, one a Provincial 
“ General Clauses ” enactment of the usual character, and two Amending Legislation. 
Acts, the first of the Harbour Trust Act of 1886 ; the second, of the City 
Municipal Acts of 1884. 

In Bombay five Acts were passed in the same period. The respective 
relations of the Commissioners, District Magistrates, and the Inspector 
General to the Police Force had to be revised, as the existing law was 
antecedent to the appointment of the last named official. The success of 
the compulsory vaccination provisions in Bombay and Karachi, and the 
absence of any objection to the process on the score of caste or religion, led 
the Local Council to provide for the extension of the system beyond the 
above cities, as necessity arises. The existing law as to the inspection of 
boilers and prime movers was found to require modification in several 
respects, so a new Act was framed to meet the case. The abuse in 
two districts of the liberty to store the flowers of the Mahua or Mhnura 
tree, from which spirits are distilled, had grown to a pitch which 
necessitated the imposition of restrictions by Government in order to 
prevent illicit distillation. The Village Sanitation Act established local 
Committees and power of inspection and remedy where there is no munici- 
pality. 

The Bengal Council passed three Acts, one of which regulated the public 
conveyances of the capital city, the others amended the provisions relating 
to village watchmen, and the recovery of public demands, 
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The newlv established Council of the North-West Provinces passed a 
Waterworks'' Act in 1891, and Acts regarding Village Sanitation and 
Lodging-houses respectively. A Village Courts’ Act passed this Council, 
but had not become law within the period under review. 

In connection with the subjects dealt with by the Legislature in previous 
years, that is, between 1883 and 1890, special mention has to be made of the 
numerous and important Acts passed regarding the system of administration 
of the Land Revenue, including the relations between landlord and tenant, 
and the loans made by the State for Agricultural Improvements. As 
regards the last matter, the Act of 1883 merely consolidated and amended 
the previous law on the subject, as it was found that the question on which 
legislation was at first proposed, namely, the facilitation of the application 
of private capital to the improvement of land, was so wide, and attended 
with so many difficulties in points of detail, that a separate Act would bo 
required, if the matter proved susceptible of adequate treatment at all. 
The Loans Act of 1884 extended the system from individuals to village 
communities or associated agriculturists, with provision for their own 
arrangements regarding individual liability for repayment. 

But the more important Acts of this class are those which affect the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Bengal and Upper and Central 
India. In the first rank stands Act VIII. of 1885, the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
by which the whole of the rent law of that great Province was reviewed, 
systematised, and, where necessary, modified or recast. The main principle 
of the enactment may be described in brief as the establishment of fixity of 
tenure at judicial rents, and its most important objects have been stated to 
be “to give the settled peasant the same security in his holding as ho 
enjoyed under the old customary law; to ensuro to the landlord a fair 
share of the increased value of the produce of the soil, and to lay down 
rules by which all disputed questions between landlord and tenant (‘.an bo 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles.” The 
peculiar circumstances of the Santlial Pargannahs in this Province were also 
made the subject of fresh legislation by Regulation in 188(5, when the leases 
granted under that of 1872 were expiring. Another important Act dealing 
with this subject was XXII. of 188(5, whereby tenants at will in Oudh were 
protected against arbitrary eviction and undue enhancement of their rent, 
with provision for compensation for improvements carried out by them. 
The landlords discussed the question with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
readily co-operated in improving the relations between themselves and 
their tenantry, which, under the Act of 18(58 had been characterised of late 
years by much friction. 

In the Panjab, again, legislation on tho same lines as in Bengal and Oudh 
was undertaken in 1887, Act XVI. of which year also remedied certain 
defects in definition of tenants with right of occupancy of whom several 
classes were demarcated. It amended, also, the provisions of the Courts Act 
of 1884 as regards Revenue Courts. It was enacted, moreover, that under 
certain subsidiary rules, the rent of tenants having what are known as 
occupancy rights, should be enhanced or adjusted in reference to the State 
assessment and at fixed intervals. Tenants’ improvements were protected 
by provision for compensation on ejectment, and produce attached by decree 
or order of a Civil Court was made liable to tho landlord’s demand for rent. 
Ip another Act of the same year, No. XVII, the wholo law of the Province 
relating to the administration of the land revenue was codified and arranged. 
New provisions regarding village cesses, partition of shares in an estate or 
occupancy holding, and State rights in mineral oil, and so on, were included, 
and sundry practices were maintained or validated which had previously 
been prevalent on a basis of old custom only, such as a fluctuating 
assessment and the substitution of public service for payment of revenue in 
cash. 

In 1889 the Land Revenue Act of 1881 and the Tenancy Act of 1883 of 
the Central Provinces were brought up to date by introducing all modifica- 
tions which experience, gained in the course of the new and more detailed 
settlement, had shown to be necessary. It was also provided that where the 
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prevailing proprietary (M&lguzdri) tenure had not been introduced, the Law and 
raiatwari system of individual holdings should be adopted. Legislation. 

In the case of the North-West Provinces, the provisions of the Acts XIV. North-West 
and XV. of 1886 were mostly directed towards the facilitation of procedure Aois of 

or more expeditious disposal of rent and other revenue suits, and to regulate 
the system of revision or appeal from the decisions passed in such disputes by 
the local offcers. 

The Bombay Revenue Code of 1879 was amended in 1886 by an Act of Bombay, 
the Local Council, assuring to holders of unalienated land the full advantage 
of all improvements in their holdings effected by them or at their cost. 

Two Acts were passed in connection with this subject by the Madras Madras. 
Legislature. In 1884 the procedure with regard to arrears of Revenue was 
regulated, and Act I. of 1887 secured the compensation of tenants for 
improvements effected by them in the District of Malabar, where the tenure 
and the relations between the proprietor and the holder are different in some 
respects from those prevailing in other parts of the Presidency. 

On the subject of the relief of encumbered estates the legislation of the Encumbered 
decade was chiefly by way of amending existing Acts, rather than of Estates and 
introducing fresh provisions. Thus the Acts relating to the Chutia Nagpur indebtedness. 
Estates, the Sindh Zamindars and the Gujarath Talukdars all passed under 
review. The same remark may be held to apply to the Deccan Agricultural 
Relief Act of 1879, which was amended in points of detail on more than 
one occasion, and finally, its working was examined by a Special Commission 
in order that the Government of India might be in a position to judge 
whether legislation on the same lines was advisable in certain tracts in 
other Provinces where agricultural indebtedness was assuming a form that 
might lead to future administrative complications. The Commission 
submitted a Report in 1892, the contents of which are still under con- 
sideration. 

Next to the Land Revenue administration, the constitution and functions Municipal and 
of Municipalities and Local Boards have been the most prominent subjects Local Government, 
that the Legislature has had to consider during the last eight or ten years. 

These, however, are so varied and numerous that it has been found advisable 
to treat of them in a separate chapter of this review. All that need be 
mentioned here is that since 1883 between 18 and 20 Acts and Regulations 
have been passed on the subject, most of which were directed towards the 
extension of the powers and responsibilites of existing bodies and the 
introduction, to an extent varying according to local conditions, of elective 
privileges. The scope of the legislation in question includes both the 
municipal system of the Presidency and other cities and that prescribed in 
the case of smaller corporations and of rural bodies. There may also be 
added that undertaken in connection with Port Trusts and Harbour Com- 
missions in the case of Calcutta, Chittagong, Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, and 
Karachi, and some extension of the financial powers of local bodies, as in 
the Act XV. of 1885, enabling such a corporation under certain rules to 
guarantee interest on capital applied to any purpose to which the funds of 
the corporation itself may be legally applicable. Sanitation again has been Sanitation, 
dealt with legislatively, as regards places not under corporative bodies, and 
Village Sanitation Acts have been passed for the North-West and Central 
Provinces and for Bombay. Mention of these will be found in a subsequent 
part of this review. 

Where, as in India, the procedure in Civil and Criminal matters is Miscellaneous 
codified, experience in the courts themselves, and the interpretation placed su :,6C 8 ‘ 
upon the law by the High Courts, in the exercise of their powers of revision 
and appeal, necessitate or suggest frequent emendations and improvements. 

In many of the cases of this sort that occurred in the last 10 years, the 
tendency was to facilitate or simplify the existing procedure. Por in- 
stance, the power of varying sentences under the Penal Code, and the 
powers of the Lower Civil Courts in Madras were extended. The 
pressure of judicial work on the executive staff of the Central Provinces 
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was relieved by allowing the delegation of certain portions of such work _ to 
a supplementary subordinate staff, whilst later on, in 1890, the jurisdiction 
of the Lower Courts was extended. Some legislation of the same description, 
too, was applied in 1887 to the circumstances of Assam and the North- 
West Provinces, where the powers of the Lower Courts were extended. 
The amendment of the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes in 1891 has 
been mentioned above. In 1883 an amendment was proposed extending to 
Native magistrates jurisdiction over European British subjects, which excited 
some temporary ferment in Bengal and a few other tracts where there are 
considerable numbers of non-official European residents. In the next year, 
after some discussion and consultation with the classes interested in the 
matter, the original proposal was modified to a considerable extent, and where 
distinctions based on race were removed, as regards the trying authority in 
certain cases, they were recognised in the extension of the system of trial by 
jury to which the amendment gave rise. Amongst other enactments, showing 
the wide scope of the subjects that had to be dealt with by the legislature 
during the period in question, we may mention the comprehensive regulation 
of explosives, the establishment of a University at Allahabad, the protection 
of wild birds, of patents and designs, the arrest of debtors, emigration to 
foreign colonies and to Assam, cruelty to animals, and gambling in 
several forms, came within the cognisance of the Councils. In Bombay, a 
convenient spot having been found just outside the distance to which the 
existing Regulations extended, a rudimentary but popular Monte Carlo was 
there established, till the law was duly amended. Then, in the same Presi- 
dency, a considerable class of merchants and shopkeepers established an 
elaborate and completely organised system of betting on the amount of rain 
water periodically delivered through a certain spout, with stalls leased to the 
bookmakers and others interested in the speculation, so long as the law 
on wagering was not wide enough to include their operations and this 
spout and rain gauge was not held to be an instrument of gambling within 
the existing Act. The attractions of this form of tempting fortune were 
sufficient to draw votaries even from distant towns to the capital, where, 
for some reason or another, no rival establishment could get a clientele. 
In 1890 the requisite amendment was made in the law, and the scandal 
disappeared from public view. The gambling propensities of the Burmese 
are strongly developed, but legislative interference has been thought 
necessary merely in the case of the game of the 36 animals, which, from 
the following description, seems to be as simple as the operations on the 
spout at the other side of the country. The banker (a professional) chooses 
one of 36 animals, writes its name on a bit of paper, and puts that paper 
into a box or bamboo tube, whereupon his emissaries go round asking the 
punters to name the animal thus selected, and back their opinion with their 
money. When all the stakes are tabled, the paper is taken out and read. 
Those who have guessed right get 30 times their stake ; the rest lose. 
This means of subsistence was prohibited in 1884. The Registration of 
Publications under the Act of 1867, to pass to another topic, gave rise to 
noteworthy results to which it was considered advisable in 1890 to put a 
stop. As the law existed before that date, the printer was bound to deliver 
to the Government three copies of the work in question, at the public 
expense. When the Act of 1867 was introduced, apprehension was 
expressed lest this provision should lead to abuse, and the fear was 
thoroughly realised, as in a considerable number of instances the book was 
printed merely for the purpose of realising from the public treasury the 
extravagant price placed upon it by its author, compiler, or publisher, after 
wfiicfciew, if any, copies were printed off. It is now provided that copies 
officially required, whether for India or for the libraries in the United 
.Kingdom, entitled to them under the English law, should he deposited 
without payment. There may also be mentioned a few more special Acts, 
such as that relating to cantonments (XIII. of 1889), consolidating the 
existing law and repealing all portions of it that had become obsolete, and 
^+^iP°T er Governor General in Council to make rules consistent 
witn tne Act, for the conduct of various executive duties in connection with 
tfie management of cantonments, fiscal and sanitary, and for the convenience 
and comfort of those who reside within the limits of such areas. Then, 
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again, the Official Secrets Act of 1889 (52 & 53 Viet. c. 52). was re-enacted 
for India in that year, with such adaptations of its language and penalties 
as the Indian Statute Book requires. The law relating to Railways, too, 
was consolidated in 1890 and brought up to date, and, in some respects, 
amended in accordance with English legislation and the suggestions 
contained in the annual Reports of the Railway Commissioners. 

From the above enumeration of the chief measures carried through the 
Council, it may be seen that in the present day most of the legislation 
relates to the amendment and consolidation of previous enactments, and to 
the incorporation into the existing law of practices that have been found 
beneficial, and have, accordingly, been established or recognised by 
executive orders, or of provisions based on those of the English law, which 
the circumstances and progress of India render it desirable to acclimatise. 
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Municipal and 
Local Adminis- 
tration. 


CHAPTER V. 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

It is now some forty years and over since the Government of India 
inaugurated a general system of municipal administration. . Previous to 
1850 m un icipal government had been confined to the three Presidency towns, 
but in that year it was recognised that in all the larger towns of India the 
requirements of the inhabitants in the way of sanitation and public eomfoi t 
and convenience were so far in advance of those of the country at large that 
it was only just to meet them out of local resources raised from the popula- 
tion that profited by the additional expenditure on the above objects, and 
that this population, too, should have a consultative voice in the administra- 
tion of such funds. A further step in the same direction was taken about 
twenty years later, when the cesses, levied mostly on land, assigned for 
public works, schools, dispensaries, and similar objects of local utility, were 
made over, under the general control of the Government, to District and 
subdi visional Boards, or local bodies of corresponding constitution and func- 
tions. The central administration has also been relieved of considerable 
responsibilities in matters of detail by the constitution of special Boards, 
such as those for the administration of the Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, and Rangoon, and the Harbour of Madras, by the appointment of 
Cantonment boards and other minor corporations of the like character. The 
extension of the system of local administration, so far as the two main classes 
of corporations are concerned, has been regarded by the Government not 
only as a measure of relief, whereby the higher executive officials might be 
enabled to divert their attention from the ever increasing amount of detail 
to the wider interests entrusted to their charge, but as a means, also, of 
political education. The overwhelming majority of the masses is, as will bo 
seen later on in the course of this review, entirely illiterate, so that the 
duties and obligations of citizenship can bo best brought home to it by such 
concrete examples as may be gleaned from sitting with one’s neighbours in 
deliberation over the administration of funds in which the assembly has a 
direct and easily recognisable interest. Under former Governments such 
responsibilities were scarcely within the popular reach, and even in the present 
generation there are indications of the tendency to shrink from assuming 
them, and to delegate them to a class literary in proclivity, and thus more 
adaptable to the change of circumstances. Nevertheless, the strides made in 
the last ten years in the desired direction have been great ; the powers and 
responsibilities of the corporations in question have been much increased, 
and, in all the more settled parts of the country, the State control has been 
gradually restricted to just the extent necessary for the due guidance of 
bodies constituted on principles so novel to the masses concerned. The 
elective system has been thoroughly established, though, owing to the 
astonishing number and variety of the communities that go to form the 
population of India, the field thus represented has to be extended by means 
of the reservation of a certain proportionate power of State nomination. 
The results, speaking generally, have been fairly successful, or, to put it 
otherwise, the expectations formed regarding them have not been dis- 
appointed, for it was not anticipated that, at the outset, the substitution of 
local confidence for trained experience would tend to maintain quite the 
same level of efficiency as had previously characterised the administration of 
these bodies, but the \ *ew has been justified that the sacrifice is relatively a 
small one, and that every few years some progress is manifested. On the 
whole, the success of the experiment has been more marked in respect to 
the working of the Local Boards, where interests are less concentrated and 

the 
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the members live farther apart from each other, than in the dis trict muni- 
cipalities, where faction or personal considerations carry more weight. 

The amount of the funds placed at the disposal of the various municipali- 
ties, trusts, and local bodies in India is, to a certain extent, an indication of 

the importance of those corporations. 
The marginal statement gives the figures 
for the two last years of the decade 
and for the first for which they are 
completely available in the same form. 
In addition to these special funds, a 
portion of the grants for educational 
and medical services is also adminis- 
tered by local boards. Loans obtained 
for special works are not taken into 
consideration here, but will be men- 
tioned below. The increase under the main heads of Municipalities and 
Port Trusts has been very noteworthy during the ten years. The subject 
will now be treated under the two general heads of Municipal Corporations 
and Local Boards, with a few lines on the administration of the chief Port 
Trusts. 


Fund, &c. 

1882-83. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Municipalities 

Bx. 

2,391,500 

Bx. 

3,036,000 

Bx. 

3,395,600 

Local Boards : 

Provincial Rates - 
Cantonment Funds - 
Town and Bazar - 
Others - 

Public Works Receipts 
(Tolls, dec.) 

Port Trusts and Funds - 

2,000,000* 

121,100 

122,300 

189,500 

127,200 

978.400 

2.388.000 
166,000 

75,000 

140.000 

256.000 

1.297.000 

2,421,800 

178,800 

86,000 

158,000 

255,200 

1,382,400 

Total - - - 

3,930,000 

4,970,000 

5,450,000 


• Approximately. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 

In dealing with the affairs of municipalities, attention must first be 
recalled to the fact stated above, that these bodies are of quite recent 
creation in India. This is the more necessary, because the glamour which 
has been Cast by Sir Henry Maine round the title of village communities may 
otherwise give rise to the notion that the present system is no more than 
the development of a native institution. In some parts of India, especially 
the north, the structure of the village society justifies the term community, 
in its narrower sense ; whilst in much of the rest of the country the village 
is merely a heterogeneous collection of settlers on the land, with no bond 
in common but that of residence and conformity with a few general 
regulations. In Bengal, and on the south-western coast, the village does 
not even imply collective residence, and has become merely a convenient 
revenue term. But though the description of village organisation given by 
Sir Henry Maine is only fully applicable, perhaps, to some of the communities 
of the north of India, the regulations just mentioned certainly serve to 
keep the body of villagers together in varying degrees. But the difference 
between these communities and the modern municipality is that, in the 
former case, everything is referred to custom, in the latter to advantage. 
The keynote in the one is conservatism, or the maintenance of the standard 
of life at the level of that of former times, in the other, improvement. The 
law defines the taxation it is within their power to impose, and the objects 
to which the expenditure of their revenue must be confined. New taxes, or 
any alteration in the rate of those already in force, — any large project, any 
loan or material departure from the sanctioned budget for the year, must be 
approved by the Government. On every municipal Commission there are 
a few State officials, sometimes elected, elsewhere, nominated. On the whole, 
and including the Presidency corporations, the elected members, whether 
official or otherwise, predominate in numbers. The constitution of these 
bodies differs very much from province to province, according to local 
circumstances, and even within a single province the larger municipalities 
of towns are often constituted somewhat differently from those established 
in the small market centres of the rural tracts. The following Table 
gives the distribution of the Commissions in the year 1891-92, and 
shows the small proportion borne to the total by the European and the 
official elements. The elective privilege has been conferred on all the 
provinces except the newly-acquired possession of Upper Burma, and in all 
but two of the smaller provinces, and in the Panjab, Burma, and Bombay, 
which includes Sindh, the elected members outnumber, on the whole, the rest. 
There are, necessarily, cases of small towns in which all the members are, 
for the present, nominated, whilst the Commission is, as it were, on 
probation. There are others where the municipality has, from some cause 
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MuKicipAnr.Ea or other, proved incapable of its duties, or toosmofl and poor to support 
/-»!-» ar»rvAC CIA the Return varies from year to year 


Province. 


Madras (Diatricts)- 
Bombay „ “ 

Bengal „ - “ 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 
Panjab - 
Central Provinces - 
Assam - 
Upper Burma 
Lower Burma 
Berar - 
Coorg - 
Bombay City 
Madras City - 
Calcutta City 

Total, 1891-93 - 


Number of 
Municipalities. 


Total 
|Number of 
Members. 


55 

174 

145 

103 

149 

57 

12 

16 

25 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 


752* 


871 

2,421 

2,131 

1,555 

1,G56 

634 

120 

193 

321 

128 

53 

72 

35 

77 


10,273 


By Qualification. 

By Em pi 

oyment. 

By R 

ace. 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non- 

Officials. 

European, 

&c. 

Natives. 

398 

473 

207 

664 

158 

713 

1,513 

908 

690 

1,725 

205 

2,216 

977 

1,154 

372 

1,759 

193 

1,938 

319 

1,236 

287 

1,208 

150 

1,399 

851 

805 

314 

1,342 

125 

1,531 

193 

* 441 

157 

477 

51 

583 

75 

51 

50 

70 

25 

101 

193 


101 

92 

69 

124 

210 

lit 

84 

237 

74 

247 

38 

90 

36 

92 

17 

111 

45 

8 

17 

30 

6 

47 

10 1 

56 

12 

60 

17 

55 

11 ! 

24 

9 

20 

11 

24 

27 

50 

15 

02 

25 

52 

4,86(5 

5,407 

2,357 

7,910 

1,132 

9,141 


* PWl.i in Aimer, for which 




It is interesting to set, side by side with the above figures, those from the 
corresponding Return for 1881-82, where it is available. The following 
Table, accordingly, indicates the main points of difference between tlio two 
years. The Presidency Corporations are included in both, but Upper Burma 
is omitted from the latter. 





Total Members. 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Official. 

Non-C 

fficial. 

European, &c. 

Natives. 

Province. 



1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-92, 

1 

t 

ce 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1801-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82, 

1891-92. 

Madras 



804 

90G 

650 

409 

69 

497 

355 

216 

449 

G'jO 

289 

169 

515 

737 

Bombay - 

- 

- 

2,590 

2,493 

1,839 

1,539 

48 

9G4 

919 

708 

1,671 

1,785 

407 

222 

3,183 

2,271 

Bengal 

- 

- 

2,372 

2,208 

1,814 

1,004 

85 

1,204 

021 

387 

1,751 

1,821 

643 

218 

1,829 

1,990 

North-West Provinces and 
Oudli - 

1,460 

1,555 

328 

319 

694 

1,230 

477 

287 

983 

1,268 

347 

156 

1,113 

1,399 

Panjab 



2,171 

1,656 

1,497 

851 

28 

805 

693 

314 

1,479 

1,342 

400 

126 

1,771 

1,631 

Central Provinces 



640 

634 

8 

193 

397 

441 

239 

157 

401 

477 

139 

61 

501 

683 

Assam 



100 

126 

70 

75 

- 

51 

47 

50 

63 

76 

37 

26 

63 

101 

Lower Burma - 



97 

321 

65 

210 

- 

111 

43 

84 

54 

237 

63 

74 

46 

347 

Berar 



97 

128 

60 

38 

- 

90 

50 

36 

47 

92 

37 

17 

60 

m 

Coorg 



49 

53 

32 

45 

- 

8 

17 

17 

32 

36 

7 

6 | 

43 

47 

TOTAL 

- • 

- 

10,380 

10,080 

6,363 

4,673 

1,321 

5,407 

3,460 

2,256 

6,920 

7,824 

3,268 

1,063 

8,122 

9,017 


The two chief features are the growth of the elective system and. the 
reduction in the official and European elements. In most of the Provinces 
the changes have been effected since 1883-84, when the current system was 
modified by legislation in this direction. It is worth while, therefore, to 
briefly touch upon the action of the Legislature in connection with this 
subject, before entering upon the working of the municipalities in detail. 
The general object of all the enactments in question was to extend the 
proportion of elected members of municipal commissions and to reduce that 
of officials and nominees, but the opportunity was taken also to revise the 
existing Acts in matters of details where their working had proved defective, 
and to enlarge at the same time their powers and responsibilities. In some 
of the Provinces the current Acts required merely the interpolation of 
provisions regarding the first-named matter, because, except as regards the 
elected element, their constitution was already to a considerable extent 
representative and locally responsible. 

The following remarks apply, it should be understood, to district 
municipalities only. The Presidency corporations are separately dealt 
with later on in this chapter. 

Taking the provinces in turn, in Madras the Act of 1871 was repealed 
by Act IY. of 1884, and the whole of municipal administration brought up 
to the requirements of the day. One-fourth of the members of each 
corporation to which the Act is applied may be nominated, inclusive of the 
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revenue officer of the division, who sits ex officio. The rest may be Municipalities. 
elected. The term of office is three years. In some cases, numbering 36 
out of 55 at present, the municipal body elect its own chairman ; in 
others the selection is made by the Government. The qualification of 
elector and candidates, and the conditions and rules of election, are 
also prescribed by the Government. The same authority prescribes the 
schemes of taxation to be imposed by each corporation, and has the power 
of sanctioning alterations in it. Minute provisions as to sanitation, 
conservancy, vaccination, and other functions of a municipality in India 
are incorporated in the Act, the working of which has been found satis- 
factory ; and out of 55 corporations 32 enjoy privileges of election, and 23 
are not yet advanced to that stage. 

In Bombay, the Act of 1873 was found to require few amendments except Bombay, 
as to the composition and method of appointment of the members and the 
delegation to the Commission as a whole the powers which had been pre- 
viously reserved to the presiding officer. In 1884, accordingly, an Act was 
passed to the above effect, though the full electoral privileges were confined 
to the larger towns, and the President is, as a rule, nominated by the Local 
Government. One-fourth only of the members can be salaried officials, and 
one half of the commission may be elected by the ratepayers. 

. The municipalities in Bengal were classified under the Act of 1876 into Bengal, 
three groups, of which those known as Unions were nothing more than a 
collection of detached villages, without any urban characteristic save the 
need of sanitation, which it was afterwards found could be better dealt 
with by the newly constituted district Boards. In the legislation of 1884, 
accordingly, both Unions and Stations disappeared from the municipal roll, 
and only the towns best fitted for municipal administration were retained. 

In Act III. of the year in question certain towns were scheduled apart 
from the rest as being still in a condition that required more than the 
average official attention, whilst the rest have the privilege of electing 
two-thirds of their members. The qualification in the way of payment of 
municipal rates is fixed fairly low, and in some towns the voters numbered 
in 1891-92 over 30 per cent, of the municipal population, against a 
provincial average of 17 ’4. Most of the larger municipalities have also the 
right of electing the Chairman of the corporation. Special provisions were 
introduced into the Act regarding the control of the District officer over 
the proceedings of the municipality, since it was obvious that as greater 
liberty was allowed to the new corporations due precautions should be 
taken that a rightful use should be made of it. Some few alterations in 
the former law were made in connection with the assessment and 
valuation of properties, but, on the whole, the changes were but few and 
relatively unimportant. 

The Act re-modelling the municipalities* in the North-West Provinces North-West 
and Oudh was one of the first to be passed in pursuance of the policy of Pr0Tinces - 
extending the elective system. It became law in 1883, and was applied 
to most of the municipal bodies in the province from the beginning of the 
following year, in supersession of that of 1873. Out of 108 corporations, 
in 97 the proportion of nominated members is not to exceed one-fourth, and 
in practice it was found that 15 per cent, was a convenient number. The 
qualifications of the electors vary according to the grade of the town on the 
Commission of which the candidate is to serve, and the qualification of the 
latter is, as a rule, three times the amount of income, taxation, or house- 
rating that is required in the case of the voter. In all but six of the 
largest towns, the privilege of electing their own chairman was conceded 
to the commissioners, but at the first elections that followed the introduc- 
tion of the Act, it was found that in 71 towns the district officer was 
chosen, and in 20 more some other person, usually, however, an official. 

It was found, too, that there was a widespread and natural tendency to 
return the same persons who had been sitting under the former law, in 
many cases without contest, owing to the timidity of the community in 
exercising their new privileges, and the candidates’ ignorance of the art of 

canvassing. 

♦ The 338 small places in which Act XX, of 1856 is in force are not included in this review* In 
1891-92 they raised an income of Rx. 31,826 for local protective and sanitary purposes ; this amounts 
to about 0*19 rupees per head* 
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canvassing. The members retire, according to the rules framed under the 
Act, by rotation, and are elected in multiples of three, in order to coincide 
with the term of office, which consists of that number of years. The pro- 
portion of those who actually vote to those on the register still keeps low, 
and in the 65 towns in which elections took place in 1891-92, only some 
27 per cent, exercised their privilege, as compared with about 34 six years 
back. The reason appears to be mainly the number of uncontested seats. 

The legislation on the subject of municipalities in the .Panjab has been 
to some extent on the same lines as that in the neighbouring provinces. 
The purely nominated bodies of the Act of 1873 have been converted in the 
majority of cases into partially elective bodies, under Act XIII. of 1884, 
whilst a n umb er of small towns have been removed from the list, on tho 
ground that their sanitation and other requirements can be as well looked 
after by a District board as by a municipality, whilst the latter is compelled, 
when on so small a scale, to obtain its funds by means of an octroi schedule, 
which imposes something not far removed from transit-duties. It was 
found in 1891 that the provisions of the Act of 1884 were in some respects 
too complicated to suit the smaller towns, and that in others the hands 
of the municipal authorities wanted strengthening in matters of sanitary 
regulation and other branches of their duties relating to health and con- 
venience of the public. Act XX. of 1891, was passed accordingly, to meet 
the case and provisions were added in it whereby the District officer is 
empowered to act in several cases in which under the former Act a 
reference to the Local Government was necessary, entailing considerable 
delay and inconvenience. The maximum proportion of official members is 
fixed at a third, instead of a fourth, as in some other provinces, and tho 
term of office is three years. Unless otherwise ruled, the President is 
elected by the Commissioners, but the latter are empowered to refer the 
selection to the Local Government or the Divisional Commissioner, as the 
case may be. A curious feature in the municipal arrangements of the 
Panjab is that in the capital city of the Province it has been found necessary 
to adopt a religious basis for the constituencies, and to allow a member to 
be elected by the Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, and Christian communities re- 
spectively. In other towns, also, it is found that the elections are fought 
occasionally on strictly religious lines. 

The municipalities in the Central Provinces were under an Act of 1873, 
until 1889, when Act XYIII. of that year re-modelled them on much the 
same system as has been already described above. The proportion of 
official members is higher, however, than in more settled parts of the 
country, and may rise to three-fifths of the total number. The former Act, 
again, was in some respects indefinite regarding tho powers of taxation 
under it, as well as falling short in others of the standard required under 
the development of the Province. The municipalities in Assam are 
regulated by the two Acts mentioned above in connection with Bengal, but 
only three towns come under the late Act, and under that of 1876 there 
are three municipalities of the second class, three stations and threo unions. 
The towns are all small, and the commissions correspond in their numerical 
strength. 

The Burma municipalities are under two different systems. In tho 
lower division of the Province, the Act of 1874 has boon supplemented by 
Act XVII. of 1884, introducing the elective system so far as throe-fourths 
of the members are concerned, in the larger towns. In Upper Burma tho 
municipalities have not yet reached the electivo stage, and the experience 
gained in the Central Provinces has been utilised in constituting tho 
administrative bodies in that new acquisition, under Regulation V. of 1887. 
In any town to which this regulation is applied, a Committee is appointed 
which is invested by the local administration with power to impose certain 
taxes, previously sanctioned, and to spend the proceeds on tho usual 
municipal objects, to which police is added, as a special case. The pro- 
visions of the Lower Burma Act are so much in accordance with those of 
the other enactments that have been mentioned above in connection with 
ether provinces, that further detail is superfluous in this place. The same 
remark applies to the regulation in force in Ajmer-Merwara, and to the 
.Foreign Department’s order regarding Berar municipalities, both of which 
were passed in 1886, in pursuance of the general policy. 

P^VIAWITIU 
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Reviewing the whole question, as it has been disclosed in the provincial Municipalities. 
summaries that are annually issued, there is no doubt that the results of the 
extension of the elective system and of the increased localisation of adminis- 
trative powers are not to be judged by those of the first eight or ten years 
of its operation, during which period the regni novitas has necessarily led to . 
much of an experimental character. In India social influence is too often 
dissevered from intellectual culture and wealth, and the two last from each 
other, to admit at present of the distance being bridged by electoral 
privileges, so the dignity of nomination by the State exceeds in the eyes of 
the upper classes the honour of being wafted to a seat on the municipal 
board by the “ most sweet breath ” of the multitude, whose voice the local 
magnate would consider himself degraded by soliciting. Ten years hence, 
probably, political education will have permeated to some extent both the 
higher and the lower strata, instead of being restricted to the middle 
of the community, and then the warrior caste may dethrone the writer from 
his seat as the chosen of the weaver and the potter. 

In the marginal table a few of the leading current statistics regarding 

Indian municipalities, including those of 
the three Presidency towns, are given. 

The corresponding figures for 1881-82 
are added for comparison. The pro- 
vincial detail is shown in the statement 
on the next page.* As regards the 
falling oft' in the number of the corpora- 
tions, it has been explained above that 
in the last 10 years many small munici- 
palities and unions have been abolished, 
and the towns or villages in which they 
had been established for sanitary super- 
vision and improvement were placed for 
that purpose under the District or other 
local boards. The increased yield of 
taxation is due not so much to the 
growth of imposts properly so-called as 
to the extension of rates for services 
rendered, such as those on account of 
water and lighting. Amongst current re- 
ceipts, again, as distinguished from revenue, the grants from public funds or 
local resources are more prominent now than under the former and more 
restricted form of municipal administration. On the expenditure side 
of the account it is worth noting that in 1891-92 44 per cent, of 
the cui'rent disbursements was spent on conservancy and other objects 
directly connected with the public health. Some 21 per cent, went in 
roads and the public convenience generally. The public safety absorbed 
nearly 8 per cent., and administration and collection nearly 10. Only 
6 per cent, was spent on education, the lower branches of which are 
entrusted, in part, to the municipalities under the new system, and the 
remaining 12 per cent, is debited to various miscellaneous heads. As 
regards the sources of income, the largest, octroi, or town duties, may be left 
for comment below, as it is not found in every Province. Nearly 20 per cent, 
of the current revenue, omitting grants from outside sources, is dei’ived ' 
from the taxation of immoveable property, houses or lands, within municipal 
limits. Special rates, such as those for water, lighting and conservancy, bring 
in over 15|- per cent. Taxes other than that on land, &c., are credited 
with about 62 per cent., and tolls with 2f. Altogether, some 76| per cent, 
of municipal revenue is derived from rates, tolls, and taxes, leaving 23 g 
to be levied in the form of rents and fees, fines and numerous minor 
sources. Looking to the objects on which the income is spent, the inci- 
dence, which is less than l£ rupees per head of municipal population, including 
that of the Presidency towns, is no unfair burden. 

* The figures of receipts and disbursements are taken from the Finance and Revenue Accounts of 
the Government of India, in which the distribution differs somewhat from that in the municipal 
forms. 



1881-82. 

1891-92. 

Total number of municipalities - 
Population in municipal limits - 

794 

14,295,502 

755 

15,742,581 

Revenue from octroi - 

., „ assessed taxes - j 

„ ,, other taxes, &c. - i 

Ex. 

703, G27 
252,360 
710,383 

Rx. 

845,996 

255,115 

1,248,030 

1 

Total from taxation - - | 

1,072,376 

2,350,047 

1 

Other receipts - 

593,969 

1,045,547 

CUUMSNT IlEVRNLJS - - - 

2,200,345 

3,395,594 

Loans and deposits - 

039,897 

6,480,780 

Total Rkchipts - - - - 

2,900,242 

9,876,374 

Current expenditure - 
Loans and deposits - 

1 

i 2,459,367 
051,996 

3,902,409 

5,822,236 

Total ExiMwnnvRio - - 

3,111,363 

9,724,645 

Incidence per head of taxation - 

Rupees. 

il-13 

Rupees. 

1*49 


0 - 9 * 
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The general statement indicates how the different provinces vary as to Municipalities. 
their predilection for special forms of taxation. But throughout the greater 
part of India there is one general sentiment, and that is the dislike of direct 
taxation in any shape but that of assessment on agricultural holdings, to 
which the people have become inured by long usage. The house, for 
example, is by no means always a sure indication of the income and 
resources of its owner. Many men of good family have to reside in an 
ancestral dwelling which they can ill afford to keep in repair, and, on the 
other hand, as the simple standard of life is slow in advancing, the mil- 
lionaire merchant, whose prosperity dates from the last generation only 
is well content to continue to live cramped in the small rooms of the house 
in which his father amassed his wealth. It is not, therefore, a matter for Octroi, 
surprise that, even apart from the fascination of levying a tax upon strangers 
as well as upon one’s own fellow townsmen, the most popular impost in India 
is that of octroi, or town duties. The general estimate of the insignificance 
of the burden of this mode of contributing to the public funds is well 
exemplified in the vernacular term applied to it in some form or other 
from the Panjab to the Deccan, and which may be rendered in English by 
“ handful.” A cartload of grain or other goods passing the town gate, it 
is argued, can well afford to surrender a handful, in return for the privilege 
of admission to the market, passage along the town roads, or the protection 
provided by the town authorities during a night’s halt, a consideration in 
former times of some value. In some provinces, as observed above, these 

duties are not levied, but their importance 

incidence in the municipal finance elsewhere can be 
iS. appreciated from the marginal statement, 

in which is given the ratio borne by the 

Rs - income derived from them in 1891-92, to 
0715 the total current revenue of the corporations 
concerned. As regards Bombay, it must 
be mentioned that the ratio is considerably 
- raised by the inclusion of the Sindh muni- 

cipal figures, since in that division of the 

Presidency the octroi receipts are in the proportion of nearly 55 per cent, 
to the total. The incidence per head is added in the case of the four chief 
provinces only, since the population of the towns where octroi is levied 
in the last aggregate of municipalities is not set forth in the returns. The 
levy of such a tax is open to several very obvious objections, and its working 
has been watched, accordingly, by the Government of India with much 
attention. In the case of towns on through routes of traffic the main 
difficulty is to prevent the impost either from degenerating into one of the 
vexatious transit duties, once almost universal in India, and in the abolition 
of which the Chiefs of the protected States have shown such loyal co-opera- 
tion during the decade under review, or from diverting traffic into other 
and less convenient channels. Where the town is off the main line of trade, 
and is of the nature of a centre of distribution for the rural tract sur- 


Per-centagc 

Province. on 

Total Revenue. 


Bombay and Sindh - 43*3 

North-West Provinces 

and Uudli « - - 67*5 

Pan jab - - - - 73 ‘5 

Central Provinces - 68*1 

33erar, Ajmer, &c. - - 59*7 


rounding it, the tendency of octroi which has to be checked is to raise the 
price of the commodities on which it is imposed amongst a population 
which derives little or no gain from municipal expenditure. In connection 
with the first matter, it has been provided that no articles of general trade, 
or of which the local consumption is in but low proportion to the amount 
that enters the town, or again on which Imperial taxation is already levied 
under the Sea Customs Act, shall be included in the octroi schedule of any 
town. A further precaution is taken in the same direction by prescribing 
liberal rules as to the refund of duty on goods passing out of the town. 
This forms, in fact, the chief safeguard in the present day against the 
abuse of the octroi system. In 1891-92, in the North-West and Central 
Provinces, the duty refunded in accordance with the above rules amounted 
to 22 and 26 per cent, respectively on the total levied. In the Panjab and 
Bombay, excluding Sindh, the proportion was about 6 per cent. only. In 
Sindh the refunds are set down at Rx. 59,735, whilst the net receipts were 
but Rx. 48,160. The system of bonded warehouses, so efficient in securing 
the object in view in other countries, appears from the experience of several 
years to be alien to the tastes and habits of the Indian trader, and is not 
0.9. n 2 therefore 
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therefore, likely to be materially extended. The working of the octroi system 
in any particular town is tested in a rough way by applying certain standard 
rates of consumption of the chief staple commodities of the local trade. 
Wherever the taxed quantity of these articles respectively exceeds the 
standard to a significant extent, it is to be assumed that the excess is consumed 
beyond the limits of the town, so that the octroi has become a transit 
duty, and measures to repress its exuberance are forthwith prescribed. 
But in the case of towns not on the through lines of trade, it may be 
assumed that the population of the country round habitually use the 
market and other urban conveniences, so that the exact maintenance of 
the standard of consumption is not rigidly enforced or required, and the 
case is met by low rates of taxation with free refund of duty when the 
articles are exported. The above method of appraising the results of this 
tax is admittedly but approximately correct, as the standard is liable to be 
more or less arbitrary in spite of the care taken in adjusting it by minute 
inquiries to local customs and circumstances ; and in many of the middle- 
class towns, especially those containing popular shrines or bathing places, 
the periodical influx of crowds of pilgrims and other visitors is enough to 
affect the incidence of the taxed imports for the whole year. The Govern- 
ment of India, in reviewing the whole subject in 1888, came to the conclu- 
sion that the history of the administration of the octroi during the preceding 
eight years had been one of progressive improvement, and showed that the 
local authorities were making everywhere sedulous efforts to remove the 
features in the working of the tax that experience had shown to bo most 
open to objection. From the annual reports, however, since the date of 
that review, it is clear that there is room for still more improvement, if the 
standards of consumption be accepted as accurate, but the supervision and 
attention that is now given to the subject is evidently gradually reducing 
the scope of the taxation to its due limits. 

In connection with the general subject of municipal finance, the following 
statement of the course of municipal taxation during the decade will 
perhaps be found of interest. Considering the great fluctuations of the 
receipts from miscellaneous sources and from State grants in aid of special 
objects, it is not worth while to show the incidence of the total receipts, 
especially as the subject of State loans will receive notice at the end of this 
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chapter. It must also ho noted that in some three or four cases the town 
population has not been brought up annually to date, so that for several 
years running the incidence has been returned on the same base, regardless 
of births, deaths, or migration. Again, in many, if not in most, cases, the 
bgures resulting from the last census have been adopted suddenly for the 
mtidenc were com P^ e ^> helping thereby to unduly lower the 
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An account of the Presidency Corporations is not out of place as they Municipalities. 
differ very considerably from the Municipalities, the constitution of which 
has been reviewed above, and the section will conclude with a brief abstract 
of the proceedings in the latter during the year 1891-92. 

The three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have The Presidency 
always been under municipal regulations of their own. So far back as 1687 towns ‘ 
the Court of Directors ordered that a Corporation should be formed at 
Madras containing both European and Native members, with a special view 
to the levying of local taxation. This Corporation consisted of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and 60 burgesses ; but it does not appear to have been 
long lived. The mayor’s courts, composed of a mayor and nine aldermen, 
which were established by Royal Charter at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
in 1726, were courts of judicature rather than administrative Corporations. 

The first distinct authority to levy taxation for local purposes was derived 
from the Regulating Act (33 Geo. 3, c. 52), which empowered the Governor 
General to nominate covenanted servants of the Company and other British 
inhabitants to be Justices of the Peace, whose Commission issued from the 
Supreme Court in the name of the Crown, not of the Company. Following 
the precedent of the English Highway and Licensing Acts, these Justices of 
the Peace were empowered to appoint scavengers for cleansing the streets of 
the three towns in question ; to order the watching and repairing of the 
streets ; to make assessments for these purposes, and to grant licenses for 
the sale of spirituous liquors. After several intermediate statutes, the 
municipal constitution of the three towns was entirely remodelled by a 
series of Acts passed by the Legislative Council of India in 1856. A body 
corporate was established for each, under the style of Municipal Commis- 
sioners, composed of three salaried members, of whom one was to be 
President. Except in Bombay all the Commissioners were appointed by 
the Government ; at Bombay the President alone was so appointed, and 
the two others by the Justices of the Peace. To this body large powers 
of assessing and* collecting rates and of executing works of conservancy 
and general improvement were entrusted. So far, the three Presidency 
towns had been substantially subject to a uniform system of municipal 
administration. But henceforth the systems diverged, in accordance with 
the local legislative independence restored in 1861. 

The Calcutta Municipality was remodelled by the Bengal Legislature in Calcutta. 

1863, in 1876, and again in 1888. By the first Act the Corporation was 
composed of a salaried Chairman 'appointed by the Government, together 
with all Justices of the Peace for the Province resident in the town, and all 
Justices of the Peace for the town only. All executive authority was vested 
in the Chairman, but the Justices (many of whom were natives) had a large 
measure of financial control. The first duty of the reformed corporation 
was to raise money for a water supply and a system of drainage. The 
system of nominated Justices of the Peace was open to the objection that, 
out of about 129 qualified persons, only about 25 took an active part in 
municipal affairs. Election by the ratepayers had already been introduced 
in Bombay, and was now demanded for Calcutta also. By the Act of 1876 
the Calcutta Corporation consisted of a Chairman, who was also Commis- 
sioner of Police, together with 72 Municipal Commissioners, two-thirds of 
whom were elected by ratepayers to the amount of Rx. 2 - 4 per annum, whilst 
the remaining third was nominated by the Local Government. The 
elections took place every three years, in 1876, 1879, 1882, and 1885. The 
voting was conducted by papers, forwarded by post to the persons whose 
names were on the register. In 1882 out of 10,587 voters, 9,180 recorded 
their votes. In 1885, out of 9,548, the voters numbered 8,975. The falling 
off was due to better scrutiny of the claims. In 1888 a new Act was passed 
by the Local Council, and the first elections under it took place in March 
1889. Instead of voting by papers previously distributed, the vote had to 
be given in person. The qualifications were the same as before, and a 
certain amount of plural voting was allowed. Thus, the number of voters 
being 11,664, the voting power was found to be 46,402, and the total votes 
given amounted to 18,145, by 3,369 persons. As the; number ofvoters in the 
wards where the seat was contested was 7,976, about 43 per cent, of them 

o.y. n 3 came 
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Race or Religion. 

Registered. 

Toted. 

Elected. 

Nominated. 

Total on 
Corporation. 

Hindus - 

7,961 

2,30:5 

35 

3 

38 

Europeans and 
Eurasians - 

| 2,340 

415 

9 

14 

23 

Musalmans 

1,2KG 

G08 

6 

5 

11 

Parsis 

29 

1 

- 

I 

I 

Chinese - 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Jews 

3(5 

4 

- 

2 

2 

Total - 

11,0G4 

3,360 

50 

25 

75 


came to the poll. The marginal statement shows the distribution by race or 

religion. The assiduity of the 
Musalmans and the abstention 
of the European are the chief 
features in the proportions set 
forth. It may be added that 
the new Corporation initiated 
its term of office by a decided 
advance in the average attend- 
ance at the Committee and 
other meetings, and in the 
general interest shown in their 
duties. In the latter respect, 
too, subsequent years have 
brought no diminution. 

Calcutta is a remarkably difficult administrative charge. In the first 
place, it lies on a dead level, a feature that renders drainage and water- 
service matters of the utmost expense and trouble. Then, again, it includes 
n um erous plots of land which are let out by their proprietors as sites for 
collections of huts, huddled together regardless of sanitation, and with 
strong lights against municipal action. Finally, it is surrounded by suburbs, 
which the census showed to be increasing at a greater rate than the City 
proper. All of these were under separate Muncipal management, indepen- 
dent of the Metropolis, till the new Act came into force, in 1889. Yet the 
sewers, gas and water pipes of the latter passed through several of its 
insanitary satellites. Complaints against the sanitary administration of 
Calcutta grew so strenuous in 188;} and 1884, that on a memorial forwarded 
to the Local Government by a body of the ratepayers, a Joint Commission 
was proposed by the latter to arrange for a general scheme of sanitation 
and improvement. The then Corporation, however, declined to accept the 
suggestion, but as the complaints seemed well-founded, the Lieutenant 
Governor appointed a Commission of three members, one of whom was to 
be selected by the Corporation, to inquire into the whole question. The 
report of this Commission, whilst giving credit to the Municipality for their 
control of the finances entrusted to them, showed that the expenditure on 
the cleansing and conservancy of the town had not been on a scale com- 
mensurate with its requirements, and recommended certain undertakings 
that seemed urgently needed. At the same time, the amalgamation with 
Calcutta of seven of the suburban Corporations, containing a population in 
1881 of about 158,000, was recommended, on the understanding that not 
less than a certain sum should he expended by the Municipality on their 
requirements. The Act of. 1888 provided for this, and the agreement has 
been amply fulfilled, since in the last year of the decade under review a sum 
of Ex. 850,000 was spent on the extension of the water-supply, on the 
drainage and on the communications, within the above area. The importance 
of an improved water-supply in this city is proved by some figures quot ed 
in the review of the administration of the Municipality for 1800-01, fn 
the five years antecedent to tho introduction of filtered water into the city, 
the deaths from cholera were registered as 18,422. In the next five years, 
they fell to 5,922, with a slight increase soon after. In 1888, the extension 
of the water scheme again reduced the number, and on the whole, the 
mortality from this scourge has fallen to little more than a fourth of what 
it was twenty-one years ago. In connection with the general mortality, 
too, it should be mentioned that the suburbs show a vastly higher rate than 
the city, traceable mainly to their insanitary conditions and want, of a 
supply of good water. In Calcutta, as in other large towns of India, the 
introduction of filtered water was most vigorously opposed, on grounds of 
caste-disabilities to its use, to be followed by equally loud complaints about 
the inadequacy of the quantity made available. At tlio end of tho period now 
in question, there were about 267 miles of pipes laid, almost completing the 
project as enlarged to include the suburbs. The supply averaged 06 gallons 
of filtered water per head in the city, and a trifle over 1 5 in the suburbs, 
not to mention about 10 gallons in the town of unfiltered, for washing and 

household 
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household purposes. The drainage system, too, has been extended, and Municipalities. 
some 200 miles of sewer-pipes are laid in the city. The question of surface- 
draining the suburbs is now occupying the attention of the Corporation, but 
it is attended with very considerable difficulties. The improvement of the 
collections of huts, known as basti, to which attention was called above, has 
being of the chief local troubles with which sanitation has to deal, has been 
carried on fairly rapidly during the ten years with which we are concerned. 

So far back as 1868 the then Health Officer called loudly for reform, aud 
the Local Government issued stringent orders that the sanitation of these 
localities, the state of which was described as scandalous, should never be 
dropped out of sight by the Corporation. It was specified that no immediate 
substitution of regular streets with model masonry houses was required, but 
gradual improvement in the way of ventilation, alignment of roads, the 
substitution of stand-pipes and bathing-platforms for cesspools, provision 
for due access by the conservancy carts of the municipality, and connection 
with the general drainage system, all this could, it was decided, be under- 
taken without undue disturbance of private rights, and it is on these lines 
that the Corporation has been working. 

That the primary need of Calcutta is sanitation, is a fact that can be 
appreciated from the admission that cholera is, practically, endemic there, 
so that all foreign ports • are on the look out for the chance of imposing 
quarantine on vessels starting from it. 

Fortunately, the financial position of the metropolis is sound, and a 
loan that was raised a couple of years ago, at 4^ per cent., was subscribed 
for six times over. Excluding special funds, the Corporation owed on the 
1st January 1882, Ex. 1,240,227, and in March 1892, Rx. 2,323.917. The 
revenue during 1881 amounted to Rx. 265,992, and the expenditure to 
Rx. 316,244. In 1891-92, the revenue, from the enlarged area, it must be 
recollected, reached Rx. 456,508, and the expenses, Rx. 449,886. The mean 
incidence per head was Rs. 575, falling to Rs. 2 - 69 in the suburbs, and 
rising to Rs. 7 ’25 in the city. On the annual valuation of assessable 
property the rates now fall in the proportion of 19| per cent. The year 
opened with a balance of Rx. 80,959, and closed with one of Rx. 158,859. 

The revenue receipts were Rx. 433,048, and those on the capital account 
Rx. 318,477. The expenditure charged against revenue is set down at 
Rx. 423,426, with Rx. 250,199, on the capital side of the account. The 
difference between these figures and those quoted above is due to the inclu- 
sion in the latter under departmental heads of some of the “ contributions ” 
to special services, such as water and lighting, to make up deficiencies in 
the receipts. The main heads of both revenue and expenditure are given 
below : — 


lie venue. 


Head. 


Amount. 



lix. 

General rate (9J per cent.) 

- 

11)0,715 

Sewage rate (2 per cent.) 

- 

33,824 

Water rate (6 per cent.) - 

- 

03,075 

Lighting rate (2 per cent.) 

- 

33,844 

Taxes on professions, &c. 

- 

52,511 

Market receipts - 

- 

12,248 

Conservancy receipts 

- 

0,574 

Other items - 


30,902 

Contributions to meet deficiencies 
special funds* 

of 

22,272 

Adjustment ----- 


10,543 

Total - - - 

Xix. 

456,508 


O. 9 . ■ N 4 


Expenditure. 


Head. 

Amount. 


Ex. 

Ailministration and collection 

52,020 

Hoad Department ----- 

48,438 

Cattle Department - 

20,604 

Conservancy charges - 

16,536 

Sewer cleaning, &c. - 

5,793 

Drainage, pumping, &c. - 

3,237 

Storm-water drainage, &c. 

3,703 

House-drainage, Ac. 

1,712 

Sewage rate fund - 

34,788 

Water rate fund - 

110,648 

Lighting rate fund- - 

37,671 

Improvements (contribution) 

4,565 

Hospitals and vaccination 

5,293 

Education 

293 

Interest on loans - 

44,719 

Contributions towards repayment - 

18,663 

Other charges - 

46,203 

Total - - . Kx. 

449,886 


The 
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The small amount expended on education has attracted the notice of 
the Local Government, as it amounts to no more than Ex. 293, on 60 
schools, without specifying the number and sex of the pupils attending 
them, and before the inclusion of the suburbs, nothing was so spent at all, 
whilst the provincial grant for primary education alone was in the year in 
question Ex. 4,418. The Sub-Committee appointed to inquire into this 
matter had not communicated the results of its investigation by the end of 
this period to which this review relates. 

The Bombay Municipality was established, like the rest of the Presidency 
Corporations, by Acts of the Government of India, in 18f)(>. It. was re- 
modelled, however, to suit the expansion of the city and its trade, in 1 Stiff 
by the local legislature. Seven years later, again, it was found necessary to 
effect modifications on a wider scale, and the elective principle was intro- 
duced for the first time to an Indian community. In ls7s the law was 
further revised, and ten years later, in 1.HS8, a consolidating Act was passed 
by the Bombay Council, under which, as amended in one or two clauses by 
another Act of the same year, the affairs of the city are now administered. 
So far as regards the executive action of the municipal authorities, tin 1 , law 
had remained until the date last mentioned much as it was in isfiff irre- 
spective of the great increase of the city in wealth and population, and the 
growing complexity of its relations with foreign countries and with other 
parts of India. Under the Act of 1.8(55, the Municipal Commissioner exer- 
cised almost uncontrolled power over the finances of the Corporation, in 
spite of the theoretical revisional power of the town council. By the Act 
of 1872, two representative bodies were created. First, the Corporation, (54 
in number, half of whom wore elected by the ratepayers possessing a certain 
property qualification, and the rest, in equal shares, bv the Local Govern- 
ment and the local Justices of the Peace. From the Corporation was 
chosen a body of 12, constituting a town council, four nominated by the 
Government, and the rest by the Corporation. The lat ter body elect its own 
president, whilst the chairman of the council was nominated by the Govern- 
ment. Under the new Act, the number of members of the Corporation is 
raised to 72, of whom 51(5 are to be elected in the wards, a subdivision of* the 
city that is now statutorily recognised, 1(5 by tin* Justices, two by the Senate 
of the University, and the same number by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Sixteen, including the Commissioner, are to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The town council remains the same in constitution,' save that tins 
Municipal Commissioner is hy virtue of his office a member of it, and it lias 
the privilege of electing its own chairman. The relations between the 
Municipal Commissioner and the two other sections of the Corporation, 
and their respective position, powers, and responsibilities, which were 
not based in the former Acts on any clear general principle, are now 
defined. 


The system of administering by mixed committees such matters as the 
affairs of elementary schools and of aided hospitals and dispensaries, has 
been legalised, and provision made for the distribution of work in con- 
nection with other and more purely municipal matters between sub-com- 
mittees. Fresh powers as to loans are given, and the rules relating to such 
contentious subjects as new drainage, street widening, and the like, are 
brought into line with the English law on the points wherever it can be 
applied with advantage to local circumstances. An important addition is 
the provision that work affecting the water supply and drainage of the city 
shall only be executed by persons licensed in that behalf, a point that lmd 
been dealt with previously in the bye-laws, and there only in connection with 
the water-works. Surveyors, to act in connection with the new building 
clauses are also to be henceforward licensed under the Act, and the relations 
between the fire brigade and the insurance companies, as to cost of main- 
tenance, are placed on a better defined footing. Many other deficiencies in 
the previous law are hore supplied, and, in fact, the whole working of the 
Corporation in the larger, not the local, sense of that title, is brought into 
harmony with the present requirements of the city. 

The 
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The elections held at the end of January 1892 under the new Act resulted Bombay City. 
in the following return : — 


Religion. 

Elected 

Nominated 

Total. 

Ratio of each Religion to 

By 

Ratepayers. 

By 

Justices. 

By 

Chamber of 
Commerce. 

By 

University. 

By the 
Government 

Total 

Population. 

| Total 
Council. 

Christian - 

3 

4 

2 

1 

10 

20* 

•055 

•274 

Hindu and Jain - 

17 

2 

- 


3 

22 

•692 

•301 

Musalman 

7 

1 1 

- 

- 

2 

10 

•189 

•137 

Parsi - - - - 

9 

! 8 

- 

1 

2 

| 20 

•058 

*274 

Jew ...... 

0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

•006 

*014 


* Europeans, 17 ; Natives and Indo-Portuguese, 3. 


The Municipal Commissioner, a European official, is included. 

With the exception of the two largest communities, which include the 
masses of labouring, seafaring, and artisan population, the representation is 
above the numerical proportion, and in accordance with the administratively 
effective distribution of the townsmen. No distinction is here drawn 
between officials and the rest, since in the Presidency towns there are many 
functionaries paid by the State, yet distinct from the ordinary staff engaged 
in executive and administrative duties. For example, in the council in 
question, there are several medical and educational officials, besides the re- 
presentatives of the Port Trust, and the police commissioner, whose relations 
are practically closer with the corporation than with the State. 

The demands made upon municipal resources in this city are peculiarly 
heavy. In the first place, the road system has to be maintained on an ex- 
tensive and costly scale, by reason of the annually increasing dock traffic 
and the growth of the cotton and other industries. Then, again, the island 
has no local water supply, and, like the other Presidency towns, the greater 
part of its area is so flat that drainage has to be conducted to a great extent 
by artificial means, at expensive pumping stations. Another defect is the 
circumscribed area available for the extension of building, compatibly with 
due regard for ventilation and other sanitary requirements. It is true that 
amongst the middle classes, and, in less degree, among the lower, the last 
ten years have seen the usual tendency to move to the outskirts, in which 
they are aided by the service of trains on the suburban lines ; but, , so far as 
the great mass of the business population is concerned, the pressure in the 
central parts of the town seems to have reached its maximum, and during 
the period under review consideration had to be given to the best system of 
local expansion, and a special committee deliberated on this important 
subject. In the matter of drainage, the progress made during the last ten 
years has been retarded to some extent by the want of a complete and 
practicable general scheme. The difficulties against which the municipality 
has to contend arise not only from the dead level of the tract to be drained, 
but from the heavy rainfall, which averages nearly 75 inches in the year, 
and is concentrated, for the most part, into the space of three months. 
Thus the accumulation of storm-water is large and rapid, so the means of 
carrying it off have to be considered quite irrespective of the sewerage. 
The "whole case was investigated by Mr. Baldwin Latham, who submitted 
alternative schemes early in 1890, under one of which the storm-water is 
being dealt with, and the substitution of improved pumping machinery in 
connection with the other part of the plan is in progress. 

The water supply has been dealt with more satisfactorily, and it is hoped 
that the scheme now in operation is final. The original works started from 
a lake artificially made in a valley a few miles inland, and about 15 miles 
from the city. This project, known as the Yehar work, was completed in 
1860, and gave a supply of some 8,000,000 gallons daily. This was soon 
found to be insufficient, and the rainfall was by no means certain enough to 
ensure the filling of the lake to the required height, so in 1872 a second lake 
called the Tulsi was formed by damming a higher valley. Subsequently it 
was found advisable to constitute this an independent source, in place of a 
supplement to the Yehar supply. Reservoirs were built accordingly in the 
higher parts of the city, and filter beds constructed. The supply was 
0.9. O also 
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also increased by the cutting of channels in various parts of the catchment 
area. In the meantime, a special survey was made of a project that had 
been mooted years before, but not taken into consideration, whereby a 
plentiful supply of water should be introduced from a river rising in the 
Ghat range of hills, over 50 miles from the island, and which had formed a 
valley that could, with much trouble and expense, be formed into a lake. 
On receipt of the complete survey and details of the proposal the muni- 
cipality had the enterprise to launch it by means of a fresh loan. To help 
in bridging the interval before so vast an undertaking could be got into 
working order, a second bye-project was carried out in the shape of a smaller 
reservoir at Pawai, on a neighbouring island, situated so that the water could 
be pumped into the Yehar mains ; this last was completed before the summer 
of 1890, and worked well enough so long as it was required. The crowning 
of the 30 years of municipal efforts in this direction took place in the last 
day of March 1892, when the Tansa water was let into the main by the 
Viceroy, who visited Bombay for the purpose. The lake and the works in 
connection with it took six years to complete, and cost Ex. 1,500,000. It is 
situated 54J miles from the city, covers six square miles, and is filled by 40 
inches of rain, in a tract where double that quantity is almost a certainty 
every year. The masonry dam forming it is nearly two miles long, the 
largest of its class in the world. The supply is calculated at 20 millions of 
gallons daily, and it is stated that even in the driest season there will be no 
falling off sufficient to justify any apprehension of a scarcity such has been 
experienced on several occasions in the last 20 years. 

The municipal assets at the end of 1891-92 were estimated at 
Ex. 5,279,279, whilst the liabilities, including deposits, amounted to 
Rx. 3,704,713. Out of a total outstanding debt of Ex. 3,553,077, as shown in 
the Government of India accounts, Ex. 2,830,550 was subscribed by the public 
direct, and the balance obtained through the State Treasury. The expendi- 
ture from borrowed money that has been incurred during the last five years is 
Ex. 1,795,661, or an annual average of Ex. 359,1 32. The following statement 
shows the current revenue and expenditure in the first and last years of 
the decade under review. It must be noted that the unexpended balance 
of the last loan for waterworks is not brought on to the revenue side, nor 
are nominal items, such as those on account of profit on adjustment of 
stock and adjustments for work done in the municipal workshops :• - 


II E A 1). 

Ko venue and Bcoeipts. 

i 

H K A If. 

Kxpenditutv. 

1881. 

I m I -02. 

1881. 

JKUJ«U2. 

Consolidated Bate (8 per cent.) 

Kx, 

105,881 

Rx, 

101,0.14 

AdminiHt ration and collection 

Its. 

28,030 

Hx. 

46/W2 

Town Duties - 

(>3,748 

84,022 

Police and Fire Brigade - 

38, MW 

31.000 

Wheel Tax - 

23,337 

34,207 

Conservancy - 

HU, 144 

120,253 

Conservancy Bate - 

28,180 

55,588 

Public Works - 

01,070 

158,571* 

Water Bate - 

52,482 

118,142 

Medical Aid « 

2,043 

5 02K 

Licences - - - 

30,538 

32,000 

Kdueat iou 

1,750 ! 

1 

Other sources - 

83,203 

01,400 

Payment of Debt - 

| 74,721 

1 63,711 

; 



Miscellaneous - « - - 1 

! 82,230 j 

21,115 

Total Bevenitk - - * 

387,360 

008,470 

Total current i 
E xpB*N»rruRB f ~ " * 

i 370.887 

1 

5IJ7,06k' T ^ 


* Exclusive of Works out. of Loans, to the amount of Rx, .‘112,054. 


Thus, the revenue has grown by 57 and the expenditure by 49 per cent, in 
the 10 years. The increase in population was only 6'3 per cent, during the 
interval between the two years, but the ceusus indicates that the stagnation, 
such as it is, is to be found amongst the non-productive classes, chiefly 
the wives and families of mill-hands and other labourers, whilst the assess- 
ment valuations and income-tax returns prove the greatly increasing wealth 
of the city as a whole. The incidence per head is unus uall y high , be ing 
3-90 rupees in 1881 and 6*29 rupees in 1891. 8 h 

The 
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The Madras Municipality was remodelled by the Local Legislature in Madras city. 
1867, 1878, and 1884. Under the first enactment, the city was divided into 
eight wards, with four members, residents of the ward, to each. All were 
nominated by the Government, and about a third were usually non-officials. 

Elective powers were granted but not put into operation. The President 
was appointed by the Government, and he nominated, in his turn, most of the 
other officers of the corporation. Some extension of the powers of the 
municipality as regards the application of its funds was made in 1871. In 
1878, the elective principle was applied to one-half the commissioners, and 
two Vice-Presidents were appointed by the Government, one for public 
works and sanitation, the other to supervise the assessments and the 
collection of rates. The Act under which these changes took place was 
repealed in 1884, and in its stead the Legislature provided in that year for the 
election of 24 of the members by the ratepayers, and the nomination of 
eight by the Government in addition to the three officers above mentioned, 
it conferred, also, extended powers in regard to sanitation, besides remedying 
the former enactment in minor points where experience had shown it to be 
defective. The registered voters number less than 1 per cent, of the 
population, according to the last census, and the persons qualified to sit in 
the corporation are less than one in a thousand. During 1891-92 there 
were 21 elections held, at which the average proportion of the qualified 
voting power that came to the poll was only 39 per cent. Three of the 
persons elected were Europeans or Eurasians, and the rest Hindus. 

Among the seven nominated members who were appointed during the same 
year, three were Europeans and Eurasians, exclusive of two of the three 
officers of the corporation, one was a Hindu, two were Musalmans, and one 
a Parsi. Thus, the 35 members are comprised of 7 Europeans, &c., 2 Musal- 
mans, a Parsi, and 25 Hindus. 

The history of this corporation during the last ten years, like that of 
Calcutta, has been that of a struggle against nature on the questions of 
drainage and water supply. The city is situated in a plain, as flat and 
nearly as far from hills of any considerable height, as that which surrounds 
its sister on the Hughli. The main body of the population is crowded into 
what is known as the “ Black Town,” and the rest of the city is composed 
of various collections of houses, more or less closely packed. Some parts 
of this area drain into the sea, others on to a sewage farm, but for the 
Black Town itself, a large pumping station has to be provided, by 
means of which the sewage can be removed to some distance from the 
town. Considerable progress has been made with the latter scheme, and 
about 8,670 house-drains had been altered and repaired up to the end of 
the year 1891-92. A portion of the general scheme, relating to the southern 
suburb of Madras, has been postponed, pending the report on this, as well 
as a general water scheme, now under preparation by an expert, deputed 
for the purpose from England. In the mean time, though the sanitation of 
the town is engaging the attention of the Local Government, it appears that 
in the way of the scavenging arrangements for private houses and similar 
measures, there is much to be done. The number of latrines, for instance, 
is returned as one for every 2,066 inhabitants, or not much above one-half 
of the safe proportion. The death rate, too, is remarkably high, but this 
fact cannot fairly be attributed entirely to defective sanitation. Madras is 
far more normal in the distribution of its population than either Bombay 
or Calcutta, in the first of which only a quarter, and in the latter, less than 
a third, of the inhabitants are returned as city -born. In Madras over 
70 per cent, are natives of the town, and there is little in the way bf industry 
or shipping to attract the large throng of temporary immigrants that visit 
the two other capitals every year. Hence the number of infants in Madras 
is proportionately very high as compared with that which prevails elsewhere, 
and it is on the mortality amongst this class that the death-rate depends 
to a great extent, everywhere in India. It must also not be forgotton that 
in the absence of a large floating population, registration of domestic 
occurrences is far more easy, and the returns for Madras accordingly hold 
the first place in point of accuracy amongst the mortality bills of the 
country, and have served as the basis of the attempts that have recently 
been made to compute actuarially the life values of the , . population of 
southern India. 

0.9. O 2 In 
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In the matter of water-supply Madras has been almost as hard pressed as 
with regard to the drainage. The main source of the present supply is a 
reservoir in what are known as the Red Hills, where a work executed 
before the advent of the British has been enlarged and utilised. In 
November, 1884, however, the embankment was breached during a cyclonic 
storm, and the whole supply of water was lost. For ton days the city^ had 
to depend upon a short supply from smaller tanks and from wells. Then 
the water of a more distant supply was conducted into the former channel, 
until the embankment was repaired. By the beginning of February, 1885, 
the temporary works were completed, and the water in the Red 1 Fills’ tank 
was thereby raised above the level of the off-take pipes. Since that date 
every year has seen some extension of the distributary system, but a fresh 
obstacle has of late arisen in the shape of a deterioration of the quality of 
the water. For instance, in 1891-92, samples were drawn from five different 
places, none of which was found to satisfy the analysing authorities, whether 
the water was taken from the lake itself, from the channel before entering the 
town, or from the taps in the town. The taxation imposed by the corpora- 
tion falls very lightly on the population of Madras, and this is only to bo 
expected, since the town has not the special features, commercial and 
industrial, of the other two Presidency cities, so its assessable value is 
relatively little in advance of that of the large towns in the interior. The 
incidence in 1881 was but Rs. I - 677, and in 1891-92, Rs. 1*942 per head 
of the population shown at the respective enumerations. The debt, incurred 
for the water and drainage schemes, amounted to Rx. 287,000 at the 
end of the year last quoted, and the Sinking Fund, to Rx. 85,877. The 
financial position of the corporation can be seen from the marginal abstract. 

During the year the Inspector of Local 
Fund Accounts was deputed by the Local 
Government to examine the accounts of the 
municipality, in order to see if a, reduct ion 
could not be made in the establishment 
charges. The results are not yet to hand. 
The following statement gives tile main heads 
of receipts and disbursement during the t wo 
years that bound the, decade under review. 
Fresh taxation, to provide for additional ex- 


HEAD. ■ 

1881. 1 

1891-92. 

Opening Balance - - - - 
Revenue and Receipts - - 
Suspense Account * ■ • • 

RX. 

3,340 

77,866 

16,0114 

Rx. 

17,153 

107,130 

0,077 

Total - - - 

97,170 

133,369 

Current Charges - - - - 
Suspense Account - - - - 
Clo-ing Balance - - - - 

71,195 

20,077 

5,898 

115,367 

9,021 

8,981 

Total - - - 

97,170 

133,369 


penditure on the water-supply, has been proposed, but was not brought int o 
force by the end of the year. 


Revenue and Receipts. 


Expenditure. 

1 

Amount. 




Amount 

HEAD. 



H £ A I) 





iH8i. 

1891-4)2. 



1881. 

1891-02. 


Rx. 

Rx. 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Tax on houses and lands 

34,184 

30,064 

Administration 

- 

- 

10,871 

0*296 

„ vehicles and animals 

6,793 

7,217 

Education 

- 

- 

1,040 

1,001 

„ professions, &c. 

4,72C 

0,648 

Roads - - 

- 

- 

19/464 

27,945 

Tolls ------ 

4,oya 

4, D10 

Conservancy - 

- 

- 

21,080 

33,003 

Water Rate - 

11,1)02 

14,443 

Hospital*, - 

- 

* 

2,174 

0,701 

Lighting, &c. 

j 4,140 

j 

4,581 

Lighting - 

- 

- 

4,181 

4,775 

Miscellaneous and Contribution* - 

| 12,018 

82,486 ! 

Other Public Works- 

- 

- 

%m 

11,958 


j 


Repayment of Debt, &c. 

- 

- 

0,152 

19,020 

Total - - - 

77,866 

107,139 





— 


1 

1 


Total 

- * 

* 

! 71,105 

1 

i 116,307 

1 


The revenue, ,it appears, has outstripped the population in its growth, 
since the latter increased in the decade by 11| per cent., and the former 
by 37, whilst the expenditure on conservancy, communications, and medical 
services, has expanded by over 58 per cent. As in Calcutta, little is spent 
on primary education. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1891-92. 

In reviewing the work of the minor municipalities of India, it is unneces- Municipalities 
sary to enter into minute detail, and the general features of the year’s °' 

administration will alone receive notice here. In the Madras Presidency Madras, 
electoral privileges have been conferred on 32 out of 55 corporations. From 
two they were withdrawn during the year in question, and conferred on two 
others. In like manner, the privilege of electing their Chairman was with- 
drawn from three towns on account of internal dissensions and general 
inefficient work and supervision. The percentage of qualified voters on the 
population of the enfranchised towns was 2 - 3, an increase of 0'4 over last 
year’s return. The interest in the elections, too, increased, as nearly 53 per 
cent, of the electors exercised their right of voting, and 130 seats out of 191 
were contested. The attendance at meetings, again, showed an improve- 
ment in the right direction, whilst the number that had to be adjourned for 
want of a quorum fell off. On the whole, though the administration, as was 
mentioned in the review of the work of last year, leaves much to be desired, 
some improvement was manifested. The financial position has been set 
forth in the general table above given. As compared with the taxation 
revenue of the previous year, there was an increase of Rx. 15,600, but the 
rest of the improvement in receipts, which is obscured by a change in the 
form of accounts, seems to have been mainly attributable to grants from the 
State and local funds. In several towns the assessments have remained 
unrevised for a considerable period. The incidence of taxation, on the 
whole, is but 079 rupee per head. The expenditure, like the receipts, 
advanced mainly owing to the increased grants and investments. More was 
spent on drainage and waterworks. The rise in the proportion of the 
assignment of 13 '6 per cent, of the income from taxation for education, that 
was expended on secondary institutions to the disadvantage of elementary 
schools, met with the disapproval of the Local Government. Municipal 
hospitals and dispensaries, on the other hand, seem to have grown in popu- 
larity. Vaccination has been made compulsory in 47 towns, or nine more 
than in 1890-91, and the outturn of work clone, though considerably in 
advance of that of the year before, is still below what the Government 
expected from the number of men engaged to perform it. The general work 
of sanitation, though the returns show that a goodly number of schemes 
have been submitted to the sanitary engineer, or have been already taken in 
hand, languished, it is stated, owing to “ the lack of interest in their duties 
displayed by the great majority of the councils.” 

In the Bombay Presidency three municipalities were added to the roll, Bombay, 
and two were suspended for incompetence and default of duty. A number 
of small towns on which it had been proposed to confer municipal privileges 
were left to the working of the Village Sanitation Act, or the supervision of 
the local boards, since it was found that the income they could fairly raise 
would be inadequate to provide funds for the fulfilment of the obligations 
imposed on them under the Local Municipal Act. Most of the towns of this 
class in which the municipality had been already notified and established, 
had scarcely begun active work under their new constitution, and the 
Government, in abolishing them, states that “ it is worthy of note that this 
step met with no opposition in the towns concerned.” The elections held 
during the year excited considerable interest, judging from the proportion 
of voters to electors, in the Southern division, and in certain important 
towns elsewhere ; but in other towns, equally large, little attention is reported 
to have been paid to the matter. On the point of attendance at meetings, 
too, the Local Government finds a good deal of improvement is required, 
especially in some of the large towns, where, the Local Government observes, 

“ meetings of the managing committees were altogether insufficient for the 
proper management of municipal affairs. ” The receipts of the municipalities, 
as a whole, increased this year by some Rx. 17,900, and the expenditure by 
Rx. 14,440. The net income from town duties (octroi) was almost stationary, 
but it is noticed that in Sindh the refund rules were more efficiently put 
0 . 9 . O 3 into 
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into force than before. In the Northern and Central Divisions,, however, 
the test mentioned in a previous section of this chapter indicates the 
presence of some pressure on goods in transit, or consumed beyond muni- 
cipal limits. The large amount, Ex. 18,830, of the outstanding balances 
attracted the notice of the Government, more especially in the case of 
large places like Ahmedabad, Poona, and Ahmednagar, in the first of 
which there was an extraordinary number of prosecutions necessary to 
stimulate payment of taxes overdue. As regards the expenditure, there is 
a satisfactory tendency to rise in the case of the assignments for works of 
sanitary and general public advantage, and the Bombay middle class towns 
stand high on the list of those which have effectively grappled with the 
question of a good water supply and general conservancy. Speaking 
generally, in the smaller towns of the Presidency, municipal government 
flourishes for the present only in proportion to the attention paid to it 
and the aid lent to the local body, by the District officer. In the larger 
towns there is much diversity. The general fault noted in the reviews is 
the tendency to allow party spirit and private faction to crowd out of. 
sight the public duties owed by the members to the public for whom they 
act in municipal matters. At the same time, there are not a few signal 
examples of successful administration, in spite of local difficulties of . this 
sort, and, in such places the progress not only of sanitation, but of the 
branches of education of which the municipalities are in charge, has 
repeatedly called forth the commendation of the officials whose duty it is 
to inspect and test it. In this respect, the reports on the two extremities 
of the province, Sindh and the Karnatak Division, are the most encou- 
raging. 

On the other side of India, the large Province of Bengal contained, as in 
1890-91, 145 municipalities beyond the limits of that of Calcutta. In 117, 
two-thirds of the commissioners are elected, but. in the 52 bye and general 
elections that took place during the year under review, only 37A per cent. 
of the electors voted. The proportion of the population within district 
municipal limits to the total in the province outside Calcutta, is now 3-8 
per cent. Out of these, 3 7 4 per cent, arc qualified to vote, and, as above 
pointed out, less than two-fifths of the enfranchised availed themselves of 
their privilege. In the report on the municipal administration of last year, 
when the general elections took place, it was stated that the latter were, 
“ in the great majority of cases, contested with some spirit,” though, on 
that occasion, as on those under review, the spirit in question seems to have 
been exhibited by no more than 3 9, l- per cent, of the electors, or 2 per cent, 
more than in the following year. The annual return includes an analysis 
of the composition of the existing commissions, from which it appears that 
the prevailing element is that of the legal practitioner, who runs parallel 
with the landholder. The official comes next, though at a long interval, 
and is followed by the trading community. It is probable that, so far as 
the lawyer and official are concerned, the above distribution will apply 
pretty fairly to many other parts of the country, though, as a rule, the 
schoolmaster is more, and the landholder less, prominent than in Bengal. 
The European and Eurasian element seems to have stood at about. 9 per 
cent, for the last five or six years. The attendance at municipal meetings 
is, on the whole, decidedly good, as 102 out of the 145 towns secured the 
minimum number, against 83 who were in that position during the 
preceding year. The municipal income rose about Ex, 11,700 above that of 
1890-91, that from taxation exceeding its predecessor by over 5 per cent. 
The assessments in some of the towns are held by the Local Government to 
he too light, considering the needs of the place and the very moderate limit 
of 7 1 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. The incidence of municipal 
taxation, indeed, is light throughout the Province, and averages but 0-(>9 rupees 
per head. In cases where holdings are assessed, that is, the 3(5 wealthiest towns, 
the incidence of the tax on this class of property is only 0*56 rupees, and in the 
rest,0'37 rupees per head. The necessity of providing more fully for urgent 
sanitary improvements is strongly pressed on the Commissioners by the Local 
Government in its annual review. The realisation of even the above light 
demand again seems to have been conducted rather laxly duringthe year, as only 
about 78 per cent, reached the municipal chest. Finally, as regards this part of 
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the subject, it is remarked that in many cases the balance is allowed to Municipalities. 
accumulate to an amount unnecessarily large, without the excuse of the 
prospect of having to meet out of this source any specially expensive under- 
taking. On the expenditure side of the account, an increased attention to 
drainage schemes is noticeable, as well as in conservancy, to which last 
30 per cent, of the whole was devoted. A tendency, not unusual in other 
provinces also, is here rather too prominent, namely, that of increasing the 
amount spent on establishment. As observed by the Local Government, 

“ when work is not being well done, nothing is easier than to increase the 
establishment for doing it instead of replacing the inefficient officials by 
men of greater efficiency ; and, again, there is a wide-spread belief that a 
few years’ service gives an unanswerable claim to increase of pay. The 
development of these tendencies must be carefully watched, for both appeal 
to the charitable instincts of the municipal commissioners, which, however, 
can be indulged only at the expense of the ratepayers.” Education, again, 
is an object on which the municipal expenditure is apt to drift, as shown 
in the case of the Madras municipalities, into an undesirable channel. In 
Bengal, during the year in question, the distribution of the grant for public 
instruction was in the proportion of 68 per cent, to secondary, and only 
32 to primary and other institutions, and 43 per cent, of the pupils 
attended the former. The Local Government decided, accordingly, that in 
order to enable the municipalities to better fulfil their duties in this respect, 
somewhat more than four times the present grant made by them should be 
assigned to primary schools, and that not until this amount has been 
provided is any part of the funds to be devoted to secondary instruction. 

In the matter of supplying good water to the towns in sufficient quantity, 
considerable progress was made during the year in Dacca, where local 
munificence came to the aid of the municipality, Bardwan, Darjiling, Gaya, 
and other places. A tribute is paid by the Local Government to the aid 
given by the Provincial Sanitary Board in the way of advice as to improve- 
ments or new schemes. As regards the work of the year, as a whole, there 
may be said to have been marks of progress, but “ the great cardinal 
principles of successful municipal administration are not yet sufficiently 
grasped. Assessments are still made with inequality, and, when regard is 
had to the requirements of the people, with too great leniency ; collections 
are not enforced with vigour and punctuality, and owing to a mistaken 
gentleness in many cases municipal servants are in arrears, and the whole 
administrative machinery is thrown out of gear ; the great needs of rich 
and poor alike, — thorough conservancy, good drainage, and a pure water 
supply, are too often neglected, and in some parts of the country there is a 
tendency to devote to secondary education for the benefit of a few the 
hard-earned contributions of the many.” 

The number of municipalities in the North-West Provinces and Oudh North-West 
was 103, of which six remain under the former Act of 1873, the rest being oudh. nces an 
established under the revised enactment of 1883. There were elections in 
65 municipalities, on which occasions only 26 *7 of the qualified electors, 
who amount to 17 of . the municipal population, exercised their franchise. 

There are ex officio chairmen in the six large municipalities where this 
precaution has been thought necessary, and elsewhere, in six cases only 
have non-officials been elected. The attendance at meetings was over half 
the number of members, and the number of the meetings too increased, 
though this is a comparatively slight test of the attention paid to business. 

There was an improvement of Rx. 103,088 in the revenue and receipts, 
spread fairly over the main items. The incidence of taxation is but 
0'73 rupees per head of municipal population. The expenditure in- 
cludes large sums devoted to the important water works in the 
towns of Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, for which loans 
amounting in the year to Rx. 156,616 were obtained. These constitute 
the most important works of the year. In Benares, the erection of the 
pumping engines remained to be done, and pipe-laying was begun. The 
Cawnpore municipality was still engaged over preliminaries at the close of 
the year, as difficulties regarding the drainage project had arisen. The 
Allahabad works did good service throughout the year, though the water 
rate was not completely assessed in time to levy it. The extension of the 
o.g. O 4 Agra 
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Aora works is under consideration, and those for Lucknow, which are on 
the plan adopted for Allahabad, were begun just before the close of tno 
year. The educational assignments present much the same features as 
those in Bengal, though in less pronounced a form. The Local Government, 
in reviewing the work of the corporations, as a whole, consider that the 
year, generally speaking, showed good results. 

Eight municipalities were abolished in the Panjab from the beginning of 
the year, in accordance with decisions passed during 1890-1)1. In every 
case the town was a small one and could be supervised by the .1 iistrict 
Board. A considerable number of elections took place, in a large proportion 
of which the retiring members were again returned, usually without contest. 
In certain cases the contest was keen, but fought out, as a rule, on religious 
grounds, the Musalman candidate being opposed by a Hindu. In Lahore, 
as has been observed in an earlier portion of this section, religion has been 
recognised in the division of the city into constituencies, and in each ward 
the votes of the Christian, Musalman, and Hindu electors are rocordedfor their 
respective candidates. Except where this consideration is very prominent, the 
proportion of the electors who vote is by no means high, and in many cases 
less than half the registered number came to the poll. The 1 )eputy Commis- 
sioner of the Montgomery district, a Musalman of rank, in reporting the 
results in his charge, adds the following remarks on the .short- voting : “ This 
fact tends to show that the people do not appreciate the elective system, 
which is calculated to create ill-feeling both on religious and private 
grounds. Friendly relations arc frequently strained, and in their anxiety 
to avoid displeasure of any of the candidates, most of the voters keep aloof 
altogether.” The number of meetings held and the average attendance at 
each varied considerably, as was noted in the review of the work of the 
preceding year, but a great deal of the detailed administration is now made 
over to sub-committees, which are able to devote more time to supervision, 
and whose work is favourably noticed, accordingly. In a few canes, as 
usual, the action of the municipality had to he overruled by the local 
authorities, and in all such instances, the decision of the latter was accepted 
without demur by the corporation. As a rule, the question was either a 
personal one, such as an encroachment on the public road, the repair of a 
private well or building, or an allowance to an individual deemed specially 
deserving of recognition by the corporation ; or else, class or religious 
sentiment cropped up, as when a municipality exempted from taxation the 
cattle required for slaughter at an annual Musalman festival, or where a 
girls’ school was established in circumstances that made it inadvisable for the 
Commission to embark in what was locally a delicate enterprise. But, on 
the whole, a great deal of good work, sanitary and for the public convenience, 
was got through, and though it is found that “ members, particularly those 
who owe their position to election, are ever ready to oblige private 
individuals by a sacrifice of public rights,” it may he observed that such a 
tendency is not unknown where representative institutions have flourished 
for a far longer time than that during which the towns in India have been 
going through their term of probation. The revenue from taxation 
during the year 1891-92 exceeded that of the previous year by lix. 111,500, 
and there was an improvement in most of the other main heads, though, 
owing to the falling off in miscellaneous and occasional receipts, the total, 
exclusive of debt, was a trifle short of that of 1890-91. The expenditure, 
excluding debt, was less by an equivalent amount. The incidence of taxation 
per head stands at l - 36 rupees, or rather above the average, omitting the Presi- 
dency towns. A good deal was done during the year in nmneeth >n with the im- 
provement of the water supply. The great, works at Delhi were opened. In 
Lahore, the existing provisions were extended to a large village intho neighbour- 
hood* and the Amritsar municipality took up a project for a-complote supply, in 
supersession of the present system of indenting upon the Canal Department 
for water. In llawal Pindi the works were extended in the city, and those for 
Peshawar were completed. The Local Government, notices, however, the 
large proportion of the Budget assignments that was allowed to lapse, 1 >v rens< m 
of delay in taking up or in pushing on such projects. The drainage project 
for Delhi was completed, and a loan is to be floated for its execution. I n 
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Simla, too, both the water supply and drainage are in the course of improve- municipalities. 
ment. Little else in the review calls for special notice. 

In the Central Provinces, one municipality disappeared from the lists. Central Provinces, 
and another was under sentence at the end of the year. In both cases the 
reason was the same as that on which the exclusion of such small towns is 
based in the Provinces of Bombay and the Panjab. An increase of one in 
the number of ex officio members is due to the appointment of an official to 
the Presidency of the Khandwa municipality, to retrieve the ma nagement 
of the octroi business of that town. On the whole, the attendance at meet- 
ings was fair, and the principal municipality, Nagpur, is specially men- 
tioned for the efficiency of its work. In some other towns where the 
number of meetings and the attendance were satisfactory, the outturn of 
work is said to be incommensurate with the time spent in discussing it. In 
the smaller towns quiet progress is reported to have been made, and in one 
case only is any flagrant violation of duty noticed, and this was where the 
proposals for the revision of the scale of house assessment centred round 
large reductions made in the case of the property of the President and 
two of his municipal colleagues. The revenue, exclusive of loans, was 
Rx. 30,700 above that of the preceding year, and the expenditure rose by 
Rx. 10,400. The large refunds of octroi collections have been already noticed 
above, and show that the administration of this important item in the 
municipal income is improving, though there is reason to believe that further 
modifications are in some cases still required. A question that arose during 
the year, but which was left for separate decision, is that of the claim to re- 
fund of duty on account of material imported raw but exported manu- 
factured. The local Administration records its opinion that on the whole, 
more attention is required to sanitation, except in the case of Nagpur. It 
is pointed out that there seems to be a general reluctance to institute 
prosecutions for breach of rules, even in the larger towns. This, however, 
is a point that is noticeable in most reviews of this class of work. In the 
matter of water supply, several important schemes were in progress during 
the year. In Raipur, the work was completed. The extension of the 
Nagpur works was carried out, and the municipality took steps towards 
acquiring the control over a portion of the catchment area of the principal 
reservoir, to protect it against pollution. A considerable sum was spent in 
Burhanpur on the water arrangements, and the Jabalpur Corporation are 
negotiating for a loan for the same purpose. 

In Assam there were three municipalities under the Bengal Act III. of Assam. 

1884, three second class municipalities, under the Act of 1876, three 
Stations, and the same number of Unions. Since the close of the period 
with which this review is concerned, one of the Stations, Silchar, has been 
promoted to a second class municipality. The revenue increased, by Rx. 2,956, 
and the improvement appears in each of the heads of taxation. Part of the 
growth is due to the introduction into the towns of Gauhati and Dibrugarh of 
the Latrine tax, leviable under the Act of 1884. The mean incidence of 
taxation per head was Rs. 114. The expenditure rose by Rx. 1,931, 
duly in water works and conservancy, a fact noted with satisfaction 
by the Chief Commissioner, especially as it is found in nearly all the towns 
concerned. The elections in Gauhati called forth over 70 per cent, of the 
total voting power, but in Dibrugarh only 35 per cent, answered to the call. 

In one municipality, Barpeta, the number of members originally sanctioned 
was found too large, so this year it has been reduced from fourteen to eight, 
for which seats suitable candidates are available. The financial administra- 
tion of Gauhati called forth some unfavourable comments from the local 
Administration, but in other respects, there was little to record beyond a gen- 
erally fair attention to their duties on the part of these small municipalities. 

There is little to bring to notice as regards the administration of Berar. 
the municipalities in Berar. At the annual elections only 23 per cent, of the 
electors voted, and in the two chief towns the proportions were respectively 
25 and 12 per cent. In the latter, the abstention was probably due, as in 
1890-91, to the wish to testify to the dissatisfaction of the inhabitant with 
the municipal administration. The electorate comprises about 4^ per cent, 
of the municipal population. The income exceeded that of 1890-91 by 
some Rx. 3,000, and the expenditure grew by Rx. 3,690. The incidence of 
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taxation is shown as Rs. 0‘70 per head, but the calculation includes, it is 
noted, certain items that cannot fairly be said to be derived from that source, 
so the burden is probably lighter than even that small sum. ^ The main 
works in hand were the Akola water-supply and the drainage of Akot. A 
similar scheme to the latter is under preparation for Elichpur, and a plan 
for the water-supply of Shevgaon is proposed. Some improvement in the 
conservancy of Amraoti Camp is noticed. 

The three municipalities in Ajmer-Merwara suffered during the year from 
the prevailing scarcity surrounding them. The increase in the income is 
chiefly nominal, as the actual receipts from the ordinary sources of revenue 
fell off. The octroi rules received attention, and partly owing to the revised 
scale, partly to smaller imports, the receipts under this head were only 60-f* 
per cent, of the total revenue, instead of 77 per cent., as in the preceding 
year. The main public undertakings of 1891-92 were the waterworks in 
Ajmer. The usual water-supply was exhausted early in the season, and as 
a tempory expedient, water was conducted to the city from the Budda 
Pushkar Lake. Then, again, a more permanent improvement was com- 
menced in the shape of the Foy-sagar supply, from a tank a, few miles out 
of the town. The former work was opened in April 1892, the latter at the 
end of November in the same year. In the small Province of Coorg there 
was nothing during the year to call for comment. The Resident observes 
that the Commissioners took greater interest in their work, the state of 
the funds was satisfactory, and that he has gratefully acknowledged the 
liberality of certain citizens in providing funds for the improvement of their 
native towns. 

The last province in which municipal institutions have to bo reviewed is 
Burma, which must be treated in two sections. In the Lower division the 
number of municipalities remains at 2f>, in addition to ton town committees, 
which are separately treated. In the yearly review nothing special is stat ed 
in connection with the elections that took place to fill vacancies, and from 
the detailed accounts there seems to have been nothing to record. The 
main interest of the year was centred in finance, as reductions had to be 
made in the provincial contributions, so that the exercise of strict economy 
was necessary in order to keep up the municipal efficiency out of purely local 
resources. The reductions in expenditure were made chiefly in the 
assignments for education, an object that is met by private religious institu- 
tions to a far greater extent than in the rest of India. There will be; still a 
need, it is anticipated, of additional taxation to provide for efficient conser- 
vancy and other sanitary improvements. As it is, the revenue for the year 
from taxation, partly owing to ordinary expansion, partly, no doubt, to the 
imposition of new taxes, increased by Ex. 7,820, under sill heads, and the 
taxation incidence amounted to 1*00 rupees per head. The expenditure, 
on the other hand, including debt, showed a slight decrease. It is worth 
note that, omitting the loan account, nearly two-thirds of the charges are on 
account of the head now known as that of public health and convenience. 
The administration and collection cost 10 per cent., and instruction 0. In 
the town of Rangoon, the Shon drainage system, opened last year, was got 
into working order, and nearly a thousand house conned ions wore made 
during the year. The area with which it is connected has likewise been 
extended. Some experiments have been made, also, in the way of reclame- 
tion, by raising a portion of tbe waste land round the town, using it as 
public parks and places of recreation. The scavenging of the notoriously 
unsanitary suburbs has been attended to, with the result of lowering the 
death-rate considerably. In Maulmain the municipality was warned a year 
ago to take steps to put its affairs in order, and some attention has been paid 
to the requisition, but owing to the want of energy in providing the agency 
the scavenging tax, which the corporation is entitled to levy, cannot be im- 
posed. The smaller municipalities need no special comment in this review. 

In Upper Burma, again has one municipality fallen out of the list, and 
there are now 16. The incidence of taxation is light, and averages but 
0'60 rupees per head. There was a slight fall in revenue, owing, it seems, 
to laxity in collection of the assessed taxes in Mandalay, and to the loan 
transactions of the preceding year in Pyinmana. The expenditure, irre- 
spective of debt, rose by some Ex. 1,400, and was distributed in the 
proportions of .>8 per cent, on public health and convenience, 24 on public 

safety. 
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safety, and 12| per cent, on administration and collection. Education 
needs and receives but little from the public funds in these towns. In the 
administration of the year there is little of special note. Propositions have 
been placed under considerations for increasing the taxation in the larger 
towns, the survey of Mandalay is making good progress, and a scheme for 
a water supply and another for making a neighbouring creek of the Irawadi 
navigable, are being matured. In Bhamo the expenditure was chiefly on a 
much wanted raised road between the two landing places. The administra- 
tion suffered, it is stated, from the frequent change of official members, an 
inconvenience inevitable in a frontier town. The Vaccination Act, it may 
be noted, has been extended to six towns in this division. With Upper 
Burma this review of municipal work closes. 

LOCAL BOARDS. 

The administration of the funds raised for local purposes through local 
agency is conducted on systems varying as to detail in each province, but in 
no case dating from more than five-and-twenty years ago. Speaking gene- 
rally, the funds in question are derived from tolls, ferries, fees of various, 
kinds, but mainly from a cess assessed on the land. Material contributions 
are, in cases of necessity, made by the local authorities from provincial funds, 
and in all cases a considerable portion of the provincial expenditure on 
roads, dispensaries, and schools is entrusted to local agency. The cardinal 
principle of the system is that the funds raised in the district shall be spent 
therein. At first, therefore, the administration was vested in a board for 
the whole district, or if, as in Madras and Bombay, there were established 
boards for the various sub-divisions, they were in great measure subordinate 
to the district board, and practically became its local agents for carrying 
out minor works for which it had allotted the necessary funds. Since 1883, 
however, the system has been revised on the same lines as that in force in 
municipalities. A certain proportion of the members of both boards are 
elected by constituencies duly qualified by payment of land revenue to a 
certain amount, by residence, or according to other tests, as the case may 
be. Delegates from the subdivisional board sit on the larger body, on 
which, too, the more important towns of the district are also represented. 
The position of the subdivisional corporation is also improved in relation to 
the larger board, and more scope for independent action is available. These 
points will be better appreciated frcm the summary given below of the 
system of administration that now prevails in each province. The following 
statement of the constitution of the Boards in 1891-92 will serve to show 
the nature and extent of the agency engaged in this branch of the adminis- 
tration. 


Province. 




Total 

number 

By Qualification. 

By Employment. 

By Race. 

uiass 01 -Boaru. 


of 

Members. 

1 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non- 

Officials. 

Europeans, 

&c. 

Natives. 

Madras* - < 

District 



654 

377 

277 

226 

428 

118 

536 

l 

Subdivisional 



1,141 

1,141 

__ 

317 

824 

65 

1,076 

( 

District 



503 

277 

226 

129 

374 

78 

425 

Bombay - - - j 

Subdivisional 



2,984 

1,642 

1,342 

661 

2,323 

122 

2,862 

( 

District 



790 

481 

309 

253 

537 

197 

593 

Bengal - j 

Subdivisional 



1,248 

779 

469 

154 

1,094 

105 

1,143 

N. W. Provinces 

District 


- 

1,561 

277 

1,284 

266 

1,295 

| 56 

1,505 

( 

District 



1,335 

863 

472 

. 245 

1,090 

89 ; 

1,246 

Panjab - < 

Subdivisional 



1,584 

595 

989 

89 

1,495 

11 i 

1,573 

Central Provinces - 

District 



1,132 

241 

891 . 

109 

1,023 

17 ■ 

1,115 

Assamf - 

■ District - 



371 

224 

147 

61 

310 

130 ! 

241 

( 

District 



128 

32 

96 

16 

113 

5 

123 

Berar - - - < 

Subdivisional 



306 

105 

i 

201 

24 

i 

283 


306 

( 

District 



6,474 

2,772 

3,702 

1,305 

5,169 

690 

5,784 

India - j 

Subdivisional 

- 


7,263 

4,262 

3,001 

■ 1,245 

6,018 

303 

6,960 


* Excluding Unions. t figures for 1890-91. 
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Local Bo abbs. 


The nominated and official element, it will he seen, is in rather higher 
proportion here than in the case of municipalities, as the areas dealt with 
are more extensive, and the interests to be weighed one against the other, 
more varied and scattered. As in many cases, owing to the connection of 
the fund with the land assesment, as well as for tho above reasons, the officer 
in charge of the district or a subdivision is by virtue of his office tho Presi- 
dent of the Local Board; the European element is also more prominent 
than in the town corporations. Below is given a statement corres- 
ponding to that for municipalities, in which is shown tho income and 
expenditure of the Local Boards of both descriptions for the last year of the 
decade. Comparison with earlier periods is scarcely worth while, as under 
recent changes the financial scope of the system has been enlarged. It is 
more to the point to pass under review the circumstances of the different 
Provinces into which tho system has been introduced. 


Income and Expendituke of Local Boards in 1 85)1-1)11. 


HEAD. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Receipts : 



Rx, 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ux. 

Rx. 

U.Y. 

Rx. 

1, Provincial Bates - 

- 


452,312 

248,0(52 

351,023 

202,508 

217,553 

31,514 

51,813 

2. Cattle Pound fees 

- 


- 

10,407 

47,215) 

10,702 

5,244 

17,031) 

6,346 

3. School fees and contributions 

- 


18,874 

43,45)3 

3,780 

20,300 

5,878 

068 

03 

4. Tolls, &o. 

- 


75,230 

54,5)36 

41,871! 

- 

22,815 

8,270 

10,177 

5. Miscellaneous - 

- 


5)4,170 

5,158 

20,3 15 

21,05)0 

21,714 

0.001 

510 

Total Rkvknum 

- ■ 


<540,5815 

309,040 

401,243 

203,75)2 

270,201 

01,202 

71,217 

6. Provincial Contributions, &c. 



58,225 

01,5)04 

80,151 

141,400 

1,528 

10,003 

1,8,008 

7. Loans, &c. - 

- 


20,05(5 

5)20 

70,5)38 

- 

71 

7,283 

- 

Total Receipts 



710,7(57 

401,870 

021,332 

403,201 

277,803 

81,488 

00,215 

Expenditure : 








i 

1 

1. Administration - 

- 

- 

42,830 

13,300 

28,25)0 

5,225 

1 1,052 

j 2,755 

260 

2, Education - 

- 

- 

105,(515) 

135), 040 

110,537 

125,504 

57,178 

20,515 

1 10,100 

3. Medical aid and sanitation - 

- 

- 

100,0(57 

18,872 

7,032 

48,110 

30.51)15 

5,016 

i 1,07!) 

4. Roads, buildings, water supply, &e. 

- 

401,012 

238,578 

404,324 

211,501 

115,105 

33,340 

51,5)32 

5. Minor and miscellaneous - 

- 

- 

- 

15), *557 

10,072 

10,233 

32,3*1 1 

7,030 

5,073 

Total Current Expenditure - 

- 

770,128 

430,107 

500,855 

400,(512 

| 247,15)0 

1 

| 00,285 

70,012 

6. Provincial Contributions, 

- 

- 

* 

17,505) 

r>i n 

I 

1 - 

1 

j 'll , mi 

3,106 

326 

7. Loans, 

■ 

- 

30,074 

4,308 

01,75)8 


j 407 

7,203 

- 

Total Bisnu uh k m m n th 

- - 

- 

81)0,202 

452,074 

j 02!», 10*5 

' 400,0 12 

' 202,318 

1 

70,713 

J 70,337 

( Opening 

. 


217,374 

280,5)70 

1 

107,110 


| 

1 123,532 

42.782 

i 1 1,426 

Balance { 







(Closing 

- 


130,5)30 

25)51,772 

| 150,315 

4,550 

| 103,877 

41,657 

j 26, '503 


114 Distributed under d liferent beads. 
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1,668,7 L> 

ins, 120 
03,142 
2 i 3,03 i 
1 7." ,7 I’ll 

2,1 

i 

4**2,218 
l oil, Mis 

2,057,730 


101,0/1 
07 5,262 
27 1,077 
l,5lo,oou 
» l.otffi 


00,493 

lu0,*)|O 


y,73i*,05ti 


855,23 M 

rrw; 


Madras. Beginning with the Madras Presidency, where Local Boards wore first 

established in 1871, it appears that various levies were imposed under 
general or local Acts, dating from 1857 downwards, but in the year above 
mentioned they were first, placed under organised district, bodies. Circles 
were formed in each district, and to each was appointed a Board, consisting 
of the Collector as President, with a certain number of members, one-half 
of whom had to be non-officials — that is, not salaried officers of the State. 
All of these were nominated by the Local Government. By Act V. of 
1884, passed by the local Council, a District Board is established, consisting 
of not less than 24 members, besides the President, who, unless under special 
notification, is tho Collector by virtue of his office. The officers in charge 
of sub-divisions are also ex officio members. The proportion of officials 
je reduced to one-fourth, including those who sit by virtues of their office. 
J be elective system can be introduced into such areas as maybe designated by 

the 
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the Local Government, and where it is in force three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the Board are to be appointed under it. Then, again, in each sub- 
division a Board is established on the lines of that constituted for the 
whole district ; but instead of one-fourth being fixed as the maximum 
proportion of officials, it is rendered legal to appoint on it one-third, owing, 
in part, to the comparatively narrow field of choice in outlying tracts. 
Similarly, one-third is adopted as the maximum of appointed members 
where the elective system is in force. Passing over details, it may be men- 
tioned that the funds for the administration of which the Boards are 
constituted, consist of a tax at one anna per rupee, or 6^ per cent, of the 
annual rent value of all lands, except in the two west coast districts and 
the Nilgiri hills, where the rate is double. Secondly, a tax on houses 
within the union, and tolls on its roads, fees on markets, and so on. The 
mode of assessing the first two items is prescribed in the Act, and the 
circumstances are set forth in which contributions towards works of public 
utility or convenience can be demanded from corporations outside the 
jurisdiction of the Local Board, but who are benefited by the undertaking. 
In addition to the Boards, the Act allows of the establishment of Unions, 
with still smaller representative bodies in them, known by the vernacular 
title of Panchaiat, or juries, on which the headman of each village con- 
tained in them sits by virtue of his position and office. Here, too, the elective 
system can be introduced, where the Local Government thinks it will work well. 

In 1891-92 there were elected members on all the District Boards except 
in Karnul and the Nilgiris. On the Subdivisional Boards and the Unions 
all are nominated or sit by virtue of their office. In reviewing the work 
of the year, the Local Government considers that three or four of the 
District Boards were conspicuous for their successful administration, and 
that the working, on the whole, was creditable to all three classes. The 
ordinary receipts suffered in some cases in the north of the Presidency 
from the bad season, which affected the land revenue, on which they 
depend. The incidence of the taxation under the Act was only 0T6 rupees. 
The deficiency in ordinary income was to some extent made up by larger 
contributions from provincial funds, so that the works in hand did not 
suffer. The taxes on land and houses brought in respectively 61 and 3 per 
cent, of the total receipts ; tolls yielded 11 per cent. ; and 7 per cent, had 
to be granted by the State. More than half the current receipts were 
spent on public works, chiefly roads and bridges, as such undertakings 
afforded a good supply of work for the labouring classes in the districts 
where the crops had partially failed for two years running. The mileage of 
road maintained was 20,300, or nearly 200 miles more than at the beginning 
of the year, and 227 miles were added to the former account. Village 
roads, however, received less attention than the Local Government is of 
opinion they deserve. The proportion of the receipts spent on instruction 
was 11 '3 per cent., and the advance made during the year is viewed as 
decidedly encouraging. Under the head of water supply there was a con- 
siderable increase of expenditure, partly owing to the drought. No less than 
700 wells were dug, and nearly 2,700 sources of water supply were repaired. 
Village sanitation progresses but slowly, though it received more attention 
than usual in all but a few districts during the year under review. Finally, 
the cost of establishment and supervision rose a little, owing to the pressure 
put upon the Boards in the tracts where special additions had to be made to 
the ordinary year’s work, to meet the exigencies of the bad season amongst 
the agricultural population. 

In the Western Presidency the establishment of Local Boards took place 
two years earlier than in the south of India. Act III. of 1869, passed by 
the Local Council, dealt with the subject on much the same lines as the 
Madras Act, with the important exception of adopting at once the separa- 
tion of the two district bodies, which was not effected in the other 
Presidency till 1884. The District Board, under the presidency of the 
Collector, comprised representatives, nominated by the Government, of the 
local landholders, the owners of what are known as “ alienated ” villages, 
and an engineer, with the Educational Inspector of the Division for matters 
concerning his department. There was a similar Board, on a smaller scale 
for each revenue sub-division, but its functions were mainly directed to 
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ascertaining local requirements and recommending selected works to the 
notice of the District Board, in which was vested most of the executive 
power and responsibility. By Act I. of 1884, of the Bombay Legislature, as 
in Madras, the elective system was adopted. The Subdivisional Board was 
altered in its relation to the District Board. It now consists of one-half 
elected members, and of the rest only one-fourth may be salaried officials of 
the State. The elected members are the representatives of groups of 
villages in the subdivision, of any municipal town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants, and of the holders of “alienated villages.” On the 
District Board each subdivision is represented by one of the members of 
its own Board, selected by his colleagues. All towns of over 18,000 
inhabitants are also entitled to representation on the same terms, as well as 
the alienees above mentioned. The term of office is in both cases three years. 
Generally speaking, the President of a Board is nominated by the Govern- 
ment, though the law admits of election if it be so ordained by the latter 
authoiity. If, however, the President, be a salaried official, his Vice must, 
be a non-official, or otherwise, elected by the members, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Government. Provision is made for the attendance at the 
mee tin gs of officials whose opinion as experts is required, such as medical 
men and engineers, though they be not members of the Board. As a, rule, 
however, these professions are duly represented, either by election or 
nomination. The funds at the disposal of the Board comprise much the 
same items as have been already mentioned in connection with the Madras 
system, namely, the cess on land, and in Sindh, a shop tax ; the proceeds of 
tolls and ferries, and sundry minor resources. In consideration of the bulk 
of the income being directly levied from land assessed to the State charge, the 
local cess is collected at the same time and by the same agency as 
the latter, so the Board is not empowered to modify the rate or to impose 
any fresh impost. It may be remarked here, that the funds known in the 
financial accounts of the Government of India as the “ excluded ” are not 
under consideration atprosent,as they are mostly under special administration 
for special purposes, not as the “ included” funds, for the local development 
and improvement of the country at large. As regards the administration in 
this Presidency during 1891-92, it must be noted that, three districts and a 
portion of two more are excluded from the operation of the Local Boards 
Act, owing to their present backward condition. Other Boards arc 
increasing the number of their members in accordance with the growth of 
towns into municipalities. The Local Government, notices that; in most 
districts the attendance of non-official members at the periodical meetings 
was better than previously. In the matter of finance, the two main points 
to be noted are the increased expenditure on the water supply, amounting 
"to nearly Rx. 9,700, and the occasionally excessive amount of the closing 
balance, in circumstances where the needs of the tract would amply justify 
its reduction to the minimum sanctioned by the Government. The accounts 
show a good deal of adjustment of items under different heads to those 
under which they appeared in former years, so that the compan- 
ion of the revenuo is not of much value. On the whole, however, the 
administration seems to have been satisfactory. No special works art- 
singled out for comment in local reviews. 

Bengal was singularly free from local taxation until 1871, at which time 
(nothing more than tolls on a few roads and ferries were levied. Tin- 
receipts were used provincial ly, not locally, and there was nothing in the 
shape of local administration or responsibility. The result was that tin- 
taxation of this class in this populous part of India amounted to no more 
than about 0‘04 rupees per head, whereas the corresponding incidence in 
Madras was 0-15 rupees; in the North-West Provinces, 0-17 rupees; in 
Bombay, 0*27 rupees, and in the Panjab, rose to 0*32 rupees. In justice to 
the rest of British India, therefore, a Road Cess Act was passed in 1871 by 
.the Bengal Council, providing for the construction and maintenance of 
roads out of a cess raised locally on a special valuation of land, whether 
.held for cultivation or other purposes, on mines, quarries, and on houses. 
.District and Subdivisional Boards were established to prepare the estimates 
*of; their annual income, with a specification of the various works it was 
.proposed to undertake out of these funds. Two-thirds of the members were 
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to be non- officials, and provision was made for tbe introduction of the 
elective system when the Local Government thought the time had come for 
this innovation. A second cess was imposed in 1877, for the purpose of 
carrying out other works of public utility, with this difference in the enact- 
ment, that the proceeds of the latter cess were not made over to the District 
Boards, but paid into the Provincial Treasury. In 1880 both Acts were 
consolidated and amended. Houses, for instance, were exempted from the 
cess, but revenue-free holdings were made subject to it. Neither Acts 
were extended to the more backward districts, such as the hill tracts of 
Chittagong, Singhbhum, or the Santhal district. It should be noticed, too, 
that the powers of the Local Committees were limited to the care and exten- 
sion of roads only, not, as in Madras and Bombay, to the lower grades of 
schools and medical institutions. The whole system, however, was brought 
more into line with that of the last-mentioned Provinces in 1885, when the 
Local Council passed Act III., to extend the system of local self-government 
in Bengal. Local Boards were established in subdivisions, unless specia 
reasons existed for withholding them, and the District Board, which is the 
administering authority where there are no local units, is entrusted in the 
other case with the general control of the latter. Where there are Union 
Committees established under the former Acts, they, remain as agent for 
carrying out the duties laid upon them by the Local or Subdivisional Boards. 
The district officer is given special powers of control in cases where he is 
not the Chairman of the District Board. The elective system is introduced 
freely. First, the Union Committees, where they exist, delegate members to 
the Subdivisional Board. The Local Board, in turn, delegates a member, or 
more than one, to the District Board. Not more than a third of a Local 
Board may be salaried officials of the Government, and in the case of Dis- 
trict Boards, the proportion is reduced to one-fourth. A certain degree of 
control over the finance and the work or proposals of the Boards is reserved 
to the Government, which is also empowered to extend the provisions of 
the Act to tracts where it was not in force on its becoming law. The 
sphere of administration was extended to primary and middle-class schools 
in the district, including the expenditure of funds assigned by the State for 
such institutions. A brief review of the working of the Act during the 
year 1891-92 will supply in a convenient form the place of further de- 
scription. 

The number of District Boards is 38, with 106 Local Boards. In all the 
former the district officer is the Chairman. The attendance at the periodical 
meetings of the District Boards amounted, on an average, to as much as half 
the total number of members in eleven cases only. In the case of the Sub- 
divisional Boards the average was even lower, but whilst in several instances 
the excuse was the refusal of travelling expenses, there is reason to suppose, 
in the opinion of the Local Government, that the true cause for the general 
apathy in this matter is the small power delegated to this class of corpora- 
tion, and the paucity of work with which the Boards have to deal. The 
classes represented on the two grades of Boards respectively are shown in 
the marginal statement. The high pro- 

j Percentage on Total of Board. portion of lawyers in both columns is the 

chief feature, and along with it, the low 
numerical rank of the agriculturist rela- 
tively to the proportion of that class in 
the general community. The powers of 
Local Boards differ greatly from district 
to district. Roads and cattle-pounds are 
their chief care in most cases, but in 17 
they have also some share in the control 
of primary education, and in 12, in that 
of ferries. Secondary education is, in the eyes of the Local Government, not 
a fit subject for their supervision. The extent of the expenditure on educa- 
tion is not completely set forth in the returns, but apparently some 30 per 
cent, of the boys of school-going age are provided for, though in the case 
of the Bihar divisions the ratio falls to 13 per cent. On the whole, the 
Local Government testifies to the good results of the system of 1885, so far 
as District Boards are in question, since with the executives aid of the Col- 
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lector and the small group of the experts appointed to each district, the 
advice of the other members, with their local experience, is a most useful 
adjunct. As to the smaller bodies, the Local Boards, there seems to be no 
doubt that some reform is advisable, and it is recommended that the first 
step should be the election of an official chairman, who would bring to the 
work both prestige and familiarity with public business, qualities said to 
be much wanting under the present system. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, as in Madras and Bombay, the 
system of local administration through District Committees had been in 
force some time before the introduction of the elective system under the 
legislation of 1883. The main source of revenue placed at the disposal of 
the above Committees was a light cess on the land assessment or the annual 
rental, paid by the landlord, but recoverable to the extent of half from the 
tenant. As in other Provinces, the proceeds were spent entirely within the 
district yielding them. Legislation on the subject was undertaken in 1871 
and 1878. The permanently settled tracts were subjected to the assessment 
in the same way as those under periodical revision. In 1882 a series of 
orders was issued by the Local Government developing the scheme or 
increasing the non-official element, and extending the powers of the local 
bodies. These were afterwards incorporated in Act N I V. of 1883, of the 
Council of the Governor General. The first election under this enactment 
was held in 1885. Under the former arrangement the District Committee 
was nominated by the Government, the only regulation being that one-half 
members should be non-official landholders or residents of the district. 
The Subdivision was not recognised as an administrative body until the new law 
placed the matter on a different basis. The Subdivisional Hoard is first 
elected, three-fourths being thus appointed and one-fourth nominated. 
The aggregate of the Subdivisional Boards form the District Hoard, except 
in a few instances where the smaller body delegates some of its members 
to represent it on the larger. The number of members is always a multiple 
of three, so that the Board holds office, as a whole, for that number of 
years, each member going out by rotation. The Subdivisional Body elects 
its own chairman, whilst the District, Board is given the option of either 
electing, subject to the approval of the Local Government, or of leaving the 
appointment altogether to the latter. The powers and functions of the 
Boards are defined under the Act, whereas, under the former law, the latt er 
were simply the residuaries of the Government and its local agents. The 
provisions of the new Act were not applied to the more backward tracts in 
the kills in the north and south of the Province. On the occasion of the 
first election, no less than 72 per cent, of the voters exercised their pri\ ili^v, 
and in all cases the District Boards were left to the district officer’s guidance 
as Chairman. In the year 1891-02, there were District Boards in all but 
four of these units in the Province, and the Collector was still chairman in 
all of them. In the remaining four districts, the old system of Committees 
still prevails. The Local Government notes a certain apathy about tin* 
annual elections, and is of opinion that so long as every member of the 
Local Board is a member of the District Hoard, the proportion attending 
meetings is not likely to be high. The subject that attracted the greats! 
interest is reported to be that of education, and the administration of the 
assignments of funds for public works is also stated to have been economical 
and efficient. On the other hand, the Local Government remarks that though 
individual members of a Board may take considerable interest in local 
aftairs, the bulk of the work is done by the official members, that is, the 
district staff working under the guidance of their departmental heads, so 
that as a form of genuine self government, the system is here without 
vitality, llus is much the same opinion as that reached by the Bemad 
authorities, though differently expressed. Amongst other work undertaken 
during the year, special mention is made of the provision of separate accom- 
modation and attendance for women in medical institutions, for which 

Par “ , ' by !>riTOt0 I >art ty f ™'' provincial 

deve G mcDt of. Local Boards in the Punjab lms boon very much 
on the same lines as m the North-West Provinces and Oudh. The proceeds 
of the cess on land formed the bulk of the resources of these bodies between 
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1871 and 1883. Under an Act of the former year, District committees Local Boards. 

were established, with the Deputy Commissioner as President, and two- 

thircls of the members officials. In October 1883 the District Boards Act 

became law. Instead of a single committee for each district, sub-divisional 

boards were constituted in the 21 districts to which the provisions of the 

Act were extended, wherein the majority of the members were elected by 

the duly qualified rural voters. The Deputy Commissioner continued in 

the chair, as he was elected by the new boards in every case. In 12 

districts, chiefly in the west, the system of election is not quite suitable to 

the local population, so nomination is still in force. The provisions of the 

new law differ only in detail from those described in connection with the 

North-West Province system. In 1891-92 the number of nominated 

members slightly increased, because in some cases the full tale allowed 

under the rules was appointed, and elsewhere, either no candidates 

appeared, or as in Delhi those who had been elected resigned in order to be 

nominated by the Government. In the 14 districts in which elections were 

held the results were by no means encouraging to those who anticipated a 

gradually increasing interest in the contests. In some places no votes 

were given at all, in others it was openly avowed that no opposition would 

be offered to former members who presented themselves for re-election. 

At the same time, the working of the District Board system is favourably 
regarded by the Government, and the attendance at the meetings improved. 

The difficulty is found in getting work out of the smaller boards, and here 
the Frontier Province is for once in accord with the Ganges Delta. The 
details of income and expenditure call for no remark, except that the 
attention of the boards has been strongly directed to the necessity of com- 
pleting a good system of roads to act as feeders to the chief railway 
stations. 

Local Boards in the Central Provinces date only from 1883, when they Central Provinces, 
were created by Act I. of that year. Certain cesses had been levied pre- 
viously, in the same way as in the North-West Provinces, for the main- 
tenance of roads and schools, but the funds so obtained were administered 
entirely by the State officials. By the Act just mentioned. Local Boards 
were established for groups of circles, with a District Board for the whole 
collection. On the former sit representatives of the Headmen of the 
villages of the circle and of the professional or mercantile classes therein 
resident, with a number that may amount to one-third, appointed by the 
local Administration. The Local Board elects a member or so of its own 
number for each group of circles under it, to serve as its representative on the 
District Board. On the latter sit, also, representatives of the professional 
and mercantile classes, elected by or appointed on behalf of those bodies, 
and a certain number of persons appointed by the Chief Commissioner, as 
on the Local Board. Both bodies elect their own Chairman. Provision is 
made for the control of the district authorities, as in Bengal and elsewhere, 
and in a general way, the Act is framed on much the same basis as in the 
other Provinces that have already been under review. In the year 1891-92 
the average attendance at the meetings of both classes of Boards was 
only just over 40 per cent., as in the year before. It was better in 
the case of the District Councils than in that of the smaller bodies, and 
the local authorities seem to attribute the failing in the latter to the same 
cause as has been mentioned in connection with Bengal, namely, the over 
centralisation of the work. The danger in the Central Provinces is said to 
be that of the whole administration falling into the hands of the professional 
men of the towns, who are out of all touch with village wants and 
experience. A good deal of the road repair of the province was effected 
through the Local Boards, and since the close of the year in question 
village sanitation has been made the subject of special regulation, so that 
every season an assignment from the District Fund will be available for 
improvements in this direction. In the same way, primary education has 
been brought more closely within the sphere of local management, and it is 
proposed to extend the system of grants in aid of private village schools, to 
supply the want of sufficient institutions of this class. The system of 
District and Local Boards is believed to be adaptable to the circumstances 
of the large Z amin dari estates under these Provinces, so the proposals to 
a .g, G extepd 
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extend to them the provisions of the Act of 1883 has now been reduced to 
a practical shape, and, in order to let these tracts start their boards with a 
fair supply of funds, the cost of some establishments connected with the 
postal, vaccination, and educational services, which used to be levied from 
them, has been remitted. 

Assam enjoys a considerable amount of Local Government through 
District Boards constituted under a regulation of 1879, as modified by local 
Circular Orders in 1882. The constitution of the Boards is, in a general 
way, much the same as that in the other Provinces in which legislation on 
the subject has been undertaken since 1882. The sub-divisional Boards 
now exercise more authority than as originally framed, and the elective 
system in some form or other, prevails throughout the valleys, tempered as 
elsewhere, with official nomination. In the tea districts, the European 
planters have the privilege of electing their representative on the Board, 
whilst the other members are either elected by the native ratepayers ^ or 
nominated from amongst them, according to the character of the district. 
In the hill tracts, where a very primitive form of government exists, 
boards are not established. The working varies much from district to 
district, but, on the whole, much improvement in the water supply has 
resulted from the action of the local bodies, but sanitation receives too 
little attention. In the tea districts, the European members are reported 
to exercise an efficient supervision over the road works in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

The local revenue of Berar has not been brought on to the general 
returns, as it forms a part of a special account, administered under the 
general control of the Resident at Haidrabad. The same system as to 
boards and finance, however, is in force as in other provinces. Two-thirds 
of the members are elected, but for 69 vacancies at the last elections, 
though there were 279 candidates, only 18^ per cent, of the qualified voters 
registered their vote. On the Boards, as a whole, there are 128 members, 
of whom 16 were officials, and 123 natives. In Burma the cesses levied for 
local purposes are not on the same footing as in India proper, and are 
administered by the State. 

PORT AND HARBOUR TRUSTS. 

The last class of Corporations with which this chapter has to deal is that 
to which is entrusted the administration of the affaii'S and property of the 
chief sea ports, the duties in connection with which are growing every year 
in extent and importance. These bodies, like those that have been con- 
sidered in the preceding pages, are constituted in part on an elective basis, 
and in all cases contain representatives of the technical and commercial 
interests most concorned in the welfare and advancement of the objects of 
the Trust. Engineers, for example, sit on the Boards, with delegates from 
the Chambers of Commerce and the chief local Trades’ Associations, and the 
officials in charge of the State revenue affairs of the city or the district 
in which it is situated, as the case may be, as well as a representative, 
generally the President or Chairman, of the Municipal Coi’poration. The 
Property invested in the Port Trusts is extensive and valuable, and their 
powers and responsibilities correspond to it. The establishment of new docks, 
and the maintenance in efficient order of those in existence, of landing-places, 
jetties, foreshore properties, wharves, lighthouses, buoys, channels of 
approach, and so on, form the chief part but not all, of the work before the 
Boards. To enable them to carry out the expensive undertakings necessary 
for the convenience and development of trade in the chief ports of India, 
large powers of borrowing have to be vested in them, and in most cases 
where the credit of the Corporation has been submitted to the touchstone 
of the public market the results afford satisfactory testimony to the estima- 
tion formed by the public of the administration of the resources with which 
the Boards have to deal. 

The Calcutta Trust was formed in 1870, but the law under which it 
works was amended and consolidated into its present shape in 1890. 
The normal composition of this body is 15 members, of whom eight are 
elected, one by the Calcutta Muncipality, one by the Trades’ Associa- 
tion, 
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tion, one by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, ancl the rest by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, undistinguished by that adjective. At 
the present time, two are natives of India, and the rest, as might be ex- 
pected from the direction of the foreign trade, Europeans. In addition to 
the above fifteen members, two, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, are 
appointed by the local Government. Much of the work is done by Standing 
Committees, of which there were in 1891-92, six. The current income and 
expenditure of the year just mentioned and that which concluded the 
previous decade show the development of the Trust in this respect, but the 
loan transactions are more important. In the following table are shown 
the main heads of the former : — 


Head. 

i Revenue. 

I 

Expenditure. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1801 -92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Jetties ------ 

76,805 

126,695 

54,786 

76,035 

Wharves for inland vessels 

38,194 

50,021 

22,393 

33,974 

Strand lands, &c. - 

15,747 

17,423 

1 1,156 

8,192 

Port ------ 

48,187 

o2,035 

46,147 

47,240 

Tramways - 

13,581 

29,157 

9,767 

19,0*29 

Port approaches - 

17,156 

46,930 

14,776 

45,271 

Total - - - Rx. 

209,670 

322,261 

159,025 

i 

229,741 


As regards the Capital Account, the marginal note indicates the general 

position at the beginning and end of the period 
under review, excluding from the accounts in 
the later year the advances received from the 
State towards the loan for the new wet docks, 
amounting to Rx. 2,562,522. During the year 
1891-92 the debt was reduced by Rx. 14,159 ; 
the current revenue, as shown in the table 
just given, is increasing, and the assets held 
by the Trust, exclusive of the foreshore re- 
ceived from the State free of charge in 1870, 
bear a relation of Rx. 194 per 100 of debt, 
whereas in 1891-92 the corresponding ratio 



Rx. 

Debt owing at beginning of 1881 
Addition during year (net) - 

701,856 

89,927 

Debt at end of March 1882 - 

791,783 

Debt owing at beginning of 1891* 
Reduction during year - 

1,190,097 
14,159 • 

Debt at end of March 1892 - 

1,175,938 

Dock works, advances to end of March 
1892 

2,562,522 

Assets, 31st March, 1882 

„ „ » 1892 - - - 

1,343,361 

2,281,714 


was but Rx. 169. 

The principal works of the decade were those in connection with the 
wet docks at Kidderpore, a few miles down the Hughli. These were 
planned in 1883-84 ; but, from the numerous causes that tend to retard 
the beginning of large enterprises of this sort, work was not carried 
beyond the acquisition and clearing of land till 1885. It was pushed 
on till 1890 by advances from the State out of a loan raised for the 
purpose, and would have been opened for use early in the next year 
had it not been for the bulging of the walls in one or two places, an 
accident which necessitated the exclusion of water for some months, whilst 
the repairs recommended by a Committee specially appointed by the 
Government were being executed. On the 10th of July 1891 the first 
vessel was admitted to the graving dock, and since that time, up to the 
end of March 1892, seven .private and six State vessels have been over- 
hauled and repaired there. In connection with the shipping of the 
port it may be noted that though the numbers entering and clearing 
have fallen during the decade from 2,292 to 2,204, the tonnage has 

0.9 . q 2 increased 
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Port and increased ficm an average of 1,729 per vessel to one of 2,412. But this is 

Harbour Trusts. a subject that will be discussed in more detail in another chapter. 

Bombay. The Bombay Port Trust was constituted under an Act of the local legislature, 

in 1873. The property vested in the Trust consisted of the Mody Bay 
reclamation, which belonged to the State, the Elphinstone Company’s 
estate, which had been purchased by the Local Government in 1870, and 
sundry basins and landing-places along the foreshore. The Trust thus 
started with a debt of Ex. 2,117,075. It was managed by 12 trustees and 
a Chairman, all nominated by Government, and absorbed the former 
Harbour and Pilotage Board, with its fees and other revenue, and accom- 
panying duties. For some years the Trust suffered from the competition of 
private rights in the foreshore, and, except during the temporary increase 
of the grain trade during the famine of 1877-78, could not secure sufficient 
income to meet their liabilities. In 1879, therefore, the Local Government 
purchased the private properties aforesaid, on behalf of the Trust, at the 
cost of Ex. 714,500, and re-constituted the Board of Administration under 
a revising Act VI. of 1879. Five of the Trustees were henceforth to be 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce, whilst the Chairman and five 
members were still nominated by the Local Government. It was also 
enjoined that three of the members should be natives of India resident in 
Bombay city. The powers of the Trust with regard to land in their occupation 
were enlarged, and the control of the State over the administration defined. 

The chief works undertaken by the Trust have been the two wot docks, 
known as the Prince’s and the Victoria. The former was begun in 1875, 
on the occasion of the visit of H.E.H. the Prince of Wales to the city, 
whilst he was on tour in India. It was completed on the 1st of January 
1880, and since it has been open the financial difficulties of the Trust appear 
to have ceased, and the annual deficit has been usually replaced by a 
surplus. The water area of the dock is 30 acres. It has two entrances, 
and 6,950 feet of quay. The total cost under all heads up to March 1892, 
was some Ex. 872,700. Before three years had passed from the admission 
of vessels to the above, it was found that the expansion of the shipping 
trade of the port required the extension of dock accommodation, so a com- 
mittee of the Trust investigated the question, and proposed that a new 
dock should be undertaken with accommodation for about 20 vessels. 
Preliminary work in connection with the preparation of the site was started 
within the year, as soon as the survey and plans had been sanctioned by the 
Government. A tender of Ex. 437,535 was accepted in the course of the 
next year, and a year after, the funds required were provided by the State, 
being advanced from a public loan, in the same way as the Calcutta docks 
have been financed. On the 12th of March 1888, or a. season in advance of 
the contract period, the first vessel entered the new basin, which received 
the name of the Victoria Dock, in commemoration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. Up to the end of the financial year 1891-92, the sum spent on 
this dock had reached Ex. 857,426. The relief thus afforded to the port 
trade may be appreciated from the fact that in the first year of its operation, 
the new dock received 282 vessels, against 295 that entered the sister basin. 
The number rose to 374 in the season after, and 401 in 1891-92. A new 
dry dock was opened in 1891, after only two years spent in the construction. 
The Mody Bay estate was drained during the decade, and the landing-place 
there for coasting craft completed, in addition to other works, such as the 
reclamation of the tiseless basin at the Apollo Bandar, and the erection of 
warehouses and stores handy to the various landing-places. The grain 
market, too, on the Trust has been commercially successful, in addition to 
its convenience to the public. The growth of the foreign shipping traffic 
in Bombay during the 10 years has been remarkable, if we include the 
native craft, rather in respect to bulk than to the number of vessels engaged. 
The latter is practically the same in both years, the former shows an 
increase of 27 per cent. 

As to the financial position of. the Trust, it appears that the ratio of assets 
to liabilities is much the same as ten years ago, that is, it is now 106 to 100, 
whereas it was on the former occasion 103. The capital debt stood at 
Ex. 4,937,003 at the beginning of the year, and at Ex. 4,931,768 at the end, 
Tvjth a revenue reserve of Ex. 155,740. The current accounts for the years 

1882-83 
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1882-83 and 1891-92, which are compared in the following table, indicate 
the increased work done by the Trust for its increased income : — 


Head. 

Revenue. 

Head. 

Expenditure. 

1882-83. 

1891-92. 

1882-83. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx, 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Wharfage fees, &c. 

216,861 

190,122 

Shore property - 

3 / ,lo3 

41,647 

Docks - 

10*2,614 

244,854 

Docks 

58,070 

126,533 

Port 

26,966 

15,525 

Port - 

15.972 

39,922 

Pilotage - - - - 

17,480 

17,804 

Pilotage - 

17,480 

17,804 

Others - 

2,159 

12,726 

Rents - 

13,492 

14,200 




Interest - 

154,444 

211,999 




Others - 

13,248 

30,291 

Total * - Rx. 

366,080 

481.0*31 

Total - - Rx. 

309,859 

462,390 


The revenue of 1891-92 was higher than had been previously realised 
since the formation of the Trust, and the Revenue Reserve Fund was raised 
accordingly to Rx. 155,740. Low freights in Europe sent a good many more 
steamers to Bombay than in the year before, and the demand for Indian 
wheat in Europe, again, stimulated the popularity of this port. About 02 
per cent, of the larger vessels visiting the harbour availed themselves of the 
dock accommodation, and, for the first time, the dock sidings that have been 
in existence since the Prince’s Dock was opened came into use for rail- 
borne produce. Amongst other topics, it is worth notice that the bye-laws 
of the Trust prescribe precautionary measures that have to be strictly 
observed by the men working under them, who are mostly ignorant 
labourers. The result of the supervision is that preventible accidents are 
rare, and only 12 fatal casualties occurred in the year, of which three were 
set down to “ heart disease and natural causes.” New administrative offices 
were completed, with quarters for the permanent establishment, and several 
minor improvements effected. 

The port of Karachi was put under a Board in 1880, as a sequel to the 
local Act III. of 1879, which authorised the levy of certain landing and 
wharfage fees. The President was to be the Collector of the district, with 
five nominated members. The port and pilotage funds, raised under an 
Act of 1875, and the wharfage fund above mentioned, but levied under an 
amending Act of 1882, constituted the current resources of the Board, with 
a contribution from the State, and the proceeds of a loan sanctioned for the 
construction of what is now known as the Merewether Pier, in commemora- 
tion of a late Commissioner in Sindh. The importance of Karachi has been 
much raised of late years by the completion of the Sakkar Bridge, which 
places the port in direct and unbroken communication with the great 
wheat-growing tracts of north-western India, of ' which it is now the main 
outlet. The extension of the wharf and landing accommodation was soon 
a matter of necessity, and the continuous dredging that is necessary to 
keep the channels and approaches clear for large vessels, as well as the 
inadequacy of the jetty-room for coasting craft, led to a special investiga- 
tion of the circumstances by the Government of Bombay, with the result 
that it was decided that fresh works should be undertaken, and that the 
Harbour Board should give place to a Port Trust, established on the basis 
of that of Rangoon. The latter portion of the scheme was carried into 
effect under the local Act VI. of 1886, and the new Board took office 
from the beginning of the financial year 1887-88. Of the nine members, 
three and the chairman and his vice are appointed by the Government ; 
two are elected by the local Chamber of Commerce, and two elected 
by the Karachi Municipality. The improvement of the hard of the 
native jetty, the deepening and maintenance of the approaches, the con- 
struction of a new wharf and railway sidings, have been the chief works of 
the last five years. 
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The capital debt of the Trust amounted, on the last day of March 1892, to 
Rx. 246,764. Sanction for a loan of ltx. 200,000, to be raised in the open 
market, has been given, and the amount is to be spent on the extension of 
the existing wharf, to allow of four more full-sized berths, and on the pro- 
vision of an import yard, with warehouses, sheds, sidings, &c. The follow- 
ing table relating to the last five years shows the expanding nature of the 
sphere of action under the trustees. In 1882-83, it may be mentioned, the 
income was Rx. 37,375, and the disbursements Rx. 35,046. 


II RAI). 

General Revenue .... 

Current Expenditure 

HritPLPs - - - 

r~ ” ’ ' 

18H7-NK. 

Rx. 

*16,370 

29,325 

17,045 

1888-89. 

Rx. 

57,709 

30,482 

1889-90. 

Rx. 

72,178 

45,80c 

2G,372 

1890-91, I 

Rx. 

74,307 

47,621 

26,686 

’ 1891-92. 

Rx. 

95,696 

! 51,398 

44,298 


A o. 

Tons. 

Xo. 

Tuns. 

A'o. i Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

j 

' No. 

X<mj. 

Steamers 

282 

311,587 

321 

381,403 

30H 463,934 

407 

612,716 

! 

: 479 

616,957 

Sailing vessels 

15 

8,739 

3 

1,793 

| 1 , 191 

2 

774 I 

10 

3,990 

Country craft 

•1,233 

1 

159,327 

4,139 

156,745 

4,01 1 136,961) 

1,096 

128,004 j 

4,386 

128,842 

Total - - 

4,530 | 

479,653 

4,466 

539,941 

4,380 . 601,094 

4,504 

1 

641,494 i 

! 

4,874 

749,789 

Average steamer tonnage - 


1.105 

- 

1,177 

. 1,261 

1 i 

I 

,,,, j 


1,293 


As regards the shipping, tin* two main points worth notice are the 
increase in number and weight of the steamers and the decrease in the 
former of the native craft. 

The Port Fund at the settlement of Aden was administered by the 
Resident up to 1889, but since the beginning of April in that, year a Port 
Trust has been in power. The Act constituting it was first drafted in 1886, 
in consideration of the growing importance of the trade there, especially 
as a port of transhipment and communication, in connection with the trade 
of the Red Sea and East Africa. Some of the provisions of the original Aid 
were not sanctioned by the Governor General, so modifications were made 
to suit the military character of the settlement and its other peculiarities. 

As die Trust now stands, the Chairman is the first 
Assistant to the Resident, and the members are all 
nominated by the Government. The finances of the 
Trust are shown in the marginal statement.. On an 
average, between 1,600 and 1,700 vessels, exclusive of 
country craft, visit Aden annually, and some 900 
touch the island of Porim. The ‘main current ex- 
penditure at the former, as at Karachi, is on account, 
of dredging. 

The opening balance in 1889 was Rx. 48,081, and at the close of 1891 92 
it was Rx. 14,007, the reduction being due to the heavy charges on account 
of dredging. 

The Rangoon harbour was placed under a Commission in 1880. As far 
back as 1876 the inconvenience caused to the greatly increased trade with 
foreign count lies, as well as to that by steamer and country boat on the 
Irawadi, by the want of organised management of the natural facilities of 
the foreshore, had received the attention of the local authorities, and in 1.879 
the Council of the Governor General passed the Act XV. of that year, 
appointing the Port Commission. Tin* nominations to this Board are to 
bo made by the local Chief Commissioner, and not. less than one-third or 
more than half are to be salaried officials of Government. The Chairman 
and Vice-chairman are nominated by the Chief Commissioner, like the 
rest. The term of office is t wo years. The details regarding the property 
vested in the Commission and the use they are to make of it, with the regu- 
lation of the fees and other charges they are empowered to levy, are all on 
the same lines, on the whole, as in other Acts of this sort passed in connec- 
tion with Indian ports. The Act of 1879 was amended in 1892, as has been 
noted in the preceding chapter, in respect to the connection allowed between 
members of the Commission and the contracts of that Corporation. R may 

be 


Year. 

Income, * 

Expenditure 


Hv, 

Rx. 

1888-89 

18,660 

11,894 

1HH1MI0 

19,772 

27,601) 

1890. 91 

20,166 

10,056 

1891-02 

, , 

19,277 

26,635 


* Kxeludlne' balance. 
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be mentioned that the approaches to the port and lighthouses in the 
neighbourhood are still under the superintendence of the local authorities. 

The property made over in 1880 was not burdened by any debt, so the 
Commission started with a balance of Rx. 23,280. Their work began with 
the construction of several new jetties and the improvement of the landing- 
places used in connection with the traffic by countiy boat. Much was done 
in the same direction out of ordinary revenue for the first seven years of 
the Board’s existence, but in 1887 they successfully floated a loan of 
Rx. 80,400 that had been sanctioned in the previous year by the Government 
of India, and took in hand more extensive and costly works, such as floating 
stages or pontoon jetties for use in connection with large vessels, and new 
wharves, and swinging moorings, with minor undertakings. I11 the first 10 
years of the Commission’s existence the value of the trade had increased by 
over 48 per cent., and the tonnage by over 70. In addition to the works 
noted above, the Board has provided tramways and sidings along its 
wharves, and new buoys and lights for the approaches. The following 
statement shows the receipts and expenditure of the Board during the two 
years that bound the decade under review : — 


' - ■ — 









Head. 

Receipts. 

Head. 


Disbursements. 

1 

1881-Si. | 

j 

1891-92. 


1881-82. 

1891-92. 




Rx. ■ 

Rx. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Port 

11, $14 

12,808 

General Administration 

- 

4,558 

3,348 


, 


Pilotage - 

- 

13,418 

18,793 

Pilotage ■ 

18,394 

’ j 

20,250 

Wharves, - 

- 

8,735 

17,505 

Wharves - 

; 

0,18!) 

7,549 

Buoys - 

- 

1,265 

9,898 


1 


River Police 

- 

90!) 

2,G17 

Docks, See, • 

1 2.8,717 

49,550 

Works and Repairs - 

- 

19,350 

35,888 

Others 

j 1 1 ,152 

20,400 

Others - 

- 

17,703 

20,885 

Tot ill Current 

j 66,5(50 

110,020 

Total Current 

- 

66,084 

114,934 

Debt - - - 

| 7,45(5 

1 5,000 

Debt - - 

- 

5,947 

| 11,028 

(*u a x» Total * - 

j 74,022 • 

126,280 

Grand Total - 

- 

72,031 

12(5,502 


The amount of debt outstanding at the end of 1891-92 was Rx. 79,404. 
The number of seagoing vessels entering the port was 931 in the first of the 
two years quoted above, and 1,284 in the last, and the tonnage has doubled 
since 1880-81, when the Board began its work. The average tonnage per 
steamer, again, counting only the vessels engaged in the European trade by 
the Suez Canal, rose from 2,122 to 2,710. 

The Madras Harbour Trust was established under Act II. of 1880, passed 
by the Local Council. Previous to this time the dues levied undor Act VI. 
of 1882, which was brought into operation in 1884, were collected and 
administered by the State, through a Standing Committee and the Port 
Department. Of the former, throe were members of the Local Chamber of 
Commerce and two of the Trades Association. Under the new Act the 
Trustees were, at first, eight nominated by the Government, of whom five were 
non-officials, and one was elected by the Trades Association aforesaid, since 
this Chamber of Commerce declined to delegate members, as it was not 
satisfied with the proportions allotted to the different sections of the com- 
munity. Next year the other Association was in default, apparently for the 
same reason. In 1 889 the full number of ten was obtained, four elected, 
and two officials with four others nominated. The general objects in view 
when t he Trust was appointed wore to facilitate tho landing and shipment of 
cargo, and to economise the resources available for the purpose, whilst 
simplifying and reducing, as far as possible, the charges leviable. The first 
requirement was smooth water whilst the vessels are being laden or unladen ; 
tho next, the improvement of the foreshore by bringing the railway into direct 
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communication with the local tramways. The main undertaking for many 
years has been the enclosure of a considerable space of smooth water by two 
long piers. In no other way is it reported to be possible to counteract the 
effects of the heavy seas that prevail for most of the year on that coast.* 
The harbour works were placed under special agency as far back as 1876, 
and fair progress had been made, when a cyclonic storm, in November 1881, 
swept away the work of months and even years in the course of a few 
hours. Work was immediately recommenced, but on the formation of the 
new Board it was considered inadvisable to charge it with the cost of the 
repairs necessitated by the above misfortune, so the liabilities of the 
Trust began with the expenditure incurred since the end of March 1883. 
This amounted, in 1886, to Ex. 140,616. The privilege of borrowing con- 
ferred under the Act was exercised by the Trustees in the three following 
years, to the extent of Rx. 176,106. The original estimate of the harbour 
works was Rx. 570,000, but up to the end of 1891-92 there had been 
expended on it no less than Rx. 1,164,737, the revised estimate being 
Rx. 1,238,339. There lias been a good deal of discussion regarding the 
point of the compass which the entrance ought to face in order to admit 
the least possible disturbance inside the arms of the protecting piers. 
After several Committees had considered the question in England, as well 
as in Madras, it was decided to adhere to the eastern entrance, in preference 
to that more to the north. Some damage was done by a second cyclone in 
1887, but not to be compared in extent to that suffered in 1881. Never- 
theless, it tended to retard the progress of the work. In 1891-92 the 
receipts fell to Rx. 57,400, owing to shorter grants by the State from the 
Port Fund. The harbour dues, however, which form the chief income, 
showed an increase of Rx. 4,363. The expenditure of Rx. 48,854 included 
a large refund to the Government. The tonnage, it may be mentioned, has 
doubled during the last ten years at this port, and the weight of merchandise 
landed or shipped at the pier and beach has been steadily increasing. 

For the Bengal port of Chittagong a Trust was established in 1888, but 
its work did not begin till a year later. Previously the port funds were 
administered under the supervision of the district officer, as in Karachi. 
The Board started life with a balance to its credit of Rx. 6,796. Its 
receipts are, as a rule, somewhat less than that sum. During the year 
1891-92 the opening balance of Rx. 11,493 was reduced to Rx. .9,726, as 
the revenue was but Rx. 5,915, and the expenses amounted to Rx. 7,682, 
chiefly on clearing the harbour and buying plant. The trade is very largely 
with other ports in the Presidency, but from 40 to 50 vessels enter from 
foreign countries annually, and the opening of a railway between this port 
and Eastern Assam is expected to attract a considerable addition to this 
branch of traffic. The port lies 10 miles up the river, but the latter has no 
bar to obstruct navigation, though shoals higher up give trouble in this 
'respect. 

In estimating the relative importance of the chief ports too much weight 
is not to be assigned to the returns of the trade of one or two years, 
but the following table will serve to show the general position of each. 
The subject is one which is more appropriate, however, to the chapter on 
trade : — 


FORT. 

Merchandise and Treasure, 

Shipping entering with 
Cargo. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1881-82. 

1891-02. 

1881-82. 

1891-92, 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Calcutta - 

25,739,838 

32,478,381 

38,894,877 

47,624,502 

1,088,591 

1,572,481 

Bombay - 

37,053,018 

46,701,838 

39,293,123 

51, 881), 287 

1,949,852 

2,435,115 

Madras - 

4,453,784 

7,060, 1 62 

4,180,895 

4,035,772 

51)4,01)0 

1,199,782 

Rangoon - 

5,669,633 

10,135,828 

5,1)58,3211 

11,04 1,1189 

466,713 

995,209 

Karachi - 

3,267,560 

6,065,710 

3, 028, 308 

8,644,45!) 

200,489 

497,736 


4 I* 'was proposed in 1868 to protect the roads by a long break stator, but in 1873 tho oloaed harbour 
■was substituted, to be formed by two piers, 1,000 yards apart, and 1,200 yards long, enclosing an area 
of some 250 acres. 
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LOANS TO LOCAL CORPORATIONS. 


This chapter may conclude with a few lines on the subject of the 
financial aid given from time to time by the State to Municipalities, Local 
Boards, and Port and Harbour Trusts, a matter that has received consider- 
able attention during the last few years. Previous to 1876 such loans were 
made with some freedom to Municipalities and the other Corporations 
named above for works of proved utility and convenience to the public. 
In that year, however, the sudden fall in the gold value of silver 
necessitated the imposition of restrictions on such transactions, and the 
accommodation was granted only in cases of emergency, the Corporation 
being left in other circumstances to make its own terms in the open market, 
under due supervision on the part of the State. 

The rule was relaxed in 1879, to some extent, in favour of small loans by 
Local Governments to the rural Municipalities, as it was found that without 
some such concession it would be impracticable to carry out sanitary 
improvements and reforms. But the same objection to the stoppage of 
State loans applied, it appeared, to larger transactions, as it was found after 
a year’s experience that loans could not be got in the open market save at 
very high rates of interest. It was proposed, therefore, to enlist more 
directly the interests of the Local Governments in the admiuisi ration of 
such advances as might be made in the above cases on the credit of the 
Imperial Government. Under the former system loans were made only on 
the advice of the former, and through its agency, but, though irrecoverable 
sums were charged against Provincial resources, the interest due was 
credited as an Imperial asset, so that the local authorities had not the same 
inducement to look after its punctual realisation. It was arranged, there- 
fore, after consulting those concerned, that the difference between the rate 
of interest on these loans and that at which a public loan can be obtained, 
which is always in favour of the latter, should be surrendered to the Local 
Governments, on the condition of their undertaking the whole responsibility 
for the administration of this branch of finance. The new departure did 
not apply to the Presidency Corporations, as they possess, as we have seen 
above, a good public credit of their own, but in the case of other Munici- 
palities loans can now be granted on strict adherence to the three conditions ; 
first, that the works for which the loan is granted are those in which 
the State has a general, as distinguished from local, interest such as drainage 
and water works, not roads, bridges, buildings, and the like. Secondly, that 
the loan is to be repaid within 20 years, except under sanction in special 
cases, and, lastly, that a Local Body having borrowed from the State, is not 
to borrow from any other source till it has satisfied the Local Government 
concerned that the sum lent as above, with interest thereon, is duly 
secured. The loans under special provisions of the law, such as those to 
agriculturists for the improvement of their land or the purchase of cattle, 
for embankments and boundary marks, and the like, or to special classes 
of encumbered estates, are included in the scheme, though with regard to 
them there was no change of policy involved in the new rules. As to the 
transactions with. Local Boards, District or otherwise, the case is different, 
since, in their financial aspect, these Bodies, as has been indicated in the 
description given above in an earlier portion of this chapter, represent no 
more than an administrative arrangement of the State for the management 
of such items of public expenditure as the Local Government makes over to 
them, whether by law or executive order. As, however, the accounts of 
these Boards are now separated fairly completely from the general State 
accounts, the objection to granting loans on the same terms as to Municipal 
Bodies, has practically ceased, and the two are almost on the same footing. 
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The following statement, with which this chapter will close, summarises 
the above loan transactions up to the end of the period dealt with in this 
review : — 


Province. &c. 

1 

1 

! Sanctioned 

, Amount 

of the Loan. 

Owing on 31s 

To the State. 

t March 1892: 

'1 0 the Public. 

Transacts 

1891 

Borrowed. 

jus during 
[-92. 

Repaid. 





JRi\ 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Iix. 

Madras - 

- 

- 

- 

913,030 

063,800 

100,200 

80,350 

13,341 

Bombay - 

- 

- 

- 

10,712,030 

4,638,952 

4,353,306 

384,780 

73.036 

Bengal 

- 

- 

- 

7,334,779 

3,772,500 

2,389.108 

045,727 

50,912 

North-West Provinces- 

- 

- 

- 

461,572 

408.020 

14;710 

171,105 

31,802 

Panjab 

- 

- 

- 

403.51)0 

300,73.5 

20,000 

42,738 

9,079 

Central Provinces 

- 

- 

- 

111,500 

48.81)3 

41,000 

20,500 

2,737 

Assam - 

- 

■ 

- 

1,700 

1,053 

180 

•— 

05 

Burma 

- 

- 

- 

580,704 

30,170 

428,054 

4,500 

35,330 

Smaller Provinces 

- 

- 

- 

67,047 

48,004 

— 

12,992 

1,729 

Grand Total 

- - 

- m r. 

20,019,404 

0,028,780 

7,117,118 

1,308,752 

217,2,37 

5 [Presidency Municipalities 

. 

_ 

7,074,923 

1,417,504 

1,740,420 

505,400 

57,870 

£■ Port Trusts - 

- 

- 

- 

id, m , ids 

7, 195,892 

2,034,472 

501,375 

61,951 

^ 1 Other Corporations 

- 

- 

- 

2,120,373 

1,015,333 

036,220 

301,977 

97,413 


1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LITIGATION AND CRIME. 

In the last decennial number of this review a full account was given of the Litigation and 
development, under British rule, of the system of administering justice in Cbime 
I ndia, from the rudimentary and centralised form in which it was handed 
over at the time of the acquisition of the different parts of the country, to the 
widely diffused and highly specialised organisation that prevails at the pre- 
sent time. It is not proposed to reproduce the historical portion of that 
account on the present occasion, but merely to bring it up to date, prefacing 
the summary of the changes of the last io years with a brief explanatory 
sketch of the general distribution of jurisdiction and control. 

Courts of Justice. 

The High Courts, established by letters patent, exercise their ordinary The High Courts, 
original jurisdiction only within the limits of the Presidency towns, but 
through their extraordinary original and their appellate jurisdiction their 
control is complete over all other courts of justice, whether civil or criminal, 
within the limits defined in their patent. To the three earlier High Courts of 
the Presidency towns, that at Allahabad for the North-west Provinces was 
added in 1866. In the Panjab, the same class of functions, though in a some- 
what restricted form, are performed by a Chief Court, which owes its origin 
to an Act of the Indian Legislature, and is of the same age as the Allahabad 
court. In addition to the civil and criminal work which alone forms the 
subject of the present chapter, these courts exercise jurisdiction in matters 
of insolvency, in testamentary cases and intestacy, and in admiralty and 
matrimonial suits. The High Courts are composed of a Chief Justice, usually a 
distinguished member of the English Bar, of a certain number of puisne judges, 
some being barristers, others members of the Civil Service ; and appoint- 
ments have been made, too, of advocates of the court, not being members of 
the Bar. In 1892 the strength of these courts, including the four Chief 
Justices and the Chief Judge, was 32, out of whom six were natives of India. 

The only matters relating specially to their functions during the decade that 
call for mention at present are first, the investment with the powers of a 
Colonial Court of Admiralty of the chief judicial authority at the seaport 
towns of Karachi, Rangoon, and Aden, thus removing territorial limitations, 
and extending the powers of the Admiralty jurisdiction already vested in the 
High Courts. Secondly, in Madras city, the establishment of an additional 
civil court, with jurisdiction in suits and other proceedings of a civil nature 
not exceeding Rx. 250 in value, relieves the local High Court of a consider- 
able amount of petty original work. Then, again, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the High Court has been appointed the referee in cases from Oudh, 
to which its jurisdiction does not extend under the letters patent, when 
there is a difference of opinion between the two local Judicial Commissioners. 

In the Panjab some steps were taken by the Legislature to accelerate 
the disposal of work in the Chief Court, by increasing the powers of judges 
when sitting singly, and by restricting the power of appeal to the limits 
observed in other parts of India. 

Except in the case of Assam, which is under the Calcutta High Court, in Judicial Oommi*- 
the tracts known as non-regulation, the highest judicial office is that of sioners i &c - 
Judicial Commissioner. In Rangoon, however, the Recorder has local juris- 
diction approaching that of a High Court, and has jurisdiction, also, over 
European British subjects in all parts of the Province, Upper and Lower. 

The appointment of a Judicial Commissioner to the former division in 
1890, in addition to the one already in office in the lower, gave an oppor- 
tunity of assimilating, to an important extent, the systems of the two por- 
tions of Burma, as will be mentioned a little later on. In Oudh, too, an 
additional Judicial Commissioner was sanctioned in 1890, and in 1891 
special legislation enabled the two to sit together in cases of great impor- 
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and tance, with, as just pointed out, a reference to the neighbouring High Court in 
case of difference of opinion. Assistance to the Judicial Commissioner in 
the Central Provinces, where the increase of litigation had thrown much 
extra work on this as upon the subordinate courts, was sanctioned under 
Act XVI. of 1885. There is a Judicial Commissioner also in Sindh, and 
one in Berar, who occupy much the same position as the corresponding 
officer in the Central Provinces. Most of these appointments are held by 
members of the Indian Civil Service, but with regard to the additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Oudh it has been specially provided that a 
barrister of not less than ten years standing, who is also an advocate of 
the High Court, and has a thorough knowledge of the vernacular language 
of the locality, may, if he be the best candidate available, hold the office. 

In the case of smaller areas of jurisdiction there is greater diversity 
of system and nomenclature. The general lines, however, both in the 
larger Provinces and in the more settled of the latter acquisitions are 
fairly uniform. Each district, or group of districts, forms the charge of a 
judge, immediately subordinate to the High or Chief Court or the Judicial 
Commissioner, as the case may be. In the district or group his court is 
the chief civil tribunal, and he also holds periodical Sessions for the trial of 
the more serious criminal charges, which are committed to him by the 
Magistrates within his territorial jurisdiction. In the Panjab, between the 
District Judge and the Chief Court, comes the Divisional Judge. In Assam 
and the Central Provinces only two judges hold office, one for each of the 
valleys of the former, and, in the latter, one for the Northern portion of 
the tract, or the Narbada Valley, and another for the Southern and Eastern, 
that is, the Nagpur and Chattisgarh divisions. In Bombay there are joint 
or junior judges for certain tracts, and a certain number of assistants, 
with varying jurisdiction, most of whom are now graded with the 
corresponding rank in the Revenue branch of the administration. Berar 
has but one judge in addition to the Judicial Commissioner. In Burma 
the pacification of the Upper Division has afforded the opportunity for 
assimilating the local system there to that which has been found to work 
well in the Lower Division. On the appointment of a Judicial Com- 
missioner for the former. Commissioners of Divisions were empowered 
under Regulation VI. of 1890, to act as Sessions Judges, whilst under 
Regulation VII. they exercised, the same functions in civil cases as their 
colleagues in Lower Burma. In both divisions the non-regulation 
system prevails, and a good deal of civil litigation has to be disposed of by 
the Revenue staff of each district, so that the local authorities considered 
it inadvisable to dissever the controlling officer entirely from this important 
part of the duties of his subordinates. The main distinction between the 
law as it now relates to the two parts of the Province is that the local 
administration is empowered to withdraw from its operation any tract in 
Upper Burma where the state of the country renders it necessary to forego 
the delay involved in committing serious charges for trial before other than 
the local responsible officer. The Deputy Commissioner, therefore, in 
tracts thus notified will exercise the powers of a Sessions Judge. 

In Oudh, the separation of judicial functions from executive, except as 
regards magisterial powers, w'as effected in 1890. Next to the District 
Judges, in the Regulation Provinces and the others in which the same 
system is observed, comes in civil matters the numerous class of Sub- 
ordinate Judges, divided into several grades, through whose hands passes 
the great bulk of the litigation of the country. In some Provinces below 
these again there are Munsiffs’ courts, whose jurisdiction varies from petty 
village cases in Madras and some parts of the Deccan, up to a maximum 
of Rx. 200 under the Bengal, Assam, and North-West Province Courts Act. 
All these are under the control of the District Judge. In the Central 
Provinces, where the system is under gradual reform as officers become 
available, the work of the Subordinate Judges falls mostly to the Sub- 
ordinate Revenue officers. Above these are the Assistant District officers, 
with the Deputy Commissioner as District Judge, and the Divisional 
Commissioner as an intermediate court before the Judicial Commissioner 
is reached. The lower grades of executive officers in Assam are invested 

with 
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with corresponding powers. In Upper Burma, below the Deputy Com- 
missioner come the courts of the subdivisional, the township, and the circle 
officers respectively. Revenue cases are dealt with, as a rule, in India proper, 
by the executive subdivisional officers, but in Bengal the subordinate civil 
courts take cognisance of rent suits. 

Another class of Courts that has been found of great service is that of 
Small Causes, first established in the Presidency towns as far back as 1850, 
though the powers with which these courts are invested and also their 
procedure have been revised on several occasions by the legislature. The 
main object of their existence is the facilitation of the disposal of cases of a 
comparatively simple nature to which the procedure and agency of the 
High Court in the exercise of its ordinary original jurisdiction is uns uited. 
The most important feature of the Small Cause procedure is its finality. 
The record is as short a^ possible and there is no appeal in min or cases. 
The Act of 1882 was scrutinised a year or so ago with a view of finding out 
the points in which revision was necessary. It appeared that the law itself 
worked well, and in two of the Presidency courts its object was f ulfi lled 
efficiently. In the third, Calcutta, the delays that formed the subject 
of some complaint seemed to the Government to be remediable by modifica- 
tion of the rules framed under the Act rather than by alteration of the 
law. A few changes, however, were proposed, and these have been adopted 
in a Bill now under consideration. An appeal is to be allowed in suits 
of more than Rx. 1,000 in value, and definitions are introduced rendering 
it impracticable in future to obtain indirectly a decision of this court on 
questions of title, towards which attempts were continually being made in 
violation of the obvious purposes of the Act. It was proposed, too, to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court in Madras, so as to 
relieve the High Court of some of its less important work, but on further 
consideration an additional court was established under Act VII. of 1892, 
as has been mentioned in the chapter on Legislation. 

The same principle as is involved in the Presidency courts of this class 
lias been extended to the interior., In some places Small Cause Courts have 
been specially established, but, as a rule, the special powers conferred on 
such tribunals have been vested in selected subordinate judges, or, under 
more recent legislation, in the District Judge himself. By Act IX. of 1887 
the former law, dating from 1865, was amended. The jurisdiction of the 
above courts in regard to certain classes of suits was a matter of doubt, so 
it was determined to legislate on this point and to specify the classes of 
suits that were excluded, in place of attempting to include the whole body 
of cases in which jurisdiction was delegated. Furthermore, the powers of 
District Judges in respect to revision of the judgments passed by the 
subordinate courts was enlarged and better defined. In the Central 
Provinces, it may be mentioned, Act IV. of 1890 was passed to enable 
the Assistant Commissioners who are invested with Small Cause Court 
powers to get some of the suits falling within those powers off their hands 
into the court of subordinate officers equally competent to dispose of them 
were it not for the provisions of the Provincial Small Cause Court Act 
of 1887. 

The Madras Civil Courts Act, passed by the Governor General in Council 
in 1885, .tended similarly in the direction of facilitating the disposal of the 
work before the ordinary courts. Under it a judge can be authorised to sit 
beyond his local jurisdiction. He is invested, also, with Small Cause 
powers to a certain extent, and the Munsifs, too, can receive the same 
addition to their powers within narrower limits. In the previous year, 
again, the Panjab Courts were remodelled by legislation, the Act of 1877 
being repealed and re-enacted, to suit the new scheme of judicial agency 
and the distribution of the work. The amendments in the Bengal, Assam 
and North-West Province Courts Act of 1887, repealing the Bengal Civil 
Courts Act of 1871, are also worthy of note. In the first place, power is 
given to the Local Government to extend the jurisdiction of selected 
Munsifs to suits valued at not more than Rx. 200. The High Court, again, 
can now authorise the cognisance by subordinate judges and Munsifs of 
proceedings under the Succession Act of 1865 and the Probate • and 
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Litioation and Administration Act of 1881. Finally, the value of Small Cause suits which 

Cki>ie - a Munsif is competent to try is raised from Rx. 5 to Rx. 10. The Code of 

Civil Procedure was amended in 1888 in several important particulars 
respecting which doubts had arisen in the preceding ten years. These refer 
in the main to technical points and need not, therefore, be specially 
mentioned here. Taking the recent legislation on the above subjects as a 
whole, it will be found that its general tendency has been to take advantage 
of the marked improvement in the quality of the agency now available for 
judicial work by delegating to lower grades some of the powers hitherto 
vested in the higher officers only, so that, as the former are much more 
numerous than the latter, justice may be placed within easier reach of rural 
litigants, whilst, on the other hand, the release thus effected of the superior 
courts from a portion of their less important work enables them to give more 
attention to the revision and general control of that of their subordinates. 

Criminal Courts. In regard to the trial of criminal charges, the High Courts exercise 
original jurisdiction within the Presidency towns, with the control and 
supervision of the procedure of all the Sessions and Magisterial Courts 
throughout the regulation Provinces and Assam. The Chief Court in the 
Panjab has much the same powers so far as revision, appeal, and supervision 
are concerned, and so have the Judicial Commissioners in provinces where 
they hold office. The District Judges, too, as has been remarked above, are 
also the Sessions Judges in their charges, and have plenary jurisdiction, 
save that their sentence of death has to be confirmed by the High Court or 
Judicial Commissioner. In the Non-Regulation tracts where this office is 
not yet fully extended, the Divisional Commissioner officiates in the above 
capacity. There are a few exceptional cases, such as were mentioned in 
connection with the reorganisation of the jurisdiction of Upper Burma. 
The magistracy is divided into three grades, each with its specified powers. 
The District Magistrate is the same as the District Revenue Officer, and has 
the disposal of the police, and special powers in regard to certain cases of non- 
judicial action. All other magistrates within his jurisdiction are subordinate 
to him. The lowest grade of the regular magistracy can fine up to Rx. 5, and 
imprison up to one month. The next, or second class, has powers of fine up 
to Rx. 20 and imprisonment up to six months, and the first grade up to two 
years, and fine up to Rx. 100. For certain offences whipping is authorised, 
but the power to order it to be inflicted is not the invariable accompaniment 
of the lower grades of jurisdiction. In the Presidency towns there are 
magistrates appointed under special rules and with special procedure. 
Cantonments, too, are supplied with a magistrate of their own, as well as 
most of the larger towns. In many towns, too, benches of magistrates 
relieve by their gratuitous efforts the local officials of much of the petty 
work in connection with sanitation and municipal work generally. In the 
rural tracts, too, men of position and intelligence are often appointed 
honorary magistrates, whilst in some parts of the country restricted powers 
are conferred even on selected headmen of the principal villages. In all 
such cases the work of every month is recorded and sent up for scrutiny by 
the District Magistrate, that of magistrates of the first class is then 
forwarded by him to the Sessions’ Judge, if there be one, and by the latter 
to the High Court or Judicial Commissioner. The Code of criminal 
procedure, re-enacted in 1882, and since amended in one or two points, 
provides ample means of obtaining by appeal or revision a thorough inquiry 
into each case. During the last 10 years there have been a few alterations 
in both this and the Penal Code, the more important of which were 
mentioned in a previous chapter. The jurisdiction of the district magistrate 
over European British subjects in certain cases, and the raising of the age 
of consent, are perhaps the topics that have excited most comment during 
the period under review, but in both cases the ferment scarcely extended 
beyond Bengal. 

Appellate Courts. The judicial system in force in most parts of British India includes a very 

extensive right of appeal and application for revision. Even in magisterial 
inquiries disposed of summarily further consideration is not beyond reach, 
and Small Cause Court decisions, so far as the course is not inconsistent 
with the object of the Act, are subject to both appeal and revision in 

certain 
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certain cases. The appeals from the lower civil judiciary are generally 
heard in the first instance by the District judge, or one of ' his more 
experienced subordinates, and from him an appeal lies to the High Court, 
or the tribunal that supplies its place. The Magistrate of the district hears 
the appeals from his subordinates, though, as a rule, where the district staff 
is fully manned, there is generally one, or even more, of the first-class 
magistrates duly empowered to fulfil this function within the subdivision. 
The district magistrate, however, usually keeps this branch of work a good 
deal under his immediate supervision, on account of the means it provides 
of judging of the competence of his subordinates in the discharge of their 
magisterial duties. 

From this general outline of the distribution of judicial functions m 
India, we may proceed to the review of the amount and nature of the work 
that comes within the cognisance of the various tribunals, beginning with 
litigation of a civil character. 

B.— CIVIL LITIGATION. 

The general distribution of the work does not vary materially from year 
to year, so the marginal statement, which refers to the returns of original 

jurisdiction for 1891-92, maybe selected 
for comment. The original jurisdiction 
of the High Court is exercised on com- 
paratively few occasions compared to 
the work done on the other side of these 
tribunals. Out of the 1,990 suits insti- 
tuted under this head, Bombay leads 
the way with 732. Calcutta shows 100 
less, and Madras 402. Most of the rest 
are from the Recorder’s Court in Burma. 
Under the head of District Courts are 
included the Divisional tribunals of the 
Panjab and the higher courts of Burma 
and the Central Provinces. The classi- 
fication, it may be remarked, is that 
returned by the provincial authorities, and is based accordingly on the local 
distribution of work. The range of suits in these courts, therefore, varies 
from 400 in Assam to 22,700 in the Panjab. We then come to the lower 
courts. The work of the unpaid is found chiefly in the Panjab, where the 
honorary civil judges entertained nearly 11,300 suits, and 2,000 were 
similarly returned from the neighbouring Province. Village courts are in 
operation, mainly in Madras, where over 58,000 suits are credited to them 
against 6,000 in Bombay, where the institution is confined to the tract in 
which the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act is in force. In Lower Burma, 
too, about 23,300 suits are found under this head. Small Cause Court 
procedure seems most diffused in Bengal and Northern India. In the 
former over 42,000 suits were instituted in the year in question, and in the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces, 35,000 and 54,000 respectively. Bombay 
follows at a long interval, with 18,400. In Berar this mode of pro- 
cedure is adopted in more suits than are filed in the ordinary course. 
The Presidency Courts of this class show remarkably uniform results. 
Bombay returns 29,500, Calcutta 26,000, and Madras 25,000. Looking at 
the different populations of the three cities, it seems that Madras holds the 
summary procedure in highest estimation. Finally, there are the paid sub- 
ordinate tribunals and the revenue courts to be considered. As to the 
latter, out of 326,000 suits returned, no less than 268,500 are from the 
North-West Provinces. It is true that rent suits are nearly as numerous in 
Bengal, but they are disposed of by the civil subordinate courts. The 
latter, taking the country as a whole, entertained 59 per cent, of the total 
number of suits instituted, and the revenue tribunals, over 17^. Leaving 
on one side the revenue litigation, which is almost confined to one Province, 
it will be found that the lower stipendiary civil tribunals entertained from 
98 per cent, of the total in Assam and Coorg, to 57 per cent, in the North- 
West Provinces, where, as we have seen, Small Cause Court procedure is 
o.(j. R 4 getting 
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getting naturalised. In Upper Burma the proportion is 88, and in the 
Lower Division of that Province, assuming that the village courts represent 
much the same class of suit, 64. In Madras, Bombay, and the Panjab the 
percentage is about 65, and rises to three-quarters in the Central Provinces, 
and to 81 in Bengal. In respect to original jurisdiction, therefore, the 
above ratios indicate how important a part is played by the subordinate 
judge in Indian litigation. 

This is almost as apparent when we come to consider the money value of 
the bulk of the suits filed. This value has, no doubt, shown a tendency to 
increase during the past decade ; but, as the marginal table shows, it is 

— still remarkably low. The general total 

gives, of course, a more uniform result. 
The proportion of suits less than 10 
rupees in value fell from 23 '6 per cent, to 
21 - 98, whilst the next grade, that between 
10 rupees and 50 rupees, increased its 
proportion from 45 -4 to 46 -4. The third 
class of suits, of the value of Rs. 50 to 
Its. 100, fell slightly, from 1610 to 15-97. 
The two next classes rose considerably. 
That relating to suits of between Its. 100 
and Its. 500 in value was 131.8 against 
12 66. Between this and the next group 
in the classified table there is a very 
remarkable gap, and the actual numbers 
fell, in 1881, from 178,600 to 17,900, and 
in the last year from 227,911 to 24,884, 
diminishing to the end of the table. Thus 
there were in the two years respectively, only 2 - 22 and 2-49 per cent, of 
the suits valued at more than Rx. 50, and less than a third attain to even 
one-tenth of that value. In two Provinces only, and those the smallest, 
does the percentage of suits less in value than Rs. 50 fall below 60, and 
in all the larger Provinces, except Bombay, the ratio approaches or 
exceeds 70. 

A point that may be briefly treated in passing is the relation between 
litigation and population. There is so much diversity in the character of 
the suits brought in different parts of the country that comparison is only 
practicable within broad limits. The marginal table gives the mean number 
of suits instituted by 10,000 inhabitants of each of the larger Provinces, but, 

as rent cases are so markedly more prominent 
in Bengal and the North-West Provinces than 
elsewhere, it is advisable to exclude them from 
consideration altogether. The exclusion at once 
deposes the two Provinces concerned from their 
position in the list, since it is the land that 
appears to breed most of the litigation in those 
parts, and 65 per cent, of the suits on the 
Court files of the North-West relate to rent. 
In Bengal the proportion is but 38. Discounting 
all this, it is certainly contrary to preconceived 
notions to find the Panjab so far ahead of what 
are popularly supposed to be the more litigious 
parts of India, and the explanation seems to lie 
in the fact of the former being at present thinly 
peopled, but with wide-spread credit ; whereas 
under the land system of Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces there has sprung up a dense 
population amongst whom credit is compara- 
tively restricted to those whoso rights in the 
land are more or less protected against encroach- 
ment. This, however, is little more than conjecture. It will be noted 
that the proportion is low in an undeveloped country like Assam, but tends 
to rise amongst tenant-proprietors as in Madras, Bombay, and Berar. The 
Central Provinces stand high, owing, possibly, in some degree, to differences 
in classification of suits relating to land. The relative influence of large 
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trading centres, again, lias its weight in several of the Provinces, where a b.— Civil 
good deal of the litigation is concentrated in commercial circles. Coni- LmGATI0N 
paring the last year quoted in the table with the first, it seems that litiga- 
tion has almost exactly kept pace with the growth of the population, if the 
whole country be taken into consideration. In Bengal, the North-West, and 
Bombay, there is a slight increase, which cannot be accounted for, as in the 
case of Coorg, by a decrease in the poorer classes of the population. On 
the whole, allowing for possible differences in grouping or recording gener- 
ally, the tendency to litigation is probably much where it was 10 years 
back, and it is to this conclusion that the relative increase in the number of 
suits, other than those concerning rent, appears to point, for it approximates 
to 9 per cent., the growth of population in the tracts in question being 
about Of, and this inclusive of the rapid filling up of the wilder tracts, 
where the crop of litigation is at present immature. 

The next topic to be discussed is the nature of the claims filed. The first Subjects of 

year for which the current system of htlgatlou - 
classification is available is 1885-6, 
but for the initial year of the decade 
the data regarding particular classes 
of suit are on the record and have 
been extracted, accordingly, for pur- 
poses of comparison. The marginal 
table gives the relative proportions 
of the main groups. The general 
coincidence of the two later years is 
worth notice. The divergence is 
chiefly in the direction of the substi- 
tution of written contract for other 
agreements and the growth of rent 
suits, a matter which affects mainly 
Bengal and the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Still, if rent litigation be 
excluded, the proportion of suits on 
written contract rises to 45-|, and 
that of all suits for money or move- 
able property, from 62 per cent, to 87. 

The different distribution that prevails throughout the Provinces is best shown 
in a general proportional statement, such as is given below for 1891-92 : — 


Subject-Matter of Suits. 

Per-oentage of each Class 
of Claim. 


1881-2. 

1835-6. 

1891-2. 

Contract in writing ----- 

39*24 

31*02 

32*26 

Contract not in writing - 

10*53 

10*09 

8*04 

.Account stated 

7*85 

7*31 

7*38 

Goods sold ------ 

4*95 

4*79 

j 4*88 

Damages ------- 

- 

1*24 

1*40 

Total for Money or Moveable ) 
Property - - - - - j 

- 

62-69 

61-67 

Arrears of rent 

- 

10*32 

18*23 

Ejectment ------ 


7*47 

8*39 

Total, Rent and Revenue Suits 

16-05 

27‘64 

29-09 

Immoveable property - 

5*38 

5-25 

5*44 

To establish right to immoveable pro- 
perty. 

1*31 

1*7G 

1*66 

Total regarding Titles, including ) 
Miscellaneous - - - - ) 

- 

9-19 

9-22 



The first point that will attract attention, no doubt, is the weight lent by 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces in pulling down the general proportion 
of suits on written contract, since with the exception of Burma, they are the 
only two items that fall below the mean of the country as a whole. But 
when the revenue suits are set aside, the proportion of the above class of 
suits rises to 51 and 54 per cent., respectively, which is far above the general 
proportion. The same may be said of the Central Provinces, where 
o.q. ft frnTn 
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Litigation. 


Disposal of suits. 


from 4T3 per cent, the subtraction of the rent suits raises the figure to 47. 
In Assam and Madras the difference made is but insignificant, and in 
Bombay it amounts to 5 per cent. only. Thus it is in Burma alone that the 
practice of suing on bond falls materially below the general proportion, 
and this is counterbalanced, to some extent, by the higher ratio of 
the suits not on bond and for goods sold. In spite of the far greater 
prevalence of instruction amongst the men in Burma, as compared with the 
rest of the country with which we are now dealing, the use of paper has made 
but little way in rural tracts, and perhaps the customary black-lacquer 
board used with a steatite pencil is not found suitable to commercial 
transactions, or else the debtor’s word before witnesses is held to be as 
good as his bond. There is little requiring special remark in the rest of 
the table, except as regards the difference in the nature of the suits brought 
under the head of rent or revenue. In Bengal, where such suits constitute, 
as has been seen above, 38 per cent, of the whole, the bulk consists of 
suits for arrears, with few ejectments, whereas in the North-West Provinces 
the former average about a quarter of the whole, and the latter nearly a third. 
In Assam, the Panjab, and the Central Provinces the tendency is in favour 
of the Bengal practice. In Madras the suits are of a different character, 
and the majority seem to be based on claims to annual agreements or leases 
of arable land. In Bombay, with the exception of a few thousand suits for 
arrears, with or without ejectment, the revenue cases are usually those 
regarding the right to immediate possession of land or other immoveable 
property, liable to final decision by a regular civil tribunal, and are only 
brought under this head by reason of their trial by the subordinate revenue 
authority of the subdivision. There is also one other point of importance 
which is only mentioned in the return for the Panjab, namely, that in that 
Province, out of 271,400 suits, no less than 112,200 were brought by the 
money-lending classes against the agricultural. To appreciate the bearings 
of this fact it is necessary to note, also, that in this Province the ratio of the 
suits for immoveable property is the highest in India, excepting that returned 
from Upper Burma, where revenue and rent suits do not appear on the list. 

So far the only suits that have been considered are those filed during the 
year 1891-92, but when the actual work done by the Courts in that year 
comes under review it is necessary to include the suits that remained 
undisposed of at the end of the preceding year, as well as the corresponding 
number bequeathed by that under review to its successor. In this way, 
the tribunals had before them 2,002,694 suits for disposal, as compared with 
1,617,483, ten years back, and 1,953,252 in 1890-91. The following table 
shows, in a general way, how they were treated. It will be observed that 
about 12^ per cent, remained over at the close of the year, and that this 
proportion is slightly in advance of the corresponding figure ten years ago. 
Except in Bombay, this feature is common to all the Provinces, though the 
difference in some is so small that it need not be specially noticed. The 
widest divergence is found in the case of Berar, and next to it in the 
accumulation of work come the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
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But now that the total amount of work before the courts has been shown, 
it is useless to treat further of the portion of which they were unable to 
dispose within the period under review, so the following remarks apply 
only to the suits that were actually removed from the list during that time. 
The following statement, accordingly, gives the percentage in 1891-92 of 
each head under which an order of disposal was passed : — 


Province. 

A. Com- 
promised, 
or 

settled 

without 

Trial. 

B. In favour of Plaintiff. 

C. In favour of Defendant. 

Judgment 
confessed 4 

Decreed 
Ex-parte . 

Con- 

tested. 

By Arbi- 
tration. 

Total. 

Dismissed 
Ex-par te. 

of 

By Arbi- 
tration. 

Total. 

Bengal - 

- 

- 

32*55 

G-2S 

39-49 

16-39 

0*23 

62-39 

0-44 

4-55 

0-07 

5-06 

North-West Provinces 

- 

- 

20-25 

13-29 

26-51 

22-78 

0-42 

63-00 

2-92 

7*69 

0-14 

10-75 

Pan jab - 

- 

- 

38-G3 

16-69 

12-35 

22-83 

0-40 

52-33 

1*54 

7-39 

0-11 

9*04 

Central Provinces 

- 

- 

30-88 

19-14 

18-01 

22-75 

0-04 

59-94 

0*98 

8-19 

0*01 

9-18 

Assam - 

- 

- 

33-59 

6-51 

31-59 

18-73 

0-20 

57-03 

0*33 

9*03 

0-02 

9-38 

Madras - 

- 

- 

34-00 

10-96 

29-05 

17*37 

U-63 

58*06 

1-35 

5*91 

0-68 

7-94 

Bombay 

- 

■ 

30-30 

11-77 

30-93 

19-53 

0-57 

62*80 

1*50 

5-37 

003 

6-90 

Berar - 

- 

- 

25-74' 

27-36 

19-52 

19-57 

0-29 

67-14 

1*09 

5-96 

0-07 

7-13 

Lower Burma 

- 

- 

29*32 

13*51 

19-19 

24-82 

0-58 

58-10 

1-57 

10-83 

0-18 

12-58 

Upper Burma 

- 

- 

30-94 

11-95 

10-83 

29-52 

1-48 

53-78 

2*28 

12-51 

0-49 

15*88 

India, 1891 - 

• 

- 

32-22 

11-58 

28‘40 

19-62 

0-41 

60-01 

1-34 

6-25 

0-18 

7-77 

Lidia, 1SS1 - 

- 

- 

32-07 

13-95 

23-80 

20-23 

0-58 

58-56 

1-69 

7-53 

0-15 

9-37 


In the case of the total for all India the corresponding figures for 1881 
are added, and as usual where such large numbers are concerned, the 
tendency ter uniformity is singularly apparent. For example, the propor- 
tion of the cases that are settled by compromise, or not brought into court, 
is nearly identical in the two years. Judgment by confession has gone back 
a little, and the same may be said of arbitration in favour of the plaintiff, 
and the suits he gains after contest. On the other hand, he stands in a 
far better position as regards the suits decreed in his favour when the 
adversary does not put in an appearance, and this last is, perhaps, the 
most striking feature of the return. The plaintiffs chance of getting a 
decree, owing mainly to the increase in the proportion of cases passed in 
his favour in the absence of the defendant, has risen from about 6 to 1, 
to 7 to 1. A few general remarks on the provincial details will suffice 
to supplement the table. Suits withdrawn without trial are relatively 
most common in Lower Burma and Assam, and compromise, in the same 
Provinces, is in disfavour. On the contrary, the Bombay litigant is at 
the bottom of the list in respect to the former way of disposing of his case, 
and at the top of it as regards compromise. In the Panjab, both are in 
favour, and the result is that this Province heads the roll on the combi- 
nation of the two, and is followed by Madras, where the bias is very 
slightly in favour of avoiding trial. As to judgment by confession, the 
only observation required is to point out the remarkable difference between 
Berar and the rest, the nearest to its ratio in this small Province 
being that in the neighbouring tract of the Central Provinces. In Bengal 
and Assam this mode of settlement is at a considerable discount. We 
then reach the largest item of the whole, though it does not hold this 
position in all parts of the country. In Upper Burma, for instance, it 
is far inferior to the contested suit ; in Berar it falls short of both 
the latter and the confession, with which, possibly, it may. be in some 
cases combined. Of the larger Provinces, the Panjab shows the greatest 
contempt for this method of letting plaintiffs off without a run for their 
money, on the other hand, in Bengal nearly 40 per cent, of the suits 
0.9. s 2 are 
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are thus treated, against only 21 per cent, contested. In Assam, too, as 
in Bombay and Madras, it exceeds the contested in its proportion to the 
whole litigation of the year. As far as the proportion of contested suits 
is concerned, the two extremes are occupied by Bengal, where the figure 
is only 21 per cent, as above stated, and Upper Burma, where, in the 
present circumstances, it is just double that proportion. Less than a 
quarter of the cases disposed of are contested in Madras and Bombay, 
and only just above that fraction in Berar. The general 
average is about 26 per cent., which is exceeded in Assam, the Central 
Provinces, the two Northern Provinces, and, as just remarked, Upper 
Burma, which is in close proximity to its sister division. Arbitration, as will 
have been seen from the above table, is by no means a favourite mode 
of procedure. In the few cases in which it is tried, so far as the returns 
go, it seems more favourable to the defendant than a contest, a fact which, 
having regard to the general character of the litigation, may account for its 
avoidance. In Madras, where alone there has been a considerable number 
of suits thus referred during the last four years, the award has been 
against the plaintiff in more cases than in his favour, whereas in the case 
of contested suits, it appears that the average percentage of those in which 
he won was 72’8 in 1881 and 75 - 8 in 1891. The ratio varies, indeed, 
between 67 in Assam and 78 in Bombay and Bengal, and in Madras it was 
in the year last named, 74-6. Reverting to the table given above, it will be 
seen that the defendant has most in his favour, numerically speaking, in 
Upper Burma, and least in Bengal, as in the case of contested suits just 
noticed. It is impracticable to allocate the provinces in regard to the 
success of their plaintiffs, since it is uncertain what part, known to be a 
considerable one, of the cases compromised or withdrawn did not practically 
result in their advantage. 

There remains the question of appeals. As has been pointed out in the 
first section of this chapter, the Indian forensic system includes abundant 
provision for obtaining revision of the original order passed by the lower 
courts. The following Table, which, deals with the figures of 1891-92, shows 


Province. 

District Courts. 

Revenue Courts. 

Chief Courts of 
Provinces. 

Total. 

Chief Courts 

Other Courts. 

| 

*c3 

&• 

Cm 

< 

Balance. 

Appeals. 

Balance. 

Appeals for 
hearing. 

Remaining 

unheard. 

Appeals. 

Balance. 

Appeals. 

Balance. 

Bengal - 


- 

13,042 

8,174 

19,840 

5,970 

1,040 

285 

4,531 

2,148 

40,453 

10,583 

North-West Provinces 

- 

10,738 

5,488 

10,330 

2,631 

8,357 

2,267 

4,002 

2,900 

34,327 

13,292 

Pan jab - 

- 

- 

15,418 

3,405 

3,149 

184 

4,309 

505 

2,447 

1,252 

25,323 

5,400 

Central Provinces 

- 

- 

3,030 

464 

3,544 

639 

- 

- 

938 

328 

8,112 

1,431 

Assam - 

- 


907 

525 

072 

164 

- 

- 

124 

09 

1,703 

758 

Madras - 

- 


10,330 

3,939 

3,001 

910 

- 

- 

4,121 

2,148 

17,858 

; 0,997 

Bombay - 

- 


!),31l 

4,389 

* 

* 

* 

- 

2,240 

1,093 

11,457 

5,482 

Berar 

- 


695 

358 

399 

87 

- 

- 

581 

264 

1,575 

009 

Ajmer 

- 


03 

20 

120 

27 

- 

- 

- 


189 

47 

Coorg and Bangalore 


77 

3 

| 

71 

4 

* 

- 

60 

15 

208 

22 

Burma - 

- 

- 

1,968 

147 

28 


, 

* 

239 

40 

: 

2,23* 

193 

Total 

- 

- 

67,885 

30,872 

41,060 

10,022 

13,706 

3,117 

20,189 

10,269 

143,440 

: 50,880 


* In Bombay nil District Courts are shown together. 


the advantage that is taken of this opening in respect to the decisions of 
the four chief classes of tribunals. Appeals, it should ho mentioned, that 
are returned as having been transferred to courts in provinces other than 
that in which they were lodged, are not taken into consideration in the 
latter, as they are probably included in the work of the former. Appeals 

from 
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from miscellaneous orders, too, are omitted, and only those from decrees 
shown. It appears that, on the whole, two-thirds of the work was disposed 
of in some way or other. The revenue courts, having comparatively simple 
issues before them, got through over three-fourths, and the district courts, 
other than those in the highest grade, were but little behind. The higher 
the grade, the higher the proportion of arrears. In the district chief 
courts the ratio of arrears was 39 per cent., and in the Presidency and 
other courts of superior jurisdiction only one-half the work was achieved. 
But it is clearer, perhaps, to show this branch of judicial work in a pro- 
portional form, so the following Table includes, with the results for 1891-92, 
those for 1881 and 1885, all given in percentages of the total number of 
appeals before the courts, or else of that number minus the balance left 
over at the end of the respective years. 


province . 

Total Number of Appeals before Court. 

Percentage of Appeals disposed of in the Year:— 

Percentage on 
Cases before tlie 
Courts. 

Percentage of 
Appeals disposed of 
within the year. 

1 

| 

Confirmed. 

Reversed. 

Rejected, Modified, 
or otherwise 
dealt with. 

1881 . 

1885 . 

1891 . 

1881 . ' 

. 

1885 . 

1 

1891 . 

1881 . 

1885 . 

1891 . 

1881 . 

! 

1885 . 

; : 

1891 . 

1881 . 

1885 . 

1891 . 

Bengal - 

_ 

8*1 

i 7-3 

! 6-4 

557 

67-2 

59*0 

57*8 

59*4 

59*3 

18-0 

15-9 

16*7 

24*2 

24*7 

24*0 

North-West Provinces - 

- - 

11*7 

11-8 

11-2 

77*4 

73*1 

62-9 

59-0 

597 

62*3 

18*6 

16*9 

17*0 

22*4 

24*0 

24*8 

Panjab - 

- - 

8*5 

9-4 

8-3 

82*8 

807 

84*2 

417 

58-9 

597 

17*2 

19*9 

18*6 

41*7 

i 21*2 

1 21*7 

Central Provinces - 

• - 

5-0 

6-8 

7*7 

88-5 

88-0 

82*4 

4 S *1 

427 

57-6 

18*7 

17*5 

18*3 

33*2 

39*8 

24*1 

Assam - 

- - 

7-0 

5-1 

5-9 

69-3 

83-3 

56*4 

65‘0 

65-0 

727 

16-4 

19-3 

13*9 

18*0 

15*7 

14*0 

Madras - 

- - 

4*4 

47 

5*7 

71*1 

G 2-3 

607 

557 

55-2 

587 

17*2 

16*2 

13*7 

277 

28*6 

28 *2 

Bombay - 

- - 

4-4 

5-3 

4-9 

53*2 

45*4 

62*2 

547 

62*9 

65-4 

13*0 

13*6 

14*1 

32*9 

T 23*5 

20*5 

Berar - 

- - 

3-2 

37 

5*9 

80*9 

817 

61*3 

417 

58-0 

56 -S 

207 

19-0 

14*9 

38 8 

/ 23*0 

28*3 

Lower Burma 

_ - 

61 

4*8 

4*3 

90*6 

88-9 

89*9 

62-8 

61-3 

66-5 

24*6 

24*0 

21.6 

12*6 

14*7 

11*9 

Upper Burma 

- - 

- 

- 

67 



95*3 

- 

- 

57-9 

- 


26*2 

- 


15*9 

India - 

- - 

7-2 

7*4 

77 

69-0 

70-8 

•* 

G 5’2 

52-9 

60-0 

617 

17*7 

17*2 

17*3 

39*4 

22*8 

21*6 


It presents, on the whole, remarkable regularity between the three years, 
when taken for the country at large. The proportion of appeals to the 
total number of suits before the courts is almost uniform, with a slight 
tendency to decrease. This feature is most marked in the case of the 
larger Provinces where the number of appeals is still the highest, that is, 
in Bengal, the North-West and the Panjab. The tendency lies in the 
opposite direction in Madras, the Central Provinces, Burma, and, to a 
higher degree, in Berar. As to the disposal of this class of work, the bias 
is in the same direction, on the whole, and with the decrease in the pro- 
portion of appeals there is a diminution in that of the number disposed of, 
except in Bengal and the Panjab. The decrease is most marked in the 
North-West Provinces, Madras, Berar and Assam. We may now leave the 
gross number of appeals behind, and consider only those disposed of by the 
courts. In the case of these, it appears that the tendency is to find the 
original judgment better grounded than it used to be ten years ago, for 
whereas only 53 per cent, of the judgments brought before the courts were 
then confirmed, in 1885 the ratio rose to 60, and now stands at 61. Of the 
larger Provinces, Bombay and the North-West exceed this average, and 
Assam and Lower Burma, of the smaller. But, looking back to 1881, the 
widest difference in the proportion will be found in the Panjab, 18*6 per 
cent., Berar, 157, and Bombay, 11 3, with Bengal, T5, and Madras and the 
North-West Provinces, about 3, at the other end of the scale. In respect 
to the reversal of original decrees the decrease in the proportion is nominal 
for the whole country, but in Berar it is decidedly large, and no other 
Province shows anything approaching the difference there found between 
the 1881 and 1891 ratio. It is to be hoped that the decrease is a sign of 
the improvement of the work of the lower courts. In 1881, the highest 
percentage of cases in which the original decision was upset was found in 
Burma, where the same feature is observable ten years later, but in India 
proper Berar has given place to the Panjab in this respect, and Bombay, 
0.9. s 3 where 
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where there was least disturbance of original decrees, now falls below 
Madras and Assam. The last section of the statement includes the cases 
in which the decision was modified, with the slightly smaller number 
of instances in which the application was rejected, and of those in which 
the appeal was remanded for further inquiry. These miscellaneous ways of 
disposing of the business have apparently decreased on the whole, rela- 
tively to the number that came before the courts. The diminution in the 
proportion is very marked in Bombay, the Panjab, Berar, and the Central 
Provinces. It is very slight in Bengal and Burma, and the rate has 
increased a little in Madras and the North-West Provinces. Rejections 
seem more numerous in the three large provinces of the north and east 
than in the rest of the country, where modification composes the bulk of 
this item. It seems hardly worth while to enter into further details of the 
variation in litigation from year to year, more particularly as the returns 
show that the general tendency is towards the maintenance of a general 
level. As so much of the business of the courts is provided by the agri- 
cultural classes, and the amounts involved are so small, it is obvious that 
the character of the season must make some difference in the number of 
suits filed or other proceedings taken by the creditor class, but the analysis 
of the returns with the view of ascertaining to what extent this cause is 
operative in a particular year is a matter for local experience, and seldom 
finds a place even in the provincial review of the annual results. Another 
cause for increased litigation in Upper India is the revision of the settle- 
ment of land revenue, which is usually accompanied by a crop of suits 
instituted merely to ascertain the respective positions of the landlord and 
his tenantry under the new conditions. In the North-West Provinces, for 
instance, there was a decided diminution in the number of suits filed in 
several districts where it was distinctly traceable to the completion of the 
settlements. In the Deccan, again, the Agricultural Relief Act carries 
with it a varying amount of litigation which would otherwise have been 
brought on to the file in the regular courts. In 1891 the number of suits 
brought under this Act before village tribunals was about 6,000, against 
7,200 in the preceding year. The total number of suits of all kinds before 
the courts was 2,002,000 against 1,958,000, but the value decreased by 
Rx. 2,163,700. The year before, again, the number was higher than in 
1890, but the value considerably less, and so on. To bring these figures 
into this review without adequate explanation of the variations is tanta- 
mount to throwing into text what is already available in a form handy for 
reference in the Statistical Abstract, and, as observed above, detailed 
explanation is beyond reach. It is as well, therefore, to pass on to the next 
section of the subject. 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Looking merely at the number of charges laid, it would seem as though 
the proportion of crime to population were exactly equal to that of Civil 
litigation, withdrawing the revenue suits. In the year 1891 there were in 
each case 60 suits or charges to 10,000 of the population, the only difference 
being that the tendency of the former has been to remain stationary, 
whereas the latter inclines towards an increase, since in 1881 the pro- 
portion was 55, and in 1886, 59, only. But on further examination this 
apparently high criminality in a great degree disappears. It is necessary, 
in the first place, to eliminate the charges that are absolutely without 
foundation. In the case of civil litigation, a false claim is attended with 
some considerable expense, but a report to the nearest police station costs 
nothing, and a summons from a Magistrate’s Court very little. Then, 
again, there are numbers of cases in which a charge under the criminal law 
is preferred in order to obviate the necessity, in the eye of the complainant, 
of a suit for possession or damages. Trespass, mischief, cheating, and the 
various cases in which conjugal relations are in question, all come into the 
above category. Thus, to begin with, some 16 per cent, of the charges 
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brought are thrown out as containing no grounds for investigation by Cjumeaxb 
criminal authorities, and only 71^ per cent, are brought to trial. Omitting Cnr>nXAL Justice, 
for the moment the latter class, and considering only the “ true cases,” as True Cases, 
they are technically termed, we find the proportion to the complaints 
varying from 68 per cent, in the Panjab to 96 in Upper Burma, and 93 in 
the Lower Division of that Province. In India proper, the ratio is highest 
in Madras, where it reaches 95 per cent., including all classes of charge, 
and it is above the general mean of 84, in the Central Provinces, Bengal 
and Bombay, of the larger Provinces, and below it in the North-west 
Provinces, Assam, and Berar. It is necessary to explain that the propor- 
tion of true cases is by no means a certain indication of the prevalence of 
crime, since it depends a good deal on the personality of the officers who 
have the power of decision of this point, and it is natural for the police, in 
cases in which they are directly concerned, to endeavour to get struck off 
as false, a complaint in regard to which they may have failed to discover 
the offender. Of late years, however, the scrutiny of the magistracy of the 
record of such cases has been, by the special instructions of the Govern- 
ment, more strict than before, so it may be assumed that the proportion, at 
least so far as the whole of India is concerned, is fairly representative of 
the actual facts. The extraordinarily high proportion of the cases struck 
off in the Panjab, indicating that little more than two out of every three 
charges brought have any foundation, is borne out, to some extent, by other 
statistics which will be discussed later on in this section. On the whole, 
if we take the true cases only, it will be found that they reach a proportion 
of 40 per 10,000 of the population in 1881, and 44 in 1891. Of the larger 
Provinces, Lower Burma heads the list on both occasions. In respect to 
some of the others there have been changes of classification of crime which 
obscure the comparison, and the addition to the roll of municipal cases, 
again, tends in the same direction. But Bengal, Madras, the North-west 
Provinces and the Panjab, all maintain an even ratio, allowing for some 
increased efficiency of police action. In Berar and Assam there has been 
a slight retrocession in the proportion. In the Central Provinces the 
proportion has gone from 37 to 24 in 10,000, a movement which, like that 
from 41 to 85 in Bombay, is evidently due to change of record, not of the 
habits of the people. 

The next point for consideration is the class of crime that comes upon Character of the 
the charge sheet. From one point of view there are two sections 0 f offences returned, 
offences. First, that for which the police are empowered to arrest without 
a warrant, which is technically known as cognisable crime ; the second, 
non-cognisable, or that in which the police can only take action under 
magisterial authorisation. To some extent the division is in accordance 
with the gravity of the offence, but not invariably, as in certain classes of 
crime there is obviously no need for the police to intervene on their own 
responsibility, and in others the responsibility is divided on administrative 
grounds. Nuisances, for example, appear in all three categories. On some 
occasions they are neither suddenly caused nor immediate in their results, 
so that they are approached through the magistrate’s initiative. In other 
cases, the action of which complaint is made falls within a municipal bye- 
law, so the case is brought before the magistrate by the Corporation, and 
the police only serve process on the parties concerned. Finally, a large 
number of these cases are noted by the police whilst the offence is still hot, 
and an example can be made summarily. Of the more serious offences, forgery 
falls into the second category, and so do false evidence and bribery on the 
relatively rare occasions on which they are brought into court, and offences 
relating to marriage, which are by no means rare, in some parts of the 
country at least. Interchanges between the two classes are occasionally 
made when the Criminal Procedure Code is under revision, with a view to 
furthering the more prompt discovery or disposal of the charge. Though 
the actual numbers of charges differ considerably from year to year, as the 
following tables will show, their relative proportions are fairly uniform, so 
the returns for 1891 may be safely used for purposes of comment. In that 
year, out of some 1,301,100 offences reported, 56 per cent, come under the 
head of cognisable, and 44 are classed as non-cognisablq. Taking the 
O.y. s 4 former 
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former into consideration first, the actual number of cases reported under 
the chief heads are given in the following statement for several years : — 


Charge Deported. 

im. 

1884. 

1880. 

1883. 

i 

1890. 

1891. 

M ardor • 

1,770 

1,073 

2, -291 

2,450 

2,424 

2,540 

Other serious offences against”) 
the pmon - - -/ 

18,014 

20,135 

27,568 

27,930 

27,055 

j 27,343 

Rioting, and other offences | 
against the public peace - j 

7,8*25 

10,284 

10,857 

11,195 

10,815 

11,000 

f Gang robbery ( dneoity ) 

J Cattle theft 
l Other thefts 
[Housebreaking - 

081 

21,577 

152,74a 

79,527 

975 

10,319 

175,529 

104,408 

2,953 

21,107 

108,384 

108,003 

1,870 

20,863 

175,250 

130,900 

1,031 

20,373 

179,832 

142,040 

1,013 

20,807 

178,735 

153,581 

, Public or local nuisances - 
t Vagrancy, &e. - 

81,208 

11,024 

07,920 

9,109 

103,359 

11,201 

110,445 

10,710 

128,184 

14,130 

136,710 

17,253 

Total cognisable charges - 

585,004 

578,745 

(537,574 

088,518 

705,704 

732,832 


According to this return, the number of cognisable charges has been 
steadily rising for the last 11 years, though, if we take the items 
separately, it appears that only house-breaking and nuisance manifest 
this tendency. In the rest there are periodical fluctuations. But it is 
worth while to examine this statement in a proportional form. As it 
stands, it shows one charge of this class to every 340 of population in 
1880; to every 327 in 1886, and to every, 298 in 1891. For purposes of 
comparison, however, it is safer to take, not the charges, which are 
influenced by a great number of conditions, but the convictions, which, 
though they vary considerably, are subject to fluctuation less in extent and 
on more uniform lines. The following table, accordingly, gives the per- 
centage of each of the above-mentioned offences in which a conviction 
followed the charge, on the total number of convictions passed in cognisable 
cases for the years selected. In order to confirm the opinion above- 
expressed, that the judgment of a court is loss liable to fluctuation than the 
tendency to bring a charge, the percentage of convictions are added, and 
these, on the whole body of crime, if not in all cases on the individual 
offence, show but insignificant variation. In 1880 just under 43 per cent., 
and in 1886 just under 44 were convicted ; whilst the figure for the last 
year of the series falls a little short of both : — 



1880. 

1886. 

1891, 

Charges. 

Percentage 
on Total 
Convictions 
on 

Cognisable 

Charges. 

Percentage 
on Con- 
victions on 
Total 
Charges 
reported. 

Percentage 
on Total 
Convictions 
on 

Cognisable 

Charges. 

Percentage 
of Con- 
victions on 
Total 
Charges 
reported. 

Percentage 
on Total 
Convictions 
on 

Cognisable 

Charges. 

Percentage 
of Con- 
victions on 
Total 
Charges 
reported. 

Murder - 

0*31 

44 

0*28 

33 

0*31 

37 

Other serious offences against 
the person - 

3'5G 

49 

4*02 

40 

3*90 

43 

Rioting and other offences 
against the public peace - 

1*77 

57 

1*80 

46 

1-81 

50 

Gang robbery (dacoity) 

013 

32 

0*10 

15 

0*12 

23 

Cattle theft - 

| 3*31 

38 

2*39 

31 

2*63 

30 

Other theft - - - 

1973 

32 

17*63 

20 

18-22 

31 

Housebreaking * 

5-24 

1G 

4*00 

10 

5*81 

12 

Public or local nuisances 

29*01 

00 

3303 

91 

40-93 

91 

Vagrancy, &c. 

3*41 

78 

2*94 

72 

418 

73 

Other cognisable offences 

33^3 

— 

32‘?0 

— 

! 22.00 

i 

i 

i 

Total, cognisable - 

100*00 

42*9 

i 100-00 

1 

43*8 

1 

1 

1 

100-00 

41 5 

t 
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It is difficult to assign to the decreased proportion any special cause, crime and 
such as the increased reverence for the technical side of the law, or the Criminal Justice. 
greater efficacy of legal practitioners in harmony with the spread of their 
employment. For the present, it is enough to notice that the results for 
all the three years agree so far as to show the highest ratio of conviction 
in the less serious cases, such as nuisance, vagrancy, and rioting. The 
other column of the statement are more relevant to the subject imme- 
diately before us, namely, the prevalence of the more serious offences. 

Out of the total number of convictions passed for cognisable offences, 
a proportion varying between 66 and 73 per cent, fall under one 
or other of the offences specified in the table, the tendency being in the 
direction of their increasing preponderance. But it must also be noted 
that in the three years, 29, 34, and 41 per cent., respectively, of the total 
number of convictions were passed in cases of nuisance, and that this is 
the only class of offence that shows a decided and steady increase. It is 
true that rioting and minor offences against public tranquillity tend in the 
same direction, but the movement is of the very slightest, but the rest 
oscillate considerably. If nuisance and vagrancy be deducted, the more 
serious offences are reduced to 34, 30, and 33 per cent, of the whole. 

Taking a few of these separately, house-breaking, with which is included 
house-trespass with intent to commit an offence, comes next in relative number 
to theft, but the proportion of convictions is the lowest in the list. It 
appears, therefore, that the charge is too often made somewhat recklessly. 

It is one that is easily brought against anyone who may be reasonably pre- 
sumed to have intimate knowledge of the complainant’s premises. It 
covers, too, the disposal of moveable property, the loss of which happens 
to be temporarily convenient, and is useful, according to the ideas of a 
portion of the community, in other respects. Thefts, again, are peculiarly 
difficult to prove in India, where the property thus obtained is by no means 
easy to identify, owing to the tendency to uniformity in the use of orna- 
ments and household vessels, and the habit of hoarding cash, and of dis- 
regarding the numbers of currency notes that may fall into the possession 
of the travelling public. In many cases, too, as was mentioned above, the 
question involved is purely one of title, and the charge of theft is brought 
with the view of recovering the property in dispute. Cattle lifting is most 
rife, so far as British territory is concerned, in Sindh and the South-West 
Panjab, but there arc numerous cases of a less organised character in the 
North-West Provinces, where in a season of scanty rainfall it is the 
practice to turn loose the weakly cattle on to the village waste on the 
chance of their picking up a meagre livelihood thereon. In this Province, 
therefore, the distinction between theft and the misappropriation of stray 
animals is an important one, and on investigation the number of charges 
that can rightly form the subject of magisterial inquiry is reduced far below 
that of the cases first reported. Rioting, again, is a charge of a very com- 
prehensive character, and includes the ordinary disturbance of the public 
peace consequent on the participation of the neighbours in a domestic 
grievance, which is natural amongst a people that live chiefly out of doors, 
to the serious conflicts between religious bodies in the principal cities. 

Since 1885, when important festivals of the Musalman and the Brahmanic 
forms of faith happened to come into chronological coincidence, disturbances 
of this sort have been necessarily more frequent, irrespective of other and 
local causes of dissension. The most serious rioting however, between 
these communities has taken place since the close of the period to which 
the returns under discussion relate, and will be mentioned in the review for 
1892-93 or the succeeding year. We thus reach the residuum of murder, 
gang-robbery, and serious offences against the person, such as culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder, hurt with dangerous weapons and other 
grievous hurt, .and so on. These last are of a miscellaneous nature, and all 
that need be said of them is that they have increased according to the 
return of convictions in a considerably higher ratio in the decade than the 
murders, and that the lesser amongst them are by far the most numerous, 
as, is only to be expected. They were proved in only about 9,000 instances 
in 1880, and in 11,900 in 1891. Murders were reported in the proportion 
of one in 111,754 of the population in 1881, one in 90,941 in 1886, taking 
o.g. T the 
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tlie mean increase of the five years as a guide, aud one in 86,000 in 1891. 
But it will have been noted that only from 37 to 44 per cent, of the ‘ cases 
are proved against the accused, so that the three ratios, if convictions only 
be considered, become one to 253,908, 270,931, and 232,246, respectively. 
There has been, no doubt, a considerable increase, though the proportion of 
convictions has fallen, as above stated. It is worth while to show the local 
distribution of this offence in the three years selected, along with the con- 
victions and sentences of death. This is done in the following statement, taken 
from the Statistical Abstract. 

Murder Cases. 


Province. 

1880. 

1885. 

1891. 


Cases 
Repot ted. 

Con- 

victions. 

Persons 
Sentenced 
to Death. 

1 

Cases 
Repot ted. 

Con- 

victions. 

Persons 
Sentenced 
to Death. 

Cases 

Reported. 

Con- 

victions. 

Persons 
Sentenced 
to Death, 

Bengal - 


295 

100 

70 

376 

74 

31 

307 

107 

41 

North-West Provinces 

- 

1371 

177 

09 

460 

176 

102 

545 

224 

123 

Panjab - 

- 

351 

170 

148 

514 

174 

64 

470 

201 

72 

Central Provinces 

. 

81 

33 

28 | 

127 

30 

21 

123 

66 j 

47 

Assam - 

- 

33 

12 

4 

30 

10 

4 

21 

4 

— 

Madras - 

- 

285 

130 

10*2 

308 

103 

35 

450 

124 

! 4U 

Bombay 

_ 

2 26 

04 

93 

189 

65 

31 

224 

05 

! 39 

Lower Raima 

- 

102 

48 

40 

185 

40 

02 

157 

55 

1 34 

Upper Burma 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 

41) 

28 

Berar - 

- 

25 

11 

1 

30 

12 

5 

41 

11 

Q 

Ajmer, Coorg, &c. 

- 

10 

2 

2 

9 

3 

5 

8 

4 

1 

India - - - - 

- 

1,779 

783 

50c 

2,234 

705 

380 

2,546 

040 

427 


The year 1885 is substituted for 1886, because the details by Provinces for 
the latter are not at hand. So far as reported cases are concerned., the 
North-West Provinces stand first, though in 1885 the Panjab outstripped 
them. But in convictions the latter fell below. Bengal and Madras come 
next, the latter showing superiority in the matter of convicted cases. 
Burma, considering its sparse population, comes very high in the list, both 
in the Upper and Lower Divisions. On comparing the return of convic- 
tions with that of capital sentences, it appears that in 1880, not counting 
Burma, whore, as in 1885, more people were sentenced than convicted, 74 
per cent, of those convicted were sentenced to death. By 1885, with the 
same deduction, the proportion had fallen to 48, and in 1891 to 43 per cent. 
The anomaly in the Burma return is not explained in the record, and it 
may possibly be due to sentences deferred from the previous year, though 
its recurrence is remarkable. Taking the three years together for India 
proper, the mean percentage of those sentenced to death is 55 on the 
number convicted of murder. This proportion is found in the Panjab. 
In the North-West Provinces it rises to 56, in Bombay to 64, and in the 
Central Provinces to 69. On the other hand, in Bengal it is 51, and 50 only in 
Madras. The return deals, it should be remembered, with sentences only, and, 
from a separate return, it appears that the order was finally carried out in 
373 cases, or 85 per cent, of the former. 

The last of the offences in this class that we need consider is that of 
dacoity, or gang robbery. This, it may be explained, means, in the eye of 
the law, that five or more persons were concerned in the offence. Here, 
again, as in the case of cattle theft, we find two grades of operation. First, 
the fortuitous concurrence of the requisite number of men to rob a house 
or string of carts, and so on ; and, secondly, the attacks of organised bands, 
often well armed, and under special leaders. The former generally break 
out in a season of scarcity or high prices of food, and the offences are 
probably isolated from each other, if, that is, the police are in an efficient 
state. The second and more serious form of gang robbery is more fitful in 
its prevalence, and the first, essential to. its success is an efficient leader, 
and the second, perhaps, the proximity , of one, or better still, several, Native 
States, across the frontiers of which the band can effect its escape to & 
distance from the scene of its last exploit, trusting to the clashing of juris- 
dictions and the general apathy in such matters of the rural population, to 
get a fair law. In some cases, again, the occurrence of these outbreaks 
is due to the disturbed state of the country, and the presence of the 

requisite 
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requisite lawless element in the community as in Burm a in 1888-89. We Chime and 

must put, however, the so-called dacoities of the last-named Province into Cltn[INAL Ju3TICE ' 

a class by themselves. These occurrences, in fact, were not, correctly 

speaking, gang robberies at all, but part of a regular system of guerilla 

warfare that broke out under several influential members of the late king’s 

military force, on the dispersal of the latter after the occupation of the 

country by the British troops. Similarly, in the Lower Division of the 

Province, the disturbances on the borders of the newly-acquired territory 

formed a favourable bed for the reception of the seeds of rebellion that were 

sedulously scattered by emissaries from across the frontier to the east and 

north. The origin and development of the movement were thus entirely 

political. The standard of revolt was actually raised in Shwegyin, one of 

the eastern districts, by a leader of a religious order, and a few successful 

raids on villages in the neighbourhood served to disseminate the spirit of 

unrest throughout the Province. Large bands under recognised leaders, 

ravaged a good part of the country, and were not put down without 

recourse to military aid. By the middle or end of 1887 all but two districts 

had been restored to tranquillity, and then began the sporadic outbreak of 

crimes, accompanied by violence, that really bore the character of the ordinary 

gang robbery. The gangs perpetrating these offences were small compared 

to those of the previous two years, of local origin, and relatively restricted 

operation. The suppression of these fell within the scope of ordinary 

police duties, and, after the experience gained against the more formidable 

opposition of the original armed bands, the civil force succeeded in reducing 

this class of crime to its normal limits. In Upper Burma, too, the military 

police disposed of most of the gangs with their leaders within three years 

of the outbreak. As regards the prevalence of gang robberies in the rest 

of India, the following table shows that in the eight years selected, the 

position in the list of the several Provinces is fairly maintained. It may as 

well be explained that between 1880 and 1884 the returns for Madras are 

not available, nor is there a general return for 1886. 


Cases of Dacoity or Gang Robbery. 




1880. 

1884. 

1885. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Province. 


Reported. 

Convicted. 

T3 

31 

-M 

0 

§r 

Convicted. 

Reported. 

0 

u 

• H 
> 
ti 

3 

Reported. 

1 

Reported. 

Convicted. 

i 

5 

s* 

Pd 

23 

.S3 

*> 

g 

c 

Reported. 

Convicted. 

O 

-M 

| 

sr 

Convicted. 

Bengal 

* 

175 

30 

225 

32 

241 

37 

131 

24 

132 

34 

172 

31 

130 

26 

254 

52 

North-West Province 

- 

103 

39 

93 

27 

60 

15 

123 

36 

122 

47 

135 

45 

233 

67 

160 

65 

Panjab - 

- 

64 

12 

73 

27 

54 

8 

122 

9 

130 

25 

95 

44 

82 

26 

72 

14 

Central Provinces - 

- 

36 

27 

32 

19 

20 

3 

23 

3 

25 

9 

28 

12 

42 

21 

25 

15 

Assam - 

- 

4 

0 

15 

6 

10 

1 

13 

1 

7 

4 

a 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Madras 

- 

297 

91 

337 

31 

235 

55 

203 

32 

247 

52 

240 

48 

200 

68 

652 

77 

Bombay 

- 

*215 

86 

68 

28 

63 

18 

84 

20 

111 

26 

125 

30 

93 

41 

112 

38 

Berar - 

- 

27 

14 

28 

7 

19 

7 

16 

6 

19 

8 

10 

6 

23 

2 

36 

7 

Lower Burma 

- 

45 

23 

94 

27 

124 

28 

1,524 

374 

695 

177 

332 

)363 

181 

90 

137 

47 

Upper Burma 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


* 

2,528 

* 

1,185 

/ 

213 

56 

150 

02 

Coorg, &c. - 

- 

10 

0 

7 

2 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

- 

- 

5 

0 

7 

1 

India - 

- 

931 

328 

975 

206 

837 

173 

2,241 

505 

1,490* 

384 

2,328 

5S0 

1,206 

397 

1,613 

378 


* Excluding the figures for Upper Burma, where military operations were in progress. 


In point of numbers, gang robbery is far more frequent in Madras than 
in any other Province, and next to it comes Bengal. In the North-West 
Provinces this offence is committed to an extent that places the Province 
between Bengal and Bombay or the Panjab. But it appears from the 
details given in the annual returns that dacoity in the south is a very 
different affair, as a rule, from the crime with which the administration has 
to grapple in the North-Western and Central Provinces, or on the frontiers 
0.9. it of 
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of Bengal. In Madras, when the offence is not committed by wandering 
gangs of foreigners from the north, or by a few members of the formerly 
predatory classes, both of whom are fairly well known to the police, it is 
traceable to casual bands of the lower orders of village menials, who have 
been driven to this expedient by a continuance of scarcity of grain, which 
last is sold, accordingly, at unusually high rates. Only one or two regularly 
organised bands are mentioned, and these are found mainly along the hill 
sides on the North-eastern coast. In a few cases the attack in question 
was proved to be merely the outcome of a feud between neighbouring 
wealthy proprietors, and, but for the opportunity taken by the myrmidons 
of the rival magnates to remove such valuables as came in their way 
during the operations, would have been more fitly classed as rioting. This 
last form of the so-called gang robbery is prevalent, too, in Bengal, where 
not only the landed interests are involved in disputes, but in one or two 
districts there seems also to have been a temporary strike against the 
indigo-planting industry, which was appeased, after some disturbance, by 
conciliatory measures on the part of the leading planters. In Behar, again, 
there have been one or two seasons in the last ten years that had the same 
effect on this form of crime as the corresponding circumstances in the South 
Deccan, and caused a marked increase in the number of attacks upon 
houses and travellers. The organised attempts to obtain possession of 
cattle that were being removed to the slaughter-houses of the larger towns, 
which have been so prominent since the close of the decade, had their 
precursor in a similar attack that took place in the Shahabad district in 
1889, in connection with the propaganda of the Cow Protection Association. 
But the most serious forms of dacoity, in the true sense of the term, were 
those in Midnapore and on the eastern and northern frontier, where the 
offenders had behind them the protection of the swamps of the western 
delta, in the one case, and of the hills of Tipperah and Nepal, in the other. 
Fortunately, in both parts of the Province, the local leaders were caught 
after a season or two, and, as is usual in such circumstances, the followers 
resumed their position in society under a more reputable form of livelihood. 
Before passing to the returns for the North-West Provinces and its neigh- 
bour to the south, it is worth while to point out the distinction between 
Bengal and Madras and the other Provinces in respect to the character of 
what is returned as gang-robbery there, as indicated in the return of con- 
victions for this offence. The mean ratio of convicted to reported cases, 
excluding Burma, where conviction for some years took place otherwise 
than in the courts of justice, was 24 per cent, during the eight years to 
which the return relates. In Bengal, however, it averaged but 17 ; in 
Madras but 18, and in Assam, which, in this, resembles Bengal, the per- 
centage was 19. In the Central Provinces the dacoities are largely the 
work of organised bands, manned chiefly by members of the hill tribes of 
the neighbourhood under well-known leaders. During the decade the hero 
of these exploits was one Tatia, a Bhil by tribe, of whom there are tales of 
chivalry current from which he was in life dignified by such titles as the 
Indian Rob Roy or Robin Hood, though his end was less honourable 
than that of those worthies. The success of the police against these bands 
has been of late above the average, and they have secured the conviction 
of nearly half the cases sent for trial in the eight years. When we come to 
the North-West Provinces, we find that this offence, apart from mere riots 
accompanied by the forcible removal of property, has, on more than one 
occasion, broken out during the decade with exceptional violence, though 
happily, the closing years of the period in question have seen nearly the 
last of it in its more serious form. It appears that unless continuous 
supervision of a stringent character is maintained, there is present every 
element that is likely to ensure a brilliant, though probably a brief, career of 
successful outlawry. The criminal tribes indigenous to the Province are 
unusually numerous, though the density of the population around them 
obscures this fact. The population is agricultural to a remarkable extent, 
and, from the conditions of village life in India, distinctly timid of co-operation 
with any one outside their own community in extirpating a common evil. The 
Province is bordered on the north, west, and part of the south bv native States, 
where, till a new departure was made last year on the side of the chiefs, the 

leaders 
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leaders of the bands of dacoits roamed at their will, full twenty times feared cui.uf 

for once they were respected by the community at large, which Was Criminal Justice 

obnoxious to their vengeance in case of betrayal. From the Nipal tarai, 

still more from Gwalior, Dholpur, and the northern states of Bundelkhand, 

these leaders marked down their quarry and made their raid on it, only 

to disappear in the course of the night. The revival of these attacks began 

in 1884, and continued, with the help of the increased robberies of travellers 

and carts which followed the bad seasons of the intermediate period, till 

last year, when most of the leaders had been either killed or betrayed. In 

1891-92 no less than three of the more renowned were disposed of in 

Central India, and the year before, a well-known Meerut freebooter also 

met his fate. The percentage of convictions on reported cases was 327, or 

about the same as in Bombay, where the dacoities were not, during the 

period under review at all events, of a like serious nature, though probably 

more truly gang robberies than their cognomen in Madras or Bengal. 

Speaking generally, the frequency of the ordinary raid of this sort, and 
certainly the continued immunity of the organised bands, is to a great 
extent due to the apathy of the villagers, or their aversion from giving 
timely information to the authorities, so that for months, and not only in 
the wilder parts of the country, a proclaimed offender will probably live 
on the fat of the land within a few miles of a strong police force in pursuit 
of him. Another feature in the case is the existence not only of the 
known criminal tribes, who are pretty well under surveillance, but of the 
classes that furnish, as a sort of traditional black-mail, the contingent of 
village watchmen and similar servants of the community, since in this class 
is to be found all the raw material for a successful dacoit, all that is 
wanted to make his qualities available in that capacity being a leader, an 
unsettled state of the country-side, and, necessarily, some slight relaxation 
in the administration of the police, or a decrease in that force either 
numerically or in efficiency. 

A few lines of comment are now required as to the forms of offence in Minor offences, 
which the police cannot act on their own responsibility, but upon warrant 
or summons issued by a magistrate. These constitute, as has been said 
above, some 44 per cent, of the reported crime of the year. The returns 
are so uniform, on the whole, that those for 1891-92 may serve as the 
groundwork for the following remarks. Out of some 562,300 cases, then, 
it appears that nearly a quarter are municipal prosecutions and nuisances 
under the Penal Code, other than those requiring urgent action through 
the police. Mischief, in its various forms, constitutes about 5 per cent, 
more. We then reach the large class of which insult, assault, and hurt are 
the principal members. Of these there are 45 per cent., so that for all 
other offences of this sort, forgery, perjury, cheating, and the like, some 25 
per cent, remains. In this residuum, again, it seems that a not inconsider- 
able portion is taken up by disputes as regards marriage, a fertile source of 
dissension in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and the Panjab, where 
these cases numbered about 4,000, 4,800, and 5,100, respectively. It is not 
worth while to spend much time over the more trivial offences, but the 

marginal statement serves to show the 
difference between the provinces in 
respect to the three principal charges 
brought, assault, hurt, and insult. The 
three are taken as a single aggregate, and 
on this is shown the relative frequency of 
each charge. It is needless to add that 
the figures bear but little relation to the 
results of the trial, if the case proceeds 
to that stage. First, then, it appears 
that the peaceful Burman contents him- 
self, or perhaps we should add the other 
gender, with abuse to a far greater 
extent than the other races. Assault, it 
may be explained, technically means the 
show, not the use, of criminal force, and 
hurt, of the ordinary description here in 
t 3 question. 


PROVINCE. 

Percentage on the Sum of the 
Three Offences of 

Insult, 

Assault. 

Hurt. 

Bengal - 

5 

72 

23 

North-West Provinces - 

3 

24 

73 

Panjab - 

4 

56 

40 

Central Provinces 

5 

65 

30 

Assam - 

5 

80 

15 

Madras - 

9 

65 

26 

Bombay - 

14 

16 

70 

Burma - 

22 

44 

34 

INDIA - - - 

7 

50 

43 


o.y. 
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question, is a step beyond assault. To this pitch the Burman does not 
often rise. On the other hand, the Bombay offender, being once roused, 
wastes little time in the exhibition of criminal force, but straightway advances 
to its application. It is much the same in the North-West, except that he 
seems to be more in the habit there of announcing that he is about to 
begin actual warfare. But in Madras and Bengal, still more markedly in 
Assam, abuse is accompanied by action, though the action seldom extends 
as far as contact with the adversary’s person, or even to the projection of 
missiles with sufficient precision of aim to justify the more serious charge. 
It is curious, at first sight, to find the Panjabi below the average in causing 
hurt, but probably the issue of a quarrel amongst the rural or more 
turbulent communities of the frontier province more frequently finds its 
billet in the section of the charge-sheet that has been dealt with above. 

The next topic with which this chapter has to deal is the working of the 
Criminal Courts. The following table shows the number of persons under 
trial during the year 1891-92, which will serve to illustrate the matter in 
hand as well as a more extended survey : — 


Number of Persons under Trial in the Year 1891-92. 


Province. 

Village 

Courts. 

Magistrate?. 

Sessions 

Courts. 

High 

and 

Chief 

Courts. 

Total. 

Special. 

Subordin 

u. 

cS 

O 

a 

0 

tt 

ate Courts. 

!>s 

S 

*3 

p 

0 

Cm 

Vj 

Benches. 

District and 
Divisional. 

Bengal 


- 

200 

14,502 

205,480 

49,780 

2,516 

3,818 

187 

276,483 

North-West Provinces 

- 

- 

13,867 

6,704 

144,520 

28,074 

0,549 

4,702 

C 

203,422 

Punjab 


- 

3,400 

17,073 

146,422 

14,737 

8,190 

1,227 

161 

191,210 

Central Provinces 


- 

- 

3,835 

27,500 

9,193 

2,528 

313 

- 

43,367 

Assam 


- 

4 

1,097 

17,793 

- 

1,590 

234 

3 

21,321 

Madras 


18,281 

10,506 

- 

299,187 

48,472 

43,903 

2,75C 

226 

423,331 

Bombay 


4,268 

11,705 

18,586 

163,119 

9,922 

26,042 

2,203 

142 

236.587 

Berar - 


- 

3,951 

- 

14,034 

1,496 

626 

292 

16 

21,015 

Ajmer - 


- 

- 

3,123 

4,590 

41 

438 

188 

- 

8,380 

Coorg and Bangalore 


- 

- 

- 

5,269 

3,208 

712 

38 

- 

9,227 

Lower Burma 


- 

133 

9 

52,416 

10,188 

4,212 

1,054 

43 

68,055 

Upper Burma 


- 

19 

- 

20,139 

397 

2,182 

454 

33 

23,224 

India - - 

_ 

22,649 

43,785 

64,529 

1,101,069 

175,508 

100,088 

17,277 

817 

1,525,622 


The above statement needs but little comment. The bulk of the original 
work is done by the stipendiary magistracy of the subordinate grades, and 
a good share of the rest is taken by the honorary and bench magistrates. 
The time of the superior courts is taken up to a great extent, as in the case 
of civil work, with the disposal of appeals and applications after trial, as 
well as with the duties of scrutiny and reference that have been referred to 
above. 

If we consider the number, not of persons brought to trial, but of the cases 
a great _ difference will be found between that reported and that which 
makes its appearance on the court’s record. A little was said above 
regarding the proportion of “ true ” cases, and it was mentioned that 16 per 
cent, of the charges made were struck off during the preliminary investi- 
gation. The proportion sent for trial falls to 7l| per cent. The provinces 
show astonishing variations in this respect. For instance, in Ajmer 87f, 
and in Burma over 80, are thus forwarded, whilst in Assam only 45, and in 

the 
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lie Panjab but 54^ reach the court. The average in Bengal is 60, whilst 

in the North-West Provinces the general mean is 
touched. Madras stands high, with nearly 90, helped, 
possibly, by arrears. But, on the whole, the work is 
nearly all got through punctually, as is proved in the 
marginal table, which gives the percentage of arrears 
on the total for trial. The general average is under 
2 per cent., and this figure is not reached except in 
the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bengal. Con- 
siderable stress is laid on promptitude in the dispatch 
of magisterial work, and with the strict scrutiny 
of the periodical returns dealing with the subject, it 
is probable that the arrears shown at the end of the 
year, amounting in all to little more than 30,000 
persons under trial, represent the usual proportion of remands for fresh 
witnesses or for the defence, and other incidents of an inquiry which it is 
the desire of the governments to reduce to a minimum. 

As to the disposal of the cases actually tried, the marginal table shows 
that in 1891 about half the persons tried were convicted, whereas, 10 

years ago the proportion was 57^ per 


Province. 

Percent- 
age of 
Arrears. 

Bengal - 

2-3 

North-West Provinces - 

1*4 

Pan jab - 

1-6 

Central Provinces 

3-7 

Madras - 

2-2 

Bombay - 

1*5 

India - - - 

1-9 


Province. 

Percentage of 
Persons Convicted* 
on those brought 
to Trial. 

Percentage 

Acquitted. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bengal - 

- 

68*9 

67*5 

30*9 

32*6 

North- W est Provinces 

- 

56-6 

53*1 

43*2 

46*2 

Panjab - 


48-8 

41*8 

51*0 

58*1 

Central Provinces 


64*4 

58-3 

35*0 

41*3 

Assam - 


67*7 

60*0 

38*6 

39*!t 

Madras - 


55*9 

48*2 

42*5 

51*8 

Bombay 


49*4 

39*9 

50*6 

60*0 

Berar - 


52*6 

45*8 

46*8 

53*9 

Ajmor - 


44*1 

59*9 

55*4 

39*8 

Coorg - 


42*1 

26*6 

57*8 

73*1 

Lower Burma 


66*8 

61*7 

32*7 

38*2 

Upper Burma 


- 

67*2 

- 

31*8 

India - - 

- 

57*5 

51*6 

41*9 

i 

48*2 


« including those committed or referred to other tribunals. 


cent. In the latter year the ratio 
fell below half in ■ Bombay, the 
Panjab, Ajmer, and Coorg. In 1891 
the same result is found in the same 
number of provinces, but Berar has 
taken the place of Ajmer. The 
difference in some cases is very 
striking ; the rise in Ajmer, for 
example, and the fall in Bombay and 
Coorg. The correspondence in the 
extent of the fall in such diverse 
parts of India as Assam, Madras, 
Berar, and the Central Provinces 
are as remarkable as the steadiness 
of the ratio in Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces. It is not easy to 
find for the change a cause that is 
likely to prevail over so wide a tract 
with such uniform consequences. 
The standard of evidence may have 
risen, or the inaccuracy of in- 
formants, or, again, the increased employment of legal advisers may have 
tended to reduce the chances of conviction, but none of these are distinctly 

set forth in the annual reviews of the provincial 
work, and, indeed, it is only in using large numbers 
at long intervals that the difference appears striking. 

The appellate work does not help in the solution 
of the above question, for, though there is a tendency 
for the number of appeals to rise in the pro- 
vinces where the ratio of convictions is highest, 
as is necessarily the case, other things being equal, 
it is not invariably so, and the marginal table shows 
that in the Panjab, where the convictions are less 
than half the number of accused, the proportion of 
appeals is the same as in the North-West Provinces, 
where the former ratio is 53 per cent. ; and here, in 
turn, the appellants are relatively more than in 
Bengal, where over 67 per cent, are convicted. The 
highest proportions are found in Burma, where, 
indeed, as we have seen above, the ratio of con- 
victions is high, but where, as the following table 
will show, the applications after judgment meet with less response, in the 
0.9 . t 4 sense 


PROVINCE. 

Percent- 
age of 
Appellants 
on Persons 
brought 
to Trial. 

Bengal - 

10*6 

North-West Provinces - 

13*8 

Panjab - 

13*5 

Central Provinces 

11*2 

Assam - 

9*5 

Madras - 

6*4 

Bombay - 

4*0 

Berar - 

5*9 

Lower Burma 

21*1 

Upper Burma 

36*1 

INDIA - - * 

9*6 


Crime and 
Criminal Justice. 


Appeals. 



CliJMK AND 

Criminal Justice. 


Sentences. 


i.v2 STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 

sense that the appellants understand the term, than in any other part of 
the country : — 


Province. 


Percentage on Appeals or 

Applications for Revision. 


Applications Rejected, &c. 

Decisions Confirmed. 

Decisions Reversed. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bengal - 

- 

- 

24*7 

37 *6 

38*0 

40*1 

20*01 

16*3 

North-West Provinces 


- 

367 

36*1 

36*7 

53-1 

13*0 

14*1 

Punjab - 


- 

37-0 

40*4 

28*2 

22*5 

*20*3 

1G*7 

Central Provinces - 


- 

28-1 

31-0 

30*4 

4*2*7 

21*4 

12*7 

Assam - 


- 

30*7 

38*8 

33*5 

36*2 

16*5 

* 18*0 

Madias - 


- 

13*1 

18*G 

40*5 

42*3 

25*2 

21*8 

Bombay 


- 

1G*1 

29*1 

47*1 

45*3 

18*3 

17*3 

Berar - 


- 

16*4 

39*1 

29*1 

31*1 

30*7 

23*1 

Ajmer - 


- 

— 

35*8 

75-0 

41-3 

12*5 

6*3 

Coorg - 


- 

8-1 

4'0 

48*4 

55*3 

39*1 

30*2 

Lower. Burma 


- 

183 

24*0 

41*7 

58*5 

21*8 

7*6 

Upper Burma 

- 

- 


12*3 , 

— 

70*5 

— 

7*2 

India 

- - 

- 

27*6 

I 

32*5 

37*0 

43*9 

18*9 

15* 4 


On the whole, about 15-4 per cent, of the decisions taken up on appeal 
are reversed, and nearly 44 per cent, confirmed. The power of rejection 
on the face of the record is recognised in 32 per cent, of the cases. The 
rest are otherwise dealt with, or were not disposed of at the end of the 
years in question. In the year 1881 it will be seen the percentage of rejec- 
tions was less, and that of reversals higher. The provincial details give 
the highest proportion of reversals in 1881 to Coorg and Berar, and Ajmer 
and the North-West Provinces stand at the top of the list. Ten years later 
Ajmer is still in the samo position, but Burma is its neighbour, and the 
Central Provinces are ahead of the North-West. The highest proportion 
falls again to Coorg and Berar. These two, with Madras, are the only 
items that advance far above the general mean, and it was much the same 
in 1881. The power of rejection was exercised most frequently in that 
year in the Panjab, with the North-West Provinces very near it in this 
respect. In 1891 the same province is ahead, but the second place is 
taken by Berar, and Assam and Bengal are both in advance of the North- 
West. Taking the proportionate number of appeals lodged with that of the 
rejected, the Panjabi seem to trouble the courts with the least reason, 
though the Burman, owing perhaps to a different judicial system, gets 
least out of his motion. It is not necessary to go further into the 
working of the courts than this for the purposes of the present review. 
The actual figures on which the above tables are based will be found in 
the Statistical Abstracts for the years in question. 

There remains the question of the sentences passed on conviction. The 
description given above of the relatively high preponderance of what may 
reasonably be termed trivial offences in the charge-sheets with which the 
courts have to deal indicates with sufficient clearness the light nature of 
the punishments that, as a rule, fulfil the requirements of justice. The 
following table gives the percentages of each class of sentence for the year 

1891, 
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1891, and on comparing it with the roll for 1881 and 1886, the variations 
will be seen to be practically insignificant. 


PROVINCE. 

Percentage on Total Convicted and 
Sentenced to 

Percentage on Total Imprisoned. 

Percentage of 
Fines 

\ 

Death. 

Transportation. 

Imprisonment. 

Fine. 

Whipping. 

J 

Under Fifteen 
Days. 

Fifteen Days to 
Six Months. 

Six Months to 
Two Years. 

5 

S 

0 

£ 

EH 

0 

Realised on those 
Imposed. 

is 

BS 

!|| 

Hi 

Bengal 

0*02 

0T4 

17*88 

81*07 

0*89 

16*87 

59*89 

19*72 

3*52 

87*21 

5*73 

North-West Provinces - 

0-09 

0-43 

34*29 

58*82 

6*37 

22*93 

50*13 

23*72 

3*22 

76*72 

8*06 

Punjab 

0*09 

0*21 

25*24 

71*93 

2*53 

12*60 

49*67 

32*69 

5*04 

75*73 

11*01 

Central Provinces 

0*19 

019 

32*64 

60*19 

6*79 

3*23 

76*05 

17*69 

2*53 

90*89 

7*76 

Assam ------- 

— 

0*14 

29*16 

67*78 

2*9*2 

29*95 

56*70 

12*14 

1*21 

93*22 

15*42 

Madras ------- 

0*02 

0-09 

17*26 

81*96 

0*67 

29*09 

60*83 

7*57 

2*51 

77*12 

3*88 

Bombay 

0-04 

018 

19*47 

79*52 

0*79 

30*00 

54*58 

12*18 

3*24 

79*34 

7*94 

Berar 

0*02 

0‘43 

15*33 

80*66 

3*56 

12*64 

54*17 

20*63 

12*56 

84*48 

6*00 

Burma 

0T4 

0*96 

28*91 

63*83 

6*16 

7*39 

48*83 

34*59 

9*19 

81*38 

8*16 

India, 1891 

0-06 

0-24 

22*73 

74*42 

2*55 

20*16 

55*27 

20*68 

3*89 

80*86 

7*34 

» 1886 

0*05 

0*39 

22*72 

74*75 

2*05 

20*91 

57*82 

17*15 

4*12 

79*95 

9*02 

„ 1881 

0-08 

0-21 

22-66 

73*52 

3*53 

27*61 

51*14 

17*84 

3*41 

80*43 

8*30 


Sentences of death have gone down a little, as has been already mentioned, 
in favour of those for transportation. Imprisonment is almost stationary, 
and fines have slightly increased. Powers of sentencing to whipping were 
modified to some extent during the decade, a fact which probably accounts 
for the decrease in the relative number of sentences under that head. 
Three-fourths of the sentences are those of fine, and the rapid growth of 
prosecutions for nuisance and offences against municipal law, apart from the 
number of trivial charges of insult and assault, contributes to this result. 
It appears that fines are more numerous, compared to the total number of 
sentences, amongst the peaceful but loquacious populations of Bengal and 
Madras, whilst the North-West and Central Provinces, followed closely by 
Burma, show the largest proportions of severe sentences. Short terms of 
imprisonment are most in vogue in Bombay, Madras, and Assam. In Burma, 
Berar, and the Panjab they are at a discount, and in the Central Provinces, 
they only just outnumber the longest sentences. On the other hand, the 
last-named Province takes the first place in point of sentences within the 
power of what are known as the second and third-class magistrates, that 
is, from a fortnight to six months, which jurisdiction includes, as the state- 
ment given in a former section shows, the greater part of the magisterial 
work of the country. The column relating to the payment of compensation 
in the table under discussion, shows that the provisions of the new law 
extending the power of awarding compensation in the case of complaints 
found to be without foundation have not yet taken effect, and, indeed, this 
point is specially noted in at least one of the provincial reviews. It does 
not seem, however, that the system of awarding amends in this way follows 
the record of rejections, acquittals, or discharges, except, perhaps, in 
Assam. A point of detail which it has not been thought worth while to 
work out provincially may be here mentioned, namely, the proportion of 
fines of less than 10 rupees inflicted. For the whole of India this was 
677 in 1881 ; in 1886 it had arisen to 89‘3, and in 1891 there was a retro- 
cession to 87 "9. Thus, in the last-named year, only 12 persons in every 
hundred of those fined were sentenced to pay more than Ex. 1 ; or, 
referring to the total number of persons convicted, about 9 per 
cent, were punished to the above extent, against 8^ similarly mulcted 
10 years ago. 

To summarise the working of the system of detecting or preventing 
crime and of administering justice in the present day is a task beyond the 
scope of this review. In general outline it has been shown above how 
the statistics fail in several very important points to represent the true 

0.9. tJ facts. 
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STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND MATERIAL 


Okimea.ni> f ac t s . The classification of trivial and serious offences under a single 

eiminal us i ice. definition is but one of these defects. Another possibly 

misleadiDg feature is the increase in the number of reported cases, of 
which the diminishing proportion of convictions is but a slight corrective. 
The multiplication of police stations, together, perhaps, with some little 
improvement in the quality of the officers in charge thereof, and the better- 
organisation of the village police in some parts of India has probably 
materially helped in the increase of the number of cases brought to notice 
in the returns which were formerly either not recorded, because there 
seemed no chance of their discovery, or simply because they never came to 
the ears of the police at all. But there is still much that passes entirely 
outside official action. In Bengal, for instance, a few years ago it was 
re-stated by the local authorities that a very large proportion of the 
serious crime of the province goes unpunished, and still more is undetected. 
To a less extent this is probably true of many other parts of India, and 
it seems generally accepted that of late years there has been a tendency 
for both crime and the difficulty of conviction to increase. It must be 
recollected that the population, however law-abiding in the main, is a vast 
one, so that a numerous army of police is required to serve the ends of 
justice throughout the country. The supply of efficient agency is by no moans 
unlimited, and the salaries of this army is now a matter for serious 
consideration. The village watchmen, who stands at the base of tiro police 
arrangements, is but an irregular workman, and, when not himself a 
member, past or present, of one of the criminal fraternities of the neigh- 
bourhood, is under the authority of the leaders of public opinion in the 
village : and public opinion in India is an apathetic, if not an adverse, 
influence in the investigation of local crime. The chief landlord of the 
place, who was formerly one of the first persons to be informed of the 
occurrence of any serious crime, is now losing, it is said, his influence, and 
the police have to work on such evidence as they can themselves procure, 
and, rightly or wrongly, they are an unpopular body. Then, again, they 
have in India to deal with numerous communities of hereditary as well as 
habitual offenders, men whose caste or tribe is traditionally addicted to 
offences against property. The supervision of those bands forms, in many 
provinces, no inconsiderable portion of the labours of the police force. In 
recent years the practice of demanding security for good behaviour from 
the known leaders of the communities in question, as well as of registering 
the families or settling them on lands in certain tracts, has had its effect, 
though more stringent measures seem necessary, and are under con- 
templation. As regards the action of the courts, too, a good deal has been 
said of late. The advance of the administration, as a whole, carries with 
it, no doubt, an increasing tendency to insist upon the evidence produced 
against the accused being of a quality that upholds legal certainty of guilt, 
as distinguished from that minor degree of conviction that is generally 
quoted as moral certainty. This, no doubt, places the accused at a 
distinct advantage, especially as he can now usually secure the aid of a 
professional adviser ; whereas the police, if left to themselves to prosecute 
their charge, have neither the training of a lawyer nor any sympathy w ith 
the system of law to which they have to minister. The criminal law in 
force in India, it has been pointed out, is not in any way a local growth, 
but is based on notions evolved in totally different circumstances by a 
different ra.ee of people, whose object invariably was to protect the subject 
against his ruler ; the whole system connoting public sympathy with 
equity and the desire to have justice done. This is by no means the case 
in India, and it is no wonder that amongst the people at large who have 
had experience of the working of this branch of the law, the impression is 
that the provisions unduly favour the chance of escape of a person who is 
really guilty. This, too, is quite apart from the different appraisement of 
crime in India, when compared with England, so that, in the former 
country, the Penal Code may be said to hold up, in some respects, 
the ideal of what oughts to be, not what is, considered to be crime. 
The regard for technical excellence in the record of an inquiry is 
carried, again, a step higher, in connection with the appellate work of 
the courts, so that the reviews point out that it is a top common fault of 

the 
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the native magistrates who preside over the lower courts to pass a decision 

with the fear of reversal before their eye, and to acquit, accordingly, in all ErMINAL ' lsTICt - 

but the very simplest or plainest cases. The tendency is also mentioned of 

the same class of officer to draw no distinction between the functions of 

the court in a magisterial inquiry, where it is the duty of the trying officer 

“ to satisfy himself before acquittal for want of evidence that the sources of 

evidence have been exhausted, and to take all reasonable precaution that 

guilt does not go unpunished,” and those he has to perform in a civil suit, 

where he has merely “to hold the balance between the two litigating 

parties.” Finally, it is alleged that this class of magistrate is too prone to 

pass unduly lenient sentences. It has been seen above that most of the 

magisterial work of the year, excluding that done by benches and honorary 

magistrates, who are of the same class, passes through the hands of the 

subordinate stipendiary magistracy, and in the third chapter of this review 

it was explained that all but a small fraction of the Provincial Service was 

recruited from this class. The Government of India has therefore pointed 

■out that the remedy for unsatisfactory working in the respects mentioned 

above, lies in strict supervision by the superior officer, both as regards the 

character of the disposal of the work and its promptitude. 

THE FINANCES OF LAW AND JUSTICE. 

To conclude this chapter a brief statement is given of the receipts and ^^Totticr! 

■charges that appear in the general accounts under the head of “ Law and 
Justice,” subtracting from them the items that relate to Jails and their 
administration. It is also worth while to add in the statement the amount 
received on account of Court fee stamps, deducting the discount to vendors. 

It will be seen that both the receipts and the charges have been rising, 
the one continuously, the other nearly so, during the eleven years specified. 


YEAR. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 

Departmental. 

Court Fee 
Stamps (net). 

Total. 


Rx. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-8*2 

355,001 

2,278,220 

2,633,221 

2,396,633 

236,588 

1882-83 

309,591 

2,277,381 

2,586,972 

2,442,177 

144,795 

1883-84 

293,055 

2,391,269 

2,084,324 

2,477,103 

207,221 

! 884-85 

272,410 

2,461,759 

2,734,169 

2,542,071 

192,098 

1885-80 

277,872 

2,484,585 

2,762,457 

2,602,370 

160,087 

1880-87 - - - - 

287,550 

2 . 060, 120 

2.852,070 

2,595,353 

257,317 

1887-88 

305,147 

2,623,121 

2,928,208 

2,651,051 

277,217 

1888-89 

336,307 

2,625,405 

2,901,712 

2,694,252 

267,460 

1889-90 

353,804 

2,734,433 

3,088,237 

2,716,275 

371,962 

1890-91 

355,522 

2,691,058 

3,040,580 

2,759.431 

287,140 

1891-92 - - - - 

325,843 

2,861,462 

3,187,305 

2,840,007 

347,298 


It is clearer, also, to show the items that are summarised above, along 
with the provincial details. As there is no object in doing this for more 
than a single year, the table given on next page contains the returns for 
1891-92 only. It does not appear to require comment. 
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The Finances of 
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Receipts, 1891-92. 
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Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Sale-proceeds of TTnclaimed Property, 

18,654 

2,324 

1,814 

1,277 

1,563 

928 

1,725 

2,805 

3,820 

1,316 

1,082 

&c. 




| 








Court Fees realised in Cash - 

31,211 

2,632 

22,556 

736 

1,259 

258 

2,412 

1,212 

105 

30 

11 

General Fees, Fines, and Forfeitures - 

309,081 

79,809 

28,601 

40,126 

10,090 

8,456 

58,956 

31,548 

4,500 

13,122 

33,867 

Pleadership Examination Fees - 

5,558 

2,119 

630 

- 

66 

88 

1,801 

19 

- 

835 


Miscellaneous Fees and Fines: 












Record Room Receipts - 

4,873 

- 

91 

1,588 


~ 

- 

3,194 

- 

- 

- 

Other Receipts .- 

1,080 

- 

1 

39 

281 

49 

199 

401 

- 

45 

65 

Miscellaneous - 

5,386 

1,217 

782 

270 

372 

- 

589 

1,494 

3 

379 

280 

TOTAL - - - 

375,843 

88,101 

54,475 

44,036 

13,631 

9,779 

65,682 

40,673 

8,434 

15,727 

35,305 


Charges, 1891-92. 
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Salaries, Establishments, and 
Contingencies of : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

, 

Rx* 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Jtx. 

High Courts 

271,708 

114,130 

37,417 


1 - 

- 

54,732 

65,429 

- 

- 

- 

Chief Court ----- 

30,584 


- 

30,584 

-- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

Judicial Commissioners* 

34,741 

- 

12,787 

- 

6,500 

130 

- 

1 4,251 

415 

4,888 

5,770 

Recorder - 

6,727 

- 

- 

- 

, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,727 

Law Officers 

87,797 

31,524 

12,542 

6,690 

365 

427 

12,711 

18,236 

358 

350 

4,594 

Administrators General - 

420 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

120 

300 

- 

- 

- 

Civil and Sessions Courts - 

1,250,081 

435,927 

229,980 

116,690 

3,924 

18,338 

239,957 

188,287 

8,035 

1,628 

7,900 

Criminal Courts - 

1,008,007 

224,423 

158,073 

132,621 

00,137 

35,309 

100,172 

125,920 

17,398 

70,917 

83,637 

Coroner’s Courts - 

2,700 

1,430 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

| 1,204 

- 

- 

- 

Presidency Magistrates * 

19,874 

7,043 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,044 

7*787 


- 

- 

Courts of Small Causes - 

70,900 

20,137 

6,024 

3,908 

3,410 

- 

8,705 

23,777 

581 

- 

3,704 

PLEADERSHIP EXAMINATION 

Charges, 

2,518 

782 

017 

1 

... 

3 

10 * 

1,040 

- 


00 

- 

REFUNDS 

51,828 

12,876 

3,551 

6,423 

1,070 

044 

7,959 

4,223 

985 

4,009 

10,082 

Total * - - 

2,839*091 

848,278 

461,000 

290,922 

75,435 

54*868 

450, *10 

i 

439,474 

27,772 

81,862 

122,474 


Charges in England : £. 

Passage and outfit allowance of a Judge of the High Court of the North* West Provinces 3oo 

Salary of Privy Council Reporter under arrangement made by Government of India* &o. 1X0 

Tea-drier for Port Blair, Convict Settlement, &o. ISO 


- * - - - L639 


TOTAL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLICE AND PRISONS. 

The working of tlie Police system is a subject so intimately bound up with 
that of the prevalence and detection of crime and the results of judicial inquiry 
into criminal charges, that nearly all that need he said about it in a general 
view like the present has been included in the preceding chapter. It is 
theiefore proposed to treat now mainly of the organisation and distribution 
of the different sections of the force, matters which have been the subject of 
considerable discussion within the period to which this review relates. 

Setting on one side the special branches of police engaged in harbours, 
under municipalities, and on railways, where separately organised, the two main 
classes which have to be considered are tho^e of the village or rural police, and 
the district or regular, force. The latter is subdivided, again, in Assam and 
Burma, into the civil and the military sections, and in the West of India, too, 
there are special corps under a semi-military organisation. It is the creation 
of the British administration, whereas the village system, in some form or other, 
prevailed throughout the more settled parts of India when they were still under 
native or Musalman rule. 

Under the system of delegation of authority that was usual under those 
regimes, the power of revenue collection carried with it to a great extent that 
of dealing with local crime within the ci-cle of the delegate’s administration. 
The village, which was the unit of revenue responsibility, except in the semi- 
populated tracts, such as Bengal, was also answerable for crime within its 
boundaries. The headman was assisted in preventing or detecting offences by 
a watchman, who was and is, as we have seen in the last chapter, very often a 
member of the tribe to whom the hulk of the local crime could be traced. His 
position in the village community was recognised as a sort of blackmail, or a 
guarantee that the crops of those who entertained him should be unmolested by 
his comrades from other parts of the district. The extent of the responsibility 
of the village as a whole for crimes traceable to it, varied in different parts of 
India. The most simple and comprehensive system of enforcing the principle 
in question was that of the Marathas and possibly their predecessors in power 
in the west of India, according to which, the village to which the footsteps of an 
offender were traced by the watchman of the place where the offence had been 
committed was bound to make good the compensation settled by custom, 
provided always that it could not carry on the trail to another village. Whether 
this last feat was duly accomplished or not, was left to the watchmen of the two 
places concerned to decide. The plan above described has long fallen into disuse 
in British territory, though tracking is in some places efficiently conducted. 
The headman and the watchman, however, have still important functions to 
fulfil in respect to offences against the criminal law. The former is bound to do 
what he can to prevent such occurrences, the latter to detect them, and in any 
case to give information to the regular police at the nearest station without 
delay. But. here, as a rule, their function ends, and the distinction between 
them and the district agency is sharply drawn. Whilst recognising that the two 
systems cannot be completely co-ordinated, the Government of India and the Local 
authorities have, of late years, been taking steps to secure a greater degree of 
harmony in working, and, whilst maintaining the local character of the village 
system, to increase its efficiency without turning the watchman into an ill-paid 
subordinate of rhe district police. In many parts of the country, for instance, 
the watchman is paid by the grant of a plot of ihe village land, a method of 
remuneration which it is sought to replace by a regular cash payment, wherever 
the change can be affected without seriously disorganising the communal system. 
In the North-West Provinces, for instance, where both are in force, the cash- 
payment is well established, but in Oudh it has been introduced only since 1892, 
and has been still more popularised in both areas by the provision of funds for 
“good conduct allowances” to he used in rewarding watchmen who have 
distinguished themselves by special efficiency. In Bengal, where the system was 
till recently decidedly inefficient, an Act of the Local Legislature, passed in 
1892 has remedied some of the more flagrant defects of the former use of this 
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agency. The object of the enactment was to bring the village police into closer 
relations with the executive authority, whilst taking full advantage of the local 
knowledge obtained by this class of agency. The watchmen were, under the former 
Act, appointed by the village “ Panchaiat ” or assembly of notables, which also 
settled the number required for local purposes. Now, however, the nominations 
have to be approved by the District Magistrate, who will also fix their number 
and salaries. It is thus possible to obtain the services of men of a better 
class than the less ambitious or successful of the criminal community. Owing 
to his direct appointment by the District Officer, again, it is hoped that the 
watchman will be raised in the estimation of the regular police, who are said 
to be too prone to regard him as a menial assigned for their service when on tour. 
In Bombay, where the former system, the leading feature of which has been 
already described above, had been widely fostered by the prevalence of 
the predatory clas-es, the village watchman is usually remunerated by a grant 
of land, and in spite of the curtailment of his functions by tlie abolition of the 
compensation system of disposing of criminal complaints, the grant is still held 
in its integrity. Alterations in the system are therefore under the consideration 
of the Local Government, by which the utility of this member of the 
community may be extended, as in Bengal, without placing him outside the 
authority of the headman and under that ot the district police. Finally, in 
Lower Burma, the authority of the village headman was materially strengthened 
by Act III. of 1892, which assimilated the practice to that introduced into the 
upper division of the Province bv Regulation. In 1887 some of the powers 
grantable under the local Village Police Act in Bombay were conferred thereby 
upon selected headmen, and the powers of the district officers were widened 
in the manner adopted on the Panjab Frontier, w here similar conditions had 
been found to prevail. 

We may now pass on to the consideration of the district police. 

This force originated in 1792, when Lord Cornwallis took upon the British 
Government in Bengal the duties of administering justice, which, since the 
assignment of the revenue functions to the East India Company in 1765, had 
remained, though only in name, with the. Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad. Just 
as in the ease of a village, the responsibilities had been vested in the headman, 
so in that of the Revenue assignees of a larger tract, the zamindar was bound 
to help in every way the Government which had granted him the right of 
collection ; so he was answerable for the preservation of peace within his 
jurisdiction. This duty was taken from him in the year above mentioned, and 
imposed on the District Officer. Each district was subdivided into police circles, 
under a native Superintendent, who, with his subordinates, arrested offenders and 
sent them for trial to the Magistrate. The same system was introduced into the 
North-West Provinces. In Madras, the village system, which had been at first 
superseded by the introduction of that copied from Bengal, was re-introduced 
after 15 years or so of the other plan. The headman arrested criminals and 
sent them, not to the Magistrate, but to the Tahsiidar, or subdi visional officer, in 
the first instance, he being the chief police authority in that tract, subordinate, 
of course, to the general authority of the Magistrate of the district. In Bombay 
the same system was adopted, with the difference that the supreme criminal 
court had the general supervision, not the executive. As the complexities of 
administration increased, the police duties grew beyond the powers of the 
magistrate*. Outside the Presidency towns, the separation was first effected 
by that stalwart reformer Sir Charles Napier, who took as his model the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and introduced into the police battalions some elements of 
military discipline. His initiative was followed, not only in Bombay but in the 
Panjab, on its annexation in 1849, and, in the latter with still more regard for 
•lie military side of the organisation. Madras was awakened to the need of re- 
organisation by the disclosures of a Special Commission, and a new police depart- 
ment was formed in 1858, again on the Irish pattern. Three years later, a general 
Police Act was passed for Bengal and Northern India on the same lines. Special 
Police Acts have also been passed by the Presidency Legislatures for both 
Madras and Bombay; for the former, in 1859, and for the latter in 1867, 
amended in 1890. In all Provinces the police are under the supervision of an 
Inspector General, and now form a separate department of the administration. 
Bombay was the last Province to appoint the above named officer, as, up to 1885, 
the police were subordinate to the Divisional Commissioners. The Inspector 
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General is the departmental head, but so far as regards the disposition of the Police ane 
force within the district and its working in respect to crime and conduct of Peisoxs - 
criminal charges, the chief authority still rests with the Magistrate of the 
district. In all provinces the whole force is put through a course of drill and 
military discipline, either at special institutions or by the district Superintendent 
and his Assistant. These officers are usually, if not invariably, Europeans, and 
below them come the Inspectors and other graded officers, who are to a like 
degree natives of India. It is not necessary t» * enter into further detail 
regarding the hierarchy, if the term be allowed, of ihe police force. In Burma 
and Assam, as was remarked above, the conditions require a greater pre- 
dominance of military (raining than of skill in detection or conduct of cases 
before a tribunal. Here, accordingly, we find both civil and military sections 
<>f the force. In Assam the latter are chiefly locally employed in the hill tracts 
and on the frontiers. In Upper Burma, since the outbreak of dacoity in 1886 
and the following years, the military police have been widely posted throughout 
the counti y. In Lower Burma, too, under a scheme sanctioned within the last 
two years, the police are divided into two forces, civil and military, of which the 
latter is numerically the weaker, and is subdivided in turn into two battalions, 
eacli under an adjutant. Both, however, are equally subordinate to the 
Magistrate of the district in which they are posted. It may be observed that 
the civil police, instead of being composed of both natives of Burma and Indians, 
as heretofore, is to be restricted, under the new scheme, to the former, whilst 
the military bodies are to be recruited solely from amongst the martial 
communities of the North of India. The former plan of mixing the two races 
in civil work was found to have a tendency to bring the Indian into all the 
station work, leaving the outlying villages to the Burman, who was thus away 
from the supervision that he required more than the other. Then, again, the 
authorities found that far too much of the detective, work was falling 
into the hands of the foreign agency, which, from ignorauce of the language 
and the people, was unable to cope with it. The efficiency of the force was 
thus falling off, hence the change in its constitution. 

This digression hasbeenmade to indicate ihe peculiar difficulties that attendthe Recent police 
thorough organisation of the police in an Indian province. Within the last half of reforma - 
the decade under review, and even within the last two or three \ ears ofthat period, 
the condition of the police has been materially improved. In 1 886 the attention of 
the Government of India was drawn to the desirability of examining the organisa- 
tion of the police force in the several Presidencies and Provinces, with a view to 
rendering it a more efficient instrument to repress local disturbances, such as 
from time to time occur, especially during the celebration of religious ceremonies 
and observances, of which, moreover, as has been mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, an unusual number of those appertaining to the Musalman and the 
Brahmanic faith respectively have, since 1885, been taking place simultaneously. 

At the time of the appointment of Police Commissioners in 1860, and in the 
course of the subsequent inquiries and re-organisations that took place, the 
principle was recognised that the functions of a civil police were to protect the 
community against all the criminal classes, and to put down riots and all local 
disturbances. It was further provided that, the police should be so far drilled 
and disciplined as to enable them to deal with large crowds of non-military 
persons; that they should carry arms where there was a chance of their often 
having to deal with armed or desperate men, or when the carrying arms was 
necessitated bv any peculiar duty, such as escort duty, guarding treasuries and 
jails, and the like, "but that they should otherwise carry a truncheon only. As 
regards the strength of the police force, it was laid down that if should be no 
stronger than was needtd for purely police purposes, a, reserve being maintained 
at some headquarters to be available against sudden local outbreaks. It has 
been seen from what has been recorded in the preceding chapter, that experience 
generally has shown that in some parts of India at least, the district force is by 
no means as efficient as it ought to be for several of the purposes mentioned 
above. After consultation with the local Governments and Administrations, 
therefore, the Government of. India insisted that the principles laid down in 1860 
should he strictly observed, and that the state of efficiency implied in the 
instructions then issued should be kept up. It was also enjoined upon the local 
authorities tha,t a sufficient reserve should be maintained in every district, if 
possible, but ^it all events at convenient centres, to put down all riots and local 
0 . 9 , u 4 disturbances 
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poLin: and disturbances, and in a fit state of preparation to be concentrated for extraordinary 

Prtsov?. emergencies. As the reserve in question is part of the district force, it is to be 

still available for escort duty, and is useful, too, in training recruits, all of whom 
are, as far as possible, to pass through it, and be capable of serving in it 
whenever occasion requires. The ordinary district reserve is to be armed with 
breech -loading Sniders, converted into smooth bores, whilst the special reserves, 
which are called upon to perform duties of a semi-military nature, are armed 
with the Snider unconverted. Such reserves are posted in the Malabar and 
north-eastern coast districts of the Madras Presidency, where riots have 
occurrred from time to time, and at Dumka, near the Santhal Hills, at Dacca 
and at Bhagalpur, in Bengal, for the same reason. There are also similar 
provisions in case of emergency in six districts of the Central Provinces. 

A still more important step was taken in the years 1888-90 with reference to 
the general improvement of the police force, irrespective of its efficiency in 
repressing disturbance. It had been noticed that there was a tendency for 
certain classes of serious crime to increase in various parts of the country, and 
that greater difficulty was experienced than before in bringing the offenders to 
justice. It is unnecessary to go over the ground already traversed in the last 
chapter, but in the course of the inquiry specially made on this subject, it 
became very clear that, what with the general rise in the standard of administra- 
tion by native agency, the spread of education amongst the middle classes, the 
increased cost of living, and similar influences, the position of the police force 
was getting lowered, and that service in it was bv no means attractive to men 
of the required capacity, whilst, on the other hand, offenders were reaping the 
benefit not only of railways and telegraph lines, but of the greater abundance of 
cheap professional aid, and of the higher standard of proof required by the courts 
in which the police had to produce their case. For all or most of the above 
reasons, the police were falling iri public estimation, and recruits of the right 
sort did not come forward as of yore. It was necessary, accordingly, to improve 
the general position of the upper grades of the force, and to raise the pay of the 
rank and file wherever it was found that the remuneration was far below the 
equivalent of the grave responsibilities that have to be occasionally incurred by 
this class. In the various Provinces schemes have since been considered, and 
in most of the larger ones the reforms proposed have been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. The improvement that, seemed most urgent was that in the 
grade of official employed in the investigation of alleged offences, who, with 
the Inspectors specially deputed to take cases through the magisterial court, has, 
in most cases, received a substantial rise in position and salary. The grade of 
officer to be placed in charge of a Station-house, again, has been raised by the 
grant of a liberal charge-allowance, and additions on the same lines have been 
made in various ways to the pay of the constables. Amongst other changes in the 
Panjab and Central Provinces, a specially deserving and competent Inspector 
is now allowed to pass into the Executive service, as an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, or Deputy Magistrate. The financial result of all these reforms 
has not been to largely increase the cost of the police force, except in the 
North-West Provinces, where the question was very thoroughly sifted by a 
special Commission, and it was found that effective reforms could not be carried 
out without the addition of Rx. 84,670 to the annual charge. The proposals 
having been accepted by the Government of India, a special grant was made 
from Imperial funds, of Rx. 60,000 a year for five years, to start the new system. 
In Madras the proposed changes were estimated to cost an additional Rx. 3 300 
only; in the Central Provinces, Rx. 8,890 ; whilst in Lower Burma the radical 
changes above mentioned result in a saving of Rx. 5,000. The propo-als 
regarding the rest of the provinces are still under consideration. There are 
other questions connected with the more efficient control of crime, too, which are 
about to be dealt with by the Government of India. Some of them have been 
mentioned cursorily in the course of the last chapter. The control of habitual 
criminals, for instance, is a matter which extends at the present time far 
beyond the mere supervision of the ordinary or registered criminal tribes. The 
conduct of prosecutions before the magisterial courts, again, has assumed grave 
importance, and is found to require a competent knowledge of the forensic 
aspect of the law as it is now administered in India, so it is under contemplation 
to appoint to this duty, in cases where the Public Prosecutor is not 
available, such police officials only as have shown themselves to possess the 

necessary 
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necessary qualifications by passing the test of the Pleaders’ examination, so far Police and 
as it relates to this branch of the law. Prisons. 

The statistics regarding the police are to be found in the usual annual Police Statistics, 
issue of the Abstract. A summary for all India is given in the following 
statement : — 


HEAD. 

1881. 

1884. 

188 6. 

1 88 9. 

18 93. 

Grades, &c. : 






Provincial Officers - - - 

26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

District Officers 

330 

353 

360 

409 

415 

Subordinate Officers on salaries of 

800 

851 j 

909 

956 

1,024 

Ex. 120 per annum and upwards. 






Subordinate Officers on less than Ex. 120 

13,782 

14,489 

14,874 

15,535 

15,841 

per annum. 


I 




Other Officers ( unspecified ) - 

1,600 

809 

742 

789 

821 

Mounted Constables - 

3,156 

3,080 

2,821 

3,300 

3,121 

Foot Constables - 

104,365 

108,137 

109,331 

113,680 

116,012 

Water Police - 

707 

690 

511 

504 

379 

Others (unspecified) - 

22,780 

14,905 

14,434 

14,756 

14,857 

Total of all grades and kinds * 

147,544 

1 143,341 

144,009 

149,957 

152,499 

Total Cost - Ex. 

2,330,513 

2,398,790 

2,362,066 

2,583,564 

2,647,992 

Employment : 






Jail Guards ----- 

4,998 

3,526 

2,759 

2,392 

2,316 

Escort, and Treasury and other Guards 

11,980 

33,040 

35,013 

35,293 

37,148 

General District Duties - 

98,227 

79,833 

78,620 

84,533 

85,161 

Municipal and Harbour Duties - 

27,222 

25,932 

25,730 

26,722 

26,837 

Cantonment Duties - 

2,184 

2,374 

2,410 

2,488 

2,506 

Armament : 


i 




Fire-arms ------ 

53,994 

54,051 

53,892 

60,685 

58,606 

Swords 

44,392 

45,083 

44,249 

43,508 

44,962 

Truncheons only ----- 

50,627 

60,208 

40,133 

40,153 

40,006 


It should be noted that the civil police alone is included, a fact of importance 
in connection with the distribution of the force in Upper Burma and Assam. 
In the case of the latter province, however, it appears that the frontier force is 
not altogether excluded from the figures for the first year quoted. 

The first point that appears worth noticing in these figures is that, ou the 
whole, the police force lias, numerically speaking, kept pace with, the popula- 
tion ; though in some provinces, as will be shown below, there have been 
material changes in the 10 years included in the return. Taking the country 
as a whole, there were seven policemen to every 10,000 of population in 1881, 
and exactly the same number in 1891. In the former year each policeman, 
deducting the Provincial Officer and the Superintendents of Districts with their 
Assistants, had a charge of six square miles, and the same was the case in 
1891. But the figures for the whole country are of little value in connection 
with the present subject. The marginal table gives a few of the main Pro- 
vincial details, worked 


Province. 

Number of 
Police per 
10,000 of 
Population. 

Number of 
Square Miles 
to each 
Policeman. 

Percentage in 1891 
armed with 

Percentage in 
1891 engaged in 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

/ 

Fire- 

arms. 

Swords. 

Trun- 

cheons 

only. 

General 

Police 

Duty. 

Guards, 

Escorts, 

dec. 

Bengal 



4 

3 

6 

6 

15-6 

7-3 

77-1 

71*4 

28*6 

North-West Provinces 

8 

r 

3 

3 

29-1 

46-6 

24*3 

58*1 

41*9 

Paniab 

- 


11 

10 

5 

5 

48*9 

50-6 

0*5 

68*2 

31*8 

Central Provinces 


9 

8 

10 

9 

40*4 

4*6 

56*0 

75*9 

24*1 

Assam 

* 


8 

12 

11 

9 

45*6 

2*9 

51*5 

58*9 

41*1 

Madras 

. 


8 

6 

5 

6 

49*4 

43*0 

7*6 

79*5 

20*5 

Bombay 

. 


12 

12 

6 

5 

39-1 

35*0 

25*9 

73*0 

27*0 

Lower Burma 

- 


19 

20 

12 

9 

1 78*3 

17*1 

4*6 

93*1 

6*9 

Upper Burma 

• 


— 

74 


4 

1 





Berar - 

- 


10 

10 

6 

8 

46*6 

26*7 

26*7 

70*8 

29*2 

INDIA 

- 

- 

7 

7 

6 

6 

40*8 

31*3 

279 

72? 

27*3 


into a proportional form. 
In respect to popula- 
tion, Bombay and Berar 
alone share the steadi- 
ness of ratio of the 
general average. In 
Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, the Panjab, 
and the Central Pro- 
vinces there is now one 
policeman less in 10,000 
of the population than 
there was 1 0 years ago. 
In Assam, where the military or frontier force is taken into the calculation on 


X 


both 
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both occasions, there has been a noteworthy increase in the proportion, and to 
a slight extent the same may be said of Lower Burma, where the military 
element under the system in force up to the end of the period with which we 
are dealing was, except temporarily, very small. Under the new scheme, 
instead of 8,397 civil and 1,114 military, as in 1891, there are to be 4,976 of 
the one and 3,595 of the other. In the Upper Division of the Province the 
civil police numbered in 1891, 7.487 to 14,349 military, and as the population 
is very sparse, the ratio is remarkably high. The relations between police and 
area are more constant, and only show material variations in the case of Assam 
and Lower Burma. It is curious that Madras should return a more extensive 
ueat than in 1881, and that the number of police should have decreased, 
according: to the general returns, from 24,748 to 21,471. In the next section 
of the table, as well as in that which follows it, the military police in Assam 
and Burma are excluded. The armament has been on the whole considerably 
altered in the decade. The number of' men armed with truncheons only has 
decreased in proportion from 37f per cent, of the whole number to 28; the 
balance is restored by the increase in the proportion of those furnished with 
firearms, which from 34 per cent, rose to 39 in 1886 and to 41 in 1891. The 
middle term, that of the men provided with swords, rose only from 28 to 31. 
Taking only the figures of the last named year, it wiil be seen that truncheons 
largely predominate in Bengal, where only 15 - 6 of the police have guns. In 
Burma, even with the omission from the account of the military police, firearms 
are in the hands of 78 per cent, of the force, and truncheons are furnished to 
only 4-6. In the Panjab swords seem in favour, and the less dangerous weapon 
sinks into insignificance. So it does in Madras, but the gun there predominates 
over the anne blanche. The policemen in Assam and. the Central Provinces, on 
the other hand, seem to find no use for cold steel, but when the half of their 
n um ber that is armed with truncheons fails, the resort is to firearms. There is 
but little that need be said regarding the last section of the table, as the 
difference of distribution arises to a great extent from differences in the system 
of district administration, and the extent also to which the military forces are 
detached to serve as guards in treasuries and jails, so as to release the police for 
general duty. The proportion of men on the latter is highest in Burma, as is 
to be expected, and lowest in the North-West Provinces and Assam. In the 
latter, of course, there is the aid of the frontier corps to supplement the 
ordinary district force, but in the other Province less than 60 per cent, of the 
police seem to be employed otherwise than on guard or escort duty. 

It is not proposed to enter further into the crime returns than was done in 
the preceding chapter. To deal with them in a manner that would do full 
justice to the work of the police entails the analysis of an amount of detail that 
would be quite out of place in this review ; whilst merely to quote general pro- 
portions, such as those of convictions to reports, to charges investigated, or to 
cases brought to trial, without entering into the rules of police procedure, the 
discretion allowed to the investigating officer, the general nature of the offence 
as defined — for the penal code definitions are often of a comprehensive sweep — 
to ignore all this would lead simply to wrong impressions of the body whose 
work is under review. Nor, again, is it necessary to enter here into special 
subjects that do not fall within the scope of general police duties, such as 
female infanticide, in which, it may be remarked en passant , the police super- 
vision has been apparently very beneficial, the working of the Arms Act, and so 
on. We conclude, therefore, with a brief statement of the finances of the police 
department, taking the details from the general accounts of the Government of 
India for 1891-92. 


* 
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On the receipt side, the prominence of the three Fs — Fees, Fines, and 
Forfeitures, is noteworthy. On the other side of the account, it will be seen 

that the system of payment of village police 
varies very materially from province to 
province. In the North-West Provinces 
alone is there any considerable item shown 
under this head. In Bombay the propor- 
tion is fairly high, possibly owing to the 
inclusion of Sindh as well as to the exten- 
sion of the plan of cash payment in lieu of 
an assignment of land on service tenure. 
In Madras there is little debited here, and 
in the Partjab none. The special charges 
on account of the police in Upper Burma 
claim attention, and the marginal statement 


Tear. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

(a) Total. 

1 (c) Upper 
(5) District Burma 
Executive Charges, 
Force. 1 included 

1 i n(6). 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rr. 

1881-82 



248,005 

2,553,861 

1,905,451 



1882-83 



227, G42 

2,642,892 

1,945,099 



1883-84 



311,874 

2,761,054 

2,080,256 

— 

1884-85 



319,400 

2,832,725 

2,094,897 

— . 

1885-86 



321,011 

2,852,724 

2,103,879 



1886-87 



315,863 

3,285,097 

2,152,801 

349,022 

1887-88 



350,293 

3,693,621 

2,072,610 

709,209 

1888-89 



352,997 

3,754,294 

2,058,970 

795,063 

1889-90 



366,438 

3,887,564 

2,062,921 

861,720 

1890-91 



369,383 

3,859,683 

2,072,207 

735,87 7 

1891-92 



381,540 

3,868,610 

2,303,340 

493,069 


of the police receipts and expenses for the last 11 years shows how, until the 
year in which the recent revisions appear in the accounts, the increase in ihc 
disbursements has been largely due to the above cause. 


PRISONS. 

The jails of India are classed under three heads— Central, District, and Subsi- 
diary. They are regulated by local enactments in the case of the two Presidencies 
and Bengal, and by the Act XXVI, of 1870, passed by the GovernorGencral’scoun- 
cil, in territory immediately under the Government of India. In consequence, 
however, of material differences found to exist as regards jail rules and discipline, 
it is in contemplation to enact one general Act regulating the Administration of 
places of confinement throughout the country. The draft of the proposed law 
was prepared and circulated for the opinion of the local Governments and 
Administrations after the end of the period to which this review relates, so it is 
out of place to discuss the details of the modifications introduced, especially as 
the Bill is not in an advanced stage. It may be stated, however, that the 
general lines are those of the English Prisons Act of 1 865 (28 and 29 Viet, 
cap. 126), which was taken as the model for the Act of 1870 above mentioned, 
and that the alterations now incorporated are based on the recommendations of 
a special Committee and a Conference, respectively, of the officers most experienced 
in jail management in India. As regards the three classes of places of 
confinement mentioned in the opening sentence of this section, the general 
principle is that prisoners sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and upwards 
should be confined, so far as there is accommodation for them, in the central 
jails. Those sentenced to a term of from 15 days to a year may be detained in 
the district jail, whilst the subsidiary places of confinement should be reserved 
only for the accused under trial or for persons convicted and sentenced to less 
than 15 days’ imprisonment. The subject of transportation will be discussed 
later in this chapter. The superintendence of central jails is as a rule vested in 
a Commissioned Medical Officer, though in Bengal and Madras there is a 
special department from the members of which the Superintendents are selected. 
In Bombay, though there is no reservation of the post, in practice it is given 
to a qualified medical officer. District jails, again, are usually under medical 
superintendence of the same class, but here, too, the practice of the Presidencies 
differs somewhat from that in the other provinces, and the charge there is 
occasionally in the bands of laymen. On the whole, however, the arrangements 
made ensure efficient supervision by competent sanitary and medical officers, 
even though the latter may not be in administrative charge. The general 
supervision over the administration of provincial jails is exercised by an 
Inspector General, who, in some provinces, combines this office with other 
functions, not invariably of a cognate character. Inside the jails the system of 
convict warders obtains to a considerable extent. Generally speaking, prisoners 
are selected for the post on the ground of good character and satisfactory 
conduct of their work whilst they nave been under restraint, but it is proposed 
to extend as far as possible the rule that already is in force in some provinces, 
to avoid promoting to such offices the class of habitual offenders, to which, on 

the 
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the face of their record, prison discipline of the ordinary sort has not proved 
sufficiently deterrent to justify their removal into positions of trust or authority. 

Sentences of transportation are carried out, as a rule, at the settlement of 
Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands. The exile which the punishment involves 
is intended to be its most deterrent feature, and the object of enforcing the 
convict to pass his life in a Penal Settlement is to effect that which it has been 
found by experience is impracticable in Indian jails, namely, his reformation by 
protracted removal from the scene of his offence, and by placing before him the 
prospect of substantial advantages which he can earn by continued good conduct. 
The risk of such a form of punishment becoming relatively attractive was not 
overlooked by the Government of India in 1868, before the system of labour 
and discipline in the Settlement had been organised upon its present basis. 
Six years later it was reported that so far as the mass of the convict population 
was concerned, the system was working in accordance with the original 
intention of the Government in establishing it. Some modifications were made 
in 1 886, which did not, however, affect the general system. In 1888, on the 
other hand, it was found by the two experienced officers who examined the 
general subject of jail administration in India with some minuteness, that there 
was a very widely spread feeling among the prisoners under sentence in favour 
of transportation, as compared with a long term of hard labour in an Indian 
jail. This was due, it was found, to the glowing account sent back through 
returned convicts of the ease and general beatitude of a man on ticket-of-leave 
in the settlement, who is classed as a “self-supporting” convict, and given a 
plot of land and permission to build on it his own dwelling. The Government 
of India, accordingly, on consideration of the above opinion, had a special 
inquiry made through one of the members of the Committee just mentioned, 
and Mr. C. J. Lyall, c.s.i., c.i.e., who found that the rumour in question 
was no doubt generally prevalent, and that it was due to (a) the more frequent 
return of convicts from short terms of transportation ; ( b ) the practice in some 
provinces of sending returned convicts to be released at the jail of the district 
in which they were convicted ; (c) the improvement of communication with 
India, owing to which the journey of a few days across the Bay of Bengal has 
lost its terrors, since every year tens of thousands visit Burma and the Straits 
in the ordinary course of their annual search for employment ; (d) the fact that 
whilst life in the jail has been made of late more penal, the system in the 
Settlement was much the same as sixteen years ago. As the system of tickets- 
of-leave was found to be efficient, in its reformative influence, and to fulfil, 
therefore, the object with which it was established, other remedies had to be 
proposed ; one of these is the abolition of transportation to the Settlement of 
convicts from India, excluding Burma, not sentenced for life, as this class is not 
brought under the most wholesome and successful part of the system, that is the 
ticket-of-leave rules, by which a prisoner is encouraged to start life afresh, and 
gradually train himself to habits of self-respect, industry and thrift. The main 
objects of the introduction of term-convicts, to provide a class from which petty 
officers could he selected and to leaven the mass with men whose interests were 
different from those of the life convicts, have been found to be obtainable by 
other means, and in any case, the permeation through the Indian criminal 
community of the rosy views of transportation published by men returned from 
short term sentences is a decidedly countervailing disadvantage. It was also 
suggested to stop the practice above mentioned of sending the returned convict 
to be released from the jail of his own district, and to release all from the place 
of disembarkation. The enhancing of the severity of the discipline during the 
early years of residence in the Settlement is also recommended, with a variety of 
other changes in the internal management of the convict community, including 
the stoppage of pecuniary rewards to convicts working in the technical aud 
departmental gangs and to convict officers, a system which is found to provide 
not only enough money to start the convict as a self-supporting man when he 
gets his ticket-of-leave, but to enable him, also, to send presents in cash to his 
relations or friends in India, a result certainly not contemplated at the time 
the rules were framed. The number of convicts in the Settlement at the time 
of the above mentioned visit of inspection and inquiry was 12,549, of whom 
8,179 were transported for murder, and 9,093 were lor life. Of tbe latter, no 
less than 3,285 were sell-supporting, a stage attained after 10 years of good 
conduct. At the census of 1891, the whole population of the Settlement was 
0.9. x 3 returned 
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returned at 15,609, At the end of March 1892 there were 11,356 convicts, of 
whom 71 per cent, were for life. The habitual criminals had been segregated, 
as proposed by the inquiring officers in 1890, on to a separate island in the 
neighbourhood, and there were 2,925 self-supporters. Some material progress 
was made in the year in the reclamation of mangrove swamp and the clearing 
of forest for occupation. The tea-gardens recently started showed increased 
outturn, in spite of the serious damage done to parts of the estate by the great 
cyclone of 2nd November, 1891. 

The administration of the jails in India is for all practical purposes to be 
reviewed from the elaborate returns that are published every year, both in the 
statistical abstract issued by the Secretary of State, and in more detail in the 
administration reports of the different provinces and the returns compiled from 
them in the Home Department of the Government of India. It is not worth 
while to recapitulate a series of figures, so the statement on page 167 gives for 
1891—92 the more important items, and in some cases, their reduction to a 
proportional form. As regards this special year, it may be noted that in most of 
the larger provinces there was a considerable increase in the number of prisoners 
admitted to jail. In Bengal the figure was the highest that had occurred for the 
last ten years, and in Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces, also, the 
tendency is in the same direction. Amongst special features of the year wa3, first, 
the relaxation in Bengal of the rule as regards the release of moribund prisoners, 
which had been hitherto restricted to the cases in which the prisoner in question 
was reported to be likely to die unless he were allowed to return home. The 
concession is now made in all cases in which the conduct of the invalid has 
been averagely good. In this province, too, the system of measuring and recording 
the physical characteristics of all persons convicted of serious crime has been 
introduced, in accordance with the practice reported to be so successful in Paris, 
In the Central Provinces the warder system of supervision was adopted in 1890, 
and the first year’s working was stated to be satisfactory, though the number of 
pensioned Sipai, the class which it is the object of the authorities to enlist, that 
came forward, was not as high as had been hoped. In Burma, the large 
number of prisoners released in 1890 seems to have included most of those to 
whom the clemency of the Crown could reasonably be extended on political 
grounds, and instead of 1,534, only 408 were thus set at liberty. Escapes, on 
the other hand, were more numerous in most provinces. In the North- WYst, in 
addition to that of a notorious offender, Ghasita by name, a daring operation 
during transit by rail from Allahabad and Calcutta was successfully carried out, 
and the guard in charge of the gang having been overpowered, seven men 
escaped by jumping off the train. lathe same province there was a rather 
serious outbreak in the Agra central jail, which however had no important 
consequences. In Madras, too, there were no less than 22 escapes from central 
jails, but 16 of the convicts were recaptured shortly afterwards. In Bombay, in 
addition to one rather serious affair like that in the North-West Provinces, in 
which a gang in transit overpowered their guard and made good their escape, 
there were several successful evasions from extra-mural gangs, with few recaptures. 
The question of guarding more satisfactorily convicts in transit has been 
considered by the local authorities, and rules issued which are likely to prevent 
the recurrence of such affairs as have been described above. 

The reformatory system has not yet made much ground in India, but has been 
considerably extended within the decade under review, and every year sees an 
increase inthe number of lads sent on conviction to such institutions in lieu of being 
sentenced to ordinary imprisonment. In Bengal the Alipore school had 142, and 
the Hazaribagh 296 inmates. In Bombay the school appended to the central jail at 
Yarauda returned 105. The correspondinginstitutionin the North-West Provinces 
was established only in 1889, but has already 128 pupils, and is being extended 
so as to admit of a larger number. A school of this sort is under contemplation 
in the Punjab, where the arrangements in connection with the Lahore central 
jail are inadequate. 

In spite of the considerably increased number of inmates, the jails as a whole 
appear to have been a little more healthy than in 1890. The comparison between 
the death rates in jails and that among the population at large is always 
unsatisfactory, as the points of difference are so many and great. In the first 
place, the registration in all but a few large towns is apt to be very lax, whereas 
in jails no death escapes record. On the other hand, in the latter, efficient medical 
attendance is always available, but in the rural tracts such aid is generally beyond 

reach. 
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reach. Infant mortality again, is one of the chief factors in the rate amongst the Prisons. 
population as a whole, and this is entirely absent from the jail bills. If all these 
considerations be weighed, the chances seem in favour of the prisoner. The 
examination of the age statistics collected at the Census collated with the 
returns of death in a few localities where the registration is notoriously more 
correct than amongst the villages of the interior of the country, shows that the 
above presumption is, so far as the data are at hand, correct. The jail mortality, 
which was 42 per mille amongst the convicts in 1881, is now 30, whereas, 
according to the Census calculation as above, the general rate is about what 
the jail rate was ten years ago. The table under consideration shows indeed a 
higher rate in Assam, but the returns of the last few years from that province 
indicate a peculiarly unhealthy series of seasons, with the accompaniment of a 
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Its. 

JRs. 

R 1 . 

Rs. 

Bengal 

- 

- 

7 

23 

102 

15,916 

14,448 

9-4 

5-6 

37*5 

5*7 

10*7 

42*1 

31 

22-06 

1,082,6S3 

68*00 

22*94 

North-Western 

Pro- 

6 

45 

22 

28,235 

26,126 

11-7 

6-0 

12*8 

2*4 

10*8 

38*4 

28 

6-56 

1,156,654 

41*87 

20*69 

vinces. 



















Panjab 

- 

* 

3 

31 

23 

12,571 

11,595 

15-0 

6*0 

56*6 

4*0 

10*0 

39*0 

28 

18-18 

778,533 

63*56 

24*62 

Central Provinces 


3 

15 

1 

4,675 

4,451 

15-8 

9*3 

29*9 

- 

- 

- 

31 

20-56 

271,657 

58*06 

25*00 

Assam 

- 


- 

9 

13 

1,337 

1,217 

8‘9 

4*2 

16*6 

7*2 

9*8 

8*9 

54 

25*93 

101,057 

81*00 

33*75 

Madras - * 



7 

15 

308 

9,819 

8,581 

7-5 

3*2 

6*7 

7*7 


33*6 

37 

8*31 

663,215 

67*62 

27*81 

Bombay 



1 

20 

27 

7,908 

6,976 

15-4 

7*9 

14*7 

4*4 

9*4 

30*8 

34 

21*25 

523,608 

67-12 

27*12 

Berar - 



2 

■ 4 

1 

991 

922 

23-5 

7*2 

19-5 

- 

- 

- 

9 

14*06 

61,056 

61-75 

24*50 

Lower Burma 



4 

8 

2 

8,194 

7,952 

22-9 

4*0 


10*1 

10*3 

50*6 

30 

44*37 

507,219 

61-90 

32*44 




















Upper Burma 



2 

11 

3 

3,259 

3,112 

8-2 

2*9 

5 l 

4*4 

11*7 

40*4 

29 

17*43 

338,090 

73*06 

31*51 

INDIA, 1891* 



36 

182 

527 

93,357 

85,740 

12-6 

6*3 

30*7 

5*1 

10*1 

38*8 

30 

_ 

5,393,921 

58-69 

24*75 

„ 1890 



36 

182 

528 

88,353 

81,189 

12-6 

6’3 

31*1 

5-1 

10*1 

38*9 

31 

- 

5,281,288 

60*25 

24*74 

„ 1889 



34 

172 

523 

85,072 

77,982 

12-5 

6*2 

28*2 

5*0 

10*3 

40*2 

36 

- 

5,165,700 

61-29 

25*06 

„ 1888 



35 

190 

511 

79,750 

72,129 

13-2 

6*6 

27*2 

4*5 

10*0 

41*4 

33 

- 

4,923,996 

62-17 

24*43 

„ 1887 


- 

33 

194 

514 

71,411 

64,491 

12-8 

7-5 

29*2 

4*6 

10*6 

41*3 

36 

- 

4,584,778 

64*61 

24*40 

„ 1884 


- 

36 

202 

213 

76,941 

71,013 

12 8 

5*8 

34*9 

5*4 

11-4 

41*2 

31 

- 

4,807,659 

62*12 

22*80 

„ 1881 

- 

- 

34 

206 

238 

91,615 

79,303 

17*9 

9*1 

29*0 

4*6 

12*5 

43*5 

42 

— 

4,819,821 

52*61 

27-44 


* Including the smaller Provinces not specified in the above Table, 
t Including those under trial and Civil prisoners. 


specially fatal disease of a local character, and sundry outbreaks of cholera. In 

all other provinces the jail rate is below that found as above mentioned. As 

regards the growth of numbers of the inmates of the jails, it will be noticed that 

the table mentions only the daily average population, and this fluctuates increased number 

necessarily with the length of sentences and other factors of a like temporary of P nsoners - 

character. If we consult the full return it will appear that the number of 

prisoners received and left over from the preceding year has shown a steady 

upward tendency, from 402,823 in 1881 to 526,804 in 1891. The women have Pemale prisoners. 

always been in a small minority, as is to be expected. Out of the number first 

quoted above this sex furnishes but 23,7 18 , and ten years later the corresponding 

figure is returned at 24,933, and as the returns for the intervening years never 

vary more than from 21,794 to 24,021, it can hardly be said that crime 

entailing incarceration is otherwise than stationary amongst the women of India. 

Another part of the table in which steadiness is the main feature is that relating 
to recidivism. The number of convicts that have been previously convicted Habitual Criminals, 
hardly varies at all, save in 1881 and 1882, when the returns were possibly 
compiled on a different plan from that adopted in later years, since in 1883 the 
actual numbers . fell off suddenly by over 60 per cent. The subject of 
dealing with habitual criminals is one which as has been already stated, is 
now under the consideration of the Government of India. The table for 1891 
0 . 9 . X 4 . shows 
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Prisons. shows high proportions only in the case of Lower Burma and Berar, though in 

the Panjab, Central Provinces and Bombay, the general mean is exceeded. The 
proportion in Madras is remarkably low, whilst in 1881 and 1882 it was equally 
above the average, rising to over 23 per cent, in the case of males. As regards 
the other sex, the greatest difference appears in Berar and Lower Burma, but in 
few provinces does the proportion rise above one-half of that which is returned 
against the males. The Central and North-West Provinces show the nearest 
Jail pimishmentB. approach to the latter. The column dealing with punishments is very different 
from that of previous convictions in respect to territorial uniformity. The 
general mean, however, for India does not appear to vary much from year to 
year. The subject is one which was made over for discussion to a special 
Conference of Inspectors General of prisons, apart from the general jail 
Committee, and the diversity of practice found to prevail was one of the 
considerations that weighed most with the Government of India in proposing an 
Act of general application. The ratio quoted in the table under review is based, 
it should be stated, on the total number of convicts that passed through the 
jails during the year, not on the daily average, which is the ba-e taken in the 
return issued by the Government of India, since the latter every year falls 
short of the number of people punished, so that we have shown 11/ or 120 men 
punished for every hundred in jail, and in some provinces the proportion is 
even more irrational- Even on the ba<e here adopted, 92 per cent, of the Burma 
convicts come under the yoke of prison disciplinary penalties in the twelvemonth, 
chiefly, it appears, for neglect of the assigned tasks, or for the introduction 
of forbidden luxuries and other articles. In the Panjab the proportion is just 
over the half, and in Bengal, 3 per cent. The rest of the provinces are 
below the general mean proportion, and in Madras only 6*7 pet’ cent, of the 
convicts are punished, a fact which may be taken as evidence either of 
extraordinary good conductor of remarkable diversity of system of record. 
Employment of Only the three main heads of employment of prisoners are here given. The 
prisoners. rest of the prisoners are set to work on such various tasks as the preparation of 

food and oil lor jail consumption, the manufacture of clothing for prisoners, 
gardening, and the building of new jails or additions and repairs of those 
already in occupation. The manufacturing department, again, varies with the 
circumstances. As a rule, the articles are those which are not made locally by 
the ordinary artisan of the neighbourhood, hut in several jails a large and useful 
staff is instructed in printing, and turns out, the supply of jail and other 
departmental forms, account sheets, and also does text work in special 
circumstances. The average earnings shown in the table are calculated on the 
strength of the convicts sentenced to labour, omitting the jail population that is 
J»n finance. exempted from task. The incidence rises high in Lower Burma, and keeps 
near rupees 21 in Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Panjab, 
falling to 6| and 8*3 in the North-West Provinces and Madras respectively. 
As the incidence of the earnings and of the total cost, not taking these earnings 
into account, is given in rupees, the total expenditure on jails, as returned in 
the Departmental, not the General, Accounts, is also shown in that currency, 

instead of in the “ tens of rupees ” adopted iu the 
marginal statement for the last five financial years. 
It appears that in Lower Burma each prisoner on 
labour-term works on an average up to the value of 
his rations, to the advantage of the general taxpayer, 

but, on the whole, the average runs to not more than 

•including tiose on aooount oi port Biair. two-thirds of that amount. In all the larger 
provinces the incidence of the net charges fell in some of the cases 
considerably, as in Madras and Bengal. The gross incidence fell from 
Rs. 59*3 to 58*7- It is scarcely advisable to trespass further on the space 
available in this review by transferring to it what may be quite as well learned 
from the tables already published elsewhere. The table on page 169 will show 
the distribution of the receipts and charges for the last financial year of the 
decade, 


YEAR. 

Receipts,* 

Charges,* 


Rx. 

Rx. 

1887-88 - - 

268,703 

761,872 

1888-89 - * 

269,304 

834,183 

1889-90 - - 

289,613 

867,691 

1890-91 - - 

278,393 

866,460 

1891-83 - - 

811,297 

899,733 
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Smaller 
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1 >~i 1 M 1 


77,867 

Upper. 

* 

Rx. 

6,588 

1,094 

167 

7,849 

12,005 

14,068 

1,566 

4,272 

i— < 

C5 

sill 

31,911 

Bombay. 

N i£5 
*^8 CO <0 

^3 1 00 « 1 

21,891 

Ci OO b b OO to COrHt-O 

CO lO ^ H CO >y( M 0 H ^ 

CO^ W N O f-l ©^ 

oi" to tfi eo wT to" r-T CO 

©3 

63,556 

9 

63,566 

Madras. 

CM b- 
(O — J CO 

. kO IQ 

a*i- 1 

25,816 

5,024 

8,484 

35,822 

20,729 

8,009 

486 

19,088 

■ 

3 

CD 

a 


i 

1 

0 o» 0 

. 0 OO b- 

M O I co I 

« H » IO 1 

6,468 

633 

6,494 

1,025 

915 

2 

692 

■ 


Central 

Provinces. 

Rx. 

17,881 

10,522 

265 

29 

S 

CO 

OO 

CQ 

15,330 

10,041 

789 

2,132 

69 

28,019 

66,380 

56,380 

Panjab. 

i~t CO 0 

CO 0 

pS s I 0 I 

05 

(M 

3,282 

9,635 

51,785 

4,666 

10,796 

217 

14,704 

95,085 

OO 

O 

IO 

0 

nil 

P° 

OO CO CO 

o> CO CO 

n a > I »o I 

Ph m « ' 

45,102 

4,450 

47,451 

56,805 

6,421 

3,128 

376 

25,094 

143,725 

2 

143,727 

Bengal. 

CO O r-i 

-<* CO co 

• OO OO 

fl a 1 1 

92,764 

5,062 , 

9,340 

60,196 

65,950 

11,844 

3,328 

66,477 

202,197 

4 

202,201 

Total. 

r-» CM -**< b- CO 

rH c<l N to N 

• fc- M t» « 

5 o" of «? i> 

H W H CO ©* 

CM 

311,297 

28,783 

24,582 

218,044 

263,938 

41,979 

17,757 

11,137 

1,560 

182,289 

40 

785,104 

118,845 ' 

768 

15 

899,732 

HEAD. 

Receipts : 

Sale, proceeds of Jail Manufactures - 

Sale, proceeds of Thuggee School of 
Industry. 

Hire of Convicts - 

Other Receipts - 
Convict Receipts, Andamans 

Total Receipts - - - Rx. 

Charges : 

Inspection and General Superinten- 
dence. 

Presidency Jails 

Central Jails - 

District Jails 

Subsidiary Jails - 

Convict Camps, and Temporary Cen- 
tral Jails. 

Schools of Industry - 
Transportation of Convicts - 
Jail Manufactures - 

Miscellaneous - . - 

Total Jails - - - Rx. 

Convict Settlement, Andamans - 
Convict Charges, Straits Settlement - 

Refunds ------ 

Total Charges - - - Rx. 
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chapter VIII. 

THE REGISTRATION OF ASSURANCES AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. 

The system of registering titles and other deeds of importance in India dates 
from the end of last century, when a Regulation on the subject was passed 
in 1799 by the Government of Bombay, and between that year and 1827, when 
the law was consolidated, no less than ten enactments found their way on to the 
local statute book. It was found that it was conducive to the security of titles 
to immoveable property, and would greatly faciliate the transfer of such property 
by sale, mortgage, gift, or otherwise, if a register were kept in every district, and 
if deeds entered therein were to be allowed preference to an extent that would 
give the holder an interest in presenting them for registration. At the same 
time a general register, relating to the same territorial unit, was prescribed for all 
other deeds, obligations and writings, in order to provide for the record of copies 
of such documents, and thus afford facilities for provingthem in case the original 
happened to be lost or destroyed, a contingency by no means unlikely in the 
ordinary conditions of Indian life. 

The question was not taken up except, in the Western Presidency until 1864, 
when a general Act was passed by the Governor General in Council relating to 
registration. This was followed by amending and consolidating Acts in 1865, 
1866, 1868, 1871, and finally in 1877, Act III. of which year is now the law on 
the subject. 

It is superfluous to enter into the details of the history of the development of 
the present system. For the purpose of registration, documents are divided 
into (a) those of which the registration is compulsory, or necessary to the validity 
of the deed, and (b), those which are not required by the law to be registered, 
but which can be so treated or not, at the option of the holder. In the former 
class the main items are deeds relating to immoveable property, especially those 
in which the consideration involved is above Rx. 10 and others included with 
these for special reasons, such as leases for long periods. In the second category, 
that of optionally registrable documents, come those in which the immoveable 
property involved is of less than the above-mentioned value, or when the deed 
relates to moveable property, or is a will or authority to adopt, or the like. 

The administration of , this important department is conducted through a 
Provincial Inspector General and a staff of local inspectors. The actual work of 
registration is performed by a large establishment of Sub-registrars, one of whom 
is generally attached to each revenue subdivision. The District Officer is usually 
the Registrar for his territorial charge, and supervises the working of the offices 
therein, hearing the appeals, settling disputed cases, and obtaining the ruling of 
higher authorities on points of special difficulty or affecting the general 
interpretation of the law. In many cases the Sub-registrars are full-time workers, 
though in light charges the duties are performed by a member of the general 
staff deputed for the purpose, in addition to his ordinary work. The 
remuneration of the registering agency is either by salary or by a percentage 
on the fees taken, or both. Special registrars are appointed to some of the larger 
towns, where the number of transactions is particularly heavy. The case of the 
village registration under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act will be mentioned 
later. The registration of Joint Stock Companies, again, forms part of the 
duty of this department, but as it is so closely connected with commerce and trade, 
it is more convenient to treat of it in the chapter relating to those subjects. 

The most prominent feature in the working of the Registration Department 
during the last few years has been the sudden appreciation in some parts of the 
country of the provisions of the transfer of Property Act, 1 V. of 1 882, referring to 
registration of certain classes of documents relating to sales and other methods 
of transfer of immoveable property. An important step was taken in this Act 
towards rendering the system of transfer of that class of property one of public 
transfer. The object could not be carried out in its entirety, as the number of 
registering offices that served all ordinary purposes in India was inadequate to 
allow of tne provision that all transactions relating to land, however petty, should 
be registered, without inflicting, an amount of trouble and inconvenience that 
would have been in excess of the advantage to be gained by the above obligation. 
But the Act in question so far follows the Registration law, that it requires every 
transfer of tangible immoveable property of the value of Rx. 10 and over, and 

every 
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every transfer of a reversion or other intangible thing, whatever its value, to be The Registeatiojt 

made by a registered instrument. In case of intangible immoveable property othep°I)ootments! 

of less value than the sum just mentioned, the transfer may be made either by- 

registered instrument or by delivery of the property. The Act in question is 

not in force in Bombay or the Panjab, but where its provisions are enforceable 

there has been, as above stated, a considerable transfer of instruments from the 

category of those of which registration is optional to that of those in the case of 

which the above process is compulsory. The change will be found in the 

returns for the year 1887- 

The Statistical Abstract shows that the number of transactions in 1891—92 was Statistics of 
2,369,885, omitting Ajmer and the Bangalore Civil and Military station. In prevalence of 
1886-87 it was 1,753,405, and in 1881, 1,355,003. The value, in the aggregate, thekmeanvatue. 
of the property transferred in the course of these transactions is large, considering 
the very high proportion borne in India by the agricultural population to the total. 

In 1891-92 the average value was Rx. 24‘5, but as over 90 per cent, of the value 
involved was secured in instruments affecting immoveable property, it is better 
to separate this class from the other, by which means a mean figure is produced 
of Rx. 253, against Rx. 19'4 in the case of transactions concerning moveable 
property. The corresponding figures in 1881 were Rx. 32‘9 and Rx. 24'8, the 
aggregate being Rx. 42,836,981. In 1885, again, there was a mean value of 
Rx. 26 and Rx 21‘5 respectively, on a total of Rx. 44,064,040. The change that 

took place, as above mentioned, in 1887, 
affected the distribution, not the value, 
of the year’s transactions. On the 
whole, however, as the marginal table 
shows, the tendency has been in the 
direction of registering documents of 
lower value than some years ago it was 
the practice to thus ensure. It is true 
that this tendency is very marked only 
in four Provinces, Bengal, Madras, 

Bombay, and Assam, but it should be 
borne in mind that the two first-named 
contain over three-fourths of the total 
number of registration transactions in 
the country. The average number of registrations of all sorts, as a whole, 
was, in 1891-92, about 96 per 10,000 of population, whereas in Bengal the 
rate was 138, and in Madras 226. In Bombay it falls to 88, and in the Panjab 
and North-West Provinces to half that rate. But the rate of increase in the 
practice of registering assurances is not always in accordance with the 
prevalence of that practice, for it appears that in the last six years the propor- 
tion between transactions and population has risen by only 28 and 23 per cent, 
in Bengal and Madras respectively, whilst in Bombay and the Panjab the rate 
of increase was 40 and 31. In the North-West Provinces we find the least 
change, for there the rate falls to 13 per cent., or about double that of the 
actual rate of growth of population in that tract and Oudh. 

The next point to notice is the class of instruments registered. Regarding Class of documents 
this, the following table gives the leading distribution for India as a whole, registered. 

The proportion of documents relating 
to immoveable property has been 
steadily rising, from nearly 85 per 
cent, in 1881 to a little over 88 
10 years later. The results of the 
application of the provisions of the 
Transfer of Property Act of 1882 
will be found in the increase in 1887 
of the proportion of the registrations 
under the head ec Compulsory,” with 
the corresponding check on the 
number of the “ Optional ” section. 

In a later division of the table, the 
same feature appears in the transfer 
under the head of “ Sales,” from the 
optional to the compulsory class. 

Thus the greater portion of the 
0.9. x 2 former 


Province. 

Mean Value op Registration 
Transactions relating to— 

Immoveable 

Property. 

, 

Moveable Property . 

1881. 

1885. 

1891. 

1881. 

1885. 

1891. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Bengal - 

25-7 

18*4 

17*9 

18*1 

15*6 

14*7 

North-West Provinces - 

46*2 

44*2 

47*9 

20*0 

22*7 

20*5 

Panjab - 

41*8 

43*0 

48*1 

24*6 

18*6 

22*8 

Central Provinces 

41-2 

39*6 

49*1 

13-0 

15*6 

13*5 

Assam - 

36-3 

20*1 

15*7 

36*2 

29*3 

35*4 

Madras - 

28-2 

20*4 

19*0 

43*9 

26*0 

28*3 

Bombay - 

61*4 

53*3 

48*5 

60*1 

66*5 

43*7 

Berar - 

23*1 

23*1 

29*0 

19*4 

13*7 

14*7 

Lower Burma 

117*7 

168*9 

123*9 

147*5 

302*1 

119*7 

INDIA - 

32*9 

261 

25*3 

24*8 

21*6 

19*4 


Head. 

1881. 

188$, 

1885. 

1887. 

1889. 

1891. 

Percentage on Total Trans- 
actions of those affecting: 







A. Immoveable Property- 

84*8 

86*1 

86*3 

86*7 

87*0 

88*3 

“Compulsory” - 

55‘8 

54*7 

53*f 

66’7 

66'2 

66’2 

“ Optional ” 

29'0 

3H 

33-2 

2Q'0 

20-8 

22'i 

B, Moveable Property , - 

Percentage on Total Com- 

14*9 

! 13*7 

13*3 

12*9 

13*1 

11*3 

pulsory of : 







(a) Sales - 

22*9 ! 

32*7 

32*2’ 

38*5 

39*4 

39*3 

(b) Mortgages * , * 

35* l 

34*2 

34*0 

38*2 

37*9 

29*2 

(c) Leases - 

25*6 

26*6 

26*9 

21*4 

21*6 

20*2 

Percentage on Total Optional 
of : 







(a) Sales - 

(b) Mortgages - 

43*6 

43*6 

43*4 

5*2 

4*5 

4*0 

42*7 

,41*7 

42*6 

71*7 

73*4 

74*7 

Mean Value per Transaction: 





, 


(a) Immoveable 

(b) Moveable - 

32*9 

29*3 

26*0 

27*0 

26*3 

25*3 

24*8 

33*1 

21*6 

31*2 

22*2 

19*4 
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op Assurances and 
other Documents. 


pillage Registra- 
tion under the 
Deccan Agricultu- 
rists’ Relief Act. 


The Registration former class now consists of mortgages and the like affecting land or buildings 
of less than Rx. 10 in value. The Provincial statements show that in Madras 
mortgage deeds are registered in excess of sales, whilst the number of leases 
thus ensured is relatively insignificant. In Bengal, on the other hand, leases 
are 50 per cent, in excess of mortgages or sales, and the latter slightly exceed 
the mortgages. In Bombay and the Panjab, where the Act of 1882 is not in 
force, mortgages hold the first place, as in Madras ; sales come next, though at 
a longer interval in the Panjab than in Western India. Leases are scarcely 
registered at all in the Frontier Province, and in Bombay they only just reach 
half the sales in number. There are occasionally curious disturbances of the 
average figures. For instance, the mean value for all India to which reference 
was made in the last paragraph, was raised in 1883 from Rx. 24*8 to llx 33 
in the case of moveable-property registrations, by a single transaction in the 
Moradabad District of the North-West Provinces. 

In connection with the same subject, it may be noted that in 1881 the 
lowest mean value was Rx. 23*1 in Berar, and, omitting Lower Burma, the 
highest was Rx. 61*4 in Bombay. In 1891, however, Assam comes last, with 
Rx. 15*7 ; Bengal approaches it. with Rx. 17*9, occupying the same relative 
position as it did in 1881, and the highest values are found, excluding again 
Burma, in Bombay, a« ten years ago, though the figure has been reduced to 
Rx. 48*5, and in the Central Provinces, where, with Rx. 49*1, the rate is in 
excess even of that in the Western Presidency. The difference between the 
values registered in Lower Burma aud those in India proper is very marked in 
both years, and extends to both classes of property. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879, a special extension of the registration system was carried out in 1880 in 
the four districts to which that enactment was applied. The innovation 
consisted mainly in the appointment of the village accountant to be the 
registrar of instruments of the character specified in the Act, so that 
registration of these documents might be effected without the need of a journey', 
occasionally one of considerable distance and at a highly inconvenient season, 
to the ordinary sub-registry office at the Subdi visional head-quarters. The 
instruments in question were at first those relating to agricultural land, or to 
which agriculturists were parties. But in 1880 the law was amended, and 
instruments, the registration of which is compulsory under the general Act of 
18/7. were thenceforth to be taken for registry to the ordinary office. It was 

also found that the village accountant was 
in a considerable number of cases not 
competent to fulfil the duties of registrar, 
and that the requirements of the public in 
this respect cuuld be met by a less general 
appointment of that class of functionary to 
such important duties. After three years, 
accordingly, the number of village registry 
offices was reduced from 2,567 to 183, a 
number afterwards raised, in the course of 
adjustment, to something over 200. To 
these full-time registering officers were appointed, men of some experience in the 
subordinate tanks of Government- offices being nominated. The general 
working of these offices is placed, as in the case of other registration centres 
under the District Registrar, and, department ally, under the Inspector General 
and his staff of supervising officers. On the whole, the system is reported to 
work well and to bi- more convenient to the parties concerned than the ordinary 
process.^ Owing to the relatively small nature of the transactions that come 
before the village registrars, these offices do not receive in the shape of fees. &c. 
as much as covers the expenses of their maintenance, but this point was 
anticipated at their establishment as a probable consequence of the step, and 
was not held to out-weigh the advantages of the latter. The marginal statement 
above gives the number of transactions with the amount of receipts and 
charges since the offices were started. 

Finances of Regis- The financial account of the registration offices and establishment shows a 
considerable excess of receipts in the way of fees and the like, over expenses. 
Taking the whole country together, the surplus, which was 53*5 per cent, of the 

charges 


Year. 


Number of 
Transactions. 

Receipts. 

Charges, 

1880 - 



218,208 

Rx. 

5,779 

Rx. 

4,964 

1881 - 


- 

112,005 

3,189 

4,522 

188*2 ■ 


- 

109,528 

3,192 

4,815 

1883 - 


• 

69,900 

3,768 

5,724 

1884 - 


* 

83,338 

4,048 

5,003 

0.011 

1885 - 


• 

301,082 

0.384 

1886 - 



89,893 

4,843 

6,110 

1887 - 



88,204 

3,085 

5,577 

1888 - 



101,620 

3,840 

5,670 

1889 - 



118,410 

4,513 

4,500 

5,846 

1890 - 



119,839 

5,788 

1891 - 



127,500 

4,734 

5,915 
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charges in 1881, has been steadily rising since 1883, when it receded to 50 - 8 The Registration 
per cent. In 1891 it reached 78‘8 against 77*2 in the previous year. The ot^bDoctments! 
general accounts for 1891-92 give the following results : — 


Receipts and Charges under “ Registration,” for 1891 - 92 . 


HEAD. 

India. 

Bengal. 

North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Panjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

i 

00 

00 

oo 

as 

u 

03 

S 

fr 

& 

E 

0 

« 

Bur 

tT 

© 

s 

s 

ma. 

i 

* 

SR 

© 
u 0 
© e* 

•— 1 .5; 

'« 2* 
s s 

ui 0 * 


1 

t Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Receipts : 












Fees for Registering - 

345,006 

127,702 

26,263 

19,703 

6,737 

4,401 

102,322 

51,810 

563 

3,760 

1,740 

Fees for Copies - 

24,444 

2,341 

9,991 

5.247 

2,835 

54 

2,887 

844 

3 

89 

153 

Miscellaneous - 

30,352 

3,388 

4,157 

1,544 

1,544 

11 

18,240 

1,125 

19 

191 

133 

Total Receipts - - - 

399,802 

133,431 

40,411 

26,494 

11,116 

4,466 

123,449 

53,779 

o90 

4,040 

2 026 

Refunds - 

4,86s 

224 

37 

25 

5 

8 

340 

721 

7 

- 

29 

Net Receipts - - - 

398,439 

133,210 

40,374 

26,469 

11,111 

4,458 

123,139 

53,058 

583 

4,040 

1,997 

Charges : 












Superintendence - 

15,918 

6,220 

1,398 

- 

1,206 

291 

3,146 

3,657 

- 

- 

- 

District Charges - 

191,915 

62,127 

19,280 

8,080 

3,092 

2,345 

67,889 

26,434 

303 

1,790 

605 

Total Charges - - - 

207,863 

68,347 

20,678 

8,080 

4,298 

2,636 

71,035 

30,091 

303 

1,790 

605 


It may be observed that the above table relates to the financial year, ending 
with the 31st of March 1892, so the accounts differ from those departmentally 
shown for the calendar year. The excess of receipts over charges in the former 
reaches 91 per cent., varying from 73 per cent, in Madras and 76 in Bombay, 
to 258 per cent, in the Central Provinces and 227 in the Panjab ; or, to put 
the point in a different light, the expenses are, on an average, 52 per cent, of 
the receipts. In Madras and Bengal they are 57 and 51 respectively, and in 
the Central Provinces, 38 only : — 

The following table shows the corresponding totals for the five years ending 
with 1890-91 : - 


PROVINCE. 

RECEIPTS* 

CHARGES. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890 91. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1 

CO 

CO 

1-4 

1890-91. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Bengal - 

103,461 

101,375 

109,038 

119,754 

123,705 

56,237 

57,846 

59,9*6 

62,863 

62,974 

North- West Provinces, &c. 

34.454 

37,092 

37,955 

39,138 

39,554 

18,745 

19,329 

19,438 

19,832 

20,376 

Panjab - 

19,283 

22,086 

22,928 

22,342 

23,266 

10,273 

10,991 

11,346 

7,113 

7,107 

Central Provinces * 

7,799 

8,285 

9,551 

10,168 

• 10,193 

4,039 

4,245 

4,321 

4,055 

4,268 

Assam - 

3,632 

3,147 

3,213 

4,237 

4,316 

2,243 

2,179 

2,226 

2,315 

2,449 

Madras 

86,825 

90,501 

95,565 

102,484 

108,148 

61,426 

62,126 

65,515 

65,866 

67,696 

Bombay - 

37,958 

42,727 

47,143 

49,064 

49,491 

29,874 

28,473 

28,723 

28,964 

29,183 

Lower Burma - 

2,473 

2,781 

3,174 

3,576 

8,558 

1,395 

1,370 

1,501 

1,613 

1,967 

Upper Burma • 

412 

621 

428 

401 

458 

23 

65 

94 

97 

242 

Smaller Provinces - 

1,640 

1,544 

1,763 

1,782 

1,942 

590 

636 

571 

519 

469 

India ... - 

297,937 

310,159 

330,758 

352,946 

364,631 

184,845 

187,260 

193,681 

193,237 

196,731 


deducting Refunds. 



*3 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MILITARY AND MARINE. 

Jn the year 1681, the British power ia Bengal was represented by a force 
stationed at Ilughli consisting of 20 men, under a corporal, “of approved 
fidelity,” and to this strength it was restricted by the express order of the 
Nawab Nazim, ruling at Murshidabad. Just two hundred years ago the enlist- 
ment of Natives of India was first undertaken by the Madras authorities. A 
century later the three Presidencies maintained in the aggregate a force of 
7,000 Europeans and 31,000 Natives. The course of another century saw the 
British power in India supported by 60,000 Europeans and about 110,000 
Native soldiers. At the end of the period covered by this review, the European 
force numbered, at full strength, just under 73,000 men, and the Native troop9, 
including about 14,000 Irregulars and those belonging to local corps, came to 
147,500. 

Into the history of the development of this army it is out of place to enter 
here, as the starting-point of the present system is of no more ancient date than 
the year 1859. The year before the mutiny in Bengal and what is known as 
Hindustan, in its local and restricted sense of the valleys of the Ganges and 
Jamna with their upper tributaries, in 1856, that i% the East India Company 
maintained a force of 38,000 Europeans, with 276 guns, and 348,000 Natives, 
with 248 guns. Of the former, nine battalions of Infantry, 6,000 strong, were re- 
cruited by the Crown in the United Kingdom and made'over for training to the 
Company's authorities in England. The rest were provided by the Crown from 
the Home army. The command was localised in the three Presidencies, but the 
Commander-in-Chief of Bengal had authority over the whole of the troops 
supplied by the Crown, wherever they were stationed, whilst his authority over 
the rest of the troops was confined to his own Province. There was also, to 
some extent, a duplicate staff, that for the “ Queen’s troops,” as they were 
termed, being separate from the rest. The mutiny left, a good many regiments, 
in a skeleton state, with officers that is, but no men. On the transfer of the 
dominion to the Crown in 1858, one of the gravest questions that arose was the 
future military organisation, especially as regards the supply of European troops. 
The Commission to whom the discussion of the question was entrusted fought 
it out over the point whether preference was to be given to a local force, 
maintained exclusively in India, or to a garrison of Imperial troops to be drafted 
and exchanged as required, and thus kept in touch with the military organisation 
of the governing country. The decision of the majority was in favour of the 
latter plan, and it was also proposed that for the future defence of India a much 
larger European force than had been kept there before the mutiny would be 
necessary ; that with minor exceptions, such as in special tracts, where 
acclimatisation was necessary, the artillery should be entirely European, and 
that so far as cavalry and infantry are concerned, the proportion of Natives to 
Europeans should be not higher than two to one in the Bengal command, and 
three to one in Madras or Bombay. The general recommendations of the 
Commission were adopted and practically form the basis of the organisation of 
the British Army in India at the present day. Many and important changes, 
however, Have taken place in the detail since the above date. In the first place 
everything pointed, at that time, to the advisability of reducing the army to a 
peace footing of the smallest possible size compatible with holding the country, 
in order to devote as much of the public resources as possible to the material 
development of India. The chief element in the disturbances of 1857 had been 
thoroughly crushed, for a generation, at all events, the country was pacified, and 
external danger was still remote. Including the East India Company’s European 
troops and artillery, the force of that race which it was proposed to maintain 
was about 69,000 men. This, however, w as allowed to drop, till in 1867 it 
reached its Nadir, and only 55,000 were then in the country. In 1881, as 
stated at the beginning of this chapter, the whole force was about 60,000 
Europeans, and 110,000 Natives. The question of reorganisation was raised 
again in 1879, after the Afghan war was supposed to be ended. A Commission 

sat 
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sal in India to consider the matter, largely with the view of reducing expenditure Military and 

whilst keeping up the same standard of efficiency. One of the more important Maeine - 

of the proposals thus made was not accepted at the time, but has since been 

adopted, though it has not yet taken effect, and, indeed, did not receive the 

necessary legislative sanction till a year after the conclusion of the decade* with 

which we are now dealing. It will be referred to, however, in connection with 

a subject mentioned below. The practical outcome of the Commission’s 

deliberations, therefore, was the reduction of some of the Native regiments, 

both cavalry and infantry, in number, but an increase in the strength of the 

rest. The only reduction made in the European troops was in the artillery, 

which was diminished by 1 1 batteries. In 1885, however, the political situation 

had to be regarded from a somewhat different standpoint giving an enlarged 

horizon, and it was found that measures were necessary which would allow of 

the concentration of a considerably larger and stronger force in the north-west 

of India without denuding the rest of the country of military protection. The 

1 1 batteries that had been dispensed with shortly before were re-called ; the 

European cavalry regiments then in India received an addition of a squadron 

each ; each of the European infantry battalions in the country were similarly 

augmented by 100 men ; and three battalions were added. The Native cavalry 

had a squadron added to each, and three of the four regiments disbanded in 1881 

were restored. The infantry was similarly increased in strength, and nine new 

battalions were raised. Thus, in all, the addition amounted to 10,660 Europeans, 

4,700 Native cavalry, and 16,500 infantry. It may be noted in passing that the 
full benefit of these additions was never reaped, at least in the directions in 
which it was intended that it should accrue, for shortly after the re-arrangement 
and reinforcement of the army the acquisition of Upper Burma necessitated 
the removal from India proper of three battalions of British infantry, with four 
field and two mountain batteries, as well as 11 battalions of Native infantry. 

On the other hand, the constitution of an efficient body of military police in 
Burma has facilitated the conversion into forces employed locally of troops 
from across the Bay of Bengal who had been found unable to stand the climate 
or the peculiar conditions of service in those tracts. At the end of the period 
under review, that is in the beginning of the year 1892-93, the strength of the 
army in India was 73,000 Europeans, and, including irregulars, 147,500 Natives. 

The distribution by arms of the former is nine regiments of cavalry, 88 batteries 
of artillery, of which 42 are field and 23 garrison, and 52 battalions of infantry. 

Each of the latter, subject to alterations recently proposed, contains 1,033 men. 

The cavalry regiment contains 631, and the battery, on peace footing, 162, with 
the exception of the mountain batteries, which have 111, with 206 Native drivers, 
artificers, and so on. The Native force is composed of 40 regiments of cavalry, 
each containing 635 officers and men; 122 battalions of infantry, each with 
eight European officers, and from 832 men in Madras and Bombay, to 912 in 
the Bengal command, and a company of garrison, with 8 batteries of Mountain 
Artillery, the latter of 226 each. In addition to the above, are 21 companies of 
Sappers and Miners. 

The Governor General in Council is the supreme head of the Indian army by 
virtue of the Act of King William IV., under which the whole superintendence, 
direction, and control of the civil and military government is vested in that body. 

So far as the exercise of the above powers is concerned, the business of the army 
is conducted through the military branch of the Secretariat, which, as mentioned 
in the third chapter of this review, is immediately under the military member 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The executive- head of the army is the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and communication with him is carried on by the 
Government of India through the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- 
General. He has under him an establishment of which his Military-Secretary is 
the head, and under the Adjutant-General’s department come the Inspectors- 
General of Cavalry and Artillery, the Assistant Adjutant- General for Musketry, 
and the Inspector of Gymnasia. The Quartermaster-General’s department is 
concerned with mobilization, army-signalling, and with the comparatively recently 
organised Intelligence Branch. Other departments which may be mentioned are 
the Medical, the Judge-Advocate’s, the Veterinary, and the Military-Educational. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India is, also, in accordance with the requirements of 
a byegone age, in supreme command of the Bengal army. This, it must be noted, 
is not confined to the Province now known as Bengal, which, on the contrary, is 
that which provides and occupies fewer soldiers than any other part of India. * In 
0.9. v 4 its 
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Military and its military sense. Bengal includes the Lieutenant Governorships of the North- 

Marine. West Provinces and the Panjab, with Assam and a portion of the* Central Provinces. 

The two other Presidencies have each a separate army under the local Government 
and the local Commander-in-Chief with his staff. This distribution was in force 
during the whole of the decade now in question, but it was one of the proposals 
of the Army Commission of 1879-80 to abolish the separate armies, and to place the 
whole of the forces of the country under one command, with a Lieutenant- 
General at the head of the Madras and the Bombay divisions. Some important 
steps were taken towards such an amalgamation, and since the close of the period 
under review the requisite legislation has heeu completed. There will ulti- 
mately be four branches of the army, as the overgrown Bengal command will be 
split into two, one for the eastern, or Hindustan, division, and the other for the 
Panjab and North-West Frontier. In addition to these, the main sections of the 
army in India, there are smaller bodies of troops that have been already mentioned 
in the second chapter of this review. The most important of these is the Haidrabad 
Contingent, which consists of 4 batteries of artillery, 4 regiments of cavalry, and 
6 battalions of infantry. As regards these, it may be stated here as being a 
convenient opportunity, that the batteries and regiments have been linked 
together within the last four years, as have the six battalions of infantry 
by threes. The establishment of officers, too, has been increased from 
4 to 8, and the allowances to both officers and men somewhat raised. Another 
efficient force immediately under the Government of India is the Central 
India Horse, and there are minor bodies, which though military in name, are 
chiefly useful as a description of police patrol for the wilder parts of the country, 
infested by their fellow-tribesmen, whom their more disciplined comrades are 
supposed to influence in the direction of law and order. There are, finally, the 
new levies enlisted within the last few years for the protection of the frontier 
passes against the attacks of marauding bands from the neighbouring heights 
and valleys. The Khaibar Rifles, which is the best organised of them at present, 
has become a most useful corps, and, as mentioned in a former chapter, took part 
in the expeditions with British troops into the fastnesses of the Black Mountain 
at some distance from their native country. The administration of all these 
local corps is conducted through the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India Secretariat, in consultation, necessarily, with the military authorities at 
Head Quarters. The Imperial Service Corps, in the formation of which the chiefs 
of the various States have shown theirloyal zeal to so gratifying an extent, has been 
somewhat altered in detail from what was originally proposed. At the end of 
1891-92 it consisted of eight guns and 300 artillerymen, in two batteries ; one 
double company of Sappers, and 13 battalions, one half battalion, and two 
companies of infantry. There is also a camel corps 200 strong, and two transport 
corps. It may he added that the Imperial Service Corps is included in the scheme 
for mobilization, to which attention will he drawn later on in this chapter. 

When we come to the departments of the Army administration, which have 
been named above in connection with the general system, it appears that there 
is hardly one which has not been materially altered, in the way of being either 
simplified, strengthened or re-distributed, in the course of the last ten years. It 
is out of the question to enter in this review into the details of all these 
changes, hut as far as space will allow the principal ones amongst them will be 
Judge Advocates, cursorily described. To begin with, one of those that bear a less distinctively 
military character than the rest, the Judge Advocate’s department was remodelled 
in 1888. In place of three Presidential Judge- Advocates General, one was 
appointed for all India, with an assistant immediately under him. In Bengal, 
two deputies each with an assistant, and in the other Presidencies, one each 
similarly supplemented, with a temporarily appointed assistant for Burma, 
The Medical were sanctioned. The Medical Department, in its two branches, the Army 

department. Medical Staff and the Indian Medical Service, is represented under the 

Government of India by two Surgeons Major-General. The Priucipal Medical 
Officer of Her Majesty’s forces in India has the direction of the medical 
department concerned with the troops, both British and Native, and medical 
officers, although in the Indian Medical Service, can only be transferred from 
duties in connection with the military, with his consent. The Surgeon Major- 
General with the Government of India, who is usually selected from the Indian 
Medical Department, is also Sanitary Commissioner, and advises that Government 
on all matters connected with sanitation, &c. He controls, too, the medical 

arrangements 
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arrangements in jails, civil hospitals and dispensaries, and all medical officers 
therefore, whose services have been made, over to the civil department for 
employment in station, sanitary or similar work are under him. Apart from a 
considerable increase in the number of the staff employed, the changes in this 
department have been mainly connected with the improvement of the position 
of the lower grades, manned chiefly by natives, and in the provision of trained 
nurses at some of the larger hospitals under the military branch. 

But it must be pointed out that a groat deal has been done of late in the way 
of improving the general sanitary condition of the large cantonments, under 
the initiative of this Department. The water supply has been tested and 
improved where unsatisfactory as in places like Mhow, Rawal Pindi, Bangalore, 
Quetta, Delhi, Allahabad, and some of the Hill sanitaria. In certain canton- 
ments, again, the milk supply was charged with being the cause of outbreaks of 
disease, and in many others there is a danger, to some extent, that the local 
purveyors will not adhere to fair dealing in respect to this liquid where the 
demand is so great and so constant. Ihe experiment of establishing dairy 
farms, therefore, to provide the requisite supply was sanctioned on the 
suggestion of a special committee which sat to investigate the causes of enteric 
fever that had prevailed in two important cantonments in Upper India. The 
result has been generally satisfactory, so the system will probably be extended. 
An inquiry into the dairy industries in India was made by Mr. Keventer, an 
expert, in 1890-91, and the Government of Bombay retained his services in 
order to organise dairy arrangements in certain parts of that Presidency. The 
results of these attempts will materially aid the military authorities in 
their decision as to the advisability of extending the system wherever 
practicable. Another grave sanitary question that has been prominent during 
the last six or seven years is the housing of troops. As regards the European 
troops, huts have been substituted for tents in hill camps at the various 
sanitaria on the slopes of the Himalaya, and the comfort and health of the 
men receive increased attention when new quarters of a more permanent 
character are being constructed. The Native army, with the exception of the 
Panjab frontier force, certain Gurkha battalions, and the troops serving in 
Burma, has hitherto been expected to build and maintain its own lines, 
allowances being made for the purpose by the State on different systems in the 
three commands. In 1889 the rules were revised. In the case of Bengal, the 
rules as to the building of huts remained unaltered, but the repairs are in future 
to be effected out of a fixed monthly allowance to each regiment, so that the 
buildings are expected to be always maintained in a proper condition. In 
Bombay an annual grant has been made for new works and another for the 
maintenance of the old lines, and it is expected that in about 16 years the whole 
set that now require modification will be completed on a satisfactory plan. In 
the case of Madras, the lines are in some instances the property of the regiment, 
but three other systems were in force. It has now been settled that an annual 
grant should he made, as in Bombay, out of which a portion is to be spent in 
the purchase of lines owned as above mentioned. For the Bengal army some 
further proposals are under consideration, by which the adoption of lines on 
a standard plan, estimated to cost only Rx. 3,300 per set, will be facilitated. 
Some such step has been found necessary, as the present lines in too many 
cases abound in all the sanitary defects that are so prevalent in a crowded, native 
village or small town, especially in the low-lying tracts in which some of the 
cantonments are situated. In connection with the present subject, too, may be 
mentioned the conversion of the various buildings and appliances for recreation 
attached to British regiments into systematically organised Regimental 
Institutes, a reform that was initiated in 1887-88. The new scheme provides 
for two departments of such institutes, one for refreshments, the other for 
recreation. The former includes canteen, coffee-shop, stores, and supper room, 
whilst the other is to contain a subsidiary coffee shop, reading, and recreation 
rooms, library, quoit ground, skittle alley, and shooting gallery. It is also part 
of the scheme that the daily dram hitherto allowed should be abolished, except 
when on field service. Another innovation that may fittingly find mention in 
this place, is the withdrawal, to some extent, of the State from the supply of 
malt liquor, leaving regiments and batteries t.o make their own arrangements. 
The growth of the brewing industry in India lias led to the clashing of the 
interests of the local and the British purveyors, the latter alleging that the 
former enjoy advantages that are not shared by them. It was decided, 
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accordingly, in 1890, to try the above plan for a year, except as regards the 
troops serving in a few places where the former arrangements happened to be 
obviously the more advantageous to the consumers. The year’s experience has 
resulted in the arrangement being sanctioned permanently in Madras, excluding 
the troops serving in Burma, and in the sanction of the system in the Bengal 
command. 

As regards the department of remounts, but few matters of detail need be 
mentioned here. The head of the operations carried on under this title is the 
Director of Army Remounts, with superintendents for the reserve depots. The 
horse-breeding branch of the department was transferred to that of Revenue 
and Agriculture early in 1889. During the decade in question the Director of 
Remounts has visited Australia and Persia, from which countries a good supply 
of horses can be obtained, and from the latter country mules also of good 
quality, are available. The supply of this last animal being considerably beneath 
the demand, several efforts have been made to procure additions to it both by 
Impeding in India and by importations from abroad. Recently application has 
been made for aid in this matter to the Canadian, the United States, and the 
Cape Governments. It does not appear likely to result in much success 
except possibly so far as the Cape is concerned, where the revival of the trade 
in horses, which is a desirable object, may be stimulated by this step. The 
rearing of stock in India itself has received much attention of late, and in 
Bengal the operations have been very fairly successful, and reserves of the young 
stock purchased are now established both in that command and in the Deccan. 
In consideration of the increased demand made under the mobilisation schemes, 
which will be mentioned again below, a larger reserve has been sanctioned, 
though it has not yet been practicable to establish it owing to temporary 
financial pressure. The system of purchase of remounts for the Bengal cavalry 
through remount agents, which promised well at first, has since 1888 been 
found unsuitable, and the former plan of regimental purchase has accordingly 
been resuscitated. It is not proposed, however, to enter here into the somewhat 
complicated subject of the various systems of supplying cavalry mounts that 
prevail in different parts of India. In connection with the horse-breeding 
operations, which have been mentioned above, it appears that in most parts of 
India where the country is suited to this pursuit the native enterprise has been 
stimulated and set. in the right direction by the plan of awarding prizes at the 
more frequented horse and cattle shows which are often held under the auspices 
of the Revenue and Agricultural Department. The organisation of the Army 
Veterinary Department differs from that in many parts of the United Kingdom in 
that the executive staff is not attached to regiments but to stations, from which 
visits are paid to places in the neighbourhood, either periodically or as required. 
The whole department is under the control of a Principal Veterinary Officer to 
the forces, and three other inspecting officers officiate in the Presidencies. 
Veterinary institutions are established in Bombay and Lahore, and smaller ones in 
other large towns under the civil authorities, to whom the services of some of 
the Army Veterinary Surgeons have been transferred. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment is under a Director General, usually a Major General of Artillery, with 
a Deputy at his headquarters, and an Inspector General in each Presidency, 
and one also for each division of the Bengal command. The manufacturing 
establishments are at present nine in number; the Madras powder factory 
was reduced in 1887, so that there are now two, one in Kirkee (Poona), the other 
near Calcutta. In place of the powder factory, it was intended to endow Madras 
with one for the making of harness and saddlery, but there has been a 
difficulty about the site, so the project is not yet in hand and there is but one 
institution of this sort in India. There is also a foundry and shell factory, and 
the manufacture of small-arms ammunition occupies two. Gun carriages are 
made at three places. Trials to ascertain climatic action on the smokeless 
powder supplied with the ammunition for the present type of magazine rifles 
were made and resulted satisfactorily, so as soon as some necessary prelimi- 
naries, including a disagreement with a private firm, have been surmounted 
the manufacture of this ammunition will be undertaken. As regards the 
armament of the troops, it need only be stated that the European regiments are 
being gradually supplied with the regulation magazine rifle, and after some 
discussion, it has been decided to provide the Native troops with the Martini- 
Henry weapon. The Snider, as was mentioned in the chapter on the Police, 
has been made available for that force. The heavier arms for the field artillery 

and 
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and the defence works, are being supplied from England gradually. The Military and 
Ordnance Department is to be reinforced to some extent in 1893, so as to Maeinb - 
provide the requisite number of assistant superintendents for all the nine 
factories. 

The Commissariat Department has been very materially altered within the Commissariat, 
period under review. In the first place, the unity of the control has been 
established in anticipation of the abolition of the presidential army system, by 
the appointment of a Commissary General in-Chief for all India, whilst 
maintaining the position of the presidential officials. It was provided, however, 
that the former should correspond direct with the local heads of departments as 
regards distribution of stores, sources of supply, &c. A still more important 
change has been that with regard to transport, which was separated to some 
extent under the above scheme from the branch dealing with supply. A 
Commissary General for transport was appointed, subordinate to the Commissary 
General-in-Chief, with the distinction that he controlled, like the head of the 
Ordnance, the operations of the whole of India. The whole system of transport 
has been repeatedly considered and modified since the Afghan war of 1878-79, 
and the present arrangements are those sanctioned in 1889. On the frontier, 
for instance, the troops, even in peace time, are provided with full transport, 
the pack animals being in regimental charge. The provision of forage may be 
mentioned, briefly in connection with this point, as it has always been a matter 
of difficulty, and in some tracts, fully peopled, of friction also, between the 
cultivators and the foraging agency. It is proposed to substitute gradually, but 
as quickly as possible, the supply of grass and hay by the commissariat for that 
obtained casually by the grass-cutters attached to each body of cavalry and 
artillery. A sufficient stock of hay is being set apart in all the larger canton- 
ments, and it is proposed that the grass-growing tracts under the control of the 
commissariat should be constituted reserved forests, in order to secure the 
protection of the forest laws for the produce. In the Bombay command the 
grass-cutter has vanished from all mounted corps, and in Madras a beginning 
has been made with the same process. 

In respect to the arrangements for the mobilisation of the army, great Mobilisation, 
strides have been made since 1881. A committee that met in 1886 formulated 
the general lines of the scheme afterwards adopted with some alterations in 
matters of detail. In 1890 the revised plans for the Kandahar and Kabul lines 
were prepared, the mobilisation being by stations, instead of by divisions, the 
latter, in turn, having been substituted for Army Corps, which had been 
originally suggested. In 1891 the preparations for these two lines were 
completed, and those for two more taken in hand. The Imperial service troops 
have now been included in the scheme, and the obligatory garrisons required 
in the interior of the country settled. A special grant was made for the above 
purposes in each of the last three years, amounting to Rx. 287,500, Rx. 50,000, and 
Rx. 300,000, respectively. The great labour that has been found necessary in 
connection with these schemes is in itself a proof of the importance of taking 
the work in hand betimes, and, since the points to be dealt with vary almost 
from year to year, this labour is not likely to be remittent. 

A measure of distinct importance that has been taken within the last eight Military works, 
years was the separation of the department of military works from the general 
Public Works Department, of which until 1885 it was a branch, and the officers 
serving in it were held to be in civil employ. The increased work thrown upon 
this establishment by the additions made to the Indian forces in 1885, and the 
subsequent years, led to the transfer of the whole of this work to the military 
administration, the staff being mainly composed of members of the corps of Royal 
Engineers. The Director General of Military Works, indeed, is now practically 
the head of that corps when it is serving in India, and in respect to all business 
connected with it, is held to be on the staff of the army. In respect to the 
departmental duties, however, such as the designing and execution of works, the 
system of accounts, and other matters, the provisions of the Public Works Code 
are in force just as in the civil branch of the department. The Military Works 
Department is subdivided into two sections, each under a Deputy Director 
General, one for fortifications and defence works, the other for such under- 
takings as barracks, hospitals, and other buildings relating to purely military life. 

The detailed work of the department is conducted by executive engineers, distri- 
buted over the three commands. Special divisions immediately under the Director 
General are in charge of the coast defence works at the more important ports, 
o.g. z 2 Bombay, 
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Military and Bombay, Rangoon, Aden, and Karachi. The work necessitated by the increase 

marine. to t [ ie European forces in India occupied the attention of this department for 

some years after 1885. It involved, in fact, the examination and to a great 
extent the rebuilding, of most of the barracks in the country on a scale which 
is stated to have materially added to the health and comfort of the inmates 
theieof. Then, again, the constitution of Quettah as a large garrison led .to the 
construction of a military road upon the Bolau, as well as of the buildings 
required for the actual accommodation of the troops.* The substitution of 
substantial buildings for tents in the hill camps and in Ravval Pindi, where the 
winter climate is" equally rigorous, has been mentioned above, so have the 
numerous water-supply schemes for the larger cantonments. The work done 
in connection with the defences of the country originated, except so far as Aden 
is concerned, in 1880, when a permanent defence committee was formed at. the 
army headquarters. Small progress was made, however, until J 885, when a 
general scheme for both coast and land defence was matured, which, after 
several revisions in detail, is estimated to cost some Rx. 3,000,000 for the 
former, including armament and floating defences, and Rx. 1,830,000 for the 
latter, regarding which the scheme provides for both fortifications and 
communications by road and rail. It is not necessary to describe works entered 
in the general programme that have been completed or are in progress. 

The scope ot the work of this department can be to some extent appreciated 
from the following table, which gives the expenditure under the main heads 
for the last few years. It may be mentioned that in 1891-92, 80 per cent, of 
the amount assigned for new works and repairs, out of the ordinary grant, was 
expended through the Director General, and that over 60 per cent, of the latter 
sum was spent on accommodation for troops, European and Native. 


Expenditure on Military Works. 


Head. 

188(5-87. 

3887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889 90. 

1890- 91. 

1891-92. 

a.— Ordinary Works: 

New Works ----- 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

489,787 

732,817 

538,239 

530,385 

598,421 

562,948 

Repairs ------ 

280, m 

269,896 

282,365 

289,90(1 

307,171 

309,766 

Establishment - 

214,613 

203,148 

213,360 

227,197 

239,922 

246,600 

Tools and Plant - 

12,058 

9,559 

8,706 

11,668 

8,731 

10,078 

Suspense ----- 

— 10,067 


—5,2()() 

1,0$4 

— I5jf65 

7,850 

Profit, and Loss - 

- 

- 

. 

99 

— 

— 

Barrack Furniture - 

74,144 

69,328 

70,805 

78,074 

81,896 

77,270 

■ 

*3 

< 

£-1 

o 

tH 

1,060,873 

1,257,399 

1,108,206 

1,138,463 

1,220,676 

1,214,518 

Zm,— • Outlay in England, and 
exchange the mm - 

1 ,$ 6 o 

S!,/>3( 





15,227 

19<7°7 

30,55g 

i k&i 

Net Total - - . Rx. 

1,059,013 

1,222,763 

1,092,979 

1,118,756 

1,190,117 

•a, 199,627* 

B.— -Special Defence Works : 







Coast Defences - 

85,553 

120,993 

202,892 

210,729 

148,894 

149,535 

Frontier Defences - 

39,367 

234,319 

224,006 

146,276 

74,168 

107,350 

Armaments ----- 

119,598 

91,019 1 

295,770 

240,730 

235,592 

383,072 

Establishment - 

14,719 

57,788 

73,177 

65,058 

55,150 

50,778 

Tools and Plant - 

2,288 

10,156 

5,320 

5,611 

2,679 

3,931 

Suspense ----- 

451 

38,343 

7,387 

12,594 

6,115 

7(),766 

Profit and Loss - 

- 

81 

7 

- 

17 

— 

Total - - - Rx. 

t261,976 

552,699 

808.559 

680,998 

610,885 

614,900 

Leas, — Cnnt ributiona from IJngltind 
anti outlay there brought to ac- 
count in India , with exchange 
thereon - - „ - 

is$,$66 

181,562 

360,736 

£$0,562 

S37,9S7 

Si 0,1 go 

Total Net Outlay in India - Rx. 

123,110 

371,137 

447,823 

400,436 

252,398 

304,710 

Expenditure in England - * - 

147,170 

59,766 

233,246 

199,513 

180,470 

209,263 

Exchange thereon * - - - Rx. 

55,346 

25,114 

108,526 

89,532 

58,969 

90,875 

Total Expenditure - - Rx, 

325,626 

456,017 

789,595 

689,481 

491,837 

604,848 


* The occupation of Upper Burma necessitated large expenditure of the same character, 
f Deducting in 1886-87 Rx. 12,597, which was charged to the ordinary Military Works Grant. 

As 
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As regards the changes that have taken place in the organisation of the Military ahd 
Army itself, it will have been seen from what has been stated above with Maeine - 
reference to the chief departments of administration, that considerable way has 
been made towards the unification of the military forces of the country, in 
anticipation of the incorporation of the Presidential armies into the general 
system. In addition to the extension of the authority of the commissariat and 
transport central offices, amalgamation of other departments has to some extent 
been accomplished, as in the case of Army clothing. Still move important a 
step is the fusion of the Staff Corps into a single body for all India. 

This corps, it is as well to state, is composed of two sections of officers ; those staff Corps, 
employed on military duties with their regiments, and those detached for civil 
employ, as was mentioned in the chapter on Administration. As regards the 
actual staff of the Army in India, British officers are eligible, equally with the 
local staff corps. The latter was formed in 1861 on a Presidential basis. 

By Royal Warrant their separation was abolished from January 1891, and 
the whole is now known as the Indian Staff Corps. Officers are liable, 
according!)', to be called upon to serve outside the command to which they 
were first appointed, but, pending the unification of the army in general, 
they are still employed, as a rule, in the latter, and only transferred with 
the acquiescence of the Government of the Presidency concerned. Some 
changes, too, have taken place as regards the mode of recruiting this corps. It 
was the custom formerly to appoint from British regiments serving in India 
under certain conditions, and after qualifying in certain vernacular languages, 
the candidate was admitted and his name removed from the British list. Under 
the existing regulations, admission is to be through Sandhurst direct, and a 
certain number of appointments are also offered to Militia and University 
candidates up to the beginning of 1895. There are other regulations, which need 
not be set forth here, that help to extend the field of selection for this branch of 
the service. Then, again, in furtherance of the same policy, as well as with 
a view to economy, the Government of India has carried out, since 1887, a 
revision of the General’s commands throughout the country, and a new appoint- 
ment, that, of Colonel on the staff, was made to provide for the place of 
Commandant of large stations and second-class brigades, leaving the commands 
of the other stations to the senior officer in garrison. The district staff in the 
Adjutant- general’s and Quartermaster-general’s departments have been amal- 
gamated under the Senior Staff Officer of the district, and the number of staff 
officers reduced. 

We now pass on to the measures that have been taken during the last Native troops. 
10 years to improve the efficiency of the Native section of the Army in respect 
to the rank and file, though this is so wide a subject that only a cursory glance at 
it is practicable in this review. In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
the conditions of soldiering in India have undergone an almost complete reversal 
since the time when the Native force was called into existence, or, it. may even 
be said, was last called out for extensive active operations within the country 
itself. The points of resistance have shifted from the interior to the frontier, 
from the mild and constant temperature of the tropics to the fierce extremes of 
heat and cold in the mountains and table-lands of the north-west, and to the 
swamps and thickets of the far east. Within the period now in question, the 
Indian soldier has been called upon to breast the fastnesses of Afghanistan and 
the Hindu Kush, to be “ sniped ” by fugitive dacoits in the scarcely penetrable 
bamboo forests of Burma, and to man a zariba in the eastern Soudan ; and going 
back not so very many years, we find him on exhibition in Valetta and piloting 
the “ elephants of India over the mountains of Rasselas.” It is true, of course, 
that distant expeditions were not unknown to the Sipahi before the present 
generation, hut they have not only been more frequent of late, instead of 
sporadic (like the Egyptian trip of 1801 or the China and Persian expeditions 
of the middle of the century), but everything points to the continuance of the 
tendency mentioned above, namely, to transfer the scene of military attention 
from the tropics to the outskirts of India, and more especially, in the direction of 
the north-western frontier. This shifting of the centre of gravity, so to speak, of 
the distribution of the forces implies far more in India than the mere transfer 
of bodies of men . The variations of food and climate are so great that to suit 
the new conditions it is necessary to change somewhat the type of recruit and 
to seek for him to the north of the Tropic of Cancer, on the plains of Upper 
0.9. z 3 India 
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Military and India or amongst the valleys of Nipal. The moral quality, again, that is 

Marine. required is not the same, and military aptitudes must predominate over those 

for mere fighting, since courage must be accompanied by strict discipline. Of the 
former there is plenty to be got in the tropics for service there and to meet 
all internal requirements, but the object sought in the recent changes of 
organisation has been to substitute, as far as the circumstances permit, the Jat, 
Pathan, Rajput, Gurkha and the like, for the class of Maratha that seems now 
to be almost solely procurable, and the locally raised Musalman and the lower 
Hindu caste 3 that now form the mainstay of the army of the coast. The 
scheme, which has been for the most part carried out, includes the conversion of 
three Bombay regiments of infantry into local levies of Baloch, for service in 
or near their native country either in the Sindh or the Quettah command. 
Then, again, the conditions of military action in Burma, which forms part of 
the Madras command, proved beyond the capacities of the troops of that 
Presidency, so it is proposed to substitute for these men nine battalions of 
infantry composed of Panjabi and Gurkhas, with a sprinkling of Hill men from 
Assam, and if the experience gained in the military police, &c., justifies the step, 
it is possible that some of the Sbans and Karens may be drafted into the line. 
Six of these battalions have been already formed and others are in hand, as 
material falls available from the military police battalions. The latter, it should 
be stated, were raised between 1886 and 1888, from Panjabis, Gurkhas, and 
Eastern Hill men, Kacharis and others, with a dash of Marathas of the better 
class. In all, they reached a strength of some 18,500, and have been found a 
most efficient factor in the pacification of that Province. Hitherto, again, they 
have stood the climate and wear and tear of a sort of guerilla warfare well, but 
whether a long term of service under the above conditions, or still more, in 
times of inaction, will not ultimately tend to their deterioration, remains to be 
seen. As regards the fighting races of the North and North-West, the policy 
introduced at the suggestion of the Commission of 1859 was to mix up the 
different races and classes more or less promiscuously. This policy, however, 
never applied to the Hill-men, who, whether Gurkha or Garhwali, have always 
been formed into regiments by themselves. It has recently been reversed as 
regards the Paujab troops. In 1890 four of the so-called “Hindustani” 
regiments were converted into the same number of Panjabi, composed of 
Musalrnans from the frontier, other Musalmans, Dogras (a Hill-Ilajpuc tribe), 
and Gurkhas. As to the first, Afridi companies have also been formed in 
several of the frontier corps, with the view 7 of enlisting the goodwill of that 
influential and warlike tribe. In 1891-92, again, an attempt was made to 
increase the efficiency of the Hindustani branch of the Bengal command by 
re-organising its 16 regiments on the caste system, so that recruits may be 
attracted, and the men who enlist may be more at home than under the mixed 
rdgime. There will be five classes, two regiments of Brahmans, seven of 
Rajputs, four of Musalmans, two of Jats, and one of Hill-men. The Bombay 
authorities began to introduce the same system, but by companies instead of by 
whole regiments, and the actual conversion has not yet been initiated. 

Reserve. In 1 885 the system of linked battalions was introduced with the formation of 

regimental centres. The latter are to be, as far as possible, at an obligatory 
garrison near the recruiting ground, and to have one of the linked battalions 
always stationed at it. In Madras, however, it is impracticable to carry out 
the second condition, as about two-thirds of the recruits come from a few 
districts, where only 4^ battalions are quartered. Simultaneously with the 
above plan that of forming a reserve of native troops was sanctioned. The 
system is that of “ long furlough,” with intermediate periods of training. It 
was introduced at first into the Bengal command and the Panjab Frontier Force, 
but two years later, it was extended to the two others. The notion was a new 
and strange one to the persons concerned, so it has hardly taken firm root yet, 
so small concessions have been made which it is hoped may serve to popularise it. 
At the outset, the scheme included both an active and a garrison reserve, but 
it has been since found advisable to devote attention to the former only, and to 
let the other drop. 

Other steps in the same direction are the raising of the pay of the 
cavalry under the Silahdar system, and the provision of civil employment 
for pensioners. The former was almost necessitated' by the increased 
cost of living, and the additional expenses which the men had to incur 
in other ways. The latter scheme was worked out in 1889, so it is as yet 

scarcely 
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scarcely in full operation, but agencies have been recognised through which 
such pensioners can be helped to suitable employment. 

Passing from the consideration of the regular and professional army of India, 
it is worth while to devote a few lines to the Volunteers, who now form a 
valuable addition to the reserve at the larger towns of that countr}\ The 
movement was initiated, as in England, about the year 1860, and began with a 
rifle corps in Nagpur, followed by the establishment of the Bihar Light Horse. 
In 1885 some concessions were made to the members of the various corns, and 
the latter were placed, for the most part, under the local military administration. 
In addition to rifle regiments, foot and mounted, India can at the present time 
show volunteer artillery, light horse, and three naval artillery corps. On 
several occasions they have been called out on active service. In 1885, for 
instance, a mounted corps served in Upper Burma, and the pioneer company of 
the Calcutta Corps took part in the Manipur punitive expedition of 1891. In 
cases of local disturbance, such as those between Hindus and Musalmans, the 
presence of this disciplined and well-armed force has been attended with 
excellent results on more than one occasion, both during aud after the ten years 
in question. There are on the roll about 27,000 men, of whom nearly 23,000 
are classed as efficient. Ten years ago, the numbers were respectively 11,500, 
and 9,000. The employes of the great railway companies are bound to join 
their respective corps, and in all Government establish! rents in which the 
European and Eurasian element is strong corps have been formed without 
difficulty. The question of forming a Volunteer reserve was brought forward 
first in 1871, but it was not till nearly 14 years later that practical steps were 
taken in the matter. Small reserves are now established in several corps in the 
North-West Provinces, in one in Bengal, in Madras, Rangoon, and Bombay. 
Camps of exercise, which are such a feature in the cold weather arrangements 
of the regular army, are now frequently held specially for the Volunteers, under 
a small Government subsidy, and are very popular. 

Military Operations during the Decade. 

The active service rendered by the Army during the last ten years has been 
more varied than usual. The Afghan war was over by the beginning of the 
period in question, and between April and the end of May 1881 the British 
forces were withdrawn from Kandahar. Most of the other operations in which 
the Army has been engaged have been already mentioned in the second chapter 
of this review, so it is only necessary to briefly recapitulate them in connection 
with the present subject. About the time of the withdrawal from Southern 
Afghanistan, a punitive expedition was undertaken against the Mahsud Waziris, 
in two columns, operating from Tank and Bannu respectively, the strength being 
3,660 in the former case, and 4,100 in the other. The object of the expedition 
was accomplished with only about 8 killed and 24 wounded, and in addition, 
some valuable surveys were made. Two years later, these observations were 
extended to the TakhtSulaimani, the highest point of the mountain system to 
the south-west of Dera Ismail Khan, under the guardianship of a small force. 
Passing over such operations as those against the Akhas, and the military 
promenade to quell possible and probable risings amongst the wild tribes of the 
Santhal and Bhil tracts in 1881, we come to the Zhob Valley expedition made 
with the same object as that against the Mahsud tribe just mentioned. Some 
active resistance was encountered at Daulatzai, but resulted in the taking of the 
enemy’s position with insignificant loss to the attacking force. In about a 
couple of months the country was pacified and the troops nearly all withdrawn. 
It was not until 1892, and then on grounds unconnected with the local 
population, that further steps had to be taken by military aid in this part of the 
frontier. In the early portion of 1 888, a movement on Sikkim was undertaken, 
in consequence of the disagreements between that State and Thibet. A small 
force of artillery, British infantry, and Native infantry and Pioneers, was moved 
up, which was reinforced in the autumn up to a total of 500 British and 1,800 
Native troops. There were several minor skirmishes, and two strong positions 
were stormed and taken, but the campaign was practically concluded by the 
end of September in 1888. The Akazai and other tribes of the Black Mountains 
showed more fight, when a considerable force was sent against them in 
consequence of their aggressions round the Agror Valley. Four columns 
operated, with a reserve, British and Native, at Naushera. After a good deal of 
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arduous mountain travelling varied by small but sharp engagements, the tribes 
made their submission, and the troops were withdrawn. Trouble arose again 
in the same direction late in 1890, when a march along the range was opposed 
by the same tribes, with the Hasanzai. In March of the following year 
accordingly, another expedition was made, comprising some 7,000 troops, which 
was resisted chiefly by tribes other than the Aka and the Hasanzai. After 
several bands had been dispersed in a single engagement, the country of the 
offending tribes was occupied until the Tribal assemblies (jirga) had agreed to 
the required terms. The ringleader, however, was not found, and as he 
continued to haunt the vicinity a third expedition had to be sent since the 
close of the period under review to procure his surrender or expulsion from 
Baio, in which fortified place he had taken refuge 1 . The enemy evacuated it, 
however, on the approach of the British force, taking with them the man in 
question, so there was nothing left to do but to raze the fort and return. The 
Hunza and Nagyr troubles have been related already, and to settle them the 
Gilgit garrison was reinforced by some Gurkhas and two guns of a mountain 
battery with two battalions of the Kashmer Imperial Service Infantry. About, a 
thousand men, in all, crossed the river, and took by storm the strongest 
position held by the tribesmen, after a staunch resistance. The reduction of a 
second fort a few days afterwards brought the matter to an end, and the garrison 
was left but slightly in excess of its usual strength. The Miranzai, or Samana 
affair, again, consisted of a three column expedition which met with no 
opposition, followed by a sudden attack in force bj- the tribes concerned, as soon 
as the main body of the troops were out of the way. A second advance in three 
columns was therefore undertaken early in 1892, and speedily dislodged the 
enemy from the ridge they had occupied, though, owing to desultory fighting- 
in the adjacent country, the whole work of the expedition was not concluded till 
May. The earlier expedition against the Kidarzai made from the Derajat met 
with hardly any opposition, and the political objects of the move were attained 
in little over two months. In another quarter of India, the punitive force 
despatched to Manipur in April, 1891, achieved its object without resistance, 
except in the case of the Tamu column, which had a sharp brush with a body of 
the Manipur troops who could not manage to get away from them. The 
Kohima column experienced no opposition, and that from Kachar scarcely any. 
The defence of Thobal by Lieutenant (now Major) Grant, took place before, 
these events, when the news of the difficulties in Imphal first reached the Tamu 
garrison. 

Outside India, there have been in the decade two expeditions to Egypt. 
The fir»t, consisting of about 2,000 British and 3,900 Native troops, with 
followers and transport, afterwards reinforced from Aden, was despatched from 
Bombay and Karachi in July and August, 1882. The second, composed of a 
regiment of native cavalry, with three infantry regiments and a company of 
Madras Sappers and Miners, equipped for service, was sent off early in 1885 to 
Suakin. The fighting and other duties of the next few months need not be 
described here, but after the close of the operations in the Soudan, the 
expedition returned to India, with the commendations of every General officer 
under whose command the troops had come. Finally, we have the campaign 
and subsequent operations in Upper Burma, in 1885-86. The strength of the 
original force was about 2,000 British and 6,000 Native troops, with the Naval 
Brigade that will be mentioned later on in this chapter. The frontier was 
crossed on the 14th November, and three days afterwards the enemy were 
dislodged from the forts of Minhla and Gwe-Gyaun-Kamyo, with a loss of an 
officer and three men killed and four officers and 23 men wounded. There was 
little resistance between Minhla and Mandalay, where the King submitted on 
the 29th of the same month. The force pushed on to Bhamo, where a strong 
post was established. This ended the first phase of the operations. The second 
gave the military more arduous work, necessitating the reinforcement from 
India of the troops then in the country by more of all arms, so that, finally, 
some 7,000 Europeau and 18,000 Native troops were in Burma. Dacoits, as 
the guerilla bands were called, traversed the country in all directions, and soon 
made their way into Lower Burma as well as throughout the greater part of the 
newly acquired territory. A force of nearly 18,000 military police was added 
to the regular force within a short time, as we have had occasion to mention 
above. The country was restored to tranquillity by the middle of 1888, though 

the 
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the outskirts, which are peopled by wild hill-tribes, continued to give trouble of Military and 

a different sort. Operations against the Kakhyins and Khyins have never Makine - 

altogether ceased, and in 1891-92, as may have been seen from what is said in 

the second chapter, the movements of troops in these tracts were especially 

active and, on the whole, successful in securing pacification of the tribesmen in 

question. It is superfluous to enter into them in further detail, as their military 

interest, though it testifies clearly to the quality of the officers and men engaged, 

is not different from that of other guerilla operations of the sort. To provide 

for these expeditions, exploring parties and frontier garrisons, as veil as against 

a possible recrudescence of disturbance in other directions, the force that has to 

be kept in this province is extraordinarily large, and was returned at the end of 

1891-92 at 1,907 Europeans and 2,506 Natives in the Lower Division, and 3,138 

and 9,481 respectively, in the U pper. These are the figures given in the locai 

return, which differs to some extent from the military tables. 

This leads to the question of the general distribution of the forces over India. 

According to the returns of 1892, which are framed according to Commands, 
not political divisions, the then force was dispersed as indicated in the following 
statement. 


Command. 

Artillery. 

Sappers 

and 

Miners. 

J 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Horse. 

Field. 

Heavy. 

Garrison. 

| Mountain. 

European. 

European. 

European. 

i 

E 

0 

u 

Native. 

European. 

Native. 

Native. 

European. 

Native. 

European. 

Native. 

Bengal 

486 

2,238 

100 

1,160 


1 

111 

103 

S04 

1,893 

5,072 

17,221 

24,840 

Tfinjab 

648 

1,296 

100 

435 

76 

5*5 

412 

342 

1,893 

9,354 

14,182 

32,200 

Qucttah 

- j 

- 

- 

290 


111 

1*03 

171 

- 

1,902 

2,024 

5,200 

Sindh 

- 

324 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

634 

1,013 

1,680 

Bombay - 

324 

1,620 

100 

870 

- 

- 

103 

825 

631 

2,637 

1 8,104 

16,800 

Madras - 

324 

1,2.'1C 

100 

145 

~ 

- 

- 

975 

1,260 

1 1,902 

6,078 

14,297 

Burn a - 

- 

- 

- 

290 

- 

Ill 

103 

513 

- 

- 

5,065 

12,615 

TO L’AL - - - 

1,782 

6,804 

400 

3,335 

76 

888 

824 

3,630 

5,677 

21,501 

53,687 

104,632 


This gives a total force of 206,236 


Command. 


Bengal - 
Panjab - 
Qucttah 
Sindh - 
Bombay 
Madras * 
Burma - 


European, 


23,2 59 
19,100 
2,425 
1,482 
11,649 
9,203 
5,466 


Total - - 


72,573 


Native. 


30,819 

42,384 

7,376 

2,314 

20,365 

17,174 

13,231 


133,663 


Total. 


54,058 
61,493 
9,801 
3,796 
32,01 1 
26,377 
18,697 


200,236 


or 72,573 Europeans, and 133,663 Native 
regulars, as shown in the marginal Table. 
The largest number of European troops are 
in the Bengal command, which includes 
Meerut, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Agra, Bareli, and other large stations. 
The Panjab shows the largest garrison of 
Native troops of all arms, which places 
it, on the whole, at the head of the list. 


Little need be said in this review regarding the health and mortality of Health of Troops. 

the army in India because a 
special report, with a review of 
the returns by competent experts, 
is annually presented to Parlia- 
ment. The general statistics on 
this point are given in the 
Statistical Abstract, also pub- 
lished annually, and the following 
Table shows the ratio per 
thousand of the average strength 
of British and Native troops 
respectively, of the daily admis- 
sions to treatment, the deaths, 
and the Europeans invalided. 

Except in the matter of invaliding, it does not appear that there has been 
much change in the last 10 years. The average mortality, however, for the 
decade seems to be considerably below that of the period 1870-79* or 14*24 
against 19*34 permille. The chief causes of death are enteric fever, cholera and 
hepatic disease, and these affect the troops much in this order every year. As 
0 . 9 . A a compared 


Year. 

Ratio per 1,000 of Average Strengtu. 

European Troops. 

Native Troops. 

Average 

daily 

HI. 

i 

Invalided. 

Total 

Loss. ■ 

Average 

daily 

111. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

I For 
Discharge. 

For 

1 Change. 

1881 

69 

1 16*86 

13*24 

24*91 

55*01 

46 

19*24 

3882 

65 ! 

! 10*42 

12-11 

17*20 

39*73 

38 

13*13 

1883 

63 ; 

! 10*88 1 

13*29 | 

19-32 

43-49 

31 

11*75 

1884 

67 

12*56 

1 18-27 j 

13*47 

41-:)0 

35 

11*84 

1885 

71 1 

I 11*55 

9*14 

13 73 

37*42 

32 

13*67 

1886 

75 

1 35*18 

12-56 

8*78 

30*52 

31 

13*27 

1887 

70 ! 

34*20 

8-47 

14*24 

36*91 

33 

11*63 

1888 

71 

14*84 

8*77 

13-94 

37*55 

33 

l 12*84 

1889 

86 

16 60 

9-52 

16-40 

42*52 

35 

12*94 

3890 

87 

13*84 

8*77 

16-52 

39-13 

38 

15*91 

1891 

79 

15 89 

9*11 

17-67 

42*67 

35 

15*44 
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Military and compared with 1890, the last year of the decade was more fatal. There was 

Marine. | ess influenza but more cholera and enteric fever. The admissions to hospital 

are largely determined by the prevalence of venereal disease, and the ratio of 
this fell very generally during the last year under review. In 1890 there were 
503 admissions per 1,000, whereas in 1891 the proportion was returned as 400 
only. The figures for different stations, and even for different commands, show 
such sudden variations that, statistically speaking, it is unsafe to base general 
conclusions on them, but to leave them to be analysed in detail by professional 
inquirers. 

Finance. We come finally to the financial aspect of the military administration, and 

here, again, it is unnecessary to enter into full detail. The following Table 
gives the main heads of charges by alternate years, since 1881-82. As regards 
the receipts, they are confined for the most part to the Commissariat and 
Ordnance Departments, and only reached Rx. 780,400 in 1891-92. In the 
Table the charges for military defence works are included, but in commenting 
on the figures below these items have not been taken into consideration, as 
they appertain to the last few years only. 


Details of Military Expenditure in India and England. 


0 IIA TtCxES. 


18 81-8 2. 

18 8 3-84. 

18 8 6-8 6. 

1 887-88. 

1889-9 0. 

1 8 9 1-0 J. 

IN INDIA. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Effective. 








Army and Garrison Staff 


500,556 

517,394 

481,330 

514,181 

481,345 

40H,0!)8 

Administrative Staff ------- 


191,785 

185,012 

183,699 

101,040 

193,859 

191,944 

Regimental Pay, Allowances, and Charges - 


6,470,141 

6,141,371 

6,477,200 

7,184,223 

7,227,590 

7,081,464 

Commissariat Establishments, &o. - - . - 


3,178,836 

2,221,313 

2,180,506 

3,847,008 

3,1(19,662 

3,681,012 

Stud and Remount Establishments, &e. - 


132,020 

128,793 

228,140 

233,63 L 

252,800 

295,750 

Clothing Establishments, &c. 


107,280 

123,151 

93,973 

179,804 

193,045 

247,132 

Barrack Establishments, &c. 


202,266 

185,007 

194,533 

231,507 

214,949 

240,066 

Martial Law 


33,346 

28,333 

28,084 

28,405 

38,906 

38,047 

Medical Establishments 


389,104 

564,867 

563,095 

639,387 

618,265 

682,796 

Ordnance Establishments, Stores, and Camp Equipage 


576,930 

519,814 

682,730 

493,065 

631,667 

724,3 LG 

Ecclesiastical 


29,608 

28,213 

28,122 

30,795 

30,645 

28,312 

Educational --------- 


42,749 

40,1)22 

38,952 

37,297 

43,385 

44,203 

Sea Transport Charges 


125,872 

51,774 

48,305 

58,136 

54,751 

66,310 

Miscellaneous Services ------- 


424,094 

286,315 

3,202,919 

408,319 

603,647 

896,386 

Mobilisation 


— 

— 

— 

— 

209,745 

— 

Volunteer Corps - 


46,013 

60,011 

84,042 

107,297 

131,178 

145,594 

Total Effective - - 


12,451,506 

11,082,280 

14,414,290 

14,243,976 

14,030,039 

*14,800,287 

Non-Effective. 








Rewards - 

- 

7,601 

8,689 

7,374 

7,915 

8,481 

18,679 

Retired Qfftcersf 

- 

29,550 

40,719 

35,522 

126,036 

147,912 

113,667 

Pensions to Officers}; 

- 

641,120 

m,c28 

721,842 

648,831 

667,850 

722,420 

Pensions to Widows and Orphans - 

- 

21,718 

20,308 

20,493 

23,061 

25,595 

30,751 

Civil Pensions and, Gratuities 

- 

33,427 

40,668 | 

47,507 

< 54,489 

57,244 | 

60,358 

Total Non-Effective - - 

- 

733,116 

822,012 

832,798 

860,932 

907,082 

940,775 

Unadjusted Expenditure - 

- 

33,811 

i 

\ 

- 


974 

- 

Military Operations in Afghanistan - 


1,631,924 

. 





, 

Military Operations in Egypt 

- 

— 

47,874 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Special Defence Works 

- 


- 

— 

371,137 

400,436 

— 

Total Expenditure in India - 

- 

14,850,657 

11,952,106 

15,247,088 

15,476,015 

15,344,531 

16,741,062 

IN ENGLAND, § 







i 

Stores for India * 


693,858 

657,233 

1,222,268 

935,256 

736,225 

1,590,696 

Stores for Afghanistan 

- 

607 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stores for Egypt - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 



Other Payment^ 








Effective Services ------- 

- 

1,430,926 

2,004,701 

1,402,106 

1,682,256 

2,022,198 

1,866,513 

Non-Effective Services - - 1 - 

- 

2,092,384 

3,442,022 

2,230,317 

2,695,514 

2,975,398 

3,082,331 

Military Operations in Afghanistan - - 

- 

15,079 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Military Operations in Egypt - , - . 

- 

— 

7,570 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Special Defence Works - - - - - 

- ; 

- 

— 

— 

84,880 

289,045 

300,118 

Total Expenditure in England - - 

• 

4,837,853 

6,171,520 

4,850,691 

5,397,906 

6,022,766 

6,839, C77 

grand total - - 

* 

19,688,610 

38,123,692 

20,097,779 

20,873,93111 

21,367,297 

22,580,739 


* Unadjusted Expenditure Ex, 61,143, f Pennons to European# from D87. $ Pensions to Natives from 1887, 

If Military works, other than special defensive, cost, in r^ditfon^ Ttx. 1,222,703, 1,118,756* and 1,189,827, in the Mire® 

* years last mentioned in this tublo. 
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It appears that, excluding the special charges on account of Afghanistan in Military and 
1881-82, the expenditure in India has increased by 19 per c.-nt. ; the effective Marixe - 
charges by 18‘8, the non-effective by 28‘2. I'he latter, which were 4 - 9 of the total 
in 1881-82, now form 6 per cent. The actual regimental charges have grown by 
no more than 9'4 per cent., and the commissariat by 1 5*8. The allocation of 
the main additions will have been gleaned from what has been said above 
in. the review of the decade. As to the charges paid in England, if we deduct 
those on account of defence works, it appears that since 1881-82 they have 
grown to the extent of some 59 per cent. Exchange, however, has not been 
separately shown for the first four years quoted in the Table. If we take the 
increase, therefore, since 1885-86, it will be found to be nearly 35 per cent., 
whilst that in the additional rupees paid to bring the amount up to sterling 
amounts to 7<H P er cent. These charges were 23 per cent, in 1881-82, and 
now constitute 2 9§ per cent, on the total military expenditure since 1885-86, 
the addition caused by the divergence of the rupee from sterling has risen from 
57 per cent, on the total charges to nearly 9 per cent. 


MARINE. 

So far back as the beginning of the seventeenth century the East India History and 
Company maintained a naval establishment in Indian waters. In later years Constitution, 
this was entitled the Indian Navy, and placed under the Articles of War. Its 
head quarters were at Bombay, and in addition to services in connection with 
transport, survey, and surveillance of the coast of India, it won renown in 
battle against the other European nations engaged at various times in the 
struggle for India, and was employed in naval operations even as far off as China 
and the Persian Gulf. On the passing of the dominion of India from the 
Company to rhe Crown, the Indian Navy was not amalgamated with that of 
the mother-country, but came to an end in 1863, when it was decided that the 
defence of India against serious attack by sea should be undertaken by the 
Royal Navy, which last should also provide for the performance of the duties in 
the Persian Gulf that had hitherto been undertaken, by the Indian Navy. For 
local purposes there were to be two services, one tinder the Bombay and one 
under the Bengal Governments, but both under the general control of the 
Government of India. The functions to be performed by these services were 
those which the Royal Navy could not well undertake, such as the transport of 
troops and stores, survey, protection of the ports and the suppression of piracy 
and traffic in slaves. In return for the services of six of her Majesty’s ships 
the Government of India paid 70,000?. yearly, in addition to about 20,000?. for 
a separate survey establishment. The above arrangement was not found to work 
well as regards either economy or efficiency, so on the report of a distinguished 
naval officer, specially deputed to inspect and advise upon the system, the two 
local services were amalgamated in 1877, and the whole of the establishments, 
afloat and ashore, was constituted Her Majesty’s Indian Marine, under the 
direct control of the Government of India. The officers are appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and hold the superior posts on the port establishments as 
well as those on board the vessels attached to the marine, but the pilot service, 
with the lights and light vessels, the conservancy and shipping establishments 
and administration, are detached from the newly constituted establishment. 

Further steps were taken regarding the appointment and grading of officers and 
engineers, into the details of which it is superfluous to enter, only remarking 
that the appointment was ordered to be by letter signed by the Viceroy, not by 
commission. It has since been decided that the ranks and ratings of the 
Indian Marine shall be established as ranks and ratings of the Royal Navy ; 
that the rank and position of the officers and engineers of the former shall be 
intermediate between those of the latter and the reserve, and that the titles of 
the former shall be altered to correspond with those of the Royal Navy. A few 
matters of detail connected with the above arrangement had not been definitely 
Settled by the end of the period under review. The Director of the Indian 
Marine has his head-quarters in Bombay, whilst a-Deputy director holds office in 
Calcutta. The term of appointment is five years, but the incumbent is eligible 
for extension of service, and, as a matter of fact, the post has been filled since 
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188S by the same officer. The Indian Marine on its constitution was subject 
neither to the Naval Discipline Act or that relating to merchant shipping. In 
1884, accordingly, the Governor General in Council was empowered by Statute 
(Act 47 & 48 Viet. cap. 38), to make laws on the subject. Act XIV. of 1887 
was passed under this authority, followed in 1888 by Act XVII. of that year 
The former adopted the general lines of the Naval Discipline and Indian Navy 
Acts as far as possible, whilst the latter merely supplied deficiencies in regard to 
grading and rating. 

In pursuance of the general scheme for coast and harbour defence, seven first 
class torpedo boats, each with an armament of two three pounder Hotchkiss 
quick-firers, and two two-barrel one inch Nordenfeldts, in addition to their tubes, 
have been provided. Six are in the Bombay harbour and one in the Calcutta, 
but ultimately, three are to remain in the former, two at Karachi, one each at 
Rangoon and in the Hughli. Two turret ships for the defence of Bombay 
harbour, which were armed with obsolete guns have been refitted with new 
8 -inch mark VI. rifled breech-loaders. Two gunboats of the Sharpshooter 
type have also been ordered for Bombay, but had not arrived within the period 
covered by the present review. These additions to the local Marine necessitated 
a revision of the establishments required to man them. Various propositions 
were made, and finally it was decided that the defence flotilla should be made 
over to the executive control of the Admiral commanding the naval squadron 
on the East India station, who however maybe restrained by the Viceroy in Council 
from moving any of the vessels from the ports for the defence of which they are 
intended. Tlie manning to be partly from the Indian Marine, partly from the 
Royal Navy, and finally the Government of India is to pay an annual subsidy 
of 60.000L In accordance with this arrangement, the two turret ships, the two 
gunboats and the seven torpedo boats were handed over to the aforesaid Naval 
Commander-in-chief on the East India station. In connection with the subsidy 
above mentioned for the protection afforded by British vessels of the Royal 
Navy, some reduction has been proposed, in view of the presence of the vessels 
for the defence of harbours, which would allow the number of the squadron 
to be reduced to three or four, with a consequent decrease in the cost. But this 
point cannot be said to be yet decided. Amongst other changes that have 
taken place during the decade may be mentioned the transfer of a portion of the 
Government dockyard at Kidderpore, near Calcutta, to the local Port 
Commissioners, in connection with the wet dock that has been described in a 
a former chapter of this review. The consideration was the construction of a 
new steam dock for the Government by the Commissioners, with the grant of 
free access to it by way of their tidal basin, with a few minor concessions. The 
first named work is approaching completion, so that shortly it will be possible 
to dock vessels at Calcutta, instead of being obliged to send them all round to 
Bombay. In the latter port it has been considered desirable to provide shelter for 
the torpedo vessels above mentioned, so a new wet basin, along with important 
improvements to the existing dock, has been sanctioned, and the work on both 
was approaching completion at the end of the decade under review. It must 
also he mentioned in connection with the question of harbour defence, that 
under the new scheme all Government launches are constructed to carry guns 
of various weights and descriptions. Seven of these launches are known as 
Class II. guard boats, specially constructed, of which two were obtained from 
England to serve as patterns for the five boats that are under construction 
in India. The ordinary launches, merely adapted for guns, are called Class If. 
Of these there are twenty to be eventually available for service. In the 
course of the last ten years several vessels have been acquired for local service, 
and a good many of the old and obsolete amongst those that have been in use 
for many years past were disposed of, some being sold, others deputed to special 
purposes, such as the care of the telegraph line in the Persian Gulf, and the 
local services on the Assam rivers. The acquisition of Upper Burma, again, 
rendered it necessary to provide light draught steamers for service on the 
lrawadi, so two stern-wheelers were procured from England, together with a 
couple of twin-screw vessels for patrol work. In addition to the above, tenders, 
launches and flats, for transport of troops on the same waters have been provided. 
The Marine Survey has been making considerable progress in the ten years, but 
into the details of the operations it is unnecessary to enter here. In 1883 the 
organisation was revised, and in 1 888 some changes were made in accordance with 

the 
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the proposals of the Finance Commission, the results being an annual saving of 
some Rx. 3,000. During the operations in Upper Burma in 1885-6, a naval 
brigade of 351 seamen, 31 officers, and 62 marines of the Royal Navy was 
employed under the orders of the General in command of the expedition, and 
took part with credit in all the active operations until the end of December, 
when most of the force returned to the coast. In subsequent operations too, boat 
parties from detachments sent up from Rangoon were again of service in helping 
to quell disturbances in the Bassein and Sittang tracts. 

The receipts credited to the Marine, with the charges incurred on account of 
it, are shown in the following table. Owing to the frequent changes and the 
incidental variations in the department of late, it is not worth while including in 
the return more than the last five years of the period dealt with in the review. 


Marine Receipts and Charges. 


II E A D. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

IS 90- 91. 

1891-92. 

Receipts : 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx, 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Pilotage - 

- 

88,370 

85,189 , 

80,863 

84,473 

88,910 

Work executed for State vessels - 

- 

51,202 

67,203 

54,627 

78,728 

73,735 

Shipping Fees - 

- 

6,984 

7,450 j 

8,563 

9,252 

9,371 

Coast Light Dues - 

- 

20,816 

18,443 

21,498 

24,068 

26,310 

Others - 

- 

27,655 

33,481 

36,919 

29,085 

24,088 

Total Receipts - - - 

Rx. 

195,027 

211,766 

202,470 

225,606 

222,414 

Charges : 







A, — India (General) - 

- 

333,421 

272,019 

296,164 

229,410 

244,589 

Supervision, 

- 

401,333 

96 , 24 s 

97,530 

92,929 

94,991 

Establish m ents A fl oat 

- 

SI, 236 

75,963 

64,058 

66,699 

64,884 

Victualling of ditto - 

- 

23,730 

22,G19 

21,218 

21,194 

22,044 

Stores , Ctal, net 

- 

69 , m 

54,427 

40,349 

45,477 

53,429 

Others - 

- 

55,648 

22,765 

73,009 

3,444 

9,244 

B.— Civil Department * 

- 

135,118 

156,278 

206,911 

176, 2S6 

191, 9G4 

Establishments Aft cat 

- 

* 2,079 

42,948 ! 

44,526 

15,349 

21,856 

Victualling of ditto - 

- 

1,31)0 

1,337 

4,385 

2 , 26 s 

4,528 

Stores , Coaly $c. 

- 

14,488 

8,439 

42,062 

40,576 

28,073 

Hire or Purchase of Vessels 

- 

4,4$4 

36,394 

42,054 

41,620 

84,479 

Steamship Company's Subsidies 

47,834 

16,308 

44,868 

46,244 

48,974 

Pilotage - 

- 

60,209 

58,864 

55,324 

58,290 

59,245 

Marine Establishments Ashore - 

40,486 

9,996 

43,3S2 

44,370 

43,988 

Lighthouses and Vessels - 

- 

44,023 

13,445 

9,851 

9,238 

9,876 

Others - 

- 

6,431 

9 , 64 s 

44, *42 

38,337 

43,948 

Total Charges in India - 

Rx. 

468,539 

428,292 

503,075 

405,696 

436,553 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

0. —Charges in England 

- 

142,448 

102,364 

106,844 

115,742 

133,447 

Contribution for Services 
H. AI.'s Vessels 

Of 

. 10,735 

40,075 


37,902 

50,458 

Stores . 4'C. 

- 

69,738 

61,479 

60,452 

75,638 

76,876 

Other Charges - 

- 

4,97S 

4,110 

1,603 

2,202 

6,413 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

D. — Exchange on the above 

- 

59,858 

47,628 

47,946 

37,819 

57,951 

Total Charges - - 

Rx. 

670,845 

578,284 

657,865 

559,257 

627,951 


* Including Upper Burma charges for 1888-89, onwards. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The financial position of the Government of India is set forth every year in 
a statement prepared by the member of the Governor-General’s Council in 
charge of this branch of the administration. The financial year corresponds 
with that adopted in the United Kingdom, and this statement is published towards 
the end of March. In addition to the actuals of the twelvemonth expiring 
with the March of the preceding year, it deals with the revised estimate of receipts 
and charges for the current year, based on the accounts of the eight months 
immediately preceding, and includes also the first estimates for the year about 
to open. As early as possible in the Session this statement is laid before the 
House of Commons, accompanied by an explanatory note on the financial 
position as ascertained by telegraph up to the latest date, and is discussed in 
Parliament in the course of the same session. The Statistical Abstract, 
presented later in the year, contains the leading financial tables in a summarised 
form for several years back. In addition to these periodical publications, there 
are the reports of the special Commissions and Committees that have dealt with 
subjects intimately connected with the finances of India during the last ten years, 
amongst which may be mentioned that on Indian railways, the Gold and Silver 
Commission of 1888 , and the recent Committee on the Indian currency, whose 
examination of that problem, however, was made later than the period to which 
this review relates. There is thus no lack of information on the subject of this 
chapter, and the free ventilation which it lias received of late years renders it 
unnecessary to treat of it here in more than general outline, without entering 
into historical disquisition. 

The distribution of the matter which it is desirable to consider here can be 
best made from the table given on the next page, which summarises the 
principal financial features of the year 1891 - 92 , with which the decade 
terminates. It will be noted that the statement is divided into two sections : that 
relating to the revenue and the expenditure charged against it, and that 
recording the transactions on other than the revenue account, such as capital 
outlay, debt, and adjustments. Botli sections, again, are cross-divided according 
to the locality of the transaction, India or England, a distinction which is brought 
into promineuce by the difference between the two countries in respect to the 
standard of value, the results of which are to be seen in a third column. 
There is another cross-division which cannot be shown in a general table of 
this sort, but which will receive notice elsewhere, and that is the distinction in 
the transactions in India between those relating to Imperial, Provincial, and 
Local, Revenue and Expenditure respectively. As regards the detail in the first 
column, the revenue account begins with the principal heads, against which the 
expenditure is shown in the form of direct demands, except in the case of 
assignments and compensations. These relate mainly to the salt revenue of some 
of the protected States, and of the small foreign possessions enclosed in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and to certain allowances made on 
personal, charitable, or religious grounds by former Governments, chiefly 
in Bombay, and continued by the British authorities. The head of refunds and 
drawbacks, which is generally shown separately in the gross, is distributed, when 
dealing with the net figures, amongst the principal heads of revenue above 
mentioned. Then follow the items that relate to either quasi-commercial 
undertakings, such as the post and telegraphs, to the mints, or to charges against 
which certain receipts are set off in the accounts. Some of these, such as Civil 
Departments and the Army, .have been already reviewed. Under the former, the 
principal items of receipt, for instance, are those on account of Law, arid Justice, 
and Police, whilst those relating to Education have yet to come under notice. The 
military account, similarly, has been shown in the last chapter to include amongst 
its larger items of receipt those relating to Commissariat and Ordnance. The 
expenditure on special Defence Works has also been mentioned. Of the rest, 
the miscellaneous civil transactions refer chiefly to furlough and pension 
allowances and subscriptions, and to printing and stationery. The charges 
under the head of Famine Relief and Insurance may be subdivided into 

those 
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those implied in the first portion of the title, namely the actual relief of distress 
consequent upon failure of crops, and protective works, or works which aid the 
food supply, either by the preservation of the local crop by means of irrigation 
or by facilitating the importation of food from more fortunate parts of the 
country, by means of railways or canals. Lastly, any remainder of the grant 
that may be available after the fulfilment of the above two objects is applicable 
to the reduction of debt, so that, even if a loan has to be resorted to in a year 
of serious famine, the amount of the debt may not be permanently increased. 
The item following the above in the table relates to the construction of 
railways, provided for out of revenue, but not from the famine grant nor falling 
within the general revenue account of the railways. Most of the other items 
explain themselves. The receipts under roads and buildings include, besides 
tolls on roads and ferries, the rent of State buildings and the incomings of the 
Engineering college at Cooper’s Hill. There remain the heads of Interest and 
Provincial adjustment. The former relates, as stated, to the ordinary debt 
only, not, that is, to the account of railways or canals which have been 
constructed out of capital, the interest of which is shown under the revenue 
head appertaining to those works. It is as well to mention here that the 
amount of any new loan is added to the ordinary debt, and as capital outlay is 
incurred on account of public works of the above class, the amount is 
transferred from this head to that of the public works debt ; so that as the 
outlay exceeds the addition to the debt, being partly provided from revenue 
and deposits, the amount of the ordinary debt is gradually reduced. The 
greater part of the interest here in question on the receipt side is from loans 
to local bodies, corporations and others, and on the securities held by the 
paper currency Department in India, and on the investment of the cash 
balance in England. The provincial adjustment is simply that of the balance 
to credit of the various Governments and Administrations at the end of the 
year, and will be mentioned again below. A provincial surplus is transferred 
from the Imperial to the Provincial side of the balance. Conversely, of course, 
when the Province has exceeded its allotment, the deficit is made good by a 
transfer to the Imperial balance from the Provincial balance. 

We then come to the second section of the statement, which relates to 
transactions other than those connected with the revenue. The first is the 
expenditure 011 state railways and irrigation works not charged as above, and 
with this i' taken the exchange on transactions in England under this head. The 
next item is that of permanent debt, of which, as it stood at the end of the year, 
half is set down against railways, and 13 per cent, against irrigation undertakings, 
whilst 36 per cent, was raised for other purposes. The accounts show the receipt 
of 4,600,000?., being the amount raised in sterling for the above purposes, and the 
repayment of Rx. 1,561,714 under this head. The seventy rupees shown on 
the receipt side, it may as well be pointed out, represent merely the sum added 
to complete an eveu hundred. Uhe unfunded debt consists chiefly of the 
deposits in Savings Banks in India. The next item, that of' deposits and 
advances, is composed, first, of the revenue and civil deposits at the treasuries, 
secondly, of the advances on mint certificates, and lastly, those to various civil 
departments, including the Post Office and Forests. The subject of loans and 
advances has been already mentioned in connection with Municipalities, Port 
Trusts and Local bodies, in chapter IV., and in the accounts under discussion 
these transactions are shown under the two heads of Imperial and Provincial, 
the net results of each being almost equal in amount. The railway capital 
account explains itself. It may be noted, however, that the transactions of the 
East Indian and South Indian lines are excluded from this head. The remittance 
account is a large one, and the chief items coming into it are the Inland Money 
Orders, and the transactions between the guaranteed railways, the military 
and public works, and the civil departments. The net result, however, is 
necessarily small. The Secretary of State’s bills appear on both sides of the 
account, and the difference between the two items is mostly due to the transactions 
outstanding in the books at the end of the year. The statement ends with the 
entry of the balances at the opening and the close of the year respectively. In 
anticipation of what has to be said on the subject below, it may be noted that, 
whilst the revenue account shows a small surplus of ltx. 467,535, the finances 
on the whole indicate a diminution of the balance by Rx. 301,663. Omitting 
the latter from consideration for the present, it will be seen that the first 
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condition of sound finance, the excess of revenue over expenditure, was, for this Finance. 
year at least, satisfied. But unfortunately, the second and equally important 
condition, that of stability, is as far off as ever. In reviewing the administration 
of Indian finances, therefore, it is necessary to devote a few lines to the main 
conditions on which the situation depends, even though the observations on the 
subject may appear to those conversant with it trite and axiomatic. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to consider the means of livelihood of the General factors in 
population at large and the conditions under which they are exercised. Some position* 101 * 1 
two-thirds of the population, then, are agriculturists ; another tenth or more is 
engaged in labour on the land, with the ultimate' object of occupancy of a 
portion of it ; the artisans that are required to minister to the simple demands 
of country life in a tropical and sub-tropical climate are, to a large extent, 
remunerated by grants of land, and the bulk of the wages of field labour is paid 
in grain. Nine-tenths of the population are located in villages, and only a fifth 
in places of a size exceeding that of the ordinary market town. The recognition 
and present position of professions and commerce date from times comparatively 
recent in the life of a people, that is, from the British occupation. The two 
points in connection with the above distribution that are relevant at present are 
first, that wealth from agriculture, where the latter is the occupation of the bulk 
of the community, is slow in expansion, and, secondly, that in the conditions of 
Indian society, ambition and wealth are prone, as a rule, to run towards 
unproductive expenditure rather than to remunerative investment. The 
political conditions of the past sufficient^’ account for the latter tendency, and 
the rustic mind is slow in changing. A second element in the situation is 
the physical disadvantage at which India is placed. The warm and comparatively 
equable climate that renders so light the burden of expenditure on clothes and 
shelter, has its drawback in the uncertainty of the rainfall over several parts of 
the country, so that the distress consequent upon a failure of crops affects, as 
shown above, the bulk of the population in a greater or less degree, and is a 
difficulty with which a civilised administration has to contend in a manner 
very different from that which found favour under previous regimes. Then, 
again, the withdrawal of any portion of the agricultural population from the 
soil to manufacture on a large scale is hindered by the want of local supplies of 
coal and iron. Of late years, it is true, these industries have been considerably 
developed, but the result, is noticeable only in relation to their condition some time 
ago, not to the plethora that has to be relieved. In the present circumstances the 
artisan is too often, though not always, an agricultural labourer who frequents 
the factories merely to earn enough to secure him a plot of land in his native 
place. Thus everything points to resources susceptible under strong and 
peaceful guidance of steady development, slow indeed, partly by reason of 
the want of diversity of occupation, and partly, also, because liable to be 
retarded by natural calamities. The political conditions involved in the financial 
problem are equally worth note. The British found the country parcelled 
out amongst a number of Chiefs, who, whether powerful or insignificant, 
were continually in a condition of intestine or external warfare, so that the 
development of their territory was outside the sphere of practical politics, even 
had their tenure been secure. The pacification of India brought with it a 
load of debt which was bequeathed to those who had the opportunity and 
privilege of working in a time of peace. The suppression of the Mutiny 
added to the obligations. Since 1 857 the venue of the military operations has 
been changed in the manner and for the reasons given in the. preceding 
chapter, and, even though no fresh war-debt may have been incurred of late, the 
defence and pacification of the Indian frontiers necessitate, none the less, a 
continual and steady demand upon her internal resources. At this point the 
fact begins to be brought home that India is not, and cannot be, a colony of the 
United Kingdom, but must continue to be her dependency, since the European 
element cannot be acclimatised there to the extent necessary to enable a local 
supply to take the place of periodical fresh recruitment from the Governing 
country. There is also the reason mentioned in the last chapter in favour of the 
latter arrangement, namely, that, the present circumstances require that the army 
in India should be just as efficient in education, arrparnent, and practice as that 
within the four seas, and not merely fit to cope with the contingencies likely to 
arise in India itself. Such a degree of efficiency, it is urged, can only be main- 
tained by continual interchange of regiments with England. The result is that 
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payment lias to be made from Indian revenues for the supply of British troops. 
From the same cause, it is essential to the maintenance of the present standard 
of administration that the directing and controlling power should be vested in 
British officers in whom the masses repose a confidence too generally withheld 
from those of indigenous race, and experience has shown that the same 
influence is equally necessary to the advance and well-being of the subjects ot 
the Protected States. Here, again, a certain debt is owed to the governing 
country on account of contributions towards pensions and leave allowances. 
Finally, as has been stated in the preceding paragraph of this chapter, the 
general development of the trade of the country and the protection of parts or 
it against the distress caused by the failure of rain, can only be effected by 
capital expenditure, and the loans for the undertakings in question are 
raised to a great extent in the London market. Even in the case of the 
so-called Rupee-loans less than a third is held by natives of Tndia. Whether 
this is due to the low rate of interest, the novelty of the mode ox 
investment, the dissipation of the capital of the country in multitudinous 
small hoards or otherwise, it is not necessary to discuss in connection 
with the present subject. All that is relevant is the fact that a large proportion 
of the interest has to be paid away out of India. Owing, too, to the want of 
coal and raw material, most of the heavy plant for railways, bridges, and so on, 
and for the military works and armaments, as well as the supply ot the 
various instruments and articles for the manufacture of which fine machinery 
is required, has to be procured from Europe. All the above payments have to 
be made in sterling, whereas, it is superfluous to remark, .the resources from 
which payment is made are represented by silver, which is, in India, entirely 
independent of the value of the other metal. The divergence of the values 
of the two from each other has for years been continuously increasing at a 
more rapid rate than the revenue has been expanding, so that the burden 
of the difference is growing more and more onerous to Indian resources. 
From the above sketch it may be gathered that the instability of Indian 
finance, of which mention was made above, is mainly attributable to 
three causes : First, famine, from the danger of which the country is 
never exempt, though its effects are likely to be much mitigated to those 
liable to suffer from them. To attain this end, however, it has been 
necessary to expend a considerable sum annually, or nearly so, in protective 
works, but, happily there has been comparatively but little need during the decade 
of direct relief. Next comes military expenditure, either on active services or on 
defensive measures. Excluding the war in Afghanistan and the share taken 
by Indian troops in Egypt and the Soudan, the only operations on a large scale 
that have been undertaken during the last ten years or so, are those in 
connection with Upper Burma. But, as is shown in the last two Budget 
Statements of the Financial Member of Council, little expeditions on the 
frontier are, in the present day, anything but self-supporting, and such 
excursions have been seen shown in the preceding chapter to have been 
comparatively frequent of late. The revenue from opium, again, which has not 
been mentioned above, is a source of anxiety in Indian finance. It is true 
that the agriculturist of Bihar, and probably his compeer in Central India, 
reaps the benefit of the growth of so remunerative a crop, but the State revenue 
from it depends upon the demand in China, and is paid by the foreign 
consumer. This subject will be treated of in a later section, and is only 
mentioned here as being a further element of disturbance in the estimates. The 
last of these elements, and at present by far the most serious, is the downward 
tendency, with its concomitant fluctuations, of the gold value of the rupee. In 
the case of each of the other causes of financial uncertainty there is some 
advantage or other to be set off against the cost. By the famine policy whole 
tracts are saved from want of food in times of distress, whilst in ordinary times 
the extension of communications has tended to foster the spirit of co-operation 
and enterprise which was altogether wanting in former years. The cost of the 
army and defence works is, no doubt, open to question in detail, a matter which 
is beyond the scope of this review, but all are agreed that one of the 
primary duties to the country is its protection against the invasions that hare 
so often in past centuries devastated the greater part of it, As to the opium 
revenue, again, it is not necessary to say more in this place than that the profits 
from its production reaped by both the State and the cultivator are not 
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derived from taxation, and do not fall on the Indian population, so that to this Finance. 
extent, a further financial burden is avoided. 

But with regard to exchange on sterling transactions there is no compensation Exchange 
such as those above-mentioned, and the difference between the two currency 
systems leads to nothing but dead loss to the dependent country. For many 
years past, as the following table will show, this dark cloud has been spreading 
over Indian finance, with a silver lining that gets year by year less consolatory. 

The subject is of such importance in estimating the general position of the 
finances that it is worthwhile to enter into it before proceeding to discuss the 
details of the Budget. The table shows, first, the biennial course of net 
revenue and expenditure, respectively, in India, and then that of sterling charges 
and the cost of their conversion into rupees, taking the year 1871—72 as the 
basis of comparison. In the last section of the table is given the percentage on 
the revenue of the expenditure and surplus in India, of the sterling charges 
and exchange, and,finally, that of the net result. In all cases the net figures 
are used ; that is, against the revenue the direct charges, and against expenditure 
the departmental receipts, are set off, and, except iq the sterling charges, the 
calculation is made in Rx., or tens of rupees. 


Proportional Table op Net Revenue and Expenditure. 


YEAR. 


Variation from the figures of 1871-72 = 

100*00. 

Percentage on Net Revenue in India of : — 


In India. 

Net 

Sterling 

Charges. 

Exchange. 

i 

Rate of 
Exchange. 

In India. 

: 

Net 

Sterling 

Charges. 

Exchange. 

Net Results. 

Net 

Revenues. 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture. 

| Surplus. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

- 



Rx. 

Rx. 

£. 

Rx. 

*. d. 






: 

1 

1871-72 * 

- 

40,229 

24,371 

12,305 

465 

j 1.11*126 

60*58 

39*42 

30*59 

1 16 

7*G8 

- 

1873-74 


97*61 

114*59 

99*69 

194*62 

98*38 

71*13 

28*S8 

81*24 

2*30 

— 

VS 

1875-76 


99*56 

© 

0 

0 

101*95 

296*13 

93*51 

61*27 

38*73 

31*32 

3*44 

3*97 

— 

1877-78 


97*63 

113*49 

111*79 

456*56 

89 90 

70*42 

29*58 

35*02 

5*41 

— 

10*85 

1879-80 t 


112*50 

101*73 

114*17 

611*40 

80-31 

54*78 

45*22 

31*04 

6*28 

7*90 

- 

1881-82 f 


113*03 

108*49 

114*02 

622*37 

86*03 

58*15 

41*85 

30*85 

6*36 

4*64 

— 

1883-84 f 


108*36 

96*52 

119*98 

725*59 

84*48 

53*96 

46*04 

33*87 

7*74 

4*43 

— ' 

1885-86 


105*98 

112*23 

111*79 

931*18 

78*93 

64*15 

35*85 

32*26 

10*16 

— 

6*57 

1887-88 

- 

112*91 

106*55 

122*94 

1,367*10 

73*07 

57*17 

42*83 

33*30 

14*00 

— 

4*47 

1889-90 

- 

124*30 

108*19 

117*94 

1,400*65 

71*63 

52*73 

47*27 

29*02 

13*03 

5*22 

- 

1891-92 

“ 

124*35 

110*84 

127*73 

1,467*74 

72*35 t 

54*00 

46*00 

31*43 

13*64 

0*93 

— 


* The figures for 1871-72 are quoted in thousands. The rate is the sterling value of the rupee. 

♦ Excluding the charges in 1879-84:on account of the wars in Afghanistan and Egypt. 

J In 1892-93 the rate was 64*86, and in 1893-94 it is estimated at 63*7». 


From the first part of the table it appears that the net revenue in India, 
which was Rx. 40,229,000 in 1872, rose by over 24 per cent, in the 20 years 
following, and, in 1891-92, is returned at Rx 50,023,000. The net expenditure 
in India on the other hand, though it only once fell below that of the initial year 
of the above period, rose by no more than 11 per cent, or from Rx. 24,371,000 
to Rx. 27,013,000. The net sterling charges again show an increase but little 
in advance of that of the revenue, but the sterling value of the rupee, as 
indicated by the rate at which the Secretary of State’s bills were sold, receded 
in nearly the same proportion. The result is seen in the column headed exchange, 
where the charge, which was Rx. 465,000 in 1871-72, is found to have swelled 
to Rx. 6,825,000 in the last year of the score herein included. 

The second part of the table puts the case in another light. The net 
expenditure in India absorbed at the beginning of the period in question 60*6 
per cent, of the net revenue, leaving a surplus of about 39*4 per cent. In 
i 891-92, the proportion of the former had fallen to 54 per cent, whilst the surplus 
had improved to 46 per cent. It is also plain that the sterling charges, comparing 
together the aggregate of the first three and of the last three years, constitute a 
burden heavier by no more than 0*6 per cent, in the latter period. On the other 
hand, the exchange charges, which were insignificant in 1871-2, grew in the 
twenty years to nearly 13§ per cent, on the net Indian revenue ; and the most 
. 0,9. b b 2 marked 
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marked leaps in this respect are those between 1883-84 and 1885-86, and between 
the latter year and its successor in the table. In the case of the former, the amount 
and the proportion of the sterling charges actually decreased, and the increase 
in the exchange is explained by the figures relating to the rates fetched by the 
bills in those years. Now, here we find a surplus of revenue over local expenditure 
varying between 29 and 47 \ per cent., and the addition of a charge incurred in 
England which, if paid at the former rate of 2s. per rupee, would amount to 
between 29 and 35 per cent., and would therefore be covered by the balance of the 
local revenue. This happened, indeed, in 17 of the twenty years included in the 
table, and the reverse vva« the case in three only, in each of which considerable 
expenditure was incurred in India on famine relief. Two of these are shown in 
the table, the third 1876-77, is one of the alternate years omitted. All charges 
have thus been eliminated from the account save that of exchange. The table 
shows that even taking this into consideration, the annual local resources sufficed 
to liquidate it in all but four years of these quoted, and two of these have been 
mentioned above as years of special pressure in India. In 1885-86 and 1887-88, 
too, had it not been for exchange, there would have been a surplus in the former 
of more than Rx. J .1 million, and in the latter of llx. 4$ millions, which is 
more than double the amount of the actual deficit. Amongst the years omitted 
from the table there are two in which there was a deficit, one being a year of 
famine, and a third year in which the surplus was so small that the results 
practically amounted to equilibrium. The object in connection with which 
the above figures have been quoted has now been attained. It has been shown 
that the revenue in India amply suffices to cover the expenditure there, and 
would also liquidate the necessary charges incurred abroad, were it not for the 
difference of the. currency. It is unnecesary to carry the matter further, as this 
review deals with the actuals only, and relegates the forecasts to the succeeding 
numbers. It is not altogether out of place, however, considering the action that 
has been taken in connection with this subject since the close of 1891-92, to 
mention that the revised estimates of 1892-93. take the rupee at 64 - 86 compared 
to its value in 1871-72, witli an exchange charge of Rx. 9,81 1,400, and a 
deficit of Rx. 1,081,900, whilst the first estimates of the current year assume a 
value of 63*78 on the basis above used, a charge of Rx. 9,814,600, and a 
deficit of Rx. 1,595,100. In both cases, were it not for the exchange charge, 
the estimated surplus would amount to Rx. 8,729,500 and Rx. 8,219,500 
respectively. The above comments have been purposely restricted to the question 
viewed from the stand point of State finance. In the Budget statement of 
1891-92, the Member in Council in charge of that branch of administration 
specially mentioned the dislocation of trade from its ordinary course consequent 
upon the frequent and violent oscillations of exchange, which made it *‘ profitable 
for a merchant to abandon his legitimate business, and take to speculation in 
silver,” and this, doubtless, was not the only case of injury to the general interests 
of the community due to the silver standard. 

The next topic to come under review is the financial history of the decade. 
The details of this are adequately set forth in the statement that is annually laid 
before Parliament, so, as suggested at the opening of this chapter, it is not 
necessary to give here more than the outlines of the more important changes 
in system and administration that have been effected during the last 10 years, 
with their results. 

Taxation is the first subject that calls for notice, and in respect to this, the 
modifications have been relatively numerous and important. The year 
1882-83, in particular, was very fruitful of change, though the innovations 
then introduced have, to some extent, been neutralised by subsequent measures. 
For example, the cess on land in the North-West Provinces to provide village 
accountants and their supervisors, was abolished in consideration of the then 
apparently stationary condition of the population of that tract, or, at least, its 
comparatively slow advance in material prosperity. But in 1889-90, financial 
pressure being unusually great, the Local Government was called upon for a 
contribution from Provincial revenues to relieve the Imperial funds, and the 
reimposition of the cess above mentioned provided the means of replenishing 
the local treasury, which had been thus depleted. Then, again, the duty 
on salt was dealt with in a somewhat similar manner. In 1882-3 the rates 
varied in different parts of India. For the most part it stood at Rs. 2i for 
82 lbs.; but in Bengal it rose to Rs. 2*875; in Burma, it was R«. 0*1875, 

and 
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and varied in the Trans-Indus tracts of the Punjab, from Rs. 0’156 to Rs. 0‘25. 
Previous experience had shown that it is more profitable, from a financial 
point of view, to levy a moderate duty on a maximum, than a higher duty on a 
restricted, consumption, so whilst the rates in Burma and Kohat were respec- 
tively maintained, that throughout the rest of the country was reduced to 
Rs. 2 per maund (82 lbs.). This measure was expected to afford some relief 
to the poorest classes from almost the only State burden to which they are 
subjected and no doubt this object was realized, as consumption rose in India, 
excluding Burma, from 1,051,357 tons in 1882-83 to 1,178,750 tons in 
1886-87. In the financial year 1887-88, however, exchange dropped, the 
state of Burma did not allow of reductions in military expenditure there, and 
the Government of India was consequently again face to face with the question 
of taxation. It was determined accordingly, to revert to the former duty of 
Rs. 2£ on salt in India proper, and to raise that on salt for Burma from Rs. O' 1875 
to one rupee from the middle of January 1888. This course had been antici- 
pated in 1882, in the contingency of a further fall in the gold price of silver. 
The immediate result was not ascertainable, so far as the general consumption 
is in question, because owing to a baseless rumour telegraphed from London, 
announcing the veto by the Secretary of State of the enhancement of the duty, 
local dealers and their agents refrained for some time from removing salt 
from the State depdts, and it is mainly on these removals that the consumption 
is estimated. Subsequent returns, however, proved that the increase in the 
rate had ultimately had an appreciable, though slight, effect on the consumption, 
and that in the course of the year the latter had regained lost ground, and 
represented the same mean rate per head of the increased population as before 
the enhancement, with a material benefit to the public Treasury. In the next 
year (1888-89) a Customs duty on petroleum imported into India and Burma 
was imposed, as the great extension of the use of this article rendered it 
possible for the State to be more successful than it had been some years 
before in the United Kingdom in obtaining ex luce lucellum. The gain 
in question was indeed but small; nevertheless, it substantially relieved local 
resources, and the low rate at which it was levied precluded any material 
addition to its retail price. This is shown by the continuous rise in the 
amount imported since the imposition of the duty. Reverting to the year 
1882-83, we find that the pass duty on Malwa opium, that is, the article prepared 
in Central India from the poppy cultivated under the Protected States in that 
Agency, was reduced in July from Rx. 70 to Rx. 65 per chest, owing to the 
gradual decline of the Bombay export demand. In July 1890 a further 
reduction of Rx. 5 was made, and the pass-duty fixed at Rx. 60. The 
subsequent transactions were irregular, and dependent probably rather upon 
the crops than the fiscal change above-mentioned. The year in question is 
noteworthy, finally, for the abolition of the general import duties, those only being 
retained which fall on special goods, such as arms, ammunition, spirits, wines, 
beer, salt, opium, &c., with the export duty on rice. The main object was to 
free the trade in cotton piece-goods, in continuation of the policy initiated in 
1878, and modified in the same direction in 1879. It was found difficult, on 
the one hand, to distinguish duty-free goods from those chargeable under the 
revised tariff, and, on the other, the partial repeal of 1878-79 was found to 
protect not native against imported goods of this class, but one class of 
English-made articles against another, whilst in one peculiar case even 
English goods were protected against Bombay manufactures. The financial 
position at the time being considered favourable to some remission of 
taxation, the Government of India selected the import duties in question for 
the experiment, assuming in the Budget statement of the year, that “the 
question was essentially one of Revenue.” The results, apart from the cessation 
of delay and embarrassment at the Customs House, were on the whole, favourable 
to imports, and in no way detrimental to exports of the Indian-made goods. The 
total remission of taxation made in 1 882-83 amounted, according to the estimates, 
to Rs. 2,860,000, irrespective of the loss of revenue arising from the reduction of 
the pass-duty on Malwa opium. The .next point to consider is the increase 
in taxation that has taken place, in addition to that on salt and petroleum, and 
on account of the Patwari cess re-imposed in the North-West Provinces. 
In the Custom duties, the only change was the increase of the duty on 
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imported spirits from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per gallon in 1890-91, on the grounds 
that it was desirable to increase within reasonable limits the cost of 
intoxicating liquors to the consumer ; to check the increasing importation ot 
cheap and deleterious foreign spirits, and to keep the tariff rate above the 
Excise duty on Indian-made spirits, which had been recently increased in some 
places, as well as to make a substantial addition to the public revenue. The 
other main change in the taxation was the substitution, in 1886-87, of the 
Income tax on n on-agricultural occupations and means of subsistence for the 
Licence Tax. This course gave an additional net revenue of some Rs. 765,000. 
The Licence Tax had not been introduced into Lower Burma, and as there 
was no basis for the assessment lists, and local inquiry was difficult, because the 

district staff had been largely 
depleted to supply officers for 
Upper Burma, it was decided 
to exempt this Province from 
the operation of the new im- 
post. In 1888-89, however, 
the latter was extended to 
the chief towns of the Lower 
Division. Taking, then, the ten 
years as a whole, the estimated 
result of the variations in taxa- 
tion has been as shown in the 
margin, but for the falling-off 
in the Malwa pass-duty there 
is no definite information on 
record. The figures are, of course, only approximate, since it is not justifiable 
to assign to each cause a numerically exact result, and the variations under 
each head will be dealt with in more detail later on in the chapter. 

The changes in the financial relations between the Imperial and the Provincial 
Governments are the next to be considered. These, too, have been frequent and 
important during the period under review. Without entering into the history of 
the present system on which various branches of the revenue and expenditure have 
been decentralised, it may be remarked that in December 1870 the first steps 
were taken to give the Provincial Governments larger powers and responsibilities 
in respect to the public expenditure in certain civil departments. The 
local authorities, it was arranged, should have a direct interest in the 
economical administration of those branches of their resources and at 
the same time relieve the Imperial finances from a portion of the burden 
thrown upon them. Thus, in order to introduce the scheme, some 
initial demand had to be made on the local resources, though this was 
made as small as possible. In 1877 the system was further developed, but 
the Provincial Governments had still to make good for themselves the excess of 
assigned expenditure, if any, over assigned revenue. In 1879 Burma and Assam 
were brought more fully under the scheme, but with the material modification 
that in place of a fixed assignment to make good the difference between the 
provincialised expenditure and revenue, a grant was made of a share in the 
revenues reserved to the Imperial Government of the land revenue, namely, in 
Assam, and the land and forest revenue, and salt and rice duties in the other 
Province. In 1882 the arrangements came again under revision, and the 
opportunity was taken to substitute for the original plan that adopted three 
years before in respect to the two smaller Provinces, thus giving the Local 
Government a direct interest not only in the provincialised revenue, but also in 
the most important item of Imperial revenue raised within their territory, since, 
except in Burma, where forest and salt shared the charge, the revenue from 
land bore the burden of balancing the accounts when necessary. The 
results, roughly speaking, were to provincialise, or decentralise, if the term be 
preferred, the administration of a control over three-fifths of the revenue and 
one- quarter of the expenditure of British India. Other provisions were also 
made regarding the respective responsibilities of the two financial authorities in 
relation to war and famine, and as the prospects were for the time being 
favourable to the Public Treasury, the Imperial Government replaced at the 
disposal of the Provincial Governments a sum of Rx. 670,000, contributed by the 

latter 
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Patwari Cess (N. W. Provinces) - 
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— 
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2,940,000 
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— 
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latter during the pressure caused by the Afghan War, and remitted, also, a net Finance. 
sum of Rx. 26,000 per annum for the five years during which, the above 
arrangements were to last. On the expiration of the latter term in 1887-88, 
when the revision of the relations was again undertaken, provision was made 
for the contribution by the Provincial Governments, in cases of emergency, of a 
proportionate share of the revenues of which they had the general disposal. A 
Committee specially appointed to examine the financial position had previously 
examined in consultation with the local authorities the details of revenue and 
expenditure in every Province, so that the Government of India was in a position 
to judge more accurately than on the former occasion of its financial position 
and resources. The general result of the revision, accordingly, was to transfer 
an annual sum of Rx. 640,000, or, allowing for increased grants, a net sum of 
Rx. 660,000, from Provincial to Imperial revenues, the estimate being 
based upon the increased receipts under the different main heads, and making 
due allowance for increased provincial demands. Roughly speaking, two-thirds 
of the said increase went to the Imperial, and the rest to Provincial Govern- 
ments. Lower Burma and the Panjab escaped being thus taxed. In the 
former, circumstances were 'adverse to the alteration of the terms of the 
previous agreement, which, moreover, did not adequately provide for the new 
demands made upon it. In the Panjab too there were special reasons for 
lenience, and the Imperial assignment to the Provincial funds was raised 
instead of being diminished. In 1884-85, to go back a little, the Government of 
India decided to prescribe a minimum balance for each Government, and at 
the opening of 1887-88, there was a very considerable surplus in all treasuries 
save those of Burma and Bengal. As the decrease in the gold price of silver 
and the increase of military demands grew more serious, it was pointed out 
that under the existing arrangements the Local Governments remained free 
from financial straits, whilst the Imperial Government was passing through a 
stage of acute embarrassment. A special contribution was accordingly levied 
from all Provinces except the Panjab, amounting in the aggregate to 
Rx. 740,000, to be paid in 1889-90. In the case of the North West Provinces, 
the proceeds of the re-imposed tax to provide for village accountants, &c., 
were assigned in compensation ; and in Lower Burma, the finances had so far 
improved that the contribution in question was really no more than the 
resumption of the special grant made from Imperial funds at the revision of 
1887-88. In these two Provinces, therefore, the contribution was to be annual, 
but in the rest the demand was made once for all. The effect of the call, 
however, was virtually to terminate the current agreements, but still, the five 
years for which the arrangements of 1887-88 were to last were allowed to 
expire without further modification of the terms on which the relations 
between the Imperial and the Provincial finances were based. The new 
arrangements came into operation from 1892-93., They are framed on 
the same general lines as those which preceded them, though differing 
in detail. For instance, the arrangement, as a whole, is a consolidated one, 
not an aggregate of separate agreements under each head, and the amount 
.required to place in equilibrium, on the basis of existing rates of growth, 
the revenue and expenditure thus made Provincial is set forth against 
each Province. The general financial result of the revision was a further 
resumption by the Imperial Government of the surplus of Provincial receipts 
to the amount of Rx. 466,300, which represents about 25 per cent, of the 
increased revenue that accrued during the currency of the arrangements that 
expired with 1891-92. It will be seen from the above review that the 
experience of over twenty years has fully justified the expectations formed in 
1870 of the beneficial results of decentralising financial administration and 
control. The heads of revenue thus assigned to the immediate care of 
provincial Governments have shbwn, under the fostering attention of the 
latter, an almost continuous upward tendency, whilst the position of the 
Imperial Government, with its increased responsibilities in respect to famine 
relief and military expenditure, has been materially strengthened. The 'jars 
that have been, experienced more than once in the course of the working of 
the decentralisation scheme have been due to causes beyond the control of either 
of the parties to the arrangement., and though temporarily retarding to the 
development of* the country to the full extent desired by the enterprise of 
0,9. b b 4 the 
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Finance. 


Stock Notes. 


Savings Banks. 


Account System* 


the local authorities, have not resulted in any serious injury to what, may 
called the permanent way of provincial finance. 

There are a few other points in the financial history of the decade which, 
though of relatively restricted importance, are worth mentioning in this review. 
One of them is the attempt made in 1882-83, that annus mirabilis of the 
period in question, to tempt forth the accumulations of wealth, small and large, 
known to exist in the pockets of the agricultural lieges, even as the corre- 
sponding resources were reached in France under the system of Rentes. The 
plan adopted in India was based on a combination of the latter and the 
American Refunding-Certificate system. Stock Notes not enfaceable t.o 
Europe and bearing interest at 4 per cent, payable once a year only, were 
issued for small sums, under rules calculated to make this form of investment 
as attractive as possible to small local capitalists and other investors, the 
object being to attract Indian money, in substitution of that borrowed in 
sterling in England. After six years’ experience it was found that the public 
did not take kindly to this form of investment, so it was determined to 
discontinue further sales, and to withdraw, as far as possible, those already 
taken up, which amounted to Rx. 162,350 in value, by discharging the notes at 
par, or by substituting for them State Promissory Notes of the 4 per cent, loan 
of 1842-43. By the end of March 1892 all had been thus withdrawn with the 
exception of a balance of Rx. 1,433. 

The failure was from one point of view fully compensated by the continued 
success and extension of the operations of the Savings Banks. These 
ins titutions were first established in 1833, for the three Presidency towns, and 
from Madras and Bombay their transactions were extended into the interior of 
those Provinces. But this was not the case with the Calcutta Bank, so in 
1870 similar facilities were opened at the District Treasuries in Bengal, and 
also in Burma and Berar. In 1882, concurrently with these District Savings 
Banks, corresponding accounts were provided for at the Post Offices of 
certain grades. The scheme did not take effect in Bombay till a year later, 
owing to the existence of the vested rights of the Presidency Bank which 
presented legal difficulties that had to be overcome. The greater convenience 
of the Post Office arrangement was so highly appreciated by the public that in 
a short time Postal Banks began to receive or repay deposits at rural as well as 
district offices, and by the year 1885-86 had gone far to supersede the District 
Banks, which were accordingly abolished except in the Presidency towns. The 


margiual statement shows 

District Banks. post omoo iiiinks. the development of this 

branch of financial admini- 

ift8i-82. 1880-87. 1883-84. 1880-87. iH8i-02. strati on. The Postal Banks 

Native Depositors - - - 10.051 0,140 70,438 . 34,700 41,007 f^d in 1883-84 With a 

European <l.tto - - - 3,320 1,473 8,410 20,213 0,040 »g^r am«Unt m clepOSlt 

than the District mstitu- 

Totai Number - - - 18,077 lo.ois 8,848 158,009 403,403 tions had iu 1881-82, and 

in nine years have increased 

Interest accrued - 25,002 12,800 18,722 08,421! 240,891 amQunt raore t [, aQ 

Balance nt account - - 727,892 292,055 761,445 2,254,589 7,059,316 ninefold. The U 86 made of 

the Postal Banks, too, by 
the class for whose benefit they were intended is to be appreciated from the 
fact that in 1881-82 the average amount of natives’ deposits in District Banks 
was Rs. 33 7, and in 1891-92, in the Postal Banks, Rs. 14*9, or less than half 
In like manner, those of European and Eurasian depositors have fallen from 
Rs. 60*0 to Rs. 17*2. The same feature, in a less degree, is traceable in the 
accounts of the Presidency Banks, where the average amounts were respectively 
Rs. 36*6 and 39*4 in 1881, and had fallen to Rs. 25*4 and 32*2 ten years later. 
Not only, therefore, has thrift been encouraged by this measure in tracts where 
it had previously been unknown, but it has reached a class which had hitherto 
never even thought of practising it. The Postal-Service Insurance anti Annuity 
Scheme, which was initiated shortly after the Banks, for the persons employed 
in that department, did not meet with so favourable a reception. 

. \\ e next come to a few changes in the method of account and allied subjects to 
which attention was called just before the beginning of the period under review, 
or within the last, ten years. I a the first place, owing partly to the severance of 
the military system of finance from the rest, a serious error in the Budget cal- 
culations had occurred in 1880-81, and to prevent the recurrence of similar 


mis- 
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misunderstandings it was decided in 1881-82 to treat issues from Civil Finance. 
Treasuries for military services as expenditure, in accordance with the 
practice in England as regards Exchequer issues. The Military Accountant 
General, too, was brought into touch with the Secretariat by assigning him the 
position of a Deputy Secretary for Finance in that department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Complementary to the above arrangements was the introduc- 
tion of a system of reports of all receipts and expenditure, classified under five 
heads, to be sent to the Accountant General or Comptroller of the Province 
at the close of each month, so that ten days after the beginning of the succeed- 
ing month the above statement is made available for the whole of British India 
by the Comptroller General. Ttien, again, important modifications wei'e made 
in 1886-8/ in the way of dealing in the accounts with the transactions connected 
with railways and irrigation works, following the view of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1884 on Indian Railways. Speaking generally, the distinc- 
tive term productive works having been abrogated, the capital expenditure on 
railways is charged under three heads ( a ) Revenue provided from the Famiue 
Insurance Grant ; ( b ) from other Revenue, and (c) Expenditure not charged 

against Revenue. The revenue account of railways was similarly simplified 
and made more explanatory of the financial effect of the policy of the 
Government of India with regard to these undertakings. Irrigation works 
were brought under the same system, both as to their capital and their 
revenue accounts. Into the results of the deliberations of the Railway 
Committee above mentioned it is not necessary to enter, as they were reported 
to Parliament at the time, and will be found fully set forth in the Budget 
Statement of 1885-86. The programme then settled has had, moreover, to 
be modified to some extent in consequence of the continued fall in the gold 
price of silver by which the results of the working of railways in India are 
obviously affected very seriously. Finally, in regard to the form of accounts, the 
change that was made in those for 1884-85 of showing the results of the payment 
of sterling obligations uuder each head in rupees is of sufficient import- 
ance to justify a few lines of comment. ■ The error of assuming in the 
accounts in question that ten rupees were the equivalent of 1/. grew more 
serious, of course, as the sterling value of the rupee declined and it became 
more and more uncertain what was the equivalent of the sum thus entered when 
judged by a gold or silver standard respectively. It was decided, therefore, in 
1886 to show the sterling transactions converted into rupees at the actual average 
rate of exchange for the year, so that the separate entries of loss or gain under 
the head of exchange are thus restricted to transactions carried out on contract 
or conceded rates, which vary from the above-mentioned actual rate for the year ; 
transactions, that is, in which the loss or gain is a real one. In the general 
statement for 1891-92, given at page 191, the new method is adopted, so far as 
showing agamst each head the total amount in silver is in question, and the 
number of" rupees that went to make up the difference between the sterling and 
the silver value of the transaction is shown separately. 

There are a few events which have not been mentioned in the foregoing Other Special 
description, but which were by no means without their influence on the Changes - 
financial position. For instance, in 1884 a discussion which had been going 
on for several years respecting the payments on account of the non-effective 
charges for British troops serving in India, culminated in a claim by the Home 
Government, for nearly two-and-a-quarter millions sterling on account of 
arrears, with a proposal to alter the system under which India discharged each 
year the capital liabilities. The result was that the surplus in 1883-84 which 
would otherwise have amounted to Rx. 1,271,400, was thus reduced by a million, 
and the remainder of the arrears, so far as admitted, was paid in the following 
year, as the liability for pension granted before the 1st April 1884 had thus 
been defrayed ; the amount payable in subsequent years was at first very small, 
but is annually increasing. * Then, again, the Opium Convention with 
China, under "which an import duty (Li-kin) was substituted for the 
transit duties previously levied at various internal territorial barriers, gave 
rise to a considerable fall in the price fetched for Bengal opium in 1886-87, 
which was conlinued through nearly half the next year. Afterwards, however, 
the rate somewhat revived, but not enough to indicate thorough confidence in 
the ability of the Chinese authorities to enforce their prohibition of the levy 
of the internal transit charges nominally abolished. Such has been the 
course of events between the financial years 1881-82 and 1891-92, and the 
ground is now cleared for the consideration of the main items that go to make 
on. Cc up 
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up each year’s revenue and expenditure. It is proposed to here deal with these 
alone, and to leave the receipts and disbursements not falling within the 
revenue account to he treated of later. It is to he understood, moreover, 
that subjects such as those of land revenue, excise, salt, and so on, are here 
considered simply from a financial, as distinguished from an administrative, 
standpoint. The latter forms the subject of the next chapter. 

The first step in dealing with this topic is to indicate the relative place ol 
each item in the revenue or expenditure of the year, and for this purpose it is 
desirable to use the net figures ; to consider, that is, the revenue heads after 
deducting the direct charges made upon them; and the expenditure, when the 
receipts under each department have been set off against it. The gross 
figures, accordingly, need only be used where the difference between them and 
the net results is very wide, or where the incidence of the revenue on those 
who contribute towards it is in question. The consideration of the latter 
point can be deferred with convenience until the different sources of revenue 
have been reviewed. As to the former, the table below, which relates 
to the first, middle, and last years of the decade respectively, will show 
the relative importance of each main head of revenue, first, as levied secondly, 
in its financial aspect : — 

Comparative Statement op Revenue and Expenditure. 


A.— -REVENUE. 

I’erceutage ou the Gross 
Revenue. 

Percentage on the Net 
Revenue. 

1‘ereentage of Charges on the 
Gross Revenue. 

18b 1-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

.1891-02. 

1881-82. 

1880-87, 

3891-92. 

Land ------- 

4U-91 

42*32 

40*27 

41-60 

43*71 

40*10 . 

13*90 

15*18 

10*28 

Opium 

18*38 

16-41. 

13-46 

17*18 

13-89 

12*31 

20*88 

30*52 

23*23 

Salt 

13-75 

12*22 

14-51 

15*07 

13*73 

10*29 

7*22 

7*77 

5*76 

Stamps 

6-30 

6-88 

7-16 

7*09 

7*95 

8*16 

4*59 

5*12 

4*37 

Excise - 

(V 39 

8-03 

8*60 

7-29 

9*43 

9*80 

3*39 

3*54 

4*30 

Provincial Rates ----- 

5-40 

5-51 

5*89 

6*22 

(i-58 

6*88 

2-35 

1*93 

1*83 

Customs ------- 

4-30 

2*29 

2*80 

4*01 

2*42 

3*04 

11*35 

13*10 

10*76 

Assessed Taxe* 

1*00 

2*49 

2*78 

1*09 

2-80 

3*22 

7-82 

5*68 

2*73 

Forests 

1*03 

2*03 

2*50 

0*69 

0*80 

1*38 

04-07 

66*31 

67-01 

Registration ------ 

0-53 

0*56 

0-G7 

0*23 

0-25 

0*38 

03*51 

62*21 

52*25 

Tributes 

1*32 

1*27 

1*3U 

1*56 

1*55 

1*55 

- 

- 

— 

Deduct* Assignments and Compensations 

— 

— 


-(2*03) 

-(3*23) 

~{3-07) 

- 

— 

— 

Total revenue - - - - 

1Q0V0 


- 

moo 

- 

- 

mi 

17-89 

1C-04 


Percentage ou the Gross 

l’areonfcago on the Net 

Percentage of Receipts on 

B.—EX.PENDITU UE. 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Disbursements. 


1 SKI 82. 

iHfcu-sr. 

1491-92. 

1881-82. 

1886 - 87 . 

1891-92. 

1881 -82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Interest - 

7*01 

0*40 

5*44 

9*44 

8*17 

0*94 

18*09 

15*55 

20*37 

Tost Office, Telegraph, and Mint - 

2'82 

3*18 

3*00 

0*75 

0*20 

{0-29) 

82*55 

94*50 

<«) 

Civil Departments * 

17*44 

18*85 

17*40 

22*99 

25*22 

24*64 

13*08 

11*51 

11*05 

„ Miscellaneous 

7*05 

0*98 

ti*«5 

8*77 

8*05 

8*38 

18*57 

18*04 

17*80 

Famine, Relief and Insurance 

Rail-ways ( Construction charged against 

2*4(1 

0*40 

1*60 

3*75 

0*69 

2*56 

— 

— 

- 

Revenue) * - - - 

0*80 

0*27 

0*21 

1*23 

0*41 

0*33 

— 

— 

*— 

Railways ( Revenue A ccount) - , - 

17*49 

23*25 

25*52 

0-68 

2*07 

0*04 

97*45 

92*42 

98*44 

Irrigation ditto - - 

, 3*21 

3*43 

3*71 

1*30 

1*47 

1*30 

72*92 

71*71 

77*15 

Roads and Buildings - - - , - 

7-90 

7*22 

7*82 

10*64 

10*04 

11*28 

11*83 

14*00 

10*10 

Army Services * - - - 

30*92 

28*98 

28*07 

36*76 

41*01 

43*43 

21*90 

5*06 

5*51 

Special Defence Works • - 

- 

,0*48 

0*76 

— 

0*73 

1*22 

— 

— 

— 

Provineiait adjustment - 

— 

— 

- 

3-03 

0-80 

{0-49 ) 

— 

- 


Total ExrWNmTrRE * ■ 

WO'OO 

- 

- 

100-00 

- 

- 

34*0 

33-87 

37-03 


Considering 
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Considering first the gross revenue, it appears that out of every hundred 
rupees paid by the people about forty are levied on the land. Opium and 
salt come next, at a long distance however, and the two have changed 
places in the ten years dealt with, opium having descended, it seems, more 
than salt has risen, relatively to the figures of 1881. There is then another 
wide gap in the return, on the further margin of which Excise is found, with 
Stamps and Provincial Rates not far distant. A third chasm, wider in the 
later years than in the first of those shown, lies between the above and Customs. 
Owing to the changes in the tariff, to the expansion of the Licence Tax, with 
its maximum fee, to the Income Tax, where the rate bears direct proportion 
to the revenue, and the extended area and improved condition and administration 
of the State Forests, these three heads lie pretty close together in the last 
year specified. In the next section of the table the positions are considerably 
altered, and in explanation of the change it will be as well to consider first 
the last three columns. Here is shown the proportion borne to the gross 
revenue under each head by the cost of collecting it ; the difference, that is 
between the gross and the net receipts. It may he noted that in the two 
departments not maintained specially or primarily for revenue, namely, the 
Forests and Registration, the charges exceed half the gross receipts, and in both 
cases the ratio is decreasing with the rise of receipts, even though the actual 
expenses may be greater than ten years ago. The opium revenue stands 
on a different footing, as in the case of the larger portion of it, the 
cost of production and not only of collection, is involved. In a good year, 
therefore, the charges are heavier, as more of the raw material has to be paid 
for by the State, and the benefit is not reaped until perhaps some seasons 
afterwards, when the surplus stock serves to keep the market steady. The 
table, therefore, as it deals with these detached periods, is in this respect 
devoid of information of any significance. The next most costly branch of the 
revenue, according to the figures herein dealt with, is that of Land Revenue. 
This, however, as has been explained earlier in the review, comprises the 
greater part of the detailed administration of the country, and, in addition to 
the salaries and other expenses of district and sub-divisional officers with their 
office establishments, large items are shown against the pay of village servants 
in the Panjab and the two Presidencies, and against surveys for revenue 
purposes, with the cost of settlement operations. Customs duties, though 
now yielding a relatively small return, involve the maintenance of a large 
establishment for commercial purposes, such as the registration of trade and 
supervision of the working of special Acts, as, for instance, that relating to 
merchandise marks. It is scarcely necessary to enter into the smaller items, 
beyond remarking that the Provincial rates are very largely collected along 
with the Land Revenue, and the proportion of cost to gross levy in the case of 
assessed taxes has fallen in obedience to the large increase in the former 
consequent on the change of taxation in 1886-87- Returning to the columns 
dealing with the net revenue, it will be seen that six of the eleven heads 
occupy the same relative positions in 1891-92 as they did in 1881-82. Opium 
now falls below salt, a result which is due to a great extent to the rise in 
duty on the latter since 1 887> and the income-tax has brought up that 
branch of the revenue to the seventh instead of the ninth place. Customs duties 
and tributes have each fallen in the course of the redistribution. Exchange, 
it should be borne in mind, enters hardly at all into this portion of the accounts. 

But it is otherwise when we come to deal with tire expenditure figures. The 
exchange is here distributed over the different heads in the proportions for 

1891-92, shown in the margin. Rail- 
way transactions involve a contribution 
of 35 per cent., and those relating to 
the Army, of 28. The interest on 
loans is the next item of importance, 
and, finally, wfe have the pension and 
leave charges. Roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of the exchange is found 
to be connected with the loans, 
effective forces, and railways, and 
one-fourth with the non-effective 
allowances, civil and military. In 
regard to net expenditure, the 
ccy Amy, 


Head. 

Percentage. 

Army , Effective - - - 

15 

„ Mon-effective - - - . * 

13 

• Railway charges - 

35 

Interest- - - r - 

16 

Pensions, &c. - - - - 

IP 

Other Heads 

8 


100 


Finance. 
A. Revenue. 


B. Expenditure. 


0*9. 
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Finance. Army, as a whole, stands permanently in the foreground, with over 43 per cent, 
of the^otal charges, against about 37 in 1881-S2. The cost of Civil Departments, 
also, has risen from a proportion of 23 to one of 25 per cent., on the same 
basis. Public undertakings, such as roads and buildings, with 1U percent., 
come next, after a long interval, and the miscellaneous civil expenses, which 
include pensions, &c., though high in the list, have slightly decreased in 
their ratio. It is the same with the Interest not included in the Railway and 
Irrigation accounts. These last heads, have made a staunch fight against the 
adverse course of silver, and the former all but cover their expenses, and the 
latter show a return more than equal to three-fourths of theirs. Then, 
again, the head which combines the transactions of the Post Office, Telegraph, 
and Mints, from being a charge has become a source of revenue. In the last 
section of this portion of the table under review, the proportion of earnings 
on gross charges is given, and it will be seen that, on the whole, nearly 
3 7g per cent, v as recovered in 1891-92 against 34 £ ten years ago. The Post 
Office and allied departments gained 7 per cent, in excess of their expenses. 
The Railways, on their revenue account, recovered 98, and the Irrigation Works 
77 per cent. Interest, again, was reduced by over a fifth, through 
decreased expenditure. The receipts towards pension, &c., and under 
the Civil Departments are necessarily small compared to the charges, 
whilst those credited to Military and Marine Services have been already stated to 
come chiefly under the heads of Commissariat, Ordnance, and Dockyard Work 
or pilotage, &c. In 1881-82 the high proportion under this head was due to the 
contribution from the United Kingdom towards the expenses of the Afghan 
War. As regards the relative position of the different heads of net charges in 
the first and last years of the decade, respectively, it will be noted that the 
three largest items remain unchanged. Interest has gone down, whilst Pensions, 
&c., have come up one place, and the two quasi - commercial heads of Railways 
and Post Office, &c., are the only ones that have moved as much as two places. 
The proportions of the gross revenue show much greater uniformity, and of ten 
identical heads, only two, Interest and Pensions, &c., have been shifted at all 
by change of circumstances. 

NetBevenue. We may now pass from the consideration of the above financial items in 

their relation to the Budget as a whole, to another point of view, from which 
they are seen individually, and the course of each during the last ten years can be 
traced. Here the gross figures are not in question. The sketch given above has 
shown that of the ordinary heads of revenue only in the case of Excise and Land 
Revenue has the ratio of charges shown any disposition to rise, since the opium 
expenditure for a single year, however important it may be in reference to the 
cultivation of the poppy, is devoid of statistical significance. The net figure, 
accordingly, under each head, is what it is more profitable to set forth, whether it 
be of revenue or of expenditure. This is done in the table given on the following 
page. It must be remembered thatUpper Burma was brought on to the books from 
1886-87, though the net results of the acquisition as a whole have not yet been 
on the revenue side of the account. The bearings of the figures will be better 
appreciated when they are thrown into proportional form; and this is 
done more conveniently in dealing with each item separately. 

Total Bevenue. But as a standard is required whereby the course of finance can be judged, 
the year 1881-82 has been selected, and before dealing with the different heads 
of revenue it is as well to see what have been the 
fluctuations of the net revenue as a whole. The marginal 
table accordingly gives these in relation to the year above 
mentioned, which is represented as 100. The remissions of 
1882-83 brought down the figure considerably for four 
years, and in the sixth began the fresh taxation, accompanied 
by the occupation of Upper Burma, which, however, 
operated against the revenues for some time. The upward 
course has, on the. .whole, been steady since 1884-85, 
except in the case of 1890-91, when opium suffered a 
notable decline and the revenue from forests fell off from 
the abnormal figure of the preceding year. 


Year. 

Variation, 

1881-82 - 

100*0 

1882-83 - 

93*5 

1883-84: ■ 

95*7 

1884-85 - 

91*4 

1885-85 - | 

93*8 

1886-87 - 

98*5 

1887 88 - 

99*8 

1888-89 - 

102 3 

1889-90 - 

109*9 

1890-91 - 

108*6 

1891-92 - 

110*0 
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Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

99*2 

1883-84 - 

99-5 

1884-85 - 

97*5 

1885-86 - 

101*2 

1886-87 - 

103*5 

1887-8S - 

104*0 

1888-89 - 

102*9 

1889-90 - 

107*4 

1890-91 - 

107*5 

1891-92 - 

100*2 


Taking first the Land Revenue, on the same basis as that adopted in the 
last paragraph, the figures in the margin indicate a slow but steady rise, and 
this is all that is to be expected, considering not only the 
nature of ihe property and the system of assessment, but the 
intimate connection between the administration of the land 
and the general administration of the whole country. As 
to the former, the rent-charge is fixed either permanently 
or for a term of years, rarely less than thirty ; and the 
revision of rates leads to an increased charge only when 
the general circumstances of the tract since the last 
settlement justify the change. The charges, again, vary 
with the same factor, and as the country advances in 
prosperity increased expenditure falls upon the State in 
providing for the expanding administrative needs of the rural population, much 
of which is defrayed out of this general source of public revenue. It may be 
observed that the figures here given are, like all those dealt with in this 
chapter, for the financial year ending with the 31st of March, whereas the 
administration of the Land Revenue is conducted in accordance with the 
agricultural system which varies in each Province or subdivision of a Province, 
but generally ends between July and September. In the next chapter, 
therefore, the revenue returns furnished by that department do not always agree 
with those now under review. I he same remark applies to several other 
branches of the administration. 

The next important revenue head is that of Opium, regarding which a good 
deal has been said above, and more will find place in the next chapter. From 
a financial point of view, the decade has been decidedly 
unsatisfactory. The marginal table shows that in no year 
has the figure for 1881-82 been touched, and it may even 
be said that durinu the greater part of that period, the net 
revenue fell below four-fifths, and occasionally below three- 
fourths, of the standard amount. It must be recollected, of 
course, that a good year, as has been remarked in a 
previous section of this chapter, tends to reduce the net 
receipts, in consequence of the heavy payments that are then 
made to the producers, but the benefit is reaped later, and 
the table shows that the trade has been subjected to adverse 
influences other than over-supply in India. 

The Salt revenue, again, is a subject which can best be treated in the next 
chapter in its connection with the administration. Its 
main importance lies in the fact that it is not only a tax to 
which the masses are accustomed from long usage, but it 
may be said to be the only means whereby a large proportion 
of the population contributes in the least degree towards the 
administration whereof it shares the benefits. The results of 
the financial dealings with this source of revenue during the 
decade can only he discussed along with the statistics of 
prices and consumption later. The marginal table just 
shows that a rise in consumption followed, at a rather 
unexpectedly long interval, the decrease in the rate of duty 
in 1882-83 in most parts of India. On the other hand, the results on the 
revenue of the raising of the duty to a higher rate in the beginning of 
1888 were apparently prompt and well marked: 

Taking the Excise revenue next, it may be remarked in anticipation, again, 
of the next chapter, that the net results of the 10 years’ 
administration have the distinction of being the only ones 
that have been continuously above the standard of 1881-82. 
Others, such as those connected with stamps, registration, 
arid forests, have nearly approached this level, but i excise 
alone has achieved it. Then, too, it will he seen that the 
surplus over expenditure has been steadily increasing, 
without a single year of retrocession. This. result is due, on 
the whole, to severer taxation and to more successful effoi ts in 
the prevention of the illicit manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquor to which a good many classes of the Indian community 

' art 


Year. 

Variation. 

1882-88 - 

92*5 

1883-84 - 

98’7 

1884-85 - 

74*9 

1885-80 - 

75*4 

1886-87 ■- 

79*0 

1887-88 - 

78*1 

1888-89 - 

70*4 

1889-90 - 

89*4 

1890-91 - 

73*0 

1891-92 - 

78*8 


Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

82*9 

1883-84 - 

82*7 

1884-85 - 

88*1 

1885-80 - j 

80*4 

1886-87 - 

89*7 

1887-88 - 

90*9 

1888-89 - 

105*4 

1889-90 - 

113*1 

1890-91 - 

117*7 

1891-92 - 

118*9 

i 


Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 

. 

104*9 

1883-84 


112*2 

1884-85 


117*2 

1885-86 


120*9 . 

1886-87 


127*5 

1887-88 


132*1 

1888-89 


137*1 

1889-40/, 


' 142*1 

1890*91 


143*2 

1891-92 


147*9 
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are so notoriously addicted. In most of the northern and eastern provinces the 
system of administration has been, as far as possible, assimilated during the 
decade to that of Madras and Bombay, where the results have been highly 
successful in attaining the object for which the reforms of some years back 
were introduced. 


Fxnasce. 


Stamp revenue 


Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 

99o 

1883-84 • 

104*1 

1884-85 - 

106*0 

1885-86 - 

107*6 

1886-87 - 

110-3 

1887-88 - 

1137 

1888-89 - 

115-6 

1889-90 - 

1211 

1890-91 

120-6 

1891-92 - 

126*4 

The largest ite 

Year. 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

92*4 

1883-84 - 

99*4 

1884 85 - 

96*7 

1885-86 - 

102*8 

1886-87 - 

104*0 

1887-88 - 

104*8 

1888-89 

105-3 

1889-90 - 

118*4 

1890-91 

121*4 

1891-92 - 

121*6 


has risen almost as continuously as excise, but far less rapidly. Stamps. 

The largest item under this head is that, of Court fees, 
which has been already mentioned in a previous chapter 
in connection with litigation. The use of both this class of 
stamps and that prescribed for commercial and other 
transactions varies considerably with the season. In a 
bad year, such as occurred in Southern India in 1890-91, 
the demand for court fees recedes with the prevalence of 
litigation, and there is less borrowing for marriage cere- 
monies and the like, so that bonds pass with less 
frequency. 

m that is included under the head of Provincial Ratjbs Provincial Rates, 
is the general cess for local purposes, which has been 
described in Chapter Y. above. Then come the cesses for 
village services, such as those for accountants, &c., in the 
North West Provinces and Panjab, and for corresponding 
functions in Madras and the Central Provinces. In Bengal 
there is a special cess for roads and schools, as well as one 
for the district postal service, yielding a smaller revenue. 

The restoration of the Patwari cess in the North West 
Provinces appears to be the main cause of the sudden rise 
in the revenue from 1889-90 onwards. . 


The 


Customs revenue is necessarily considerably below that of 1881-82 all 
through the decade, owing to the abolition of the duties 
on cotton and other imports from 1882-83. For the 
last few years the duty on petroleum and the increased 
rate of that on spirits have somewhat raised the amount. 
These articles and rice, on which the export duty is con- 
siderable in Burma and Bengal, practically comprise the 
bulk of the dutiable trade, and the revenue from rice, which 
is the largest single item, varies according to the harvest in 
Lower Burma. 


Year. | 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 1 

52*0 

1883-84 - 

48*6 

1884-85 - 

41-5 

1885-86 - 

19-5 

1886-87 

51-7 

1887-88 - 

56*5 

1888 89 - 

55-8 

1889-90 - 

63*2 

1890-91 - 

74-6 

1891-92 - 

72-5 


Customs. 


i 

Year. j 

Variation. 

1882-83 - 

i 

97*8 

1883-84 - 

100*4 

1884-85 - 

97-8 

1885-86 - 

95*6 

1886-87 - 

258*1 

1887-88 - 

279*4 

1888-89 - 

298*5 

1889-90 - 

314*0 

1890-91 

317*6 

1891-92 - 

j 325*0 j 

1 i 


The figures relating to the Assessed Taxes are of little statistical value Assessed Taxes, 
when taken in the same way as the rest, in consequence of 
the change in the character of the chief impost under this 
head in 1886-1887, and the extension of its application to 
the towns of Lower Burma two years later. The License Tax, 
which the Income Tax superseded, seems to have varied in 
productiveness but little from year to year. As compared 
with 100 in 1881-1882, the average yield of the four first 
years of the decade is represented by about 97, but the 
second year of the new tax gave nearly thrice as much as 
the latter figure, and by the time the assessment was in good 
working order, considerably over that multiple of the 
standard amount had been attained. 

There remain the two working departments of Forests and Registration. 

The former falls below the standard in one year 
only, and from 1888-89 tends towards 100 per 
cent, in excess of that amount. A considerable 
part of this increase is due to the forests of Upper 
Burma, which in 1891-92 yielded a larger' true 
forest revenue than any other trace in India, except 
the Lower Division of that Province. Bombay 
shows, indeed, a larger profit, but the greater 
portion of it is due, not to timber, but to grazing 
and minor forest produce, such as firewood, 
charcoal, &c. 

0.9. c c 4 As 


Year. 

j Forests. 

Registra- 

tion. 

1882-83 

. 

116-9 

' 

96-1 

1883-84 

- 

127-1 

87*8 

1884-85 

- 

97*1 

103-5 

1885-86 

- 

. 128*2 

117*4 

1886-87 

. 

[ 121*9 

109*2 

1887-88 

- 

128*0 

118*6 

1888-89 

- 

176*7 | 

132*3 

1889-90 

- 

223*9 

154*1 

1890-91 

- 1 

209*7 

162*1 

1891-92 

* 

204*1 

184*0 
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Finance. 


Expenditure. 


As to Registration, the almost continuous rise in revenue since 1883-84 
is more marked than in the case of any other main head, except Forests. The 
great change seems to have taken place between 1887 and 1889, and has been 
noticed in a previous chapter as due, in all probability, to a better understanding 
of the law regarding transfer in Upper and Southern India. 

There are only two heads that remain to be mentioned here, Tributes and 

the deductions on account of Assignments and 
Compensations. The former is obviously subject 
to slight and accidental variations only. Some 
periodical additions followed on the acquisition of 
Upper Burma with its attached States, but the bulk 
of the changes from year to year are unimportant. 
The assignments, &c., are direct charges upon the 
revenue, but cannot be debited to any particular 
head, though they refer mainly to the land and salt 
revenue. It has been already explained that the 
largest single items are those paid by way of 
allowances to assignees claiming under grants from 
the Peslnva’s Government, which were taken over by the British with the rest 
of the liabilities of Maratha rule. There are also a considerable number of cases 
of compensation in cash for lands resumed from the occupation of managers of 
temples and other grantees, mostly in the Western Presidency. The next, large 
item is the compensation paid to Chiefs in Rajpntana and Central India and to 
the French and Portuguese Governments for the acquisition of their salt rights, 
in order to place that source of revenue under uniform administration. Finally, 
there are a few instances of personal compensation. 

We pass now to the variations in the expenditure debited to the revenue 
account without being charged direct on any of the main heads of receipt. It 
is obvious that some of the heads are so liable to accidental fluctuation that it 
is superfluous to show them in a decennial series, which implies a certain 
uniformity of progress. It is convenient, therefore, t.o show them all in a single 
statement, and then to comment on the individual heads which seem to be 
susceptible of general explanation. The following table is prepared on the 
same plan as that adopted for the revenue, referring, chat is, each year’s figures 
to the corresponding item in 1881-82. 


Years. 

Variation. 

Tributes. 

Assign- 
ments, &c. 

1882-83 - 

97.G 

100*0 

1883-84 - 

101*8 

103*7 

1884-85 

98*9 

100*7 

1885-80 - 

97-6 

110*9 

1880-87 - 

98*3 

117*0 

1887-88 - 

105-2 

123*0 

1888-89 - 

105*4 

124*4 

1889-90 - 

110*0 

129*3 

1890-91 

107-6 

120*4 

3891-92 

109*8 

128*3 


Variation oe Net Expenditure from 1881-82. 


H E A D. 

1882-83. 

t i 

a 

r. 

30 

1884-85. 

1 1885 -8(5. 

1880-87. 

1887-88, 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1K90-0I. 

1891-92. 

Interest ----- 

103*0 

92*8 

98*9 

i 

91*9 

92*1 

118*8 

97*9 

85*2 

82-(i 

80-9 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint 

76*5 

114*7 

110*4 

103*9 

37*4 

8*3 


—34-7 

— 8 VI 

— 4ti'0 

Civil Departments - 

99*9 

103*3 

107*8 

112*5 

110-8 

118*7 

119*0 

121*4 

122*4 

12(5-8 

Miscellaneous Civil - 

99*8 

90*9 

97*9 

97*0 

105*0 

80*0 

84-3 

90*8 

102-3 

113*1 

Famine Belief and Insurance - 

95*4 

97*1 

98*7 

35-<5 

19*7 

5-8 

5*0 

38*3 

38*3 

80*9 

ltailways ( Construction chary ad 

113*8 

—M'4 

51*4 

123*3 







on Revenue) - 

35*7 

15-8 

4-3 

0-9 

— 0-0 

31-8 

Railways ( Revenue Account) - 

457*3 

106*8 

308*0 

250*2 

410*2 

743*2 

782-0 

048*7 

240*0 

110*0 

Irrigation 

125*8 

96*1 

100*7 ; 

125*7 

114*9 

131*4 

120*9 

110*3 

100*1 

118*3 

Beads and Buildings - 

107*4 

118*1 

98*7 ! 

80*9 

100*5 

109*2 

105*7 

107*0 

114*2 

125*4 

Army Services - 

: 108*2 

111*5 

105*0 

124*4 

120*0 

125*9 

125*1 

128*3 

129*4 

139*8 

Total, Net Expenditure - 

99‘9 

996 

100*2 

108*6 

106*5 

108*4 

1110 

113*1 

1091 

118'3 

Surplus - 

18*8 

62*3 

- 

- 

4*9 

- 

1*0 

7*2 

102*0 

13*0 

Deficit - 


- 

10*7 

77*9 

- 

50*4 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Interest has been decreasing in net amount for the last three years or so. 
The conversion of loans into stock bearing lower rates, the extension of the system 
of State loans and advances in India swells the receipts, which are also affected 
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in the same direction by tlie increase of the fiduciary reserve maintained in Finance 
connection with the paper currency. The interest paid on the Rupee Debt it; 

1891-92 amounted to Rx. 4, 168, 622 and that on the sterling loans to 3,803,159Z., 
to which must be added Rx. 1,651,569 on account of exchange. In both eases 
a small debit is included on account of discount and commission. The total 
amount, of Rx. 9,623,350 is distributed between the ordinary and the Public 
Works section, in the proportion of 40 and 60 per cent., as was mentioned in an 
earlier portion of this chapter. 

The next item contains three sub-divisions, of which two correspond with the Post Office, &c. 
three semi-commercial departments marginally noted. The figures given are those 

for 1891-92 only. The Post Offices 
paid their way in India, but had to 
bear the cost of stores and subsidies 
in England to the amount of Rx. 

138,150. Similarly, the telegraphs 
in India show a surplus exceeding 
that given in the margin, and the 
Indo-European line also worked at a 
profit, hut a slight deficit was caused by the cost of the annuities of the share- 
holders of the Red Sea line, now abandoned. Both these heads of expenditure 
will be reviewed in their administrative aspects in a later chapter. The two 
mints, Calcutta and Bombay, differ considerably from each other in the detail Mints, 
of their accounts, and as their working will not come again under review, it is 
as well to comment, upon it here. The following table shows the main items 
for 1891-92 which fall under this head in the general account : — 


Head. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net Results, 
See. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Post Office 

1.446,355 

1,493,359 

— 47,004 

Telegraph 

919,335 

838,720 

-f 80,615 

Mints 

210,046 

97,109 

4 - 112,937 

Total - - 

2,575,736 

2,429,188 

-j- 146,548 



RECEIPTS. 


CHARGES 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Assay Fees - 

Rx. 

Rx. 

62 

Establishment and Contin- 

Rx. 

30,330 

Ex. 

27,764 

Seignorage on Silver 

Seignorage on Gold - 

31,540 

125 

84,513 

gencies. 

Loss on Coinage 

5,586 

6,530 

Gain on Coinage operations 

1,341 

8,705 

Local Stores - 

5,338 

5,261 

Sale of Old Stores, <fcc. 

208 

83 

Stores, & c. in England, and 
Exchange on ditto. 

Total Charges - - 

6,438 

9,862 

Miscellaneous - 

Gain on Copper Coinage - 

4,003 

83,S31 

635 

47,692 

49,417 

Total Receipts ■ - 

121,048 

88,998 

Not charged to Mints 

806 

1,314 


Year. 

Value of 
Silver Bullion 
presented 
for Coinage.* 

; 

1884-85 

Rx. 

5,610,880 

1885-8C 

8,838,580 

1886-87 

3,822,170 

1887-88 

7,135,860 

1888-89 

6,550,852 

1889-90 

8,006,370 

1890-91 

12,547,736 

1891-92 

6.238,410 

1892-93 - 1 

12^253,691 


The year 1890-91 was distinguished for the abnormal amount of' silver 
bullion presented for coinage under the operation of causes 
which are not likely to recur, and the transactions in the 
following year show a considerable fall. But it must be 
mentioned that the disturbances in the silver market 
in the year immediately following the last with which 
we have here to deal led to much the same results as the 
inflated imports of 1890-91. The marginal table shows 
these fluctuations. The last point to note in connection 
with this head is the character of the coinage turned out 
at the two mints. Gold and copper are practically 
confined to the Calcutta institution, and the share of the 
latter in the smaller silver coins is by far the larger, as 
table shows. The foreign copper coins 
turned out from Calcutta consist 
chiefly of cents for the Straits Settle- 
ments’ currency, with a few for Ceylon 
and the British East Africa Company. 
The Stati stical Abstract’shows that in the 
decade the total value of coinage issued 
was Rx. 123,508 in gold, Rx. 76,207,477 
in silver, and Rx. 1,369,937 in 
copper. The first is almost entirely 
from the Calcutta mint, as in 1892, 
and for the last two years, also, copper 
has ceased to be coined in Bombay. 
The annual average value of coinage 
o.q. D d was 


* These figures do not represent the 
amount actually coined. 


the marginal 


Coins. 

VALUE. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Gold Mohurs * 

Gold 10-Rupee pieces 

Gold 5-Rupee pieces 

Silver Rupees - 
Half Rupees - 

Quarter Rupees - 
Eighth Rupees - 
Copper, British Indian 
Copper, Foreign 

Rx. 

5 

3 

3 

4,000,000 

22,080 

52,870 

Rx. 

24,786 

1,088,219 

105,871 

182,169 

107,761 

147,524 

18,793 

Total Value - - 

4,074,961 

1,670,123 
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Finance. wag r x 2,980,992 between 1870-71 and 1874-75 ; between 1880-81 and 
1884-85 it rose to Rx. 4,571,542. Five years later it was Rx. 8,459,396, and 
culminated in the Rx. 13,341,783 of 1890—91. 

Cmi Departments. In the next bead of expenditure we find a large and continuous increase 

from the first of the ten years to the 
last. The marginal table, which gives 
the gross charges for 1891-92, will 
serve to explain this, as the chief 
departments included have been 
already reviewed in former chapters, 
where the accounts have been quoted, 
and the main features in the history 
of the decade explained. This is the 
case with the first four items on the 
list. The educational accounts will 
receive notice in a later chapter, and 
meanwhile it may be noted that the 
receipts from school fees and proceeds 
of sales of books just fall short of those from pilotage and dockyard work in the 
marine department. The medical receipts are mainly contributions and fees 
at hospitals and dispensaries, whilst the main beads of disbursement are those of 
medical establishments (Rx. 268,4(56), institutions (Rx. 298,302), sanitation and 
vaccination (Rx. 174,464) and medical education (Rx. 74,164). The “political” 
work of the Government in India has been described in the second chapter of 
this review, and next to the cost of the officers and their establishments at the 
headquarters of the Agencies or States, the main items are, first, that of 
political subsidies, and secondly, the maintenance of refugees and State prisoners 
from Afghanistan and Burma. The minor departments show a miscellaneous 
collection of receipts, as might be expected, ranging from Rs. 2,000 on account 
of services rendered by Government bulls and stallions, to Its. 18,000 from sales 
of cinchona off the State plantations. Fairs, exhibitions, botanical gardens, &c. 
account for a good deal of the rest, which also includes a considerable item from 
Madras, headed “ Examination Fees.” On the other side of the account the 
chief items are the Survey of India (Its. 102,081) and the Census (Rs. 182,082). 
There are also the charges on account of the Meteorological Department 
(Rs. 27,200), the Geological Survey (Rs. 18,000), and the heads grouped 
under the comprehensive term of “ Agricultural and Emigration. ” 


Department. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

General Administration - , 
Law and Justice - - ; 

Police 

Marine - - - - ! 

Education - - - - 1 

Ecclesiastical - - - ’ 

Medical - - - - J 

Political - - - - 1 

Scientific and Minor - | 

Rx. 

687,140 

881,540 

222,414 

211,724 

03,100 

00,233 

Rx. 

1,75)1,317 
3,739,759 
3,808,010 
027,951 
1,424,790 
101,590 
884,084 
707,71 1 
587,438 

r 

Total - - - j 

1,050,1 57 

13,853,842 

- -! 

— 

13 , 107 , 68 $ 


Miscellaneous 

Civil. 


Famine relief and 
Insurance 


The head of Miscellaneous Civil Charges needs no lengthy comment. 

__ _ _ Like the larger departments, this head 

~ ' 7 ,7 • 7 shows a growing tendency, though its 

_ * 2 expansion has been considerably less 

Yx than in the case of its larger neighbour. 

Territorial and l-olUteal 1' rJ'm Tlle ^ ! temS indude<1 1891-92 

Pensions. are shown m the margin* and as there 

SrarnSn' I 36 ~r>i 7 ;s, IK is " ot rauch infcrinsic variation, in 

stationery - 8 is,4oh (sou, 885 amount from year to year, it is super- 

MtoSoous (Kents it,,'- 42 o’X 28^307 fiuous to give a more extended account, 

wards, Donations, &<;.) Exchange is now a serious addition to 

total - . - itx. 397,281 5 , 048,622 the second and two following items, 

Net ... E* 1 4149338 bUt the ^ bea, ' in S this title r « ferS 

’ ’ simply to transactions on remittances 

" and contract rates, already explained 

above. The Miscellaneous head again has been described. It includes rents of 
State buildings, rewards for the destruction of wild animals, donations in charity, 
unclaimed deposits, and much besides. 


; The uext head require® some explanation, no doubt, but it has been fully dealt 
with in the different Budget Statements. The general outline of the scheme is 
to provide an annual sum directly or indirectly for the relief of, or for protection 
against, famine. ,■ The first charge against this assignment is the actual relief of 
distress, if there be any directly due to famine. The second is that of construction 
of protective works for communication or irrigation, and finally, any balance that 
may remain is assigned to the reduction of debt, thus avoiding any permanent 

increase 
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increase of debt through emergencies of the description in question. When the J " 
scheme was first initiated it. was estimated that every ten years the Government 
might perhaps be called upon to expend some Rx. 15,000,000 on famine relief, 
direct or indirect, including loss of revenue remitted during a famine, so that an 
annual provision of Rx. 1,500,000 ought, if possible, to be made for the purpose. 

The objects in view were thus purely financial, and may be summarised as the 
maintenance of a reserve to meet all emergencies, arising directly or indirectly 
from the liability to famine, detrimental to the financial position of the 
Government. It was not originally intended to assign any of this reserve for 
the second purpose specified above, but subsequently the construction of protec- 
tive lines of communication, and the assistance rendered financially to such lines 
under construction by other than State agency, were both included in the 
policy. Financial pressure for some portion of the decade was so great that, as 
the table under discussion indicates, the famine grant was reduced to a very 
small amount. From 1889-90, however, it was restored to the extent of more 
than Rx. 1,000,000, and in 1891-92 the whole amount of Rx. 1,500,000 was 
provided. Direct relief, fortunately, absorbed but Rx. 23,423. Rx. 484,795 
was assigned to the construction of protective railways, and Rx. 77>931 to that 
of irrigation works. Rx. 231,681 was charged in the Railway Revenue Account 
on account of the net cost of two large protective railways constructed through 
the agency of companies, and the balance of Rx. 682, 170 was devoted to the 
reduction of debt. 

The items shown as spent out of revenue on railway construction, in addition Bail-way construc- 
to that assigned under the preceding head, are usually distributed between tion charged on 
small provincial works. The largest undertaking under this head, for instance, revenue ' 
in 1891-92, was the Haidrabad-Umarkot line in Sindh, and in previous years, a 
similar line from Lucknow by Sitapur to Seramau held this place. 


The general subject of railway working in India finds a place under the head Bailwa , y (Bevenue 
of Public Works in a later chapter. In its financial aspect, as has been Account), 
mentioned above, it is sub-divided into the revenue and the capital account, 
with the former of which alone we are now concerned. The nature of the 
account will be best shown by giving a summary of the figures for 1891-92 
under heads that will be sufficiently explicit without entering into the great 
detail over which they are necessarily distributed in the general returns of the 
Government of India. 


Head. 


Accounts, 1891-92. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


A. State Railways net 

(1.) Gross earnings and working expenses - 

(2.) Interest on debt 

(3.) Annuities in purchase of Railways 
(4.) Interest on advances to Companies 
(5.) Interest on capital deposited by Com- 
panies 


Rx. 

109,560 

16,411,934 


Rx. • , 

8,214,480 

4,427,960 

2,428,763 

226,497 

1,004,674 


Total 


B. Guaranteed Companies net 
(1.) Net traffic receipts 
(2.) Surplus profits, land and supervision 
(3.) Interest 


16 , 411,934 


16 , 302,374 


3,493,118 


The marginal Table provides this information, and shows that the State lines 

worked at a small profit, the 
subsidised Companies at an in- 
significant loss to the State, 
whilst the latter had to bear a 
considerable loss on the results 
of the year in the case of the 
guaranteed Companies. The 
part played by exchange in the 
above adjustments should be 
noted. In the case of the State 
lines, the amount due on ac- 
count of interest and annuities 
was in all Rx. 8,087,894, out 
of which Rx. 3,012,015 was 
payable in silver in India, and 
the balance of Rx. 5,075,879, 
in sterling, in England. The 
exchange on the latter, or the 
difference between the silver 
and the gold value of the rupee, 
amounted to Rx. 1,536,862, so 
that had the currency retained 
its former value of two 
shillings, the net revenue would 
have reached Rx. 1,646,422. 
on account of the guaranteed 
railways, 


Total - 


C. Subsidised Companies net 


(1.) Repayment of advances of interest 


.!.) Land and subsidy - 
(3.) Advances of interest 


Total 


D. Miscellaneous surveys and charges - 

GRAND TOTAL 
Net 


3 , 493,118 


333,228 

756,916 

3,069,430 


3 , 826,346 


32,994 


32,994 


136 

32,265 

865 


33,130 


92,060 


19 , 938,046 


20 , 253,910 

315,864- 


Similarly, the remittance of interest] to London 
0.9. D d 2 
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railways, which was augmented by Rx. 918,100 from the same cause, converting 
a surplus of Rx. 584,872 into the deficit shown in the Table. 

It is worth while, therefore, to show the results for the last few years 
according to the country in which the transaction occurred, with the difference 
due to the want of uniformity in the currency standard. In the following 1 able, 
accordingly, the revenue and expenditure are shown under the heads ot India 
and England respectively, with the addition of the exchange : — 


Head. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

3889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

India - 

England 

A. Revenue. 

Rx. 

14,533,033 

230 

Rx. 

15,520,359 

230 

Rx. 

10,G05,177 

293 

Rx. 

17,234,698 

9(55 

Rx. 

19,936,289 

1,225 

Exchange 

Total - - - 

14,583,263 

97 

15,520,589 

107 

16 , 605,470 

131 

17 , 335,663 

315 

19 , 937,514 

532 


Total Revenue - - - 

14,533,360 

15,520,696 

16,605,601 

17,235,978 

19,938,046 

India - 

England 

B. Expenditure. 

8,987,477 

5,399,392 

0,471,058 

5,652,240 

1 

30,331,504 ' 

5,009,417 

10,357,861 

5,702,207 

12,145,772 

5,653,176 

Exchange 

Total - - - 

2,208,877 

15 , 124,196 

2,620,890 

43,940,9 8 l 

2,517,221 

16 , 060,068 

1,803,201 

17,793,94$ 

2,464,062 

Total Expenditure - - - 

16,655,746 

17,754,088 

18,458,202 

17,923,269 

20,253,910 


Net Deficit - - - 

2,133,366 

2,283,7m 

1,852,604 

557 , 29 / 

315,664 


If the Exchange be left out of the account there would have been in the 
five years a surplus to the extent shown marginally, 
instead of a deficit of Rx. 7,211,534, since the produc- 
tiveness of the undertakings has been increasing literally 
“by leaps and bounds” but is counteracted by the 
abnormal burden thrown upon them. 

The next head is that, of Irrigation Works, which are 
sub-divided into major, for which capital as well as 
revenue accounts are kept, and minor undertakings, 
which are thus treated only in the more important cases. As in the case of 
railways, we are now dealing with the revenue accounts only, of which the 
following Table contains the summary for 1891-92 : — 



Rx. 

1887-88 - 

146,394 

1888-89 . 

390,391 

1889-90 - 

004,489 

1890-91 - 

1,175,595 

1891-92 - 

2,138,566 

Total - - 

4,621,435 


A. Revenue. 

B. Expenditure. 

Major Works* 

Rx, 

Major Works. 

H 

sd 

Direct receipts - 

1,404,737 

Working expenses - 

761,445 

Portion of Land Revenue - 

673,189 

Interest on debt ----- 

1,109,678 

Total - 1 . - 

2,077,026 

Total « - - 

wi,w 

Minor Works* 


Minor Works. 


Grots receipts 

194,114 

Expenses ------ 


Grand Total - - - 

2,272,040 

Grand Total - - - 

2,945,019 


But 
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But, unlike railways, the Irrigation accounts are not burdened with Fixance. 
exchange transactions. It should be noted that under this head canals 

and tanks are dealt with, whilst wells, a means of irrigation which 
commends itself equally strongly to the agricultural expert from England 
and the Indian cultivator, are not constructed directly by the State, 

though advances to the landholder for their construction are annually 
made, in varying amounts, from the public funds. The State undertakings, 
which are of sufficient importance lor a capital and revenue account to be kept 
of them separately, and which are termed major works, show in many cases a 
much more favourable result than the entire head of Irrigation, since not only 
is the object in view frequently protection against a general failure of the crops 
in a bad season rather than the extension of the use of canal water in ordinary 
years, but also, in the case of the minor works, the cost of their construction 
is included in the charges against revenue. In a season of normal or 

excessive rainfall, there is little or no demand for artificial irrigation, 

except of course in the tracts where, without this facility, it is not possible 
to keep crops alive at any time. On the other hand, in a year of drought, the 
demand is keen but the rates for water remain the same, and no market 
is made out of the peasants’ necessities beyond what is set down as 
within the normal working capacity of the undertaking. In the year succeeding 
that with which this review closes, for example, and in several years since 
1885 86, the demand for water in Upper India has fallen below the Budget 
estimate, owing entirely to the heavy or seasonable rain supply. The main 
undertakings in connection with this important branch of State enterprise will 
he mentioned in the chapter on Public Works. As in the case of railways, the 
annual provision made for them in the Estimates varies very considerably, a 
fact which is shown in the Table on page 208. 

The third and last division of the Public Works branch of the administration Roads and 
deals with Roads and Buildings, and the accounts relating thereto are shown Buildings, 
accordingly, in considerable detail, in the annual volume. The following Table 


Works. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Military - 

49,794 

— 

— 

49,794 

■ 

1.214,518 

— 

— 

1,214,518 

Civil 

11,800 

271,319 

255,204 

577,330* 

739,218 

2,461,115 

1,651,761 

4,994,2341 

Total - - 

61,594 

271,319 

255,204 

627,124 

1,953,736 

2,461,115 

1,651,761 

6,208,752 


* Includes Rx. 39,007 received in England, on account of the Royal Engineering College, 
f Includes net Rx. 142,140 spent in England. 


gives the figures for 1891-92 under the two heads, military and civil. With 
the former we have dealt cursorily in the preceding- chapter. The latter will 
be similarly treated later on in the review. The marginal Table gives the 

expenditure for the last five years under the 
two heads. The normal military grant of 
Rx. 1,000,000 per annum has been exceeded, 
chiefly owing to the requirements of Upper 
Burma, including permanent quarters for 
troops in the Khyin Hills. The Special De- 
fence Works, which appear in the accounts 
under a separate head from the year 1886-87, 
have been sufficiently treated of in the last 
chapter for the purposes of this review. 


Year. 

Military. 

Civil. 

1887-8 - 

Rx. 

1,232,060 

Rx. 

4,218,989 

1888-9 • 

1,108,206 

4,202,526 

1889-90 - 

1,138,463 

4,273,726 

1890-91 - 

1,220,076 

4,510,231 

1891-92 - 

1,214,518 

4,994,234 


There remain, then, the Army Services, which have also received attention, A.rmj Services, 
but on which in their financial aspect a few words may be added here. The 
general table shows that the net amount has been on the rise, though not 
continuously, since 1885-86, and its increase in 1891-92 over the year taken as 
the basis of comparison is higher than in the case of any other of the main 
0.9. d d 3 heads 
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Finance. 


Provincial 

Balances. 


heads of the accounts. The following table shows the gross expenditure for the 
1 0 years : — 


Year. 

India. 

England. 

Exchange. 

Total. 

Effective. 

Non-Effective. 


Rx. 

£. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-2* - 

13,218,733 

3,907,482 

824,685 

18,040,900 

14,615,099 

3,425,801 

1882-3* - 

13,339,220 

3,899,208 

894,452 

17,032,880 

13,487,566 

3,545,314 

1883-4* - 

11,904,292 

5,017,422 

1,146,534 

18,008,348 

13,146,981 

4,921,267 

1884-5 

12,023,629 

3,974,422 

965,752 

10,963,803 

13,208,192 

3,755,611 

1885-6 

15,247,088 

3,689,380 

1,161,311 

20,097,779 

17,038,664 

3,059,115 

1886-7 

14,620,51(5 

3,564,166 

1,340,360 

19,525,042 

10, 229, 677 

3,295,305 

1887-8 

15,104,908 

3,741,015 

1,572,011 

20,417,934 

16,861,488 

3,556,446 

1888-9 

14,812,591 

3,746,205 

1,743,04 5 

20,301,841 

16,507,312 

3,794,529 

1889-90 - 

14,944,095 

3,957,703 

1,776,016 

20,677,814 

16,795,436 

3,882,378 

1890-91 - 

14,799,128 

4,440.125 

1,450,815 

20,690,068 

16,947,521 

3,742,547 

1891-92 - 

15,741,062 

4,559,513 

1,980,026 

22,280,601 

18,257,495 

4,023,106 


# Excluding the charges on account of the wars in Afghanistan and Egypt. 


The main points that, are prominent in this statement are the rise in exchange 
and the sudden increase in the effective expenditure in 1885-86. Regarding the 
first, enough has been said already when dealing with the general subject, The 
second, it may be noted, was mainly due tothe expenditure of Rx. 2,188, 400on the 
Quetta Field Force, and was not followed up in the years immediately succeeding, 
but there appears another considerable increase, more especially in the Indian 
charges, at the end of the decade. In 1883-84 the Home charges were swelled 
by the payment of a million sterling on account of the arrears of non-effective 
services, a transaction which is also very prominently indicated in the last 
column of the table, and, of course, in that relating t,o exchange. Although 
the matter is not. one which falls within the scope of this review, it is not quite 
out of place to mention that the revised estimate for 1892-93 reaches 
Rx. 23,557,900, of which more than Rx. 3,000,000 is for exchange, and the 
first estimate for the following year falls very little short of that figure. 

The subject of Provincial Balances need not be considered in connection with 
the general finances of the country in more detail than has been already given ; 
but as the arrangements with the local Governments and Administrations have 
so recently been revised, it is worth while, perhaps, to reproduce lor reference 
from the Financial Statement the figures on which the new agreements are 
based. The following Table shows the estimates of the amounts that were 
taken in 1892 as representing fairly the normal Revenue and Expenditure of each 
Province at the current rate of its expansion. The actual figures vary, neces- 
sarily, frpm year to year, and the only definite sum fixed, accordingly, is the 
te adjustment,” which holds good for the five years of the revised arrange- 
ment : — 


PROVINCES imocom* UNDER THE BuHEMK. 


Heajo. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Punjab* 

Central 

Province, 

Assam. 

Lower 

Burma. 


Rx. 

Hx. 

Rx. j 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx, 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1. Ordinary Revenue - - * 

2,470,300 

3,123,000 

4,249,300 

3,403,500 

1,370,400 

567,600 

667,700 

! 1,427,600 

(Share of certain receipts.) 








1. Expenditure - 

2,804,700 

3,895,300 

4,105,400 

3,162,800 

1,718,900 

788,100 

548,000 

1,841,800 

t. Adjustment - 

825,400 

771,400 

-i wo 

-250,600 

348,600 

220,600 

-m,?oo 

414,200 

(Amount necessary to place in 
equilibrium the Provincialised 
Itevenue and Expenditure.) 

( . 
















4. Total Rbvjbinfb 

2,804,700 

3,895,300 

4,105,400 

3,152,900 

1,718,900 

788,100 

545,000 

1,841,800 


The 
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The savings held at the disposal of Provincial Governments during the last 
two years were as shown below : — 



I 1890-91. 

1 


1891 

92. 


Minimum 
Balance 
required 
to be 

maintained. 

Closing 

Balance of 
j 1891-02. 

Province. 

Opening 

Balance. 

i 

J Added. 

1 

Spent. 

Received 

from 

1890-Ul. 

Added. 

Spent. 

Net Result. 


Rx. 

J Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

i 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Madras - 

1,403,797 

” 

94,821 

1,308,976 

- 

340,872 

968,104 

200,000 

429,071 

Bombay 

906,064 

} 

| 

85,197 

820,867 

_ 

33,629 

787,238 

1 

200,000 | 

407,011 

Bengal - 

590,574 

1 

153,877 

i 

436,097 


j 34,5<JS 

402,189 

200, 0UU ! 

235,343 

North-West Provinces 

561,046 

17,750 

1 - 

578,796 

21,780 

i 

600,576 

200,000 ; 

512,431 

Panjab 

4-19,168 

34,337 

j 

4S3,50 5 

* i 

10,510 j 

472,925 

100,000 I 

277,068 

Central Provinces 

297,429 

- 

32,166 

265,263 

25,218 

1 - | 

290,481 

80,000 | 

205,434 

Assam - 

124,706 

- 

2,547 

122,1 59 

42,527 

- 

16-1,686 

50,000 

135,905 

Burma .... 

278,102 

117,411 

- 

395,513 

89,112 

- 

484,625 

60.U00 

381,217 

India (General) - 

12,579 

483 


13,062 


42 

13,020 

- 

- 

Total - - - 

4,623,465 

169.981 

368,608 

rf* 

to 

J** 

OO 

CO 

00 

178,637 

419,561 

4,183,914 

1.090.000! 

2,573,480 


The above account does not include the Provincial transactions connected 
with local deposits and advances, or the balances of what are known as the 
Incorporated Local Funds, the latter of which amounted, in the aggregate, to 
Rx. 1,655,964. In a subsequent paragraph an abstract of Provincial resources 
will be given in which the above will be included, but in connection with the 
general finances of the country the detail is not required. 

One matter, however, of territorial bearing, is here relevant, and this is the 
result, from our present standpoint, of the acquisition of Upper Burma. This 
was given in the last Financial Statement, and in the present circumstances is 
of sufficient interest to justify reproduction in this review. 


HEAD. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

A. Revenue: 







1. Land - 

167,200 

378,800 

436,000 

539,600 

616,000 

582,600 

2. Other Sources 

55,300 

123,500 

284,600 

383,500 

319,400 

309,100 

3. State Railways - 

— 


31,900 

161,400 

193,300 

223,600 

Total - - - 

222,500 

502,300 

752,500 

1,034,500 

1,128,700 

1,115,300 

B. Expenditure: 







1. Police- 

349,000 

709,200 

794,900 

861,700 

735,800 

684,600 

2. Other Civil Charges 

165,100 

265,700 

436,700 

393,700 

435,600 

467,000 

3., Railways .... 

— 

— 

103,300 

218,700 

227,500 

243,300 

4. Civil Works 

171,500 

343.000 

295,900 

296,800 

292,700 

330,100 

5. Irrigation - 

13,800 

12,600 

24,800 

19,200 

28,200 

100,800 

6 . Military Works - 

74,000 

314, 8QQ 

160,900 

142,500 

141,500 

152,200 

7. Special Army Services - 

1,517,800 

1,475,300 

631,600 

435,800 

350,800 

529,200 

Total - - - 

2,291,200 

3,120,600 

2,448,100 

2,368,400 

2,211,600 

2,507,200 

C. Net Expenditure : 

2,068,700 

1 2,618,300 

4 ,685,600 

1,333,900 

1,082,900 

1,391,900 


Here, it will be seen, making allowance for the partial failure of crops in 
1891—92, there is a continuous increase of revenue, accompanied by a parallel 
expenditure on railways, civil works, and irrigation. The police charges are 
diminishing, but those on account of the general civil administration show, as 
in India proper, a tendency to rise, as the standard of material circumstances is 
0 . 9 . d d 4 raised. 


Finance. 


Upper Burma. 
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Finance. 


Paper Currency. 


raised under the influence of strong and peaceful government. Military 
charges -are here, again, the most prominent features in most of the annual 
accounts, if we exclude the police expenses, which partially supersede those of 
the regular force. Hitherto, however, the deficit has averaged nearly 
Hx. 1,700,000, though nearly every year indicates a slight improvement, liable, 
all the same, to obliteration by unforeseen events, such as famine and frontier 
troubles. 

Another topic that should be mentioned in connection with the present 
subject is that of the paper currency of India. This is based on the English prin- 
ciple of having a reserve of coin or bullion equal to the value of all the notes issued, 
excepting an amount invested in Government securities now fixed at Rx. 8,000,000. 
For instance, the marginal return shows how the reserve was constituted at 

various periods within 
the last two years. 
The maximum, it may 
be mentioned, was at- 
tained at the end of 
August 1892, when 
the addition of bullion 
and coin floated an 
issue of Rx. 29,06 5,000. 
The fiduciary reserve, 
again, was only raised 
to the figure above- 
mentioned in 1892, 
under Act XV. of 



1 

i 31st March. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Coin 

Bx. 

8,350,298 

17,90jjo79 

Rx. 

14,298,839 

Rx. 

17,538,574 

Silver Bullion - 

1,421,484 

788,374 

1,777,569 

868,240 

Securities - 

5,999,998 

6,999,996 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

Total - - - 

15,771,780 

25,690,449 

24,076,408 

26,401,820* 


* Deducting Bx. 5,000 in transit between Calcutta and Bombay. 


1890. In 1872-73 it was raised from Rx. 4 millions to Rx. 53 millions, and 
seven years later to about six millions, where it remained until 1891. An 
interesting point in connection with this branch of finance is the amount of 
silver bullion in the paper currency reserve. Between 1870 and 1875 it 
averaged about Rx. 1,468,800. In the next quinquennial period it was 
Rx. 1,319,000, and then fell to Rx. 793,600. Between 1885 and 1890 it 
recovered to Rx. 1,096,000, and for the last three years it has varied as shown 

above. The expansion of the note-system since 
the year 1871-72 may be appreciated from the 
marginal statement. In the 22 years in question the 
circulation has just doubled, but the only notable 
increase has been in the last three years, and took 
place, in fact, after the silver operations of 1890-91. 
The details of the value of the notes issued are also 
interesting. More than half the total number issued 
is of the denomination of 10 rupees. The smallest 
denomination, five rupees, falls far below this pro- 
portion, and is less indeed relatively to the total, 
than those of 100 rupees. Then follow the middle- 
class notes of 20, 50, and 1,000 rupees respectively. 
Those of the highest denomination, 10,000 rupees, 
though actually small in number, have been rising in 
popularity, and in the year 1890-91 were considerably 
more numerous than in 1891-92. But except in this 
case and that of the notes of 50 and 1 ,000 rupees, 
the closing year of the decade saw the highest issues 


Year. 

Amount in 
note circulation 
on the 

31st of March. 


Rx. 

1872 

13,1G7,900 

1874 

9,249,800 

1876 

10,999,900 

1878 

13,574,700 

1880 

12,357,700 

1882 

13,907,200 

1884 

12,750,500 

1880 

14,173,300 

1888 

16,424,400 

1890 - - 

15,771,800 

j" 1891 

25,090,400 

-J 1892 

24,076,400 

L 1893 - - 

26,401,800 






Proportion to Total Issue, 

Percentage of Increase or Decrease. 


Denomination of N ote. 

1882-3. 

1886-7. 

1891-2. 

1882-1886. 

1886-1891. 

1882-1801. 

Rupees 5 




12*53 

12*17 

11*09 

+ 1-9 

+ 16-5 

+ m 

„ 10 

- 

- 

* 

SS'lG 

55*00 

581)6 

4* 8*7 

4 36-9 

4*48*8 

ft 20 

- 

- 

- 

8-37 

TV> 

<i-89 

— 6*6 

-)- 18-3 

+ 10*5 

50 

“ 

- 

- 

6-34 

0*05 

4-83 

4 * 0*2 

4 ai 

4 * 2*3 

„ 100 

- 

- 

- 

12*64 

13*35 

12‘7« 

4 10-8 

+ 28-1 

+ 354 

„ 500 

- 

- 

- 

2*31 

2*00 

1-75 

— S’0 

4*11*7 

4 1-8 

„ 1.000 


- 

- 

4*28 

3*51 

3-22 

— ITS 

4*37*1 

4 0-9 

10,000 

* 

** 

** 

0-37 

0*41 

0-60 

+ 15*7 j 

4*57*5 

4-82-3 


Total 

* - 

- 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

+ 4*0 

4* 27*8 

484-1 
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of the wliole period. The statement at the bottom of the preceding page 
shows the relative proportions of the different denominations, and the increase 
or decrease of their issues in three different years. The chief features are 
the rise in the ten, hundred, and ten thousand rupee notes respectively between 
1882 and 1892; and the falling off in the issues of those of twenty, five 
hundred, and a thousand rupees, in the first five years of the decade. 

There are now eight circles of issue in India. Those of t ocanada, Nagpur 
and Akola were abolished in 1882-83, and that of Rangoon was established in 
1883-84. The relative importance of each circle can be seen from the average 
value of its notes in circulation. The following Table shows this for five years 
of the decade : — 


Circle. 

1882-83. 

1804-85. 

1886-87. 

1880-90. 

1891-92. 

Calcutta ----- 

Rx 

7,156,419 

Rx. 

6,574,322 

Rx. 

5,723,927 

Rx. 

6,505,343 

Rx. 

9,717,597 

Bombay - 

4,590,1 76 

4,441,253 

4,291,025 

5.215,183 

8,900,413 

Madras ----- 

1,347,286 

1,334,867 

1,604,924 

1.967,443 

2,767,044 

Allahabad - 

841.581 

759,905 

778,141 

792.606 

1,225,672 

Lahore - 

784,518 

789,923 

830,992 

851,352 

1,341,744 

Kaiachi - 

323,77 7 

308,957 

499,955 

412,516 

676,075 

Rangoon - 

— 

205,574 

339,317 

272,374 

580,182 

Calicut - 

136,954 

125,926 

132,814 

134,679 

227,530 

Total - - - 

15,180,711 

14,540,727 

14.201,095 

16,151,496 

25,436,237 


The expansion of the last two years is here seen to have pervaded all the 
eight circles, Bombay, Calicut, Karachi and Rangoon, perhaps, to a greater extent 
than the rest. The Calcutta and Bombay circles, which bore in 1882-83 a 
proportion of 77 per cent, to the total issue, have receded to 72 per cent, in the 
10 years, the relative decrease being greater in the case of Calcutta than in that 
of the western centre. Madras, Bombay and the smaller circles show propor- 
tionally a more notable increase, than Calcutta or Allahabad. 

There remain two topics connected with the revenue and expenditure to be 
noticed. First, the proportion of the former received through taxation and from 
other sources respectively ; and, finally, the provincial distribution of the 
general heads of account. In respect to the former, the proportional figures in 
the table below are relevant and explanatory. The per-ceutage of variation in the 


HEAD. 

Incidence per Head of Population. 

Pcr-centage 

of Variation 

of Net Revenue 

in 1891-92. 

Gross Receipt. 

Net Revenue. 

| 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

A. Taxation: 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1. Salt 

- 

_ 

0*376 

0-396 

0*349 

0*373 

+ 18*9 

2. Stamps - 


- 

0*172 

0*195 

0*164 

0*187 

+ 26*4 

3. Excise - 

- 

- 

0*175 

0*234 

0*169 

0*224 

+ 47*9 

4. Provincial Rates 

- 

- 

0-148 

0*160 

0*144 

0158 

+ 21*6 

5. Customs 

- 

. 

0*120 

0*078 

0*107 

0*069 

— 27*5 

6. Assessed Taxes 

- 

- 

0-027 

0*076 

0*025 

0*074 

+ 22*5 

7. Registration - 

- 

- 

0*015 

0*018 

0*005 

0*009 

+ 84*0 

Total, A.. 

- - 

- 

1033 

1157 

0-963 

1*094 

+263 

B. Other Sources of 

Reve- 






NUE : 








1. Land 

- 


1*119 

1*098 

0*963 

0*919 

+ 6*2 

2. Forests - 

- 

- 

0*u45 

0*068 

0*016 

0*029 

+ 104*1 

3. Opium - 

- 

- 

0*502 

0*367 

0*398 

0*282 

— 21*2 

4. Tributes - 

- 

- 

0036 

0*036 

0*036 

0*036 

+ 9*8 

Total, B. 

- - 

- 

1702 

1-569 

1-413 

i 

1-266 

-0*3 

Total Revenue 

- - 

• 

2735 

2726 

2376 

2-360 

+ 10*0 

Deduct Assignments, fyc. 

- 

- 

- 

0-061 

0-070 

+ 22*3 

Net Results 

- - 

- 

... 

- 

2 315 

2290 

+100 


0.9. E E 


Frs'Axoe. 


Taxation and th© 
other Sources o£ 
Revenue. 
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net revenue is reproduced to save reference to a former section. The gross 
revenue, however, is given in order to show the relation between the population 
and the amount actually levied from it. But in respect to this incidence, it is 
necessary to make allowance for opium and tributes, the revenue from which is not 
contributed by the population of British India, who alone are taken into con- 
sideration in the calculation. By omitting these items, the gross incidence 
falls to Rs. 2 197 in 1881-82, and to Bs. 2324 only 10 years later. In the 
net revenue the difference comes to about a tenth of a rupee between the two 
years. Assuming the rupee to be equal to 15c? in both cases, as its exchange 
variations are immaterial to the present purpose, the incidence would be equi- 
valent to 2s. 9(1. and 2s. lOf d. in the two years respectively. Looking at the 
very simple life of the masses in India, and assuming, as is true in the case of 
more than nine-tenths of them, that a man is not. resident within the scope of 
municipal taxation, the above table will indicate what will be the burden of 
taxation on a landless labourer, who neither drinks spirits noventers upon litiga- 
tion. Ex hypothesis he pays no income tax, and has no property to register, 
nor occasion to avail himself of forest produce. Having no land, he contributes 
nothing towards Provincial Rates, so the State treasury benefits by his existence 
to the amount he spends on salt during the year, and this is the case with 
thousands in every Province. No doubt, therefore, apart from other dis- 
turbing influences, of which something will appear when the Income Tax and 
Land assessment are under consideration, the incidence shown in the table 
cannot be held to be much more than a convenient arithmetical expression, and 
that on the comparatively few actual taxpayers is probably considerably higher. 

The topic of the amount of revenue received and of expenditure debitable in 
each Province needs no lengthy comment, as the following Table for the 
most part explains itself. It is not practicable to show the incidence of 
taxation and other revenue territorially, owing to the large sums brought to 
account immediately under the Government of India which relate in reality to 
local transactions. The distribution of the amounts, however, under the three 
heads of resources, Imperial, Provincial, and Local, has been maintained : — 


Accounts by Provinces, 1801-02. 


Province, & c. 

Revenue. 

EXPUNOmiUH, 

Total 

Revenue. 

Imperial, 

Provincial, 

Local. 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture, 

Imperial, 

Provincial. 

Local. 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Madras 

- 

- 

11, Sort, 003 

7,453,416 

2,870,001 

1,037,020 

0,301,621 

5,477,034 

! 2,854,480 

1,000,148 

Bombay - 

- 

- 

13,107,611 

8,702,618 

4,045,123 

449,870 

8,704,104 

4,209,201 

3, ‘'83,751 

611,242 

Bengal 

- 

- 

10, 838,770 

13,536,605 

5,780,199 

531,915 

8,975,445 

2,073,331 

5,002,316 

609,799 

North 'West Provinces and Oudli 

11,042,600 

C, 862, .131 

3,350,441 

823,288 

5,154,384 

074,635 

3,093,133 

1,080,590 

Panjab 



7,871,588 

5,715,276 

1,750,018 

400,204 

4,833,685 

2,077,378 

1,793,411 

302,001 

Central Provinces 



2,350,356 

1,420,102 

818,770 

111,415 

1,400,481 

530,287 

811,941 

118,253 

Assam - 



1,030,358 

383,305 

578,898 

77,155 

749,498 

98,445 

550,815 

90,138 

Burma - 



5.084,872 

3,205,029 

1,604,911 

154,932 

3,914,774 

2,094,931 

1,602,420 

157,423 

India, General * 



16,980,133 

10,900,785 

- 

13,348 

22,519,754 

22,500,406 


13,34ft 

Total, in India 

- . 


88,773,360 

64,306,187 

30,871*330 

3,595*843 

05,763*836 

41,296,663 

20,451,325 

4*015*848 

In England 

- 


257,910 

— 

- 

- 

15,974,000 

— 

— 

— 

Exchange - 

- 


112,004 

— 

— 

- 

6,037,313 

— 

— 

- 

GRAND TOTAL 

• - 

- 

| 80,143,283 

64 , 306.187 

20 , 871,330 

3 , 595,843 

88,875,748 

41 . 296,663 

20 , 451.325 

4 . 015.848 


The expenditure included in the above Table is confined to that charged 
against revenue, with the adjustment of Provincial balances of which mention 
has been made above. The receipts and charges in England and the exchange 
on transactions with that country have been added merely to bring the total 
into accord with that shown for the same year in the early part of this chapter. 
It will be noted how the distribution between the three main heads varies in 
the different Provinces on both the Revenue and the other side of the account, 
but it is not within the scope of this review to enter into the details necessary 
to elucidate this point. 

Leaving 
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Leaving now the Revenue Account, we have to conclude this chapter with a 
few lines on the receipts and. charges other than on that account. The nature 
of numerically the greater portion of the details in this section of the Financial 
Statement has been already described in the preliminary sketch given above, 
and it is supeifluous to enter further into the transactions falling under the head 
of Deposits and Advances, Local Loans, Remittances, or the Secretary of State’s 
Bills. As regards the cash balances, and other questions of ways and means, all 
that need be said is that, owing to the large surplus of 1889-90 and 1890-91, 
the provision made for reducing the debt since the beginning of the former 
year, the increased transactions of Savings banks and the receipt of capital 
from the railway companies, of which only a portion is required for outlay 
■during the year, it has been found unnecessary to borrow in India for 
the last three years, though a sterling 3 per cent, loan was negotiated in 
1891-92 in London, to meet railway and similar charges. There remains 
the question of debt and capital expenditure on railway and irrigation 
works. Under the latter comes an item of Rx. 3,500,000 capital expenditure in 
1891—92, of which Rx. 2,770,336 are set down to State railway construction and 
Rx. 729,664 to irrigation works. This is exclusive of the “general” debt 
account, and will be mentioned again in connection with public works in the 
chapter reserved for the latter subject. So far as the present topic is 
concerned, it need only be stated that on the 1st of April 1881, there 
were 9,134 miles of line open for traffic, and on the 31st of March 1892, 
16,018, with about 400 miles approaching completion. Up to the former date 
the capital outlay amounted to Rx. 67,201,000, am! 66,348,000/., whilst on the 
31st of March 1892 it was returned at Rx. 135,398,000 and 67,847,000/. 
On “ major ” irrigation works the outlay up to the latter date was 
Rx. 28,321,000. 

The general debt account for 1891-92 stood as shown 

end of the year 


Head. 

In India. 

In England. 

On 1st April, 1891 - 

Rx. 

102,746,662 

£ 

104,408,208 

Incurred - 

7 

4,600,000 

Transferred 

5,288,363 

1,614,000 

Total receipts - - - 

108,035,033 

H 0 , 622 , 20 $ 

Discharged 

54,352 

1,604,065 

Transferred 

5,288,363 

1,614,000 

On 31st March, 1892 

102,692,117 

107,404,143 


marginally. At the 
1881-82 the corre- 
sponding figures were Rx. 88,768,597 
and 68,026,512/. In connection with, 
the silver or rupee debt, it may be. 
mentioned, in passing, that the pro- 
portion held by natives of India has 
risen from 21 *7 per cent, in 1883, 
when it was below the actual amount: 
held in England, to 29’5 per cent. in. 
1892. In the interval it averaged 
about 28 per cent., and stood at nearly 
30 at the date of the latest return avail- 
able. The objects to which the various 
loans were devoted are shown in the 
marginal Table below. It has been 
explained above that all loans are set down to ordinary debt until utilised for 
capital outlay on public works, and that the amount spent on such works, not 
only from borrowed money but also from Revenue Savings Banks’ deposits or 
other sources, is transferred to the Public Works portion of the Debt, 
so that the former section of the debt is continually being reduced, 
and by these means, aided by the conversion of the 4^ per cent. Rupee 

loans, the interest upon it has 
diminished in the ten years to the 
amount of about Rx. 1,227,000. That 
on debt in England, on the contrary, 
has risen by Rx. 759,000, of which 
127,000/. only was in the sterling 
payment, and Rx. 632,000 in exchange. 
In the last year dealt with (J 89 1-92) 
the debt discharged in India consisted 
chiefly of a portion of a 4 per cent. 
Transfer Loan of 1865, with a smaller 
amount not bearing interest. In Eng- 
land, Indian 3 per cent. Stock amounting to 4,600,000/. was created for (a) 
advances to companies, to the amount of 1,842,547/.; (b) discharge of railway 
debentures, 1 , 1 17 , 100 /., and (c) discharge of India 3£ per cent. India debentures, 

1,386,000/. 

O,^. E JB 2 


Purpose. 

Amount on 31st March 

1890. 

! 1891. 

Railways - 

Rx. 

102,230,925 

Rx. 

105,772,856 

Irrigation - 

27,487,656 

28,320,704 

Other purposes - 

77,486,182 

76,002,900 

Total - - - 

207,154,763 

210,096,460 


Finance. 
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1,386,000/. The permanent debt discharged amounted to Rx. 54,352 and 
1,604,065/., or, together, to Rx. 1,658,417, of which Rx. 96,703 was through 
the operation of Sinking Funds. It has been seen from tables previously given 
in this chapter, that the charge on account of interest has shown a downward 
tendency. Some advantage may no doubt be derived, in the case of 
loans in England from the better credit of the Government and the lower rate 
at which loans are now obtainable ; but against this advantage must be set the 
burden of exchange, which has a tendency, on the whole, to outgrow the 
remunerative progress of the undertakings for which the obligation was incurred. 
By an Act passed in 1888, the Secretary of State can borrow up to 10,000,000/. 
for the construction, extension or equipment of railways through the agency of 
companies and for the discharge of debentures issued by such companies. 
Under this provision 7,123,978/. had been borrowed up to the end of March, 
1 892. The debt thus raised does not increase the sterling liabilities, for it only 
takes the place of monies which must have been raised at a higher rate of 
interest by the companies, under the guarantee of the Secretary of State. The 
subject of special loans in India to municipalities and other corporations, and 
to native states and estate -holders, &c., was treated in sufficient detail in the 
fourth chapter above. 


i 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Principal Sources op Revenue. 

From the general sketch of the finances of India given in the preceding 
chapter, it will have been seen that the portion of the revenue of the country 
which is not practically a set off against expenditure is derived from nine 
or ten sources. First comes the revenue from Land, in its various forms ; 
secondly, we have Opium, followed closely by Salt and Excise, Stamps, 
Customs Duty, and Assessed Taxes. There remain the Provincial Rates, 
which are generally levied on land and for specific objects. Those for public 
works and schools, &c., have been considered, for the most part, in the fourth 
chapter of this review ; whilst the cess for providing village accountants, &e., 
in the North-West Provinces, which is the only other cess of importance, has 
been sufficiently treated of in connection with finance. Two departments, those 
concerned with Forests and Registration, come into a category different from the 
rest, as neither purport to be mere sources of revenue. The latter has already 
been reviewed in a separate chapter, and the former will be similarly treated 
later on, in connection with the administration of the actual resources of the 
country. Tribute, which closes the list, concerns the States which are subject 
to it, and not the taxpayer of the British Provinces, so that nothiug more need 
be said of it than has been set forth in the second chapter. 

In the present chapter, then, it is proposed to deal serially with the follow- 
ing topics, not only in their fiscal aspect, but with regard also to their 
administration : Land, Opium, Excise, Customs, Stamps, Salt, and Assessed 
Taxes. 


A. Land Revenue and Administration. 

The importance of this subject is not to be judged so much from a financial 
as from the social or political standpoint. It is true that it is still by far the 
largest item of revenue, though, as the marginal note will show, its relative 

position is gradually being affected by the growtli of 
other resources, in spite of its actual expansion. But 
we must look rather to the number of people in- 
terested in it than to its results to the public 
Treasury. India is not only a pre-eminently agricul- 
tural country, but one of peasant occupants, not of 
laige proprietors. The census of 1891 shows that 
in addition to the 60 per cent, of the population that 
looks directly and solely to the soil for the means of 
subsistence, there are few of the larger classes of 
occupations in which the possession of land is not 
returned to a greater or less extent as a subsidiary 
source of income. The return of these quasi-agriculturists is admitted ly incom- 
plete, owing partly to the neglect of the householder ; partly, it was found, to that 
of the census agency, which disregarded the additional detail in favour of the 
main means of livelihood. But in all Provinces where the so-called village 
system prevails the artisans and menials that are required to minister to the 
simple wants of a rustic community are remunerated by the grant of a plot of 
the village land, which they either till or let out to tenants. Then, again, even 
where land is not thus provided for these classes, they, as well as the bulk ot field 
and other rural labourers, are paid in kind, either by a proportion of the harvest, 
or by a fixed amount of agricultural produce. Finally, judging from the large 
proportion of those returned as general labourers which was found, not in the 
towns, where their aid is in comparatively keen demand, but in the villages, it 
may be reasonably assumed that most of the latter are in reality agriculturists 
who have not obtained a plot of land, either as tenants or occupants; or who 
have, again, outgrown in number the capacity of the field assigned in recom- 
pense of their communal services, and have thus been obliged to take to labour- 
ing on the land of others, either for life, or until they have earned enough to set 
them up as independent cultivators. If all these would-be and semi-agricul- 
O.y. e E 3 turists 


Year. 

Land Revenue 
(Gross). 

Percentage 
on Total Gross 
Revenue. 

1842-43 - 

Rx. 

13,560,000 

60-0 

3852-53 - 

16,190,000 

56*6 

1862-63 - 

19,570,000 

43-4 

1872-73 - 

21,370,000 

37-7 

1882-83 - 

21,870,000 

31*0 

1892-93* - 

25,580,000 

28-4 


* Revised estimates. 


Principal 
Sources of 
Revenue. 


Land Revenue 
and Administra- 
tion. 
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Land Eevekve turists be taken into the calculation, not much less than four-fifths of the popu- 
amd Akministea- j a (.j on b e found to look to the land for their livelihood. In the 
a0i '" British Provinces, allowing five persons to each family, about 24 millions of 

households have an interest in the land they live on, and about 8 millions more 
live on the wages of field-labour. This is altogether exclusive of the large 
number of land-holding artisans, traders, and professionals, to whom agriculture 
or the possession of land is no more than a supplementary means of subsistence. 
So far, then, as to the social and industrial place held in India by ownership 
or cultivation of the soil. Politically, its widespread prevalence is of no 
less importance, since in every Province of India proper the organisation 
and distribution of the local administration is chiefly determined by the system 
on which are based the relations of the State to the land. Throughout the 
greater part of India the only outward or visible personality which is 
held by the masses to be of any account as a link between the village 
and the power nebulously known as the Government, is that of the 
man who inquires into the rates of assessment, and into the character of the 
harvest, stands as a mediator between tenant and landlord, hears village disputes,, 
and, in fine, supervises all the detail of th( ir daily life beyond the domestic 
circle. If he collects the revenue with one hand, he is known to be able 
to recommend with the other, remissions in cases of hardship, and a good 
listener in this position soon becomes the trusted recipient of all local 
grievances, as being the possible mouthpiece of an illiterate community before the 
powers that be. It is through him, accordingly, that all information is obtained 
in regard to the opinions and requirements of the 95 out of every 100 who 
either live away from town or are otherwise not yet able to communicate their 
views direct to the arbiters, administratively speaking, of their destiny. In the 
parts rf India whe re the land revenue system does not place the district officer in 
immediate relations with the cultivating classes, and where the land is largely 
held by nou-agricultural proprietors, the link lias no doubt a tendency to become 
weaker, and the influence of the State is only regarded as a factor to be thrown 
into the scale, when necessary, against that of the local magnate or his agent. - 
But everywhere, the protection of the respective rights of those interested in the 
land, and the due partition, on well established and equitable rules, of the produce 
thereof between the State and the proprietor, tenant, occupant or cultivator, as 
the case may be, are matters that, together with the administration of justice, 
occupy the iion’s share of the attention of the local government. 

Variety of land j n no two Provinces, however, is the administration of the land conducted on 
reTenue sys ems. & p rec £ Se ]y uniform system. In some cases the British Government built on the 
foundations of predecessors to a greater extent than in others, and in all, the 
great variety of soil and climate, of caste, tenure and custom, and of political 
and geographical situation, that is found in India, has had to be taken into con- 
sideration when rules of general and local application were being framed. In the 
last decennial number of this review the various systems of administration of the 
land were described at some length, and a valuable summary of the main 
features by the late Mr. Pedder, c.s.i., was incorporated in the chapter relating 
to the present subject. Since then, works of reference have been published, 
dealing in detail with both the administrative and the legal aspects of the 
different tenures and methods of assessment now prevailing in India. It is super- 
fluous, accordingly, to treat of' the subject more than in outline'. To do other- 
wise, in fact, considering the vast amount of technical detail that has to be 
manipulated in connection with each of the chief Provinces, and the changes 
that have been effected during the past ten years, would necessitate the exten- 
sion of this chapter in a degree disproportionate to the rest of the work and to 
the general purpose of the latter. Some general description is, however, neces- 
sary, in explanation of the figures that appear in the revenue or financial 
accounts of each Province. 

General outlines of The land appeals to have been from time immemorial the mainstay of the 
the systems. State fiscal system in India, and under every ruler the cultivator was bound to 
contribute a share of the annual produce of his fitdd to the State treasury. 
Under the Moglial regime this due was converted into a cash payment, assessed 
on the value of each field as ascertained by special survey, and revised every 10 
years or so. Where, how ever, the Moghal hold on the country was weak, or the 
colonisation incomplete, as in Bengal and Southern India, the above system was 
not put into force, and in the former tract the collection of the State due was 

farmed 
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farmed to contractors ; in the latter, the old system of produce-sharing held its 
ground. But everywhere the State claim to agricultural tribute was undisputed, 
in whatever manner it might have been exercised, and the principle subsists to 
the present time. The British succeeded to the rights of their predecessors in 
respect to this revenue, and found in most cases the whole system disorganised by 
the Maratha encroachments on the one side, and the lax discipline of the 
Moghal provincial authorities on the other. It is not proposed to enter into the 
earlier tentative measures adopted with a view to putting this branch of the 
administration on a better footing, except by cursory reference to that which has 
held its ground against subsequent experience. 

The first experience of the British, that is to say, in the administration of 
the land revenue, was in Bengal, where they found two distinct classes vested 
with interests and responsibilities with regard to it. Acting on the general 
principle that has since been maintained, of coming to terms with the highest 
existing interests, the settlement, as it is called, of the revenue was made with 
the superior holder, either a descendant or representative of the local chief or 
military man of rank, or a middleman or farmer of the revenue under the 
Moghal Provincial Governor, but in any case, not the actual cultivator, 
who held land as tenant or rent-payer. The settlement thus made was 
permanent ; that is, the assessment was fixed once for all. The next tract that 
had to be dealt with was a portion of the Madras Presidency, in the north- 
east of which the example of Bengal was followed, and a permanent 
assessment made. It was the same with a few of the south-eastern tracts of 
what is still called the North-West Province. Throughout the rest, of India, with 
the exception of a few specially treated grants of land based on individual 
considerations, the principle of assessment has been that the public should 
share in the improvement in agricultural circumstances that has resulted from 
the expenditure of public revenues, whether on general administration or on 
special enterprise. The settlement is, therefore, subject to revision periodically. 
In most cases the interval between the revisions is 30 years, representing 
roughly a generation, in India, but in special cases, where the development of 
the tract is of recent and rapid growth, a shorter period is fixed. Then, again, 
the settlement is effected with different classes of interests from those above 
mentioned in connection with the permanently settled tracts of Bengal and 
Madras. In Upper India, that is, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab, the village community had preserved a cohesion in its agricultural 
system which it was found necessary and convenient to recognise to a varying 
extent. In the Panjab, for instance, the village-community, owing to political 
circumstances, had managed, in the great majority of cases, to retain a joint 
hold on its land, so that the assessment on a village having been ascertained, 
the co-sharers were called into consultation as to the distribution over the 
individual holdings. In the North-West Provinces, the village was of less 
uniform constitution. In many cases there were undoubted rights above 
that of the village community, so that a subordinate proprietary right was all 
that was recognised to belong to the latter. In others, the tie that kept the 
village together was but a slight one, whilst elsewhere, again, as in Oudh, the 
village had been merged, in the continuous process of farming, in a larger 
revenue unit, known as the Taluka,- on which, ultimately, the settlement 
had to be based, due safeguard being provided for such subordinate rights as 
were proved to have resisted disintegration. The last mode of settlement 
which it is necessary to mention here is that in which the State deals direct 
with a peasant proprietor, who holds, as a rule, a heritable and transferable 
interest in the land, so long as he pays the assessment fixed on it for the period 
of the agreement. This prevails throughout the greater part of Madras, 
Bombay, Berar, Lower Burma, and, to a certain extent, the Assam Valley. 
Each of the above systems, the zaminddri, or settlement with proprietors and 
middlemen, the mauzewdri, or settlement by villages, and the raiatwari, or 
settlement with the individual occupant, has been found to have its special 
advantages in the tract where it was originally adopted by an administration 
strong enough to supervise its working, and to fail where it is planted as an 
exotic. In the case of the two last-named systems this result was only to be 
expected, as they were found by the British to be well rooted in the social life 
of the people. There is less to be said for the first-named, though the time 
for discussing it, may be said to have gone by. 

0.9. e e 4 
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Land Revenue 
and Admtnistka- 

TtON. 


Revenue survey. 


Classification of soil 
and grouping of 
villages. 


Assessment- 


Such being the general systems on which the responsibility for the payment 
of the State clue is fixed, the next point for consideration is the method 
of assessing the amount of that charge. This is known by the term “ Settle- 
ment,” and in all but the tracts where the revenue was fixed once for all is 
preceded by a survey of the whole of the land to be dealt with. This 
survey is of a most detailed character, and includes the demarcation of 
each estate, holding field, or other conventional unit, b}' the prescribed 
boundary marks ; the entry in the record of every well and building, and 
the plotting of the above detail upon a separate map for each village. Where 
trained agency of the Survey of India is not used from the beginning of 
the operations, the work is throughout tested and supervised by that 
department until the cadastral, or field, survey of the tract is complete. 
The results are then brought into harmony with those of the Topographical 
Survey, which, in turn, is based on the great Trigonometrical operations, to be 
mentioned in a later chapter. In Madras and Bombay there is a special 
Survey Department which undertakes the detailed work, the connection with 
the general Survey of India being the same as in the case of Upper India. 
The internal boundary marks, too, are of more importance under the individual 
settlement system than when the village is the unit of settlement, so the maps of 
the village in the former case are more elaborate. In most of Bengal the survey 
operations are different in scope from those in Provinces where the assessment 
is periodically revised, and, except in tracts not under the permanent settlement, 
are chiefly concerned with estates uuder the temporary management of the 
State, or which have lapsed, or which, again, are under periodical settlements. 
There is also a considerable amount of work found every year in the survey of 
the tracts affected by the great changes that are annually liable to occur in the 
courses of the numerous estuaries, leading to questions of alluvion, diluvion, and 
the formation of new islands, which affect miles of country, and to which is 
attributed much of the rioting and allied offences in Eastern Bengal. The 
permanently settled tract, here and in Madras, has not yet been surveyed in the 
same detail as the laud in other Provinces, owing partly to the expense of such 
an undertaking without the chance of compensating return in the shape of 
extended cultivation. The cadastral survey of Bihar, undertaken as a 
complementary process to the record under the Bengal Tenancy Act, was 
begun after the close of the period now under review, and need not, therefore, 
be discussed here. It must be mentioned, finally, in connection with the 
operations in periodically revised tracts, that the areas brought under survey 
at one time vary very considerably. It may be that of 20 villages or of several 
hundred, but, as a rule, the attempt is made to conduct simultaneously the 
survey of some definite territorial area, such as a subdivision of a district. 
This is the case in Madras, where the largest areas are dealt with. The smallest 
are found in certain cases in the Western Presidency ; and in the North-West 
Provinces the area selected generally comes between the two. 

The next step in the process is the classification of the villages under settle- 
ment into groups, or assessment circles, according to similarity in their general 
conditions, such as distinctions of soil, altitude, rainfall, fluvial action, and so on, 
sometimes with internal re-grouping with reference to communications, water 
supply, or proximity to markets. The process is carried a stage further in each 
village, since the soil has to be classified, either by homogeneous blocks, as in 
parts of Upper India, or field by field, as in Madras and Bombay. With this 
part of the operations we can here deal superficially only, as the difference in 
practice is considerable, according to the Provincial system, but, speaking 
generally, natural qualities are distinguished from artificial such as those 
resulting from manure, or rather from the facilities for receiving that fertilising 
agent. Even where this is not done explicitly the distinction is often marked 
by the nomenclature adopted in recording the description of the soil under 
inspection. Irrigated lands are distinguished from the rest, and in Bombay a 
special provision was introduced during the decade in question relating to sub- 
soil water bearing qualities, irrespective of actual use of the advantage. 

We then reach the process of actual assessment. The whole of the informa- 
tion relative to the villages comprised in the assessment circle is compiled and 
analysed by the Settlement Officer. The past fiscal history of the tract is 
reviewed in relation to the extension of cultivation, variations in prices, and 
rents, in the stock of plough and milch cattle, improvement of communications 

and 
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and various other general considerations, on which the revenue or rent-iate, as 
the case may he, is based. In connection with this most important duty, 
rules were passed between 1883 and 1885 by the Government of India, after 
consultation with the local authorities in each Province, setting forth the 
general principles on which future enhancements of assessment should alone be 
made. To some extent the provisions only confirmed existing practice, but the 
main point was the substitution of genera! considerations, ascertainable from the 
current revenue records, for the expense, delay, and general inconvenience to 
both State and public of fresh valuation of produce, rental or soil, at the 
expiration of each term of settlement. The three grounds on which enhance- 
ment is now generally speaking permissible are (a) Increase of the area under 
cultivation ; (b) Rise in prices of agricultural produce, and (c) Increase in pro- 
duce due directly or indirectly to improvements effected at the expense of the 
State, or from public resources. Improvements effected by the cultivators or 
landed classes themselves, whether from their own funds or by means of personal 
State loans, and whether arising from improved methods of tillage or otherwise, 
had always been held exempt from assessment in most, though not all, parts of 
India, hut the rules in question extended the exemption throughout the country. 
The most important question that arose in connection with tiie above rules was 
that of the initial assessment which was to be taken as the basis of future 
revision. Where the earlier operations proved accurate, and experience showed 
the settlement to have been successful from the point of view of both parties 
concerned, the State and the cultivator or proprietor, it was obviously superfluous 
to conduct afresh similar investigations. But in some cases the former 
record was known to be inadequate as to both survey measurements and 
valuation, so that here the revision necessarily included that of the preliminary 
operations. When once the initial assessment is settled satisfactorily, the main 
duty that devolves upon the local officials under the current scheme is that of 
keeping the village record up to date, so that re-settlement, when it falls due, 
may be made from it, irrespective of fresh detailed investigation. This involves 
the annual correction of the village map under all systems, such as those of 
Upper India, in which the whole of the unoccupied land in a village is not 
surveyed, demarcated, and assessed at the time of settlement. In the Madras 
and Bombay settlements the map is written up once for all. Then there is the 
record of occupancy to be similarly kept up, according to the requirements of 
the Provincial system. In Upper India more detail is entered as regards the 
laud in occupation than under the system of individual settlements, where the 
State looks no further than the registered occupant, and disregards, as a rule, 
subordinate rights. Assuming that the local duties are efficiently fulfilled, it 
has been estimated that a saving of over two-thirds the expenditure on re- 
settlement will ultimately be effected by the adoption of the above system. It 
is worth while, however, to touch briefly upon the method of arriving at the 
initial assessment, which varies greatly in the different Provinces. The 
preliminary processes have furnished the Settlement Officer, as above remarked, 
with full information as to the relative productive value, by soil groups, of each 
village in Upper India, and of each field in the Southern and Western 
Presidencies, in addition to the more general statistics as to the material 
circumstances of the population of the tract to be dealt with. 

In the case of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, as most of the land is held 
by tenants paying rent to the proprietor of the village, the object aimed at is to 
ascertain the gross rental, of which one-half is held to be the share of the State. 
The average rent-rate per acre of each class of land in the village is found 
from the returns of rents actually paid, and these averages are then applied to 
the area of each class of soil within the village limits. In Oudh the data of 
other villages besides the one under assessment are taken less into consideration, 
and the rental value is determined by the custom of the individual village in 
regard to rent-rates. In the Central Provinces, the records of rent were found 
to be inadequate for the purpose of settlement, so they were only used as an aid, 
not as a basis, in assessing the village. The rest of the work was done by 
.means of assuming “ a fair revenue demand ” for the whole tract under 
assessment, and distributing it over the villages included, until, by repeated 
corrections, it got fairly adjusted to . the circumstances of each. The Panjab 
system, again, differs from that of the neighbouring Province. The land is 
here in the hands of cultivating, not merely rent-receiving, proprietors, and 
o.q. F f rent, 
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rent, as in parts of the Central Provinces, is largely in kind, and not regulated, 
as in the North-West, &c., by competition. Revenue rates have, therefore, to 
be used instead of rent-rates. The Settlement Officer ascertains, to put it 
briefly, the average yield of each crop in different soils, irrigated and uu irri- 
gated, in each assessment circle, for as long a period as possible, so as to 
eliminate the effect of vicissitudes of seasons. The State share is taken, as a 
rule, at one- sixth of the gross produce. The soil classification is a broad ont, 
based on substantial natural or artificial diversities, locally known and 
recognised by the agricultural classes of the locality, and it is bv these gener- 
ally that the revenue-rates are distributed. A circle estimate is previously 
framed, with which the produce-estimate is compared, and the results of the 
distribution of the revenue-rates are ascertained for selected villages, so as to 
show what revenue for the whole circle would be obtained from the application 
of those rates. The next process is to fix from the circle assessment the 
amount due from each estate or village, whilst the distribution thereof amongst 
the cultivators or co-sharers is generally left as much as possible to the 
villagers themselves. In the case of the tracts in Madras that are subject to 
re-settlement, and which constitute about four-fifths of the whole, the basis of 
the revenue-rate is a series of experiments . for determining the average yield 
of certain staple crops on each class or grade of land. This is converted into 
cash at the average harvest prices for the 20 years preceding the settlement, 
and from it are deducted the expenses of cultivation, estimated on certain items 
of general experience. Allowing a certain proportion for casual losses and for 
the difference between the rate at which the dealer buys from the producer 
and that at which he sells in open market, half the balance, that is, half the net 
produce, is considered to be the State share. But, in practice, a rough estimate 
is made as to the capability of the tract in question to bear enhancement and 
to what extent, as in the case of the Panjab and Central Provinces, arid the 
results of the elaborate investigations above mentioned are adjusted to suit 
this estimate. The field assessment is based on classification of soil, graduated 
in accordance with the grouping of the villages, as in other Provinces. The 
assessment in the Bombay Presidency is by fields, or survey numbers, as they 
are termed, just as in Madras, but the revenue-rate is ascertained by different 
means. The villages to be settled are carefully grouped in the manner already 
described above, and the revenue history of tlie tract since the last settlement 
fully ascertained in detail. The absolute amount of the new assessment in the 
aggregate is then determined on general considerations, and distributed over 
the villages under revision. In the course of the survey an elaborate classifica- 
tion of soils, based on tests in each survey number, has’ been completed, so that 
the relative productive value of each is known with reference to the conven- 
tional standard, which is 16 for a perfect field, that being the number of annas 
in a rupee, a method of computation popular throughout the country. A 
maximum rate for each group of villages is fixed, according to which each 
number is assessed. Crop experiments, such as those in Madras, are used, 
but as tests of the general incidence of the rates, not as their basis. The 
appraisement of ihe variation in circumstances since the last revision, together 
with the grouping of villages with reference to their maximum rates, are thus 
the most important features in this system. In Sindh, where the cultivation 
depends chiefly upon irrigation from canals fed by the rising of the Indus, 
the system of soil classification and village groupingis necessarily very different 
from that of the rest of the Presidency, and looking to the nature of the 
country, the term of settlement is shorter than elsewhere, but with the 
exception of the results of fluvial action, the preliminary operations already 
completed are expected to stand good at future revisions. In Berar the settle- 
ment system is essentially the same as that in the adjacent tracts under the 
Bombay Government. Lower Burma presents a new set of conditions. The 
village* as it is understood in India, is not represented by the “ Kwin,” which is 
apparently a fortuitous collection of estates, unconnected by the ties that bind 
the communities of India proper. The settlement operations are simplified, 
probably, by the fact that rice is practically the only crop extensively cultivated. 
The assessment represents half the net produce, but the latter term is used in 
a wider sense than in the Madras Presidency, where it is also the standard 
of assessment. In the latter only the cost of cultivation is theoretically, at 
least, deducted from the gross out-turn, whilst in Burma the cost -of living is also 

•’ subtracted, 
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subtracted, and it is specified in the instructions that the rate should in no case Land Revenue 

be such as is likely to lead to a lowering of the standard of living amongst the Adhixisxea 

people. The average expenditure of a Burmese family, it maybe observed, is 

represented to be nearly six times that of an Indian, and in practice, the full 

half is not taken. The settlement in the case of rice-land is for 10 to 15 

years, with a liberal allowance, as in Sindh, for fallow. In Assam there is a Assam. 

quasi-individual settlement, though the Province comprises such very different 

communities and stages of civilisation that but a small portion of it comes 

under each of the systems of land administration current there. In some parts 

of the Province annual measurements and assessments are customary, and in 

more advanced tracts, since 1883, there have been 10 years’ settlements. 

The village, again, goes for little or nothing in the revenue system, and the 
unit is a larger one, that of the revenue contractor. Tne assessment is based, 
on a simple classification, which is adapted to the uniformly fertile nature of 
the valley. Three classes of soils are recognised, and the rates for each are 
fixed ; the annual assessment thus becomes a matter of mere arithmetic. 

Special rules, differing essentially from those of the Assam Valley, are current 

in Goalpara, Syliiet, and Kachar, where the system approximates, to a great 

extent, to that of Bengal. The Hill -tracts, again, are withdrawn from the 

ordinary system, and in some parts of them a house-tax, in lieu of assessment 

on the land, is taken. In Upper Burma, again, the capitation tithe, or house- ^PP er Burma. 

hold tax (Tliathameda), takes the place of laud revenue, except in the case of 

State-lands, which form a small fraction only of the total area in occupation. 

The assessment bn the latter is at present based on the recommendations of 
the local revenue authorities, and no uniformity is, in the circumstances, 
attempted. 

In counection with the subject of settlement there remains one point to be Record of Rights, 
noticed, namely, that of the record of rights. This consists mainly of the 
field map and the field register. The former exhibits the position, shape, and 
number of every field ; the latter gives its area and the details connected with 
it, such as its class and the fact of its being irrigated or not. Further details 
are added, which differ in each system. Generally speaking, the name of 
the occupant only is entered in the case of an individual settlement, whilst in. 

Upper India it is found necessary to enter that of the tenant as well. Then, 
again, the powers of the officer preparing this record differ in the two systems. 

In Madras and Bombay he will enter the person in occupation, and leave other 
claimants to substantiate their title in the Civil Court. In the North-West 
Provinces he will himself take evidence and record a decision. In both cases a 
decree of a competent Court will be final. Elsewhere in Upper In lia his 
decision, duly entered in the register, has the force of a decree, and is there- 
fore unalterable by civil suit. In addition, to this register, a list of tenants, 
with the details of their holdings, is prepared at a settlement by villages or 
estates, as well as one of the names and shares of the proprietors, and the 
extent of their joint and several responsibility, either individually or by 
recognised groups. 

Enough has been now written regarding the general system of the assessment Arable waste, 
of land ; but there is one point immediately connected with the revenue which 
it is advisable to mention. This is the method of dealing with lands newly 
taken into cultivation. In the system current in Madras and Bombay, as each 
field is assessed at the settlement, whether it be occupied or waste, the assess- 
ment thereon is levied as soon as it is taken into occupation. On the other 
hand, where a village settlement is the rule, the extension of cultivation is 
profitable to the public treasury from the date of revision only, and in the 
interval the whole benefit is reaped by the proprietors. It is thus obvious that 
any extension or retractiou of cultivation appears in the accounts of a settle- 
ment by individual occupants at the end of the year in which it takes place, : 
whereas, under the joint, or estate, system, the fluctuations shown annually 
are mainly accidental or connected with estates specially situated with 
reference to the revenue demand. Again, under the first-mentioned system, 
the revenue being assessed directly on the field or survey number, the occupant 
is at liberty to throw up his land in any year he pleases ; but where the settle- 
ment is on the village, . or. large estate, the party responsible for the revenue is , 
liable for the amount ; settled on it, irrespective of changes in agricultural 
circumstances, until the tie xt re vision. • : . . 
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The collection of the land revenue, it may be observed, is conducted, as far 
as possible, in accordance with the convenience of the cultivator, and the 
instalments are due, accordingly, soon after each harvest has been brought to 
market. The dates differ more or less in every province, even as the periodic 
rainfall varies., but there are, as a rule, instalments based on the early, or 
autumnal, crops, and others on the winter crops. Thus, the land revenue year 
does not correspond with the financial, which terminates with a date that falls, 
in most, provinces, well between two harvests. The former ends, generally 
speaking, whilst the agricultural tide is at the ebb, when the field operations of 
one season are over and those of the next are only just in hand; that, is, 
between July and September. Without entering into the details of the 
process, which have, nevertheless, features of considerable interest and 
importance in relation to the attitude of the cultivating classes with respect to 
what may be termed the individualising tendencies of British administration, 
a few points may be mentioned in regard to which changes have taken place 
within tli e last 10 years. In the first place, acting on a suggestion made by 
the Famine Commission, the Government of India recommended to all Local 
Governments and Administrations special attention to the circumstances of 
small individual tracts and even villages, in fixing the dates of instalments, in 
order that special circumstances might not be sacrificed to an otherwise con- 
venient uniformity in the district. The inquiries made on this subject showed 
that, on the whole, the desired object had been attained by the arrangements in 
force. Then, again, the advisability of the introduction of greater elasticity 
into the system in force in Upper India was a question prominently brought 
forward after the occurrence of failure of crops and damage by locusts, floods, 
and other calamities on different occasions. The, Government, of India, there- 
fore, took steps to facilitate the suspension of the revenue in seasons of 
undoubted hardship, and in cases where such a measure was undoubtedly 
equitable. The question of ultimately converting such relief into actual 
remission of assessment was also brought forward, but as it is not one 
which can be decided under hard and fast rules, it was left very largely for 
decision on the merits of each case as it arose and when the character of the 
subsequent harvest had been ascertained. So far as Southern and Western 
India are concerned, the settlement system already recognises to a sufficient 
extent the principles which it was sought to introduce into other provinces, 
though the practice as regards this kind of relief to the cultivating classes differs 
in Madras from that which prevails in the sister presidency. 

The relations between laudlord and tenant in the various provinces of Upper 
and Central India, where the proprietary system of settlements exists, and in 
Bengal, where these relations had grown complex and unsatisfactory, have been 
dealt with by legislation of considerable importance during the decade. Most 
of the enactments have received mention in the chapter on Legislation, and 

their provisions are so widespread and complicated 
that it is out of the question to enter into them here. 
Generally speaking, the main object in all cases was 
to confirm the position of the tenantry, which, 
under the action either indirectly of legislation or 
directly of competition, had been greatly weakened, so that the actual culti- 
vator of the soil was descending gradually to the status of a labourer, for the 
benefit of a non -agricultural intermediary, a result never contemplated by the 
State when legislating on the subject at a time when the country was but half 
developed. The new enactments, wherever they have had time to take effect, 
have proved well adapted to fulfil their object, and the position of the classes 
affected bv them, so far as legislation can secure it, has been placed on a satis- 
factory basis. Unfortunately, there are other influences beyond the reach of 
State action, which show no signs of diminution in their counteracting force, 
and which tend accordingly to the depression of the peasant in one direction, 
while he. js being raised in another. Agricultural indebtedness, to take a 
notorious instance, appears to be in more or less direct proportion to security 
of tenure. The least, solvent class, generally speaking, are the large 
proprietors, and next to them in order follow the occupancy tenants, or those 
secured in their possession, the peasant proprietors of the peninsular settle- 
ments, and the tenants-at-will. Social estimation is largely based on the scale 
of expenditure on social or domestic ceremonial, which is necessarily non-pro- 
ductive; 
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duetive ; and as long as this standard remains, so long does the landholder fail 
to benefit materially by the improvement of his legal rights. 

Before dealing with this branch of the revenue province by province, it is 
advisable to show the general results for the country as a 
whole somewhat more fully than was done in the preceding 
chapter. The financial returns give the five-yearly averages 
shown in the margin, together with the amounts for the last 
two years. It must be remembered that during a great part 
of the period included the earlier settlements were in force, 
so that revision has only taken effect during the later 
years. Again, Upper Burma is added to the return since 
J 886-87. in which year Rx. 167,000 only was re- 
ceived from it under this head, against Rx. 582,600 in 
1891-92, and Rx. 616,000 in the preceding year, when 
there was no considerable failure of crops. But, on the 
whole, the revenue shows a slow but steady progress, as 
was noted in the case of the net receipts, which received comment in the last 
chapter. 

The same feature was noticed in the Financial Statement for 1888-89, when 
the figures for the revenue, not the financial, year were given as in the follow- 
ing statement, in which thousands of Rx. are used : — 


Tear. 

Gross 

Land Revenue. 

1861-65 - 

Rx. 

19,931,000 

1866-70 - 

19,990,000 

1871-75 - 

20,965,000 

1876-80 - 

21,114,000 

1881-85 - 

22,122,000 

1886-90 - 

23,432,000 

1890-91 - 

24,754,000 

1891-92 - 

24,630,000 


Land Keyence 
AND AdJIINISTBA- 

tion. 


Province. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-67. 

Madras ------- 

4,721 

4,779 

4,492 

4,807 

4,864 

Bombay 

3,083 

3,407 

3,316 

3,342 

3,373 

Bengal ------- 

3,801 

3,680 

3,915 

3,799 

| 8,736 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 

5,782 

5,769 

5,809 

5,784 

5,798 

Panjab ------- 

2,075 

2,058 

2,153 

2,157 

2,146 

Central Provinces - - - - 

612 

613 

613 

6*15 

619 

Assam ------- 

396 

404 

410 

420 

401 

Burma, Upper ------ 

— 

— 

— 

39 

235 

„ Lower ------ 

1,099 

1,166 

1,133 

1,137 

1,222 

India (General) - 

88 

96 

110 

110 

116 

Total • - - 

21,657 

21,972 

21,951 

22,210 

22,510 


It is not to be expected that there should beany “leaps and bounds” in 
revenue from this source, as even the rates fixed on revision of settlement are 
not usually imposed over large areas within the limits of a single season ; and 
except in Lower Burma the revenue from extended cultivation only comes in by 
small increments every year, and a single bad season in the precarious tracts of 
the Deccan throws back the revenue by thousands of rupees, not only on 
account of resignation of holdings, but, in the Madras portion of that tract, 
by reason of heavy remissions under the local system. 

The following table, from the Statistical Abstract, shows the provincial receipts 
for the last 1 0 years. It should be mentioned, first, that the portion ofland revenue 
which is due to large irrigation works, under the special rules applying to those 
undertakings, is here deducted, and, secondly, that in Bombay the revenue 
here shown includes items of which only a portion is actually credited to the 
State, the balance being assigned to the individual under arrangements handed 
down from the Maratha or preceding governments : — 
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In Thousands of Rx. 


Yeah. 

Total. 

Madras. ■ 

Bomba}*. 

Bengal. 

North West 
Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Burma. 

India 

(General). 

1881 82 - - - 

21,948 

4,355 

3,846 

3,794 

5,751 

2,062 

614 

379 

1,052 

95 

1882-83 - - - 

21,876 

4,506 

3,695 

3,834 

5,656 

2,043 

610 

385 

1,058 

89 

1883-84 - - - 

22,362, 

4,515 

3,959 

3,792 

5,680 

1,997 

619 

395 

1,308 

97 

1884-85 - - - 

21,832 

4,186 

3,856 

3,742 

5,728 

2,070 

606 

405 

1,141 

98 

1885-86 - - - 

22,592 

4,521 

4,201 

3,856 

5,685 ! 

2,129 

606 

423 

1,058 

113 

1886-87 - - - 

23,056 

4,459 

4,202 

3,878 

5,763 

2,104 

626 

431 

*1,481 

112 

1S87-88 - - - - 

23,189 

4,528 

4,274 

3,800 

5,700 | 

2,110 

624 

430 

1,597 

126 

1 888-89 - - 

23,016 

4,392 

4,299 

3,737 

5,651 

2,173 

631 

444 

1,556 

133 

1889-90 - • - 

23,981 

4,570 

4,344 

3,888 

5,819 

2,224 

665 

446 

1,899 

126 

1890-91 - - - 

24,045 

4,374 

4,432 

3,882 

5,744 

2,225 

676 

453 

2,109 

150 

1891-92 - - - 

23,966 

3,951 

4,446 

3,868 

5,931 

2,321 

701 

467 

2,142 

139 


* Upper Burma revenue first added in 1886-87, 


'I he growth of land revenue indicated in the above statement becomes more 
clear when the figures are exhibited in their proportional form, that is, with 

reference to those for the first year of 
the series. Taking each alternate 
year, the marginal table gives this 
ratio. The increase in the gross re- 
venue for all India in the 10 years is 
almost exactly proportionate to the 
growth of population ; that is to say, for 
every Rx. 100 in 1881-82 there were 
collected Rx. 109 3 in 1889-90, and 
109 2 in 1891-92. The figures for 
Burma are exceptional, as in the first 
year shown in the table greater 
punctuality in realising the demand 
resulted in a large increase brought to 
account within the year. From 
1880-88 downwards the Upper Burma 
receipts began to come in in increasing amounts. Nevertheless, the growth of 
revenue in the lower division of the province has been very large. Assam is the 
next province in this respect, with a continuous and steady increase. Bombay, 
including Sindh, is iri much the same position. The rise in the Panjab and 
Central Provinces has taken place chiefly in the closing years of the decade. 
Madras suffered rather severely in the revenue from its northern tracts both in 

1890- 91 and 1891-92. Throughout the rest of the period in question the 
results here were but slightly above the standard, and far below the growth in 
population, which was exceptionally rapid between the year of the great famine 
and that with which the period closes. The North-West Provinces have reaped 
the benefit of several important revisions of assessment of late years, and this 
accounts, probably, for touch of the increase between 1889 and 1892. With the 
exception, however, of a few districts in the submontane tract, there is little 
room for the expansion of the already dense agricultural population, and the 
census results show that the growth of the latter is at little above one-third the 
rate of the rest of the larger provinces. In Oudh, on the other hand, the 
population has largely increased, in spite of its remarkable density and the 
consequent competition for land. The legislation of recent years, which ba9 
set a limit, not to the amount of rent which may be asked by the proprietor, 
but to that which he is entitled to recover by legal process and to his power 
of enhancement generally, is likely to have materially improved the position 
of the smaller tenants, for the time being. Bengal has so large a proportion of 
its land under permanent settlement that, except in Orissa, Chittagong, and the 
submontane tract, it cannot be expected to show material variations. There 
appears to have been a slight retrocession in 1891-92, which, with the more 
important decrease mMadras, accounts for the general falling off in the total. 

In order to explain the general nature of the receipts and charges coming 
under the general head the following table is added, giving the figures for 

1891- 92 by provinces, with the general results for the preceding year. 


Province. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1891-92, 

Madras - 

103*7 

103*8 

104*0 

104*9 

90*7 

Bombay - 

102*9 

109*3 

11H 

112*9 

115*6 

Bengal - 

99*0 

101*6 

100*2 

102*5 

101.9 

North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 

98*8 

98*8 

99*1 

101*2 

1031 

Panjab - 

96-8 

103*2 

102*3 

107*9 

112*0 

Central Provinces - 

100*8 

98*7 

101*6 

108*3 

114*2 

Assam - 

104*3 

111*6 

113*5 

117*7 

123*2 

Burma - 

124*3 

i 

100*6 

151*8 

180*5 

503*6 

Total - - 

i 

101*9 

102*9 

105*6 

109*3 

109*2 
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The receipts include the portion of Land Revenue (Rx. 673,189) credited to irrigation in the General Accounts. 
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On the receipt side the two chief items requiring comment are those of the 
assessment of alienated land in Bombay and the miscellaneous receipts in 
Burma. The former is the excess of assessment over and above the quit-rent 
payable by persons to whom the revenue had been assigned on some considera- 
tion or other by the Maratha or preceding Governments, so that it ought not, 
correctly speaking, to appear under this head at all, as it represents thereby the 
amount that would have accrued to the State if such assignment had not been 
made. As it has appeared, however, in the annua! accounts ior some time past 
it is here included. As to the second item, the greater portion appertains to 
the Thdthameda and corresponding tax, or to fishery receipts, &c. The former 
represents roughlv vvhat is due on account of the land cultivated by each 
household. The charges against land revenue are not uniformly distributed 
through all the Provinces. For instance, the items here grouped as those 
directly connected with the collection of the land revenue comprise chiefly the 
allowances to village officers in Madras, Bombay, and the Panjab, whereas in 
the North-West Provinces a good deal of this charge is met by the imposition 
of a special cess, as has been already mentioned in a preceding chapter. The 
next most important items are found in Burma, where a percentage allowance 
on collections is debited to land revenue. In certain cases a portion of the 

latter is credited to irrigation works. As 
the marginal table shows, this is chiefly done 
in the Madras Presidency, where considerable 
sums are thus dealt with in connection 
with the Godavari and Kistna Delta schemes, 
and smaller amounts from that on the Kavari 
River. In the North-West Provinces and 
Oudli, the Ganges and Jamna Canal account 
for most of the entries, and in the Panjab 
the Bari Doab work. The Bombay items 
are almost entirely those from works in 
Sindh, such as the Eastern N&ra, the Begari, 

and the Desert Canals. 

There are several other topics connected with the administration of this 
branch of the revenue which ought not to he left unnoticed, but the diversity of 
their treatment in the different Provinces renders it necessary to relegate them 
to the territorial review with which this section closes. In this general view 
one important point, remains for comment, namely, the incidence of the State 
assessment on the land and the population respectively. The Government of 
India publishes Annual Tables in which this information is given, but owing to 
the variety of tenure it is not easy to appreciate the real bearings of the figures, 

and no review accompanies these. 


Province. 

Irrigation Share. 

1801-92. 

1890-91. 


Rx. 

ltx. 

Panjab - 

25,106 

46,422 

North-West Provinces 

114,581 

310,697 

Madras 

471,875 

477,606 

Bombay - 

61,627 

74,271 

Total - - - 

673,180 

708,996 


Province. 

1 89 1-92. 

Per Head 
of 

Population. 

I‘er Acre 
of 

Assessed Laud. 

Percentage 

on 

Total Revenue. 


lit. 

He. 

Re. 

Madras ----- 

1-406 

0*927 

84*7 

Bombay - 

1*922 

1*005 ) 


Sindh 

2*021 

2*875 j 

33*6 

North-West Provinces 

1*344 

1*094 ) 


Oudh 

1*125 

0*990 j 

53*7 

Panjab 

1*224 

0*385 

29*5 

Central Provinces 

0*«61 

0*240 

29*8 

Assam 

0*770 

0*620 

44*9 

Upper Burma 

1*760 

3*120 ) 


Bower Burma 

2*000 

1*714 i 

42*1 

Ooorg - 

1*729 

2*167 


Ajmer 

0*687 

0*349 

— 

Total Ret ubnjso - - 

1*380 

0*781 

33*1* 

Bengalf - 

0*531 

0*474 

19*5 


Returns. The marginal Table 
gives the general results, with the 
addition of the proportion borne 
by the assessment and subsidiary 
receipts from the land, excluding 
cesses for special purposes. The 
total for all India, for reasons 
that may be gathered from what 
has been said above, is devoid 
of statistical significance, but to 
render it more in accord with 
the Provincial figures the revenue 
derived from railways and other 
general undertakings not brought 
to account locally, has been ex- 
cluded. Admitting this, the ratio 
falls to just over 28 per cent. The 
, land revenue is in the highest 

proportion, it appears, in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh; Assam and Burma follow; Bombay and 
Madras represent very nearly the average for the whole country, and Bengal 
comes at the bottom of the list. Both here and in Bombay, however, it must 
be remembered that Customs and Opium revenue is brought to account at local 

centres 


* Excluding the revenue under the head of “ India, General," owing to 
the undistributed receipts from Posts, Telegraphs, and Guaranteed and 
Subsidized Railways, <fcc. 
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centres which is ultimately derived from a population far beyond the Provincial 
frontier, and, so far as Bombay and Madras are concerned, the same may be 
said of Salt also. The more valuable part of the table is that which refers to 
the acreage incidence. In nearly every Province the land is assessed in some 
cases at far below the normal rates, and the general average, in which 
this distinction is obliterated, is therefore below the actual rate on fully 
assessed areas. This point will receive comment below, and for purposes 
of inter-provincial comparison may be generally disregarded, since the 
want of uniformity is, in some shape or other, fairly general. But the 
land classed in the Government of India return as “ fully assessed,” includes 
all that held on tenures under which the revenue from land not in culti- 
vation at the- settlement is foregone until the next revision, and the result 
is that, in the Provinces where such tenures are the most prevalent, the 
difference between the incidence on the acreage shown as assessed and on that 
entered as cultivated, is very wide. The marginal table serves to show this in 

some degree. The' required data are 
not available in Provinces where pro- 
prietary land not furnishing cultiva- 
tion returns is mixed up with that 
held on other tenures, as in Madras, 
Bengal, Assam, and Ajmer. The 
difference is, relatively speaking, most 
noteworthy in the Central Provinces, 
where the rate of assessment is lowest, 
and least in Bombay, where the 
settlement is with the individual, who 
The figures for Sindh are obviously 
Taking the incidence as it 


Province. 

Incidence on- 

- 

/ 

Total 

Assessed. 

Area 

Cultivated. 

V 

Difference, 


Rs. 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Bombay - 

1*005 

1*021 

0*016 

Sindh 

2*375 

2*354 

0-021 

North-West Provinces 

1*094 

1*802 

0*708 

Oudh 

0*990 

1*615 

0*625 

Panjab 

0*385 

1*000 

0*615 

Central Provinces 

0*240 

0*401 

0*161 

Coorg - 

2*167 

2*604 

0*437 

Berar - 

0*896 

0*969 

0*073 

Lower Burma - 

1*714 

1*854 

0*140 


Assessment, and per Acre of- 


pays for what he occupies year by year, 
based on misconception of the object of the return, 
stands, the average charge in India is but 0781 rupees per acre assessed ; that 
is, if the rupee he taken at its former rate as the equivalent of two shillings, the 
assessment falls about 1 s. 6f d. The highest rate is in Upper Burma ; but it 
is on cultivation, and is not assessed on the same system as in India Proper. In 
the latter country, the quasi-alluvial tract of Sindh, and the gardens and 
rice-fields of Coorg bear the heaviest rates, whilst the State revenue from the 
land falls lightest in the Central Provinces and Panjab. Of these, the former 
is a tract which has practically been developed only within the last half century, 
whilst in the latter the cost of irrigation, whether from private or State works, 
is not taken into consideration in the above calculation. It would be interesting 
to trace the course of the incidence during the ten years, but the returns for 

several of the Provinces are not now 
compiled on the same system as they 
were in 1881-82, and even since the 
Government of India has taken up the 
question of uniformity it is only during 
the last two years or so that the results 
have been considered as trustworthy. The 
data for comparison are, no doubt, avail- 
able, but to extricate them from ail the 
extraneous matter with which they were 
encumbered at the time of compilation 
is a task which that Government is 
unable to undertake. It is not found 
practicable, indeed, as above remarked, 
to pass in review 'even the current statistics which reach the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department every year, so they are simply printed and published. 
The marginal table above gives figures which appear to be approximately 
correct for certain Provinces, aud which show the general steadiness of the 
incidence. 

The next point bearing upon the general question of the expansion of the 
State Revenue from land is the variation in the cultivated or occupied area. 
The following table gives the figures, in thousands of acres, of the area return as 
cultivated or under current fallow for the last five years. The initial year of the 
decade is also altered, though the information at that time was not tabulated 
with the same methodical uniformity as has been obtained since. The equally 
0.9. G g important 


Province. 

Total Assessed. 

Cultivated only. 

1885-6. 

1890-1. 

1885-6. 

1890-1. 

1. Madras (Individual pro- 

Rs . 
1*437 

Rs. 

1*583 

Rs. 

1*781 

Rs. 

1*797 

prietors). 

2. Bombay and Sindh 

— 

1*240 

1*047 

1*240 

3. North-West Provinces • 

1*042 

1*094 

1-917 

1*766 

4. Oudh - 

0*090 

0*984 

1-526 

1*703 

5. Panjab • 

0*443 

0*380 

0*984 

0*974 

6. Central Provinces, Kh&lsa 

0*161 

0*187 

0*391 

0*411 

7. Lower Burma - 

1*391 

1*672 

1*453 

1*822 

8. Assam .... 

0*573 

0*609 

- 

“ 

Total Returned - - 

0*641 

0*792 

- 

- 


Land Revenue 
AND AdMINISTSA- 
TION. 


Cultivated area. 
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important factor in this question, that of the cultivable area still unoccupied, is 
added, though its discussion belongs more correctly to the subject of agriculture. 


Province. 

1881-82. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Occupied. 

Available. 

Madras - 

25,000* 

18,124 

28,267 

8,376 

28,254 

8,461 

28,770 

8,021 

28,878 

7,8G9 

28,824 

7,065 

Bombay - - 

21,8691 

3,600 s 

30,430 

3,413 

30,480 

3,310 

30,661 

2,554 

29,774 

2,188 

29,998 

2,067 

Sindh - 

3,050t 

5,052+ 

3,971 

3,310 

5,902 

5,492 

6,205 

4,409 

0,367 

5,200 

6,441 

5,760 

North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

25,172 

9,240J 

27,528 

8,005 

27,650 

7,930 

27,630 

7,904 

27,679 

7,934 

27,384 

7,980 

Oudh 

8,274 

4,035+ 

0,318 

3,363 

0,339 

3,374 

9,365 

3,313 

9,387 

3,313 

9,413 

3,283 

Panjab - 

23,523 

24.752+ 

21,683 

23,465 

21,893 

21,859 

25,492 

24,311 

25,871 

26,031 

25,779 

24,472 

Central Provinces - 

14,141 

11,811 

15,529 

7,526 

15,437 

7,295 

15,597 

7,189 

17,160 

9,076 

17,786 

, 

9,437 

Assam - 

2,167 

13,324 

2,349 

9,339 

2,595 

8,704 

2,810 

8,717 

2,676 

8,922 

2,559 

9,013 

Lower Burma - 

3,633 

23,720f 

4,654 

23,373f 

1,870 

16,842 

5,333 

17,412 

5,714 

16,806 

5,665 

18,527 


* Approximate only. 


These figures indicate the generally uniform but slow progress made in break- 
ing up fresh land, with the rapid growth of the cultivated area in Burma and 
the Central Provinces. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh the 
stationary condition seems to have been almost attained, which is probably true ; 
and, according to the return, it is the same in Madras, which is with equal 
probability, inconsistent with fact. As regards Bombay, excluding Sindh, the 
detailed return for the 10 years shows a net increase in the cultivated, that is, 
occupied, area of over 1,267,000 acres. The extension, however, of the survey 
revision to the districts of Kanara and Ratnagiri, previously left under the former 
system and not furnishing returns, and the inclusion of villages under special 
tenures not formerly entered in the annual tables, preclude comparison. In the 
case of Sindh again, the dependance of cultivation on the extent and time of 
the rise of the Indus, together with the change in the method of treating fallows 
in connection with record and assessment, renders the returns of the earlier years 
useless for the present purpose. As regards the cultivable waste land, it must 
be assumed in the majority of cases — in all, in fact, except those of outlying and 
half-populated tracts, such as Burma, Assam, the South Deccan and the sub- 
montane portions of the North-West Provinces and Bengal — that the bulk of the 
arable area still available is of a quality less remunerative to tillage than that 
already in occupation, and likely to yield, accordingly, a less return to the 
State resources when taken up. A good deal of the reduction, again, which 
appears in the above table, is attributable to the extension of forest reserves 
rather than of cultivation, a point which will receive notice later on, in con- 
nection with the special subject of forest administration. In the Panjab, 
apart from the large grazing tracts which are not likely to be required 
for cultivation for many years, much of the potentially remunerative arable 
waste awaits the extension of irrigation before it is brought under the 
plough". The Central Provinces, abo, resemble so far their neighbour, the 
North-West, that most of the desirable land has been occupied, and new 
copiers,, for whom there is doubtless considerable room, must be satisfied with 
less fertile tracts, with the alternative of encroaching upon the area of reserved 
forest. As the subject of extension of cultivation is being now treated merely as 
a factpr iij ( that of the State revenue, it is unnecessary to enter more fully into 
the details, since what has been said above suffices to show that in the more 
settled Provinces any increase under the latter head is likely to take place at a 
gradually decreasing rate, whilst in the outlying tracts there is still the proba- 
bility of an advance with considerable rapidity. In the permanently settled 
tracts of Bengal and Madras the whole financial benefit, whether from extended 
cultivation, competition for land or other advantages of settled government, has 
been permanently alienated from the public resources into private hands. 

Connected with this latter point is the question of the number of persons 
immediately responsible to the Government for the assessment. It is impossible, 
owing to the great variety of tenure found in India, to show this in one Pro- 
crustean table, but the following, which is an abstract of the last return pub- 
lished !by the Government of India, includes as much of the information as is 
readily available in a uniform shape, .. 
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Land Sevenths 
and Administra- 
tion. 


Madras. 


Bomlay. 


Berar. 


North-West 

Provinces. 


The general scheme of the return, it will he observed, takes into considera- 
tion the amount of assessment paid. In the Bombay Presidency, however, the 
system is to group by the area of the holding, or estate, in the case of land 
settled direct with the individual, and to classify other tenures by their local 
title. It is thus necessary to treat this province separately. 

In Madras the 869 large proprietors hold about as much land as the 
2,951,12 9 peasant occupants. The last revenue return for this Presidency gives 
ihe zamindari estates, or those under permanent assessment, an approximate 
area of 19,100,000 acres, with an estimated revenue of Rx. 1,644,118, on which 
the State charge is Rx. 505,745. There is also a considerable area held here 
rent-free, or, at least, at reduced rates. In 1891-92 this extended to some 
8,000,000 acres, held in 434,668 estates, with nearly double that number of 
sharers. Each estate contained about 181 acres, and was assessed at about 7h 
rupees. When we turn to the 21,800,000 acres held by the peasant proprietors, 
we find an average of 7 acres per holding, assessed at 14-974 rupees. The revenue 
records classify these estates somewhat more minutely, and 
we find that holdings assessed at less than 10 rupees each 
have increased proportionately from 64-9 per cent, of the 
total in 1887-88 to 66-14 in the year in question. 
On the other hand, those charged at a rate of from 
10 to 30 rupees, which pay the largest amount of 
revenue of any of the classes, remained fairly steady 
throughout the five years, at 23*5 per cent., with a 
slight tendency to decrease. The increase in the former 
class is attributed to subdivision of larger estates on in- 
heritance, and the continual recruitment of the lower 
grades of occupants from the large mass of field labourers. 

In the sister presidency, if Sindh be excluded, there is an area of 25,663,000 
acres, under 1,193,489 peasant proprietors. But of the latter, no less than 
212,123 hold chiefly on reduced rates, or on special terms, mostly for village 
services, so that their assessment, acre for acre, is not more than half the normal 
rate. The proportion of small holders is roughly speaking, one-tenth less than 

that which prevails in Madras. In Sindh the 
holdings are considerably larger, and average 38£ 
acres, assessed at 55 - 4 4 rupees, as compared with 
22 acres and 2376 rupees in the Presidency pro- 
per. There are then the special tenures, chiefly 
settlements known by local vernacular titles, such 
as talukdari, khoti, and narwa, &c. assessments, 
with an area, including Sindh, of over 9,000,000 
acres, and a rent-charge to the State of Rx. 232,263. 
The latter falls, accordingly, at the rate of about 
0-258 rupees per acre, and Rx. 463 per estate. 
Most of these classes of tenure are localised, the 
Talukdari in Gujarath, the Khoti on the Koukan 
coast, and the Mehwdsi in the forest tracts east of the former division of the 
Presidency. In Berar, where the tenures much resemble those of the western 
Province, the villages held on special tenure are differently classed, and comprise 
mainly small grants assigned to military leaders or court favourites by the 
Moghal Emperor or his Deccan representative. Very few were granted by the 
Peshwa, and none by the Bhonsld offshoot of the Marat ha power. A few 
villages are held on clearing or colonising terms ; the grantee, that is, takes 
the land on condition of clearing the scrub or forest and settling cultivators on 
the land thus rendered fit for the plough. In return, he is exempt from 
assessment for a certain term of years, and gradually pays up to the normal 
rental. The individual proprietors hold and pay rather less than in Bombay. 
In the North-West Provinces the bulk of the land is held in estates of about 450 
acres, at about a rupee an acre, or a trifle more. Next to this class of estates 
come those of about 160 acres, assessed at slightly lower rates, with a consider- 
able number of estates of larger size, nearly 800 acres, bearing heavier rates, 
but, like the rest, much subdivided. For instance, against 4,285 estates of this 
size there are seven times the number of sharers, and in the class above, nine. 
JEn the lower grades the sharers are still more numerous relative to the recognised 
proprietors, and average between 23 and 24 to one. The same feature pervades 

, •-. the 


Average Acreage, 

Fully Asftosscd Area. 


Bombay, 

Sindh. 

5 acres and under 

20-32 

24*55 

6*25 acres - 

4571 

47-54 

25-100 „ 

25*45 

20 *4G 

100-500 „ 

2*47 

0*40 

500 acres and over - 

005 

0-00 

Totax. 

10000 

100*00 


Assessment. 

Percentage. 

Under Its. 10 

66-14 

Its. 10-30 - 

23-10 

„ 30-50 - 

5-50 

„ 50-100 - 

3*45 

,, 100-250 - - 

1*84 

„ 250-500 - 

0-2*2 

„ 500-1,000 

0*06 

„ 1,000 and over 

0.0 1 
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the small number of indiTidual proprietors, who hold about 115 acres each. Laxd Eevexcb 
The whole Province shows a mean area of 366 acres per estate, at 384 rupees £^ ADJnsiSTEA - 
each, or 17‘45 rupees per sharer. This, however, includes nearly 4,000 holders 
at specially reduced rates, or, in some cases, rent-free, on whom the charge 
falls, as in Bombay, at about half the normal rate. The return for Oudh com- Oudh. 
prises only the tenures direct from the State. Here the large landholders pre- 
dominate,^ and more than half the area is held in estates assessed at from 
5,000 to 50,000 rupees per annum. The number of such estates is returned 
altogether as 335, with an average of 26,175 acres, but the 47 leading pro- 
prietors have an average of 96,672, assessed at about 0'88 rupees per acre. 

The villages at a lower rental, which constitute the next largest item in 
the return, are assessed at the higher rate of 1 ' 1 1 8 rupees. An interesting 
section of the return is that which shows the average area and assessment 
of the estates not direct from the State, that is, of the sub-tenures with 
or without rights of occupancy, as the case may be. The law with respect to 
Oudh tenants having been placed on a better footing within the decade, this 
information is of the greater value. Of the higher class of tenants, who have 
both heritable and transferable rights in the soil, each holds on an average some 
five acres of land at 0*589 rupees per acre as their private land, and about six 
acres at 2*187 rupees if they rent on the ordinary terms. The second grade of 
tenant, who has heritable but not transferable rights, holds over seven acres at 
2 922 rupees. The tenant without rights of occupancy against his landlord, but 
protected by the provision of the Rent Act, is shown to hold nearly three acres, 
at the higher rate of 4* 198 rupees for each. There are two other grades of 
tenants, each with an estate of about the same area — namely, three acres— one 
paying 3 453 rupees, the other 4*359 rupees. On the whole, whilst those 
holding direct from the State pay about 0*952 rupees per acre, the average rate 
imposed on the tenantry is about 3*50 rupees. 

In the general return the entries for the Panjab are classed for the most part Punjab, 
under two heads, first, the estates which pay from 5,000 to 50,000 rupees per 
annum as the State charge, and, secondly, those paying between 100 rupees and 
5,000 rupees, of which the latter class largely predominates. In the former the 
average area is shown as 1 ,034 acres, assessed at 0*329 rupees per acre. The 
other class contains larger estates, and the mean area of each, which is 1,584 
acres, bears an acreage rate of 0*468 rupees. There is also a considerable 
area of land held wholly or partially free of assessment to State revenue, by 
about 130,250 assignees. In the local returns the villages are grouped accord- 
ing to proprietorship. By far the greater number come under the head of 
“shared” or communal estates, the largest class of which, known as the 
“ bhaiachdra,” have a mean area each of 1,824 acres, assessed at 0*453 rupees 


per acre. The different groups, however, do not, in the case of all the larger 
items, vary much in respect of the rate. The highest shows a mean of 0*516 
rupees, and the lowest, that where the village is held by a single proprietor, ot 
which there are but 1,206 out of a total of 36,814, descends to 0*229 rupees. It 
we inquire below the village unit, it will be found that the total number of 
holdings is over 6,917,000, out of which 2,991,000 are owned by the 
person cultivating them, and 3,632,000 occupied by tenants. The former have 
a holding averaging slightly over 4§ acres each, the latter one of about 
3i acres. Tenants-at-will outnumber those with occupancy rights by 
about four to one. The rents paid in this Province vary more than usual, 

and the greater number of 

Highest. Lowest. the tenants pay in kind, 

a with or without a cash 

Class of Lana. s* . • m ■» * i . i i 

Bate. District. Bate. District. .addition. The marginal table 

shows the extreme rates re- 

- . turned for 1891-92 as paid 

Es - Es * on the various descriptions of 

1. Dependent on rain - U Hoshiarpur - 0*042 Kohat. land. The last daSS, that 

2. Alluvial - - - 19 Ludhiana - 0*297 Dera Ghazi Khan irrigated from both Well aild 

3. Irrigated by wells - 52 Hoshiarpur - 0*250 Dera Ismail Khan. canal, is Only returned frOUl 

4. Irrigated by canals - 12 Ambalaf - 0*500 Hissar. Comparatively few districts. 

5. Irrigated by wells *16 Ludhiana - 1*062 Dera Gh&zi Khan. ca g e 0 f £^0 rest, tile 

, return from which these 


1. Dependent on rain - 

2. Alluvial - 

3. Irrigated by wells - 

4. Irrigated by canals - 

5. Irrigated by wells 

and canals 


Highest. 

Rate. 

District. 

Es. 


34 

Hoshiarpur - 

19 

Ludhiana ' - 

52 

Hoshiarpur - 

13 

Ambalaf 

*16 

Ludhiana 


j Kohat. 

Dera G-lidzi Khan 
Dera Ismail Khan. 
Hissar. 

Dera G-h&zi Khan. 


* Omitting Simla, wh&e it is shown as Rs. 21,406. 
f Omitting Hazara, where it is shown as Rs. 40. 
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figures are taken shows great 

varietv. 
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variety even within a single district, throughout the Province ; but in most 
cases the rent is considerably above the State charge, as in Oudh. Where the 
rent is in cash, however, it frequently represents little more than the above 
charge, together with the local cesses for special purposes. 


In the Central Provinces, again, we find 70 per cent, of the land held by 
proprietors assessed at between 100 and 5,000 rupees. The number of these 
estates was, in 1891-92, 25,105, giving a mean area of 1,270 acres each. This 
figure, however, is by no means typical of the whole, as it appears that the 
majority have an area of just under 1,000 acres, and that 42 exceed 160,000, 
and five have an average of nearly 220,000 acres each. It is equally remarkable 
to find in the lower grade, paying less than 100 rupees each, an average of 761 
acres over nearly 9,000 estates, with one group of 13 estates averaging 87,000 
acres each. It has been already pointed out that the incidence of the State charge 
is here the lowest in India. For instance, the largest estates indicate a rate of 
0'048 rupees per acre. The next in size, of 0*010 rupees, whilst the largest 
group numerically, that paying between 100 and 5,000 rupees, is assessed at 
0*239 rupees per acre. Lower down in the scale, again, the rate approaches that 
of the highest estates, and is given as 0*059 rupees, whilst those estates of which 
the area averages, as above stated, nearly 87,000 acres, contribute to the State 
Treasury in the form of land revenue a sum per acre represented by the 
fraction 0*00032. The whole Province has a mean area per estate, or holding, 
of 356 acres, assessed at 57 rupees, or 0’160 rupees per acre. The peasant 
proprietors, numbering 79,478, who hold over a million acres, at the rate of 
13 acres each, pay at the rate of 0*538 rupees, or 125 per cent, in excess of 
that of the main body of proprietors. The tenants’ rights of this Province are 
somewhat complicated, but, as a rule, the higher class hold a strong statutory 

position relative to the proprietor, who can- 
not disturb their occupancy. Nevertheless, 
the latter holds 18 per cent, of the total 
occupied area dealt with in the return. 
The rent paid by the various classes of 
tenants is specified marginally. Three- 
quarters of the land is thus held at a 
rate very considerably in advance of that 
paid by the most heavily assessed pro- 
prietors, and exceeding that charged on 


Class of Tenant. 

1 

Rent. 

Percentage 
of Area. 

I. A) isolate occupancy 

Rs. 

0-8G5 

13 

2. Occupancy - 

0*698 

33 

3. At will ( by occupancy tenants,) 

0*771 

6 

4. At will 

0*H65 

23 

Total - - * 

0*786 

74 


the individually assessed peasantry by 0*248 rupees. 


The bulk of the land in Lower Burma is held by peasant proprietors, whose 
estates average just below six acres, for which they pay 8*594 rupees, or about 
1*459 rupees per acre. The number of large estate holders is only 47, and 
their average property is not very different in extent from the Panjab village, 
being 1,459 acres, bearing an assessment of 0*648 rupees per acre, which is 
a considerable advance on that imposed on the more northern landlord. In the 
Upper division of the Province the principal item shown in the returns is that of 
estates not recorded as State land, a term which has a special signification in this 
part of the country. The area not so reserved is held to be the property of the 
occupant, and is at present subject either to assessment, as the survey and 
settlement operations are extended, or to the tb&thameda, or household impost, 
mentioned in a former part of this chapter. The average holding is about 
5j acres, or rather larger than that of State tenants. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the question of incidence, as the charge is not based on area but 
population. On the small area of 325,000 acres shown as settled by peasant 
proprietaries or corresponding estates the assessment is set down at the rate of 
3*120 rupees per acre, or about 14 rupees per holding. 

The returns for Bengal are necessarily less complete than those for the 
provinces where the assessment is liable to periodical revision. In 1891-92 
the area here returned as cadastrally surveyed was only 821,626 acres, out of a 
total of 93,241,858, of which an estimated area of 52,828,300 acres were under 
cro P s * There is a return published which gives the number of estates under 
each or the main groups adopted in the Government* of India’s annual table ; 
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but, owing probably to want of uniformity in the system of compilation, the Land Revenue 
district figures are not combined into a return comprising the whole Province, and Adjiinistra- 

The total, however, whether significant, useless, or 
misleading, is shown in the margin, and gives a 
mean area of 223 acres per estate. In the local return 
dealing with the year’s administration of this branch 
of the revenue the number of estates is much smaller. 

Here the estates are grouped according to tenure, 
irrespective of area or revenue. We thus find the 
permanently settled estates number 156,457, the 
temporarily settled, 9,493, and the Government estates, 
which include what are termed peasant proprietary 
tracts, 2,281 ; or, in all, 168,231. This would allow 
an average state-charge of 226 rupees on the whole. 

The group averages are 206 rupees in the case of the 
permanently settled estates, 282 rupees on the 
second group, and 1,419 rupees on the Government 
estates. The tendency seems to be in the direction of partition of the middle- 
sized estates, as in 1881-82 the total number was 151,934, of which 141,391 
were permanently settled. The tendency was especially noticed in Bihar in 
1882-83, when the number of estates was shown to have increased in the 
Patna Division, in 20 years, from 25,841 to 48,495. Again, in 1891-92 the 
number was returned as 59,013, and, of 647 partitions effected during that year, 
no less than 447 were from this same tract, and 1,679 were pending there at the 
end of the period under review. As regards the assessment, in default of pro- 
vincial totals, it is necessary to select for comment the highest and the lowest 
figures found in the district returns, excluding the tracts where the information 
is incomplete, such as parts of Chutia Nagpur, and the sub-Himalayan districts 
of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri. In the following Table, accordingly, these 
rates per acre are set forth for the different physical divisions of the 
province • 


Assessment. 

Number. 

1. 50,000 rupees and over 

53 

2. 5,000-50,000 rupees 

255 

3. 100-5,000 rupees • 

20,784 

4. 100 rupees and under - 

132,237 

5. Peasant proprietors - 

7,358 

6. Rent-free or at redueed 
rates - 

197,954 

Others - 

21,399 

Total - - - 

589,640 


Division. 

1 

. Government Estates. 

Proprietary Estates. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

District. 

Rate. 

District. 

Rato, 

District. 

Rate. 

District. 

Rate. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

East Bengal - 

Chittagong - 

2*172 

Dacca * 

0-714 

Bakarganj 

0 630 

Maimansingh 

0-203 

North Bengal 

Rangpur 

3*547 

Rajsliahi 

0-624 

Dinajpur 

0-630 

Rangpur 

0-453 

Central Bengal 

Bardwan 

5-661 

Nadia - 

0-312 

Nadia - 

1*625 

Banknra 

0-271 

Chutia Nagpur 

Hazaribagh - 

0*953 

Singhbhum - 

0-437 

Hazaribagh - 

0*375 

Singhbhum - 

0*005 

Orissa - 

Balasore 

0-937 

Puri - 

0-500 

Cattack 

0*651 

Balasore 

! 0*302 

South Bihar - 

Shahabad 

1-859 

Gaya - 

1-151 

Shahabad 

0*568 

Gaya - 

0*458 

North-West Bihar - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Saran - 

0-745 

Cbamparau - 

0-229 

North-East Bihar - 

Monghyr 

2*417 

Purnea - 

0-380 

Purnea - 

0-375 

Bhagalpur - 

0-198 


In many cases the area held direct from Government is very small, and in 
Chittagong, Palamau, and Singbhum only does it exceed that in the hands of 
zemindars, or proprietors. The provincial mean, therefore, of 0'461 rupees is 
but slightly in advance of the mean proprietary rate. This last has been 
estimated at about one-fifth of the net rental, or profit derived from the land 
by the class with which the settlement of 1793 was made, or the intermediaries 
who have since sprung up between the proprietor and the actual cultivator of 
the soil. In connection with the tenantry, who form so numerous a class in this 
Province, it is worth while to quote here the remarks of the local Revenue 
Board on the results of the legislation of 1885, which has been noticed in the 
fourth chapter above; The Act in question was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
important, if not the most important, measures passed regarding agrarian 
: interests dunng the 10 years under review, and the opinion of those who have 
the duty of supervising its administration, which is obviously that of experts, is 
both valuable and- interesting, even though it may not be encouraging as to the 
0.9. - g G- 4 results 
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results of legislation on which so much time and trouble was spent, and from 
which so much was expected. “ The Act,” write the Members of the Board, 
“ so far as it has had any effect at all, has worked satisfactorily, but several of 
its provisions, to which considerable importance was attached during the 
discussions on the Bill, and when the Act was passed, such as the commutation 
of rents in kind and the registration of improvements, have either remained 
a dead letter or have been resorted to only in an insignificant number of cases. 
The chief object of the Act was to protect the rights of the raiats, and in this, 
it is believed, it has had as much success as any measure of the kind ever passed 
before. In the opinion of the Commissioner of Rajshahi, ‘ the introduction of 
printed receipts for rent, in particular, has laid the foundation of a system of 
automatic record which is gradually removing the great agrarian evils of Bengal, 
the uncertainty of all zemindar’s demands, and the fraud for which that un- 
certainty furnishes an opportunity.’ But the Board observe that the use of 
these receipts is not yet by any means universal, or even common, in some parts 
of the Lower Provinces, and until this defect is remedied, it cannot be said that 
this law has had the effect claimed for it by the Commissioner. In some 
districts the Board are informed that the raiats are unwilling to take these formal 
receipts lest they should afterwards be used against them to prove that their 
occupation of their holdings commenced with the grant of these documents. 
In the opinion of the Board the power of transfer of their holdings, which has 
undoubtedly been increased by the Tenancy Act, is an unmitigated evil from a 
raiat’s point of view, and many raiats are now under-tenants at a rack-rent on 
their old holdings, which have passed into the hands of money-lenders.” 

This lengthy quotation has been made, not solely by reason of its bearing 
upon the special measure in question, the amendment of which, in the opinion 
of the local government, has not been shown as yet to be necessary, though the 
full benefit of its provisions is not likely to be reaped until a survey anti con- 
tinuously maintained record of rights have been thoroughly and universally 
established. But the extract also throws so strong a light upon one or two of the 
general difficulties with which the State has to contend, even in the Province 
where it lias divested itself to so great an extent of its direct connection with 
the administration of the land, and which occur, more or less prominently, in 
every Province in India. 

The southern valley of the Province of Assam was settled on the same terms 
as Bengal, to which it socially and geographically belongs, and nearly all the 
3,800,000 acres of land held on proprietary tenure is found in the two districts 
of Sylhet and Goalpara. In the Brahmaputra Valley and the hill tracts, on such 
portion of them as has been brought under settlement at all, the prevailing 
arrangement is with the individual occupaut. There are thus 710,300 estates 
out of 783,700 individually recognised, and about 50,000 larger units, chiefly 
paying annually less than 100 rupees each to the State. The number of special 
arrangements regarding the land in Assam is above the average, owing to the 
nature of the country and the need of encouraging by special concessions the 
clearing of forest and the establishment of settled colonies of trained cultivators. 
In point of assessment, the Zamindari land of the Surma Valley and Goalpara 
pays on an average O' 101 rupees per acre, whilst that held in peasant-proprietary 
is assessed at 1 .457 rupees. Thus, the group of the largest estates comprises only 
500 estates, showing an incidence of 0’074 rupees per acre, on au average estate of 
4,420 acres. The next group contains 49,5 1 5, each paying less than 100 rupees 
per annum, and containing on an average 32 acres, assessed at 0‘137 rupees. 
The peasant who holds direct, on the other hand, occupies a mean area of 3J acres 
only, on which he pays 4‘88 rupees, or at the rate of T410 rupees, allowing for 
the inclusion of a few of the special tracts assessed at an unusually low 
rate. 

It is not proposed to enter into the details of the smaller Provinces. Nor 
will space allow more than a brief mention of the settlement operations of the 
last few years, the results of which appear, in the gross, in the revenue returns. 
The general feature of the new system of settlement has been already described 
as the utilisation , of the results of preceding surveys and classification, so far as 
investigation may have proved the latter to be trustworthy, a quality which, it 
is assumed, will indubitably appertain to all of the operations now in progress, 
or which have been undertaken during the last five or six years. In the 
Financial Statement of 1 §88-89 a special- section was devoted to this subject, 

based 
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based on materials furnished by Sir F.dward Buck, c.s.i., the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Departments of Revenue and Agriculture,' and the 
initiator of the new departure. The estimate of the saving to be thus effected 
was then based on the assumption that the maximum expenditure on re-settle- 
ment would not be more than Rx. 10 per square mile. Applying this rate to 
theProvinces concerned, the results showed a saving estimated to reach ultimately 
Rx. 236,500 per annum. Part of this has been already realised, and there is a 
fair prospect, of achieving much, if not all, of the remainder. 

It is usual in the annual numbers of this review to give details of the settle- 
ments effected during the twelve months to which the review relates. It would 
be desirable, no doubt, to take stock, so to speak, in this manner, of the pro- 
gress of the last 10 years, and to ascertain and show in this decennial form the 
proportion of the increase in land revenue that is due to increased rates of 
assessment, and that due to the general expansion of agriculture. It is im- 
practicable, however, to do this within the compass of a review such as the 
present, and it is open to doubt, moreover, whether the two factors could be 
separated except in the tracts entirely under peasant proprietors, where, as 
already mentioned, the extension of cultivation is at once reflected in the 
revenue returns, though it can only he exhibited for the whole tract concerned 
after laborious re-arrangement of the tables. A brief comment upon the opera- 
tions of 1891-92 is however, advisable in order to bring this review into line 
with its fellows, though the allotted space allows of but a very general notice. 

In Madras, five districts were in process of revision. The new rates were 
introduced into two sub-divisions of the unfortunately situated districts of 
Anantipur and Bellary, and into a portion of Godavari and South Arcot, resulting 
in an increase of Rx. 9,326. The rich district of Tanjore, which yields almost 
the highest land revenue of any corresponding unit in India, was completed 
within the year 1891-92, though the settlement was not confirmed till later. The 
rate of increase is 26 per cent., that is, where Rx. 410,690 was paid the assess- 
ment is now to be about Rx. 520,000. Work was also continued in the Malabar 
district. The increase in the revenue amounted to 13’14 per cent, on the total 
outlay of both survey and settlement departments. In the preceding year the 
ratio wa< 13'06 per cent. 

In the Bombay Presidency revised rates were introduced into 662 villages, 
contained in nine sub-divisions of various districts, in addition to 40 villages 
the revenue of which is alienated to private individuals. The net results were 
that from Rx. 72,052 the assessment rose to Rx. 92,687, or by 28'6 per cent. 
The increase in the alienated villages amounted to 50 per cent. Two of the 
sub-divisions settled are in the rich plain of Khandesh, and of one of those in 
Batura a proportionate reduction will uliimately be affected before the rates 
come into operation, that is, a year after the introduction. In Sindh only 
irrigational settlements were completed. 

In the North-West Provinces the Saharanpur district operations were com- 
pleted, but not in time for review within the revenue year. The Muzaffirnagar 
settlement was in the same position. The Jhansi results show a general rise of 
13'28 per cent, over the former assessment. The Kumaon sub-montane tract, 
known as the Bhabar, was nearly finished, showing an increase of Rx. 3,800, 
which is considered fair in such a tract. The other hill district, Garhwal, is 
less forward in its operations, and the rules for the assessment of its peculiarly 
situated population were not ready by the end of the year. Work progressed in 
[Jnao. where these sub-divisions yielded an increase of 18'27 per cent, of 
revenue. In two other districts of Oudh the operations have been comti enced, 
and four more were to be brought under settlement from October 1892. 

The three districts of Hissar, Gurdaspur, and Firozpur were re-settlcd during 
1890-91, and though the new rates were introduced during the succeeding year, 
the details were reviewed iu the former. The establishments engaged in these 
districts were either drafted to Peshawar, where operations have been begun, or 
absorbed into the local staff of the district, where they have been employed. 
In 10 districts, including Peshawar, re- settlement is in progress, but not com- 
pleted. within the year save in Gujrat, where the enhancement of about 
Rx. 15,000 per annum is estimated to cover the cost of settlement within two 
years. In Gujranwala the results are expected to he much the same. Those 
in Kaxigra are to some extent less favourable, owing both to the greater 
difficulty and cost of the work and the smaller enhancement. The Shahpur 
0.9. H h settlement 
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settlement is reported to have been highly successful. The enhancement is 
estimated to ultimately reach Rx. 25,000 per annum. The rest of the settlements 
were onlv in the preliminary stage at the expiration of the decade un <l< r review 

No district was actually completed during 1891-92 in the Central Provinces 
but the re-assessment proposals for the three important districts of the eastern, or 
Chattisgarh, division were submitted for sanction by the end of the year. Both 
survey and settlement operations « ere far advanced in Jabalpur and Damoh by 
the same date, and six other districts were in hand. The cadastral survey, 
which here precedes settlement, was all but finished. The out-turn of the year 
amounted to 3,320 square miles, at an average cost of 40 rupees per mile. 

In Assam, too, the cadastral survey accomplished 828 miles, vrith nearly 900 
miles in the Traverse branch of the department. The settlement operations in 
this Province are mostly divided into the comparatively petty work in connection 
with special (ildm) estates in the Surma Valley, of which 16 were disposed ofin 
1891-92, and the ordinary survey and settlement in the Brahmaputra Valley. 
About 342,740 settlements, comprising over 655,000 acres, were concluded in 


the year, as well as 657 decennial leases. 

Bengal. In Bengal settlements are made of Government estates throughout the Pro- 

vince, of entire districts, as in Chittagong and the small estate of Angul, arid of 
Wards’ and private estates. In the temporarily settled tracts and on Government 
estates, the number of holders whose status was determined during the year 
was .194,343, and «he rentals increased by the re-settlement, from Rx. 28,360 to 
Rx. 43,367. On Wards’ estates the work included the settlement of nearly 
105,000 holdings, with an increase in the rental of Rx. 7,800 over the 
Rx. 72.762 of the previous arrangements. On private estates, though the 
number of holdings, 3,988, was much smaller, the increased rental was 
considerably larger, being Rx. 9,000 over a former roll of Rx. 28,734. 
As regards the more extensive undertakings, in Orissa the testing and classifi- 
cation of plots went on, and soil-maps had been prepared for 619 villages bv 
the end of the year in question. In Angul the settlement was approved by the 
local government, and the new rental, which will be eventually Rx. 9,993, instead 
of Rx. 4,594, is to be realised gradually ; that is, for five years only Rx. 7 , 293 
will be demanded ; then, Rx. 8,643. The soil-maps for the Chittagong district 
were under preparation during the year ; meanwhile the records were got ready 
for check and attestation. The rest of the work needs no special remark, as 
the cadastral survey of Behar was not taken up during the period now being 
dealt with. 

Burma. During 1891-92 one survey party was employed on cadastral work in each of the 

two divisions, with a third which worked between the two. In Lower Burma they 
completed in all 1,010 square miles. Local survey parties also accounted for 
1,566 miies. As to settlements, the Amherst district was taken in hand as 
soon as the operations in Thongwd had been completed. The latter resulted 
in au increase of Rx. 21,273 per annum. Supplementary survey parties were 
also employed in liassein, Akyah and most of the Pegu and Irawadi divisions, 
and accomplished 2,861 miles. In Upper Burma 2,602 miles were cadastrally 
surveyed under the general scheme, which provides for the completion of the 
whole by the year 1 ,900. Local surveys of small tracts were also employed. 
The Kyanks4 district was settled, but the assessment not introduced before the 
close of the year. Mandalay was then begun. 

Wards' Estates, &c. The last topic in connection with the administration of the land that need be 
mentioned here is the action of the State in reference to Wards’ estates and 
others specially taken under management. Tnese are dealt with on different 
systems in each Province, atid in some of the latter, as in Bengal and Madras, the 
charge is a heavier one on the administration than in others, such as Bombay, 
where State aid is but rarely called in for the purpose. The chief features in 
the year 1891-92 will probably suffice to indicate the general character of this 
branch of public responsibilities. 

Madras. Madras there were 52 such estates under management ; five were restored 

to their proprietors, and four new ones were taken up. Forty-four of the ward 
are minors, five are incapacitated for management by sex alone, as they are 
ladies, and the other three are lunatics or imbeciles. The area of those estates is 
775*913 acres, of which 91 per cent, was under cultivation. One of the estates 
handed hack had a revenue of Rx, 6,007 when taken under management, and of 
: Rx. 7,104 at the expiration of the 9$ years of administration. Debt was paid off 
. • . to 
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to the amount of Rx. 4,479. Rx. 694 were spent on irrigational works, and the Laxj, Eevencjs 
cash balance, which was Rx. 1,384 at the beginning, was Rx. 4,664 at the end tiox Admisistea ’ 
of the term. Most of the minors are unner instruction. Nine suits were pend- 
ing or decided in connection with Words’ esiates under management. 

In Bengal a distinction is drawn between Wards’ estates, of which there were Bengal, 
in 1891-92, 75, and Attached estates, of which the number was 69. The 
amount due to the estates of both classes is set down as Hx. 1,692,012, and they 
owed Rx. 370,501. The opportunity of minority or other cause of taking over 
the estate is generally used to have it surveyed, and 7 wards’ and 13 other 
estates were in hand during 1891-92. Of the larger estates the chief is that 
of Burdwan, with a current revenue of Rx. 452,500. Two others have a rent- 
roll of Rx. 60,000, and about 10 others have one of over Rx. 10,000. The 
estates coming under the Chutia Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act VI. of'1876, 
will be mentioned below. 

I n the North-West Provinces there were 1 16 estates under management during 
the year. The total revenue was Rx. 257,878, and the cash balance increased Oudb. nCeSan 
from Rx. 46,795 to Rx. 81,946. The local Government again note the small 
amount expended on improvements of the estates by the managers. Eighteen 
estates are managed by the State on application by their owners, in consequence 
of the inability of the latter to dear off their liabilities. The debt still owing at 
the end of the year was Rx. 84,693, and several of the estates are now free. In 
Oudh three estates were under the Encumbered Estates Act, eighteen belonged 
to minors, and sixteen to disqualified proprietors, or thirty-seven in all. The 
income during 1891-92 was Rx. 235,743, and the expenditure Rx. 236,039, so 
the cash balance at the close was slightly reduced. The debt still owing by the 
disqualified proprietors was Rx. 71,668, with a cash balance of Rx. 3,331. The 
debts on all the estates together amounted to Rx. 322,354 at the beginning of 
administration, and to Rx. 254,106 at the end of 1891-92. 

The number of estates under management in the Panjab was increased by Panjab. 
seven in the year, at the end of which there were 63 thus situated. TheMamdot 
Nawab was the most important of the new charges, as he is only two years of age 
with a large estate. Since the end of the year the estate of the Nawab of Tank 
has been released. The local authorities report that the management of these 
charges was on the whole distinctly satisfactory, and a surplus income of 
Rx. 31,918 was realised. Here again, however, there has been occasion to 
comment on the preference of local managers to put by or invest balances which 
might preferably be expended on much wanted works of public utility on the estate. 

There were no less than 133 estates in the Central Provinces under State Central Provinces 
administration. Of these 67 came under management owing to the minority 
of their owners, two owing to mental incapacity, and 64 on account of dis- 
qualification. Thirteen estates were released, and the same number brought on 
to the list. The total income for the year was Rx. 171,549, and Rx. 135,881 
were spent. The improvements on solvent estates are stated to be retarded by 
the want of adequate professional advice on questions of engineering, and the 
removal of this obstacle to some extent was taken into consideration by the local 
authorities during the year. Nearly all the minors are at some place of educa- 
tion, or other, either away from home or otherwise. 

In Bombay and Sindh the chief estates that come under State administration Bombay, 
are those of Talukdars, or proprietors of the ancient ruling clans, in Gujarath 
and Sindh. There are about 469 other estates managed by the district autho- 
rities, the largest containing over 28,000 acres. In Gujarath, 117 talukd&ri 
estates were on the roll, with a gross income, including arrears, of Rx. 29,278. 

One estate was released in Kaira and another at Ahmedabad. The former 
owed at the end of the year Rx. 18,121 ; the latter, Rx. 29,126. In the Broach 
district the outstanding liabilities of the seven estates amounted to Rx. 6,442. 

In Sindh 30 estates remained at the end of the year, and 15 were released 
during that period. Here the debts, though numerous, are relatively small, and 
in every district the result of the management is a surplus, a good part of which 
is available to pay off the loan from the State by means of which the more 
important estates were cleared of debt. 

The most noteworthy feature in the working of these Encumbered Estates 
provisions is the continuous need of them. The total number of persons 
entitled to relief under such enactments is necessarily limited, but we find 
in Gujarath 108 estates under management in 1881-82, and nine more 
0.9. h a 2 after 
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Land Revenue 
and Administra- 
tion. 


Opium. 


History of the 
Opium Revenue, 


Production of 
Opium. 


after an interval of 10 years. In Sindh the law lias been changed on 
more than one occasion, so the decrease from 349 to 30 may be due to 
special and artificial causes, rather than to increased providence. In the 
case of JMnsi, where the persons for whose benefit the special local Act 
was passed are of a lower social position than the Talukdars of Gujarati), it 
was ascertained that the loan advanced by the State from public funds to keep 
the agricultural proprietors on their land was repaid by loans from the village 
money-lender, who closed in some way or other on the disembarrassed land as 
soon as it was out of management. In Bengal the Chutia Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to 59 estates, and in 1881-82 to 72. The 
amount of debt at the close of the former year was Rx. 103,749, and 
Rx. 66,192 of this was ascertained during the year in question. In Oudh, 
again, the supply of indebted local magnates appears perennial. The "hole 
question of agricultural indebtedness is far too wide a one to be dealt with in 
a general review of this sort. A few facts and conclusions with regard to it will 
be added in the final chapter, though only an outline of the subject can be given. 
The stimulus to get into debt lies deep in the social system, so that, legislation 
and other outside action can scarcely reach it. With this remark must be closed 
the account of the land revenue administration. It is admittedly no more than 
a sketch, but it may possibly suffice to explain the general method in which the 
largest landlord in the world deals with his estate. 


OPIUM. 

The waning proportion of the revenue from opium to the. total State income 
has been noticed in the previous chapter, and may be further judged from the 

figures given in the margin which show the 
amount of the gross receipts and their ratio to 
the total during the last 50 years. The greater 
portion of the revenue is derived from sales for 
shipment to China and the Straits Settlements, 
especially, of course, from the former, and it is 
chiefly from causes arising in that country that 
the receipts have failed of late to hold their 
former position in the finances. The special 
character of the opium revenue has recently 
attracted much attention in England, and the 
more important communications with reference 
to it that have passed between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India have been presented to Parliament in separate publications. 
For these reasons, it is not necessary to enter here into more than the adminis- 
tration of this branch of the State resources in India, more especially as certain 
aspects of the question are just now under inquiry by Royal Commission, the 
report of which has not yet been issued. 

It is not clear from the records that throw the only attainable light on the 
early history of India whether the consumption of opium was customary 
amongst the earlier inhabitants of the country, but authorities are apparently in 
favour of the hypothesis that the drug was introduced from Persia by the 
Musalman invaders. It was certainly cultivated along the Western coast soon 
after the Arabs began to free] neat that tract, and rapidly spread to Malwa. But 
in the days of the Mughal Emperor Akbar, his chronicler, Abu’l Fazal, seems 
to indicate the present Bihar and Ghazipur fields as the chief source of supply. 
The cultivation was made a State monopoly by the above monarch, and it is an 
interesting detail in the record of his administration that the lowest rates 
charged on land growing opium during the cycle of 19 years quoted were 
considerably in advance of the highest of those charged on laud reserved for 
wheat. In 1773, the monopoly passed over to the British, but it was not until 
1781 that the administration of it was assumed by the East India Company. 
In the interval, the management seems to have been left to joint contractors, one 
of whom, a Brahman, has left an interesting and detailed account of the traffic. 

The revenue from opium in the present day, it. may be mentioned, is partially 
credited to Excise, under which head it appears in the accounts. Tnis 
portion of the receipts will be noticed later on in this chapter. For the 

present. 


Year. 

Gross 

Revenue.* 

Percentage on 
Total 

Grtwa Revenue. 


Rx. 


1842-43 - 

2,088 

9'2 

1852-53 - 

5,088 

18*0 

1862-63 - - ! 

8,055 

17-4 

1872-73 - 

8,085 

15-4 

1882-83 - 

9,499 

13*6 

181)2-93 - 

8,012 

8*9 
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present, the more important branch of the subject must engage attention. The opium. 
poppy is cultivated mainly in the tracts above mentioned, namely, the protected 
States of Malwa in Central India, in the south-eastern portions of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, and in Bihar. There is a little cultivated 
for the local supply in the Punjab and some of its attached Hill-States, but this 
need not be here considered. The opium production in Malwa is controlled by 
the chiefs, who derive a considerable portion of their revenue from it. On its 
exportation into British territory a duty is levied on a pass which covers the 
transit through that territory to Bombay, from whence it is exported to China, 
a portion being reserved for Indian consumption. In the other tract, conven- 
tionally known as the Bengal opium district, the extent of cultivation and the 
quantity of opium to be annually brought into the market are regulated by the 
Government of India, in consultation with that of Bengal. A special department 
looks after the details of the subdivision, arranges with the cultivators the 
extent of their land which they wish to put under poppy, and sees that the 
inspissated juice is not disposed of to anyone except the agents for the State 
supplier The price at which the crude opium is to be made over to these 
agents is notified before the annual agreements are concluded. The advances 
made to the cultivator in consideration of this crop are prominent features in 
the transaction. They can be made to the number of five during the season, 
at different acreage rates, and are said to often carry the agriculturist over a 
bad season or over the interval between two grain harvests. The produce, 
when ready, is either stored as “ provision ” to steady the market and to provide 
against short crops in future years, or as “ excise,” for issue to the licensed 
dealers of Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces, and 
Burma, at the uniform rate of, at present, 7‘ 25 rupees per ser, or a little over 
two lbs. In the last 20 years, it may be observed, the reserve has once fallen to 
24 chests, and has risen, in 1889, to 49,700. During 1891-92 it was returned at 
9,292. The excise rate, it is necessary to point out, is always fixed high enough 
to render it unprofitable to bay it for exportation abroad in substitution for the 
“ provision” supply. Special regulations are in force in Western India for the 
supply of opium to the numerous Protected States under the Bombay Govern- 
ment, but Baroda provides its own stock. In Bengal, conventions exist between 
the British and French Governments regarding the supply to Chandemagore, 
the small enclave of the Hughli district. The present agreement, which dates 
from 1888, runs for five years, and specifies an annual payment of Rx. 500 
by the former in commutation of the French opium rights. 

The net revenue during the decade distinguishing the two classes of opium Bevenue. 

has been as shown in the 
margin. The charges on 
account of the Malwa article 
are trifling, varying between 
Rx. 1,881 and Rx. 4,052 per 
annum. They consist of the 
cost of the weighing estab- 
lishment at the sanctioned 
routes by which the opium 
has to enter British territory. 

In the case of the Bengal 
drug the- difference between 
the gross and the net revenue 
is far wider. The charges 
include manufacturing ex- 
penses and establishment 
under the Agencies, but the 
main item is that of advances 
to the cultivator, which, ex- 
cept in particularly bad sea- 
sons, like those of 1883-84, 
1889-90, and 1891-92, ex- 
ceed Rx. 2,000,000. The 
above figures, it may be stated, are for the financial year, April to end of March, 
hut the opium year comprises the period between October and the end of the 
next September. 

0 9- H*H 3 It 


Year, 

Charges. 

Net Revenue. 

Bengal. 

Malwa. 

Bengal. 

Malwa. 

Total. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-82 - 


2,055,430 

1,905 

5,620,206 

2,183,014 

7,803,220 

1882-83 - 


2,280,935 

1,881 

4,822,669 

2,393,779 

7,216,448 

1883-84 - 


1,852,479 

2,211 

5,193,400 

2,507,700 

7,701,100 

1884-85 - 


2,962,929 

2,908 

3,313,793 

2,536,450 

5,850,243 

1885-80 - 


3,053,622 

4,052 

3,436,781 

2,447,844 

5,884,625 

1886-87 - 


2,725,200 

3,863 

3,630,952 

2,582,893 

6,213,845 

1887-88 - 


2,420,78 2 

3,793 

3,824,356 

2,266,402 

6,090,758 

1888-89 - 


2,593,951 

3,954 

3,999,804 

1,964,561 

5,964,365 

1889-90 - 


1,601,099 

4,008 

5,091,037 

1,886,846 

6,977,883 

1890-91 - 


2,177,133 

3,664 

3,947,963 

1,750,423 

‘ 6,698,386 

1891-92 - 


1,857,912 

3,901 

4,310,187 

1,840,380 

6,150,567 


Note. — The pass-fee on Malwa opium stood at Rx. 70* in 1881, It was reduced 
to Rx. 65* in 1882, and in 1890 to Rx. 60*. But since 1882, the fee on Malwa 
opium intended for Indian consumption has been Rx. 72*5 at Ajmer, and Rx. 70* 
elsewhere. The fee on this last is credited to Provincial revenues, whilst that 
on opium for export is passed to the Imperial Account. 



Opium. 

Area under Poppy. 


China trade, 


Year. 

Bihar. 

Benares. 

Total. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1851-52 



201,550 

86,151 

287,701 

1861-62 



248,907 

139,321 

388,228 

1871-72 



311,126 

224,326 

535,432 

1881-82 



287,738 

243,537 

531,275 

1891-92 



234,741 

228,923 

463,664 

1882-83 



246,395 

1 

249,345 

i 

j 495,740 

1883-84 


• 

249,699 

256,144 

| 505,843 

1884-85 


* 

270,726 

294,520 

565,246 

1885-86 



283,446 

311,475 

594,921 

1886-87 


- 

286,416 

275,636 

562,052 

1887-88 


- 

279,849 

256,758 

536,607 

1888-89 


- 

253,666 

206,198 

459,864 

1889-90 


- 

248,893 

233,664 

482,557 

1890-91 

• 

- 

254,975 

246,744 

501,719 
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It is interesting to see the changes in the areas under poppy in the two 
Bengal Ageucies during the last 40 years, so these are given in the margin. 

The chief general feature is the falling off 
during the last few years of the decade under 
review in both tracts, as compared with the 
areas under poppy between 1884 and 1887- 
Then, too, it may be noted that the fluctua- 
tions in the more western tract have been 
wider than those in Bihar. At one time the 
area in the former exceeded those in the latter, 
but for the last six years they have been 
below. In both tracts the immediate cause of 
the decreasing area under this crop has been, 
of late years, the highly unfavourable seasons, 
which have disheartened the cultivators, and 
led them to devote their attention to produce 
less remunerative, perhaps, in a good season, 
but less liable to failure when the rainfall is 
below the average in quantity or distribution. 
In 1891-92, for instance, in both Bihar and 
the Benares tract, first hail, then untimely rain, 
and lastly, the frequent accompaniment of 
such a season, a plague of caterpillars, had 
the result of reducing the out-turn very considerably. In the Bihar Agency, 
too, the reduction of the area by the order of the Government has to be taken 
into consideration. In the Benares districts, it is said, on the other hand, that 
a really good season would restore the popularity of the poppy amongst the 
agriculturists. Taking the two Agencies together, the number of cultivators 
engaged in this branch of cultivation is returned as 1,306,741. It is observ- 
able, however, that the poppy in very few, and quite exceptional cases, occupies 

any more than a small fraction of each man’s holding, 
so that whilst it yields him a good profit in one year, 
its failure will not impoverish him in a bad. It is to 
be noted that the net cost of a chest of provision 
opium in the Bengal Agencies has risen from Rx. 28 
in 1851-52, to Rx. 43^ in 1889-90, the last year 
dealt within the general return, whilst the price paid 
per 2 lbs. weight, which was 3 - 5 rupees in the former 
year, was 5 rupees in the latter. The produce per 
acre, again, has been falling off of late years, as is to 
be seen in the approximately correct figures given in 
the margin, which, though for single years, are in general accordance with the 
similar return for the years on each side of them. 

In the case of the Malwa article, the importations into Bombay during the 
year 1891-92 exceeded those of the preceding year by 769 chests, and were 
30,848^ chests, as compared with 30,079^. The shipments to China, too, rose 
by more than 700 chests, and the rate fetched was in advance slightly of that 
ruling during the year 1890. In the Panjab, 10,418 acres are returned as 
under poppy in 1891-92, an increase of 1 1 per cent, over that of 1890-91. 


Year. 

Bihar. 

Benares 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1851-52 - 

20 

19 

1861-62 - 

14 

17 

1871-72 - - 

13 

10 

1881-32 - 

13 

17 

1891-92 - 

10 

13 


Year. 

Out-turn in 
Chests 
(133 lb».) 

Bengal Exports. 

Malwa 
Exports to 
China. 

Imports into Hong Kong. 

China. 

Total. 

Bengal. 

Malwa. 

Total Indian . 

Persian. 

1871-72 

■ 



- 

46,655 

37,175 

44,192 

42,810 

33,412 

40,372 

73,784 

576 

1873-74 





5*9,076 

37,285 

46,485 11 

47,754 

33,102 

46,810 

79,912 

953 

1875-76 




- 

72,325 

36,401 

46,535 

48,905 

35,730 

47,919 

83,640 

1,654 

1877-78 





47,731 

44,769 

53,755 

37,866 

40,310 

33,898 

74,208 

4,202 

1879-80 



' - 

- 

57,508 

46,147 

55,980 

35,251 

43,290 

34,192 

77,482 

4,662 

1881-82 




- 

58,354 

45,075 

55,950 

31,173 

41,418 

28,544 

69,962 

7,239 

1883-84 




- 

68,348 

38,451 

49,012 

39,960 

33,194 

40,505 

73,699 

4,384 

1885-88 




- 

66,994 

41,584 

53,870 

40,886 

42,204 

1 40,119 

82,323 

5,696 

1887-8C 




- 

73,231 

43,288 


31,488 

35.969 

30,199 

66,168 

4,820 

1889-90 

/ 

- 


- 

61,652 

42,753 

57,241 

26,934 

43,161 

26,554 

69,717 

6,940 

1891-92 


** 

“ 

_! 

39,899 

34,924 

50,370 

: 

30,008 

36,675 

i 

30,639 

67,314 

6,619 


In 
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In connection \vith this subject, it is of obvious importance to note the 
variation in the China demand, which, for our present purpose, may be taken 
to be that of Hong Kong, so far as imports are in question ; and, in order to 
appreciate also the working of the Reserve system, the out-turn of Bengal opium 
in each year is also shown. For the last three years the imports into Hong Kong 
have decidedly diminished, especially in the case of the Malwa article. The 
fact that on two occasions of those quoted this product was shown to be 
imported to a greater extent than exported from India to this port, is probably 
accidental, and due to shipments from intermediate ports. As to the trade with 

the Treaty Ports, which is returned in 
Year. Bihar. Benares. Malwa. piculs or chests, it appears from the 

returns that a falling off in the Northern 

and Yang-tse ports has been accompanied 
Rr- by a rise in that with Shanghai and the 
Southern. In both Hong Kong and the 
t8cl ' 62 ' ‘ ' 1480 M1 ' 4 15 °' 3 Southern Treaty ports the increase in the 

1871-72 ' - - 143-2 138-0 1347 i mports 0 f the Persian article is remarkable, 

1881-82 - - - 13,0 132, 143, ^ 

1881-92 - - - 131, 119-0 119-0 /-i „ .1 * ll i i . 

' Government sales m Bengal and in the 

.1 Bombay market, given marginally, show a 

downward tendency for the last 20 years, though this feature has been more 
marked, as may be gathered from the accounts of the general conditions of 
the trade, within the last few years. 


The next point requiring mention here is the supply of opium for consumption Excise Opium, 
within British India. The sale of this drug, and of preparations from it, is 
conducted by licensed vendors, under rules framed in accordance with the 
Opium Act of 1878. As regards the manufacture of Bengal opium for this 
purpose, the normal proportion appears to range about 8 per cent, on the 
amount set aside for export. Occasionally, however, of late years the pro- 
portion has risen, in order that the locul reserve may not be unduly depleted in 
bad seasons. The supply of Malwa opium is not generally ascertainable except 
so far as purchases from the State reserve are concerned. But in many cases 
the vendors make their own arrangements for obtaining their stock direct from 
Central India, paying the pass-fee at the post of exit, so that the article does 
not appear as a separate item in the Bombay general accounts, but is recorded 
locally. The same remark applies to the stock required in Madras and Berar, 
whilst in the Panjab and Ajmer, the quantity locally grown seems to be nearly 
sufficient. The total quantity of the drug supplied from Malwa, therefore, is 
not recorded. In the principal Province drawing its opium supply from this 
source, that is, Bombay, the rate at which the drug was issued from the 
Government depdts was 10 rupees per lb. up to the end of the period under 
review, since which date it has been reduced to 9*75 rupees, as the market had 
fallen. The amount issued for consumption in British territory was 24,142 lbs., 
and a little more than this quantity was also issued to protected States under 
special agreement as to reduced rates or supply free of duty altogether. In 
addition to the amount thus issued, a considerable quantity is obtained, as has 
been above mentioned, direct from the scales, either by the Chiefs of the State 
in question, or by the licensed dealers in British districts. The marginal Table 

shows these amounts for the last three years, together 
with the average of the three years immediately pre- 
ceding them. It appears that whilst the quantity con- 
sumed during 1891-92 increased, as compared with that 
shown against the preceding year, it was below that of 
the earlier periods. In all but the chief city and the 
Southern Division, where the consumption is insignificant, 
and Khandesh, where the current contract has still some years to run, the 
new system of establishing the minimum amount that the vendor agrees to 
sell is in force, so that this amount is now regulated by the Commissioner, and 
not left to competition. As regards the consumption of Bengal opium in 
British India, the following figures are taken from a Return published by the 
Government of India, with a Despatch on the subject that has been presented 
to Parliament. 

0.9. 



1 

lbs. 

Average, 1886-80 - 

147,232 

„ 1880-00 - 

160,849 

„ 1890-01 - 

136,269 

„ 1891-02 - 

140,638 


H H 4 
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Opium. 


YEAR. 

j 

Bengal Opium Issued (in Thousand Lbs.) 

Total 

Manufactured 

lor Excise. 

Issued from Excise. 

Bengal. 

Assam. 

North-West 
Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Burma. 

Panjab. 

Total Issued. 

1 

1881-82 .... 

569*6 

134*0 

137-0 

99*8 

79*2 

74*2 



524*0 

1884-85 - 

773*6 

153*0 

178*6 

113*2 

51*6 

88*4 

1 

584*8 

1887-88 - - - - 

482*2 

151*6 

116*0 

125*2 

45*8 

98*2 

16*0 

553-8 

1890-91 

847*2 

165*2 

93*8 

157*8 

66*0 

125*4 

8*8 

617*8 


The number of retail shops at which opium and the preparations from it 

are licensed to be sold is given 
in the margin for the last year 
for which the information is 
available. In three Provinces, 
it will be noted, the licenses for 
opium and preparations from it 
are not distinguished, and in 
the Madras Presidency, it ap- 
pears, the same license covers 
Loth classes of goods. The 
Burma return, including both 
divisions, shows a very small 
variation. The revenue de- 
rived from this source is cre- 
dited to the head of Excise, 
but an extract showing it is entered below, in anticipation of the consideration 
of the latter subject in another section of this chapter. 


Receipts on account of Opium consumed in India. 


YEAR. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Oudh. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

India 

(General). 

Burma 

Tipper. | Lower. 

Total 

Excise 

Opium. 


Ex. 

Rx. 

Ex. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-82 - - - 

47,018 

120,274 

174,760 

43,952 

7,375 

36,351 

68,392 

154,245 

364 

- 

146,721 

799,452 

1882-83 - - - 

51,406 

83,425 

179,592 

45,601 

7,901 

38,523 

71,535 

163,964 

608 

- 

150,005 

792,560 

1883-84 - - - 

63,973 

102,572 

190,548 

44,371 

7,995 

39,806 

73,071 

164,044 

1,541 

- 

150,402 

838,323 

1884-85 - - - 

66,524 

100,267 

188,393 

43,822 

7,767 

37,433 

73,251 

168,262 

2,713 

- 

146,442 

834,874 

1885-86 - - - 

76,014 

123,331 

185,798 

44,087 

8,324 

35,913 

73,507 

166,472 

2,250 

- 

136,752 

852,448 

1886-87 - ' - - 

67,632 

119,784 

190,575 

44,208 

8,045 

36,722 

72,414 

166,594 

2,581 

- 

184,067 

873,222 

1887-88 - - - 

65,281 

130,457 

198,499 

43,613 

8,307 

37,119 

67,634 

162,746 

2,486 

- 

174,078 

890,220 

1888-89 - • - 

68,387 

138,130 

200,813 

47,764 

10,170 

38,183 

69,019 

163,560 

2,927 

- 

189,089 

928,042 

1889-00 - 

64,022 

140,590 

195,949 

48,750 

10,882 

38,621 

71,083 

173,681 

4,735 

12,808 

191,795 

952,816 

1890-91 - - - 

71,814 

127,781 

199,531 

47,692 

9,999 

41,298 

71,334 

180,385 

5,558 

13,207 

200,853 

969,452 

1891-92 - - - 

72,304 

122,144 

211,882 

48,558 

10,875 

41,428' 

73,019 

190,996 

3,494 

14,740 

187,073 

976,513 


The increase is for the most part attributable to the greater efficiency of the 
preventive arrangements, by which the consumption of licit opium has been 
so largely substituted for that of the article smuggled into the Province from 
across the frontier. The whole question of the growth of the consumption of 
this dvug in India was exhaustively treated in a Despatch of the Government 
of India in 1891, which, with the information on .which the conclusions 
reached are based, was presented to Parliament in the following year. The 
main points on which stress is laid in this document were set forth in last s ear’s 
issue of this Review, but owing to the importance attached to the subject they 

will 


PROVINCE. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Opium. 

Preparations. 

Opium. 

Preparations. 

Bengal - 

1,700 

390 

1,698 

374 

North-West Provinces 

1,160 

48 

1,140 

26 

and Oudh. 





Panjab - 

1,901 

- 

1,785 

- 

Assam • 

884 

33 

891 

24 

Bombay - 

1,166 j 

119 

1,163 

103 

/ 

Madras - 

1,050 

1,046 

Central Provinces - 

1,317 

1,161 

Burma - 

i 

36 


37 
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will bear reproduction here in a .summarised form. First, the number of opium. 
licmsed opium shops diminished during the last 10 years in just the same 
proportion as that by which the population increased. The proportion of 
such shops to the population was, in 1889-90, about one to 22,000 people, and 
the shops for the smoking of the drug and preparations from it, one to 
197,000. The consumption of opium rose only from 889,666lbs. in 1880 to 
910,224lbs. in 1890. The local authorities in two provinces had ceased 
to issue licenses for opium to be consumed on the premises, and steps were in 
contemplation to restrict or abolish such licenses elsewhere. The consumption 
of this drug in the Madras Presidency, which had been uncontrolled in the 
past, had, since 1880, been brought under the same restrictions as in the rest 
of India. The. duty on Excise opium, again, had been raised in several 
pro vinces to an extent sufficient to restrict, in some degree, the amount con- 
sumed, or, at all events, to check the spread of the habit of indulging in the 
use of the drug. The Government of India also had it in contemplation to 
restrict, if possible, the consumption of opium amongst the Burman population 
of the Lower division of the province, as had been done in the Upper, though 
the possibility of enforcing upon a portion of the population a prohibition that 
did not extend to the rest, especially in a tract containing so large an 
admixture of foreigners, and one so adapted to successful smuggling as Lower 
Burma, was, it was thought, extremely doubtful. As regards the prohibition 
of the sale of the drug throughout India generally, which had been suggested, 
the Government of that country considered it neither feasible, so long as the 
poppy was cultivated either in British or Protected territory, nor advisable, 
owing to the deep root the habit has taken amongst the more martial races of 
the community of the north of India and other classes. Finally, it appeared 
from the returns that the annual consumption of licensed opium is equivalent 
to a dose of 45 grains a day for about 400,000 people ; that is, to two in every 
thousand of the aggregate population. 

The question, however, has been referred, since the publication of the above 
Despatch, to a Royal Commission. The terms of the reference may as well be 
given : — 

1. Whether the growth of the poppy aud manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
{should he prohibited except for medical purposes, and whether such prohibition could be 
extended to the Native States ; 

“ 2. The nature of the existing arrangements with the Native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory, and on what terms, if any, those arrangements could be 
with justice terminated : 

u 3. The e hoot on the finances of India of the prohibition, of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration (a) the amount of compensation payable ,* (b) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures ,* (c) the loss of revenue : 

“ 4. Whether any change short of total prohibition should be made in the system at 
present followed for regulating and restricting the opium traffic and for raising a revenue 
therefrom : 

“ 5. The consumption of opium by the different races and in the different districts of India 
and the effect of such consumption on the moral and physical condition of the people : 

u 6. The disposition of the people of India in regard to (a) the use of opium for non-medical 
purposes ; (b) their willingness to bear in whole or in part the cost of prohibitive measures.’ 7 

Evidence was taken in London during the autumn of 1893, and the Com- 
mission then adjourned, to meet again iu India, where their inquiry is to be 
completed. 


EXCISE. 

Such authorities on the former history of India as we have to guide us on Excise. 
questions connected with the social life of the masses appear to show that from 
very early days certain classes have been given to indulgence in intoxicating 
preparations of various sorts, the materials for which are naturally abundant 
throughout the country ; bur, as a whole, the population is an abstemious one, 
and the indulgence above mentioned is not, as a rule, excessive, even where 
it most prevails. Ttie predecessors of the British Government, whether native 
or foreign, seem to have brought the practice under a certain degree of control, 
and to have derived revenue from ir, though no organised system of adminis- 
tration was adopted. In their efforts to place the excise system on a 
footing which is free from objection, the Government of India have to encounter 
difficulties of a very serious and special character, greater perhaps than are met 
with in any other country which is ruled on principles in accord with modem 
civilization, and the complexity of the questions involved makes it hard for 
o.y. II those 
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Excise. tho-e who have no practical experience of the working of the adminisrratiun to 

appreciate the obstacles which have to be surmounted. 

In the first plac<-, chiefly as regards spirits, the great variety of the 
geographical conditions, and of the raw material from which the preparations 
in question are made, with other local considerations, such as those of the class 
of people whose habits have to be thus brought under State regulation, the 
difficulty in some parts of communication, and, in others, that arising from the 
proximity of the territory of protected Chiefs, all preclude the adoption of a 
single uniform system of administration throughout the country, even though 
one mav have been found by experience to be admirably suited to the greater 
portion* of it. The facilities for smuggling or illicit distillation are so many 
that unless the system of State control be exactly in accordance with the 
requirements of the classes affected by it, its efficiency is vitiated, and the 
objects iu view are not nearly attained. 

In connection with this part of the subject it may be mentioned that the 
chief articles brought under excise regulation are, first, alcoholic liquor, which 
is chiefly manufactured from rice, molasses, the flower of the Mahua ( Bassia 
latifolia), the sap of palm trees, and several other products, either local or widely 
spread; secondly, intoxicating or narcotic drugs, mainly opium or preparations 
from it and from hemp of three or four different sorts. Tobacco, which is 
largely, perhaps one may say universally, consumed, either in the way of 
smoking or as snuff, and in many parts of India and in Burma, by both sexes, 
is cultivated to some extent or other in nearly every village where it can be 
raised, and is subject to no State taxation or control, though in municipalities 
where town-duties are levied on imports, the soothing weed is generally found in 
the tariff. Tea is now produced to a considerable extent, as will be seen in the 
chapters dealing with agriculture and trade respectively, and is consumed by 
numbers of the Iudian communities. Coffee, again, is largely drunk in towns 
by Musalmans as well as by foreigners. On these two there is no excise 
duty. Foreign wines,' spirits, and beer pay import duties on entering India 
from 6 rupees per gallon in the case of spirits, to 0'0255 rupees in 
the case of malt liquors. This, however, is credited of course to customs, of 
which it forms no inconsiderable a proportion, and is, therefore, financially 
beyond the scope of the present subject. The general principles on which the 
regulation of the traffic in the above exeiseable products is conducted have 
been thus summarised by the Government of India, and with the exception of 
the last, which was not authoritatively imposed, have been in force ever since 
the task was first taken in hand. They are the only ones which, in the 
opinion of that Government, it is expedient or even safe, to adopt : — 

First, that the taxation of spirituous and intoxicating liquors and drugs should 
be high, and in some cases as high as it is possible to enforce ; 

Second, that the traffic in liquor and drugs should be conducted uuder suit- 
able regulations for police purposes; 

Third, that the number of places at which liquor or drugs can be purchased 
should be strictly limited with regard to the circumstances of each locality ; and 
Lastly, that efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of local public 
sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference should be paid to such 
opinion when ascertained. In regard to this last rule, it may be mentioned 
that the principle embodied in it had been considered as far back as 1874, but 
in place of issuing general orders with reference to it, it was found advisable 
to leave the application to the discretion of the local authorities, by whom the 
necessary rules most suited to each locality can best be ascertained and framed. 

Administration. As regards the general lines of the administration, it may be briefly men- 
tioned that, as a rule, the right of dealing in the products chargeable with 
excise duty, or under excise regulation, within a defined tract or area, is 
disposed of for a certain term as a monopoly, or else a stillhead duty is levied 
on every gallon of liquor taken from the distillery, or, again, the right of 
distilling at specified places is licensed for a definite sum yearly, or lastly, a fee 
is charged on a license to sell specified classes of liquor. Generally speaking, 
the licenses to sell intoxicating drugs and fermented liquor, except beer brewed 
do the European method, are sold as yearly monopolies. Indian spirit is 
managed on a variety of systems, each more or less adapted to the local cir- 
cumstances, because, as observed above, no one plan can be got to work 
throughout the country. Illicit distillation is in some parts of India far easier 
than in others. For instance, in Assam, where rice is the staple food of the 

country. 
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country, and the beer prepared from it is the drink of the labouring classes Excise. 
the process of manufacture is described as being as easy ns “ to brew a pot of 
tea.” In the coast districts of Bombay, a pot of Tadi, or palm-juice, a small 
bowl, and a saucer wherewith to close the mouth of the aforesaid pot, will yield, 
in a couple of hours, and in expert hands, two or three quarts of strong spirit. 

In the tracts where the spirit is made from the Mahua flower, two pots, a 
bamboo, and some clay serve the same purpose. Amongst the classes that 
resort to the above simple methods of eluding the revenue* officer the privacy 
of domestic life is probably but little to the fore, but in Bengal, apparently, 
according to the testimony of a native of that province, the innermost penetralia 
of the abode of the spirit-drinking classes are devoted to more systematic 
violations of the law, and the sympathy of the public is with the offender, so 
detection is not easy. The plan of administration which commends itself 
most strongly to the Government of India is that of levying a fixed duty on 
each gallon of spirit in proportion to alcoholic strength, and this is done most, 
simply and efficiently when all the spirits for a definite tract are issued from a 
central public distillery, under a preventive establishment. But, unfortunately, 
where the quantity of liquor required is small, the cost of the establishment is 
prohibitive, and here and in other cases also, it is generally found that the small 
pay which alone can be provided for a staff of so great numerical strength, is inade- 
quate to attract or to retain men of sufficient integrity to be entrusted with such 
responsible functions, so that much liquor passes out of the distillery which 
has never paid duty at all. Then, again, the difficulty of communication is 
sometimes excessive, so that the supply for outlying tracts or shops cannot be 
transmitted, and, in cases of long distances, hot weather, and certain classes of 
liquor, the latter will not bear the journey. Nevertheless, the tendency has 
always been towards the central distillery system, though it has to be occa- 
sionally backed with certain safeguards on the one hand and concessions on 
the other. The alternative system, that of outstills or farms, obviates most of" 
the above-stated objections to the central system, but is accompanied by 
heavier drawbacks of its own, which are sufficiently obvious, and can only be 
counteracted by the maintenance of a large preventive force. On the whole, 
the fewest objections have been found to accompany the central system 
supplemented by what is known as the minimum guarantee, the latter 
to be fixed not by competition, but by the district officer, who can 
approximately determine what is the legitimate demand in his charge. If 
his approximation be a good one, the monopolist has no reason to supplement, 
his licit sales. Of course, the difficulty of ascertaining the normal demand 
is great, hut the results of the competition of past years furnishes a fair basis 
for future guidance. This system is now on its trial in the province where it 
was first adopted, and by the results there its efficacy will be decided, and the 
main features, so far as is possible, can be engrafted on to the practice of other 
parts of the country. Taking the country as a whole, the central system is in 
force almost throughout Bombay, the province in question just above, and in 
the Panjab, the North-west Provinces, Oudh, and Burma; in most of the 
more thickly peopled tracts of the Madras Presidency, and in some parts of Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. In the more sparsely populated parts of the 
last-named, in Assam, and in the rest of Bengal, the system is either that 
of farming, that is, of leasing the right of sale as a monopoly to the highest 
bidder, or of licensing the establishment of private stills, known as the 
Out.-still system, one which is admittedly adapted to none but the wilder 
tracts, where smuggling and illicit distillation is easy, and where, if the supply of 
the required quality of liquor is not legally obtainable, resort will be had to 
the above demoralising practices. As regards liquors of foreign manufacture, 
the license to sell is usually granted at a fixed yearly rate for each shop, of 
which, outside the Presidency towns, there is no large number. There were 
in 1891, 22 breweries at work in British India, at which the registered out-turn 
was 4,745,800 gallons. For the first time the proportion purchased by the 
Commissariat fell to less than half. Ten years ago there were 17 establishments 
with an out-turn of 2,595,000 gallons, of which ■ two-thirds was taken by the 
Commissariat. The capital invested in these concerns, which was estimated at 
Rx. 125,000 in 1882, is returned at Rx. 170,000 ten years later. The whole 
question of excise administration in India has been exhaustively dealt with 
during the decade in despatches that have been presented to Parliament at various 
dates, so it is not necessary to enter into further details on it in this review. 
o.o I I 2 We 
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systems to prevent 
-82, every 
208, until 
ahead of the first. 


We may pass on, accordingly, to the revenue aspect of the question. The 
proportion borne by the gross revenue from excise to that from all sou -ces 
has risen since 1882-83 from 5T per cent, to 5 *76. Twenty years ago 
the proportion was only 4*1, whilst in 1862-63 it is returned as 4*3. 
The great rise, accordingly, has been within the last twenty years or 
so. In the last chapter, where the proportion is shown to the prin- 
cipal revenue heads in the aggregate, the excise receipts, in the gross, 
reached 6*39 per cent, in 1881-82, 8*03 in 1886-87, and 8*60 in 1891-92. 
The net figures indicate a slightly lower rate of increase as the charges 
rose from 3‘4 to 4*3 per. cent, on the gross receipts, in consequence of 
the more extended arrangements required under the new 
frauds on the revenue. As compared with the net revenue of 1881- 
subsequent year has shown an increase, as was mentioned on page 
the last year of the decade is, in this respect, 48 per cent. 

The result is attributed in some degree to the increase in the population during 
the above period, especially since the census seems to indicate a rate of growth 
amongst the lower classes, which include, probably, most of the contributors, in 
excess of that which prevails amongst the upper and middle. Then, again, 
there has been a general increase in earnings amongst the same class, but no 
doubt the main cause of the increased revenue is the better administration, 
which has substituted licit liquor for that procured by other means, and, in 

part, to increased prices. The marginal table gives the 
net revenue from excise for the last 10 years, and in 
order to show the full revenue from this class of con- 
sumption, the customs duty on imported wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors is added in each year, after deducting 
drawbacks. Some of this, necessarily, falls upon the 
inhabitants of the protected States, but this portion 
cannot be large. Then, again, the rate of duty has been 
raised a few years back. Altogether, the incidence per 
head of population, which was 0*19 rupees in 1881-82, 
was 0 25 rupees, or something under sixpence, at the end 
of the period, a rise of 31 per cent., as compared with 
the general rise in revenue of 47. The following table 
gives the heads of excise revenue for the two first and 
the two last years dealt with in this review. The most 
noteworthy feature' is the rise in still-head duty, in pursuance of the general 
policy of the Government. 

Excise Revenue. 


Tear. 

Net Revenue. 


Rx, 

1881-82 - 

3,716,464 

1882-83 - 

4,030,080 

1883-84 - - - 

4,259,099 

1884-85 - 

4,414,934 

1885-86 - 

4,571,946 

1886-87 - 

4,864,764 

1887-88 - 

5,062,443 

1888—89 - - » 

5,253,630 

1889—90 * - - 

5,294,420 

1890-91 - 

5,373,699 

1891-92 - 

5,480,988 


Head. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

License fees, &c. ----- 

1,582,877 

1,621,963 

2,340,481 

2,063,358 

Distillery fees - - 

80,505 

79,407 

164,406 

174,466 

Still-head duty - - - 

License fees for sale of hemp prepara- 

816,358 

886,772 

1,136,463 

1,530,744 

rations and opium - 

316,036 

328,574 

451,923 

583,358 

Total - - - 

8,745,770 

8,910,716 

4,093,873 

4,357,080 

Duty on opium consumed la India 

661,902 

669,589 

792,562 

736,945 

Acreage on poppy cultivation 

3,674 

3,917 

. 3,689 

4,245 

Fines and miscellaneous 

15,922 

19,339 

58,256f 

18,148 

Totae Excise Revenue - - - 

3,427,274 

3,609,561 

4,947,780 

6,117,264 

Charges 

90,880 

134,81$ 

m, m 

190,097 

Net Revenue 

3^80,388* 

3,476,848 

4,772,799* 

4,927*107* 




The 
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The next point for comment is the share of the above revenue contributed by 
each of the chief Pro- 

Gross Revenue from Excise. incidence per Head. vinces. The proceeds 

Province. q-T j-Vip cn ] of* onium 

1881-82. 1891-92. ®£ea?e 1881-82.11831-92. ^ centa - e r T J* ^ 

of Increase . I of Increase. f or Indian COnSUmp- 

Ex. Ex. bs. es. tion, as well as the 

Madras 648 > 382 1,21S ’ 964 + 87 °' 21 °* 34 + 61 fees or other payments 

Bombay ■ - - . . 660,260 1,025,462 + 55 0*40 0'54 -I- 35 for th.e monopoly Of 

Bengal 937,393 1,113,397 + is o*i 4 o*i 5 + 7 sale within the limits 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 414,712 524,303 + 26 0*09 0*11 ■+• 22 @Q,(3ll district Or 

Pan jab - - - - - 119.247 183,938 H- 54 0*06 0*09 50 OflieP defined clTCtl 

Central Provinces - - 204,456 277,419 -+■ 35 0*21 0*26 + 23 tiaV^O heetl Separately 

Assam 189,266 260,330 + 37 0*39 0*49 + 25 shoWIl above, blit, for 

Lower Burma - 224,986 376,696 -4* 67 0*60 0*80 + 33 the purpose Of COm* 

parison, are included 

in the general account of which an abstract is given in the margin. It appears 
that the highest rate of increase has been in the Madras Presidency, where the 
revenue has been steadily growing since 1882-83. Bombay and' the Panjab 
come next, but in the latter the actual figure is small in comparison with that 
in other Provinces of like population, and the expansion has been more marked 
since 1885-86. As regards Lower Burma, the high relative increase, which 
exceeds that in the Panjab, has been accompanied bv an abnormal growth of 
population, both indigenous and foreign, a fact which somewhat affects the com- 
parison. The lowest rate of increase is found in Bengal, where it is 18 per cent, 
only. Taking the incidence of increase in the revenue per head, Madras still 
keeps in the van, and the Panjab supersedes Burma for the second place. The 
latter, again, is postponed to Bombay, though the actual growth of revenue per 
cent, has been higher in the more remote Province. The Western Presidency 
shows the highest actual incidence, excepting that in Burma, which was ahead 
of all the rest in both the years quoted. Assam comes high, too, whilst the 
three great Provinces of the Ganges and Upper Indus valleys present a remark- 
ably low rate of charge. It is worth while to see how the different Provinces 
vary as co the distribution of this revenue between the several heads quoted in 
the general account reproduced in the preceding paragraph. The following 
statement, accordingly, is an expansion of the latter, and is extracted from 
the Financial and Revenue Accounts for the last year of the decade under 
review : — 


Excise. 


1 1 3 
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The difference in the systems in force in the various Provinces are reflected Excise. 
to some extent to the foregoing Return. For instance, the Still-head duty system 
is well established in Bombay and the small tracts directly under the Govern- 
ment of India, and is gaining ground in the North-West Provinces and the 
Panjab. In the Central Provinces, as has been marked above, the nature of a 
good deal of the country precludes the extension at present of that plan of 
levying duty, so the private distillery still flourishes. In Lower Burma and 
in Assam and the Central Provinces, and to a lesser extent in Bengal also, 
the importance of opium is well marked, whilst the consumption of preparations 
of hemp appears to be larger in Bengal, Assam, the North-West and Central 
Provinces than in the rest. In Burma there is no return under this head, and 
in the Southern Presidency a very small one. In regard to the question of 
charges on the administration of this branch of revenue, the last entries in the 
table show that of the larger Provinces, Bengal expends nearly 6 per cent, on 
Excise, whilst the Central Provinces manage with just under 2 per cent. 

Bombay and the North-West Provinces lie between, with 3'4 and 3'7 respec- 
tively, and Madras exceeds, and the Panjab falls below these rates. Of' the 
less populous areas, Assam shows the lowest ratio, and Upper Burma, where 
the rules of issue are peculiar to that tract, stands at the top. 

Space does not allow of the minute examination of the provincial adminis- 
tration of the year with which this decade closed, so the following brief 
comments are substituted for the more detailed accounts that have been 
given in the last few annual numbers of this review. 

In Madras the palm-liquor, in some form or other, competes with that from Madras, 
molasses or other material, and the revenue per head derived from the excise 
on each is nearly the same. The number of shops for the provision of tadi, or 
palm-liquor, slightly increased, whilst that for the sale of “ country spirits” fell 
off. There was, in the year under review, one shop of the former class to six 
square miles of country; of the latter, one to 10. The population round each 
spirit shop, assuming, of course, equal distribution, was 2,840, with 1,760 
similarly within reach of every tadi-shop. The question of the reduction of the 
number of spirit shops is being dealt with under general rules prescribed by 
the local authorities. The excise system, or that of supply on payment of duty 
on quantity issued, was extended to some extent, and the out-still, or renting 
system is being gradually restricted to the tracts where communication during 
parts of the year is peculiarly difficult. As to the palm-liquor, the system of 
tree-taxation which is being extended rapidly, has proved a financial success, 
and in reviewing the working of the excise systems, as a whole, the local 
Government finds that an increase of revenue has been obtained with a decrease 
in the consumption of liquor, whilst the preventive measures were specially 
effective against the attempts to defraud the revenue in tracts where the new 
tree-tax had been but recently introduced. 

The Western Presidency, like the Southern, derives a considerable portion of Bombay, 
its excise revenue from palm-liquor, but there is a considerable difference 
between the different portions of the Province as regards the materials from 
which spirits are prepan d, and in Sindh, the tadi is obtained only to a small 
extent and in the coast district. In the South-Deccan, again, the material, as in 
Sindh, is chiefly grain or molasses, whilst throughout the centre and northern 
coast districts, the flower of the Mahua is used in distillation. In connection 
with this product, recent legislation has been undertaken to prevent illicit dis- 
tillation. The Presidency proper, that is, omitting Sindh, shows an increased 
revenue from a smaller consumption, and the number of licensed shops were 
reduced by 23. There are, on the whole, about 10,000 people per spirit license, 
and about half that number per Tadi-license. The number of palm-trees tapped 
fell off slightly, but the licenses issued for tapping for domestic consumption 
largely increased. The partial scarcity in. the South-Deccan restricted the demand 
in that tract for both spirits and drugs, but the raising of the tree-tax in other parts 
of the country restored financial equilibrium. In Upper Sindh, the injury done to 
the crops during the season before last is said to have affected the purchasing 
power of the people so far as the luxury of spirits is concerned, but in the rest of 
that Province the revenue progressed in the same direction as in the older 
portion of the Presidency. 

In Bengal the Excise revenue is more varied as to its sources than in the Bengal, 
two tracts mentioned above. Out of a total gross revenue of Rx. 1,112,980 
,,o.g. I 1 4 (according 
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North-W est 
Provinces. 


Panjab. 


Central Provinces. 


(according to the local return) ; Rx. 481,460 is derived from country spirit; 
Rx. 229,260, from Ganja; and Rx. 5,000 or thereabouts from other hemp 
preparations, with Rx. 211,880 from excise opium; Rx. 95,740 from Tadi ; and 
Rx. 30,400 from rice-beer. Imported foreign liquor, too, account for some 
Rx. 45,000. The net revenue for 1891-92 showed an increase of _ some 
Rx. 65,000, in spite of a bad season, both as regards health and crops in 
portions of the Province. The outstill system still prevails in 1,770 shops, an 
increase of 48 over last year, whilst the excise or distillery system is in force 
in 1,149, a decrease of 154. The Tadi system is here based, as a rule, on the 
number of trees the liquor of which is to be sold at a particular shop, and the 
system of taxation per tree tapped is not yet in force. The number of trees 
in each defined area is not recorded, nor are the trees themselves marked and 
numbered. The Pachwai or rice-beer revenue increased considerably, both in 
amount and in the number of persons by whom it was paid, chiefly owing, it is 
stated, to the extension of the system of granting licenses for brewing for home 
consumption. The Ganja crop was a short one, so the price rose to over four 
times that of the preceding year, with the result of decreased consumption. 

The year in question was noteworthy in the North-West Provinces as being . 
the last in which the former system is to prevail of levying a fixed still-head 
duty on spirits irrespective of strength, two duties, according to strength, being 
now substituted for the previous single rate. Then, again, in pursuance of the policy 
of the local Government of concentrating the issues of spirit, nine distilleries 
have been reduced, ana more of those now existing will not be re-licensed for 
the following year. The outstill system is now, after exhaustive local investiga- 
tion, restricted to those tracts where the proximity of Protected States 
renders this plan the only one effective against illicit distillation and 
smuggling along the frontier. Owing partly to the changes in the system of 
charging stiil-head duty, the revenue shows a considerable decrease as com- 
pared with that of the year before ; but it is clearly shown that this result is 
also due in great measure to the bad agricultural season, which led to 
decreased demand not only of the liquor issued from the central distilleries, 
but in that from all other sources, as well as under the head of drugs. Never- 
theless, the returns show a steady fall in the consumption of country spirits 
for the last five years, whilst the upward tendency of the consumption of 
opium and hemp drugs, though it has received a check during the year under 
mention, has been remarkable. In the case of the former it is probable that 
as the check has taken place in tracts where the poppy is allowed to be 
cultivated, it is due to increased use of illicitly-obtained opium. As to the 
latter, it is noticed that the statistics distinctly indicate that the revenue 
from it is flourishing at the expense of that from spirits, and the temperance 
or abstention movement, which is said to be making way in some of the larger 
towns, is confined to the latter form of indulgence, thus possibly leading 
indirectly to an extended use of hemp drugs. 

In the Panjab one-half the Excise is on spirits, and nearly the same propor- 
tion was received from the five districts of Ambala, Lahore, Firozpur, Amritsar, 
and Rawal Pindi. The indulgence in this form of luxury, accordingly, is 
purely local, and in or round the larger manufacturing towns and garrisons of 
the East, with the important exception of Delhi. The rate of consumption of 
spirits is stated by the local Government to be one pint per month to 
165 persons, and the increase of revenue is due almost entirely to successful 
prevention of illicit distillation in the tracts where the practice of drinking is 
more prevalent than elsewhere amongst special classes. The number of 
distilleries is now 29, a decrease of 46 during the last five years. The great 
decrease in the number of licenses for retail sale which is noticeable in the 
return is due chiefly to the withdrawal of temporary licenses at fairs. The 
consumption of hemp drugs, especially of the Charas imported from beyond the 
northern frontier, is said to be considerably in excess of the quantity returned in 
the records of the licensed, vendors, leading to the presumption that there is a 
good deal of this powerful intoxicant sold through other than the legal channels. 

The Excise revenue , of the Central Provinces has been steadily rising since 
1887, in spite of the diminishing number of stills, outstills, and shops, which, 
in the year 1891-92, amounted to a decrease of 4,134 and 260 respectively. 
The increased revenue from spirits is found in the sums bid for monopolies, not 
m the still-head duty receipts. This is attributed to several causes ; among others, 

to 
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to keener competition, to the substitution of triennial for annual leases, and. Excise. 
finally, to the presence of large bodies of railway labourers. In the parts of 
the Province where the revenue from this source fell off, the causes assigned are 
partly a bad season in the Narbada Valley, combined with a too extensive and 
hasty reduction of the number of shops in tracts where the facilities for illicit 
distillation are particularly prominent. The number of shops for the sale of 
opium and preparations from it fell off, in the first case, from 1,032 to 994, 
and, in the other, from 285 to 167. Here, again, in the districts bordering 
on the poppy-growing tracts of Malwa, it is a matter still under the con- 
sideration of the Chief Commissioner whether further reduction would not 
result in increased smuggling. The remarks on the apparent tendency to 
increased consumption of Ganja are in the same tone as those mentioned 
above as indicating the apprehensions of the North-West Province Govern- 
ment lest this cheaper but more deleterious drug should not be taking the place 
of opium or spirits. The information, however, regarding this point is not yet 
sufficient to justify a conclusion one way or the other. 

The form of license in Assam was changed during the year in question both - A - ssam - 
for fermented liquor and for opium preparations. In the former fuller accounts 
were prescribed, whilst in the case of the latter the consumption on licensed 
premises of special preparations, such as Chandu, Madak, &c., was pro- 
hibited, and the possession of more than a reduced minimum quantity of 
those drugs made penal. The main items of revenue are, as was observed 
in treating of the general subject above, opium and ganja. Both of these showed 
an increase, more marked, however, under the former than the latter. It is 
noteworthy that the Assam Valley, which contains less than half the population 
of the Province, yields nearly 82 1 per cent, of the Excise revenue, whilst the 
densely -peopled Surma Valley accounts for no more than 16£. There was a 
temporary closure of eleven spirit shops and five for the sale of ganja, owing, in 
the former case, to the failure to realise the upset price. A notable decrease in 
the number of opium shops was prescribed, but did not come into effect until 
the beginning of the year following that with which this review is now concerned. 

It may' be mentioned, however, that in eight years the opium shops have been 
reduced from 1,318 to 891, with all due consideration for the legitimate demands 
for the drug in this Province. The demand is to a great extent localised, as 
two districts in the Brahmaputra Valley alone contribute about Rx. 100,000 
out of the Rx. 190,000 of the Province. 

The only other Province which need be specially noticed in connection with Burma, 
the present subject is Burma. In the Lower Division of that Province the 
matter of the greatest importance in Excise matters was the prohibition of the 
sale of other than raw or refined opium, thus putting a stop to the provision of 
adulterated preparations of opium and betel-leaf and of refuse of other sorts. 

In consequence, too, of the abuse by licensed vendors of their privilege of pur- 
chase of the drug without limit as to quantity, it has been determined to limit 
the sale to farmers, the quantity issued to whom is to be regulated by the 
number of consumers estimated by the local officials to reside within the limits 
of the farm. As to liquor, one of the three licensed distilleries ceased to work 
at the end of the year, owing to its inability to compete with the imported 
article. It is also stated that Madras spirits are driving the locally-made 
article out of the market in Lower Burma. The number of outstills has been 
reduced by four, and it is thought that no further reduction to a great extent can 
be effected without encouraging illicit distillationin the remote tracts. The number 
of such stills discovered during the year was no less than 226. The consumption 
of Rice-beer and Tadi both increased along the coast, and it is thought that the 
former is gradually growing in popular favour to the exclusion of spirits, a change 
which would be viewed favourably by the local authorities, as it is supposed 
to be far less deleterious to health. As to Upper Burma, the license sales for the 
provision of retail opium fell off’ very considerably, owing, it is said, to the com- 
bination of the Chinese dealers to refuse to maintain rates, and partly to the specu- 
lative bids of previous years. On the other hand, the receipts from sales of licit 
opium were more than doubled. This is attributed to the fear on the part of 
dealers to detection in their former habit of smuggling what they wanted, and 
partly also to the abnormal sales in the districts bordering on the Lower Division 
of the Province, along the line of rail, from whence, it is suspected, the excess 
over the local demand is conveyed into the latter. The income from licenses 
0.9. K k and 
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Excise. 


Customs. 


and duties on liquor was largely in excess of that of 1890-91, and it is reported 
to be not improbable that Mandalay beer will hold its own against imported 
spirits. There are now three distilleries in Upper Burma, and outstills, of which 
there are eleven, are confined to the remote districts. No less than 70 illicit 
establishments of this sort, however, were broken up during the year in question. 

In consideration of the length to which the account of this important subject 
has already run, it is inadvisable to enter into the details of the smaller Provinces, 
but to pass at once to the next head of rei enue. 

CUSTOMS. 

The revenue from Customs Duties is not a matter on which there is any 
necessity to dwell at length, since these duties were restricted in 1882, as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, to a few special articles, and the changes 
that have since taken place in the other direction are comparatively unimportant. 

The rates fixed in 1875 on arms, ammunition, and military stores were 
retained in 1882. That on liqueurs, which was also left at Its. 4, was raised 
in 1887 to Rs. 5, and again in 1890 to Rs. 6, which is the general rate on 
spirits at present, excepting those described as perfumed, which are charged 
at the rate of Rs. 8. The rate on wines, which is generally R. 1 per gallon, 
is Rs. 2/5 on sparkling wines. Opium not covered by the Government pass 
pays Rs. 24 per “ ser ” of about 2 lbs. In 1888 a small duty of R. 0‘031 per 
gallon was placed upon petroleum and other substances of a like nature specially 
included in the notification. The duty on salt imported into Burma was 
raised from R. 0’1875 to R. 1 in 1888, and at other ports from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2/5. 
Duty on exports is now retained in the case of rice only, on which product it 
falls at the rate of R. 0’1875 per “ maund” of 82| lbs. 

The revenue from Customs Duty has shown, with the exception of one year’s 
transactions, an upward tendency during the decade. The following' table 
gives the gross receipts for the first and the last, three years of that period. It 
must be remembered that the duty on salt, though collected with the rest, is 
brought, to account under the head of Salt Revenue. In four of the six years, 
too, it may be noted that the rice duties on exports of that commodity exceed 
in amount those from the whole of the dutiable imports. 


Gross Collections on Account of Customs Duty. 


HEAD. 

1881-83. 

1882-83. 

i 

1883-84. 

1889-90. 

1890-01. 

1801-92. 

A. — Import Duty 

Arms and Ammunition - 

Rx. 

9,900 

Rx. 

10,874 

Ex, 

14,700 

Rx. 

23,867 

Rx. 

28,047 

Rx. 

31,730 

Fermented Liquor - - - - - 

7,518 

7,441 

8,065 

17,058 

17,505 

18,804 

Spirits ------- 

337,497 

853,(524 

355,210 

492,371 

533,385 

518,838 

Liqueurs and Wines 

59,481 

50,543 

56,884 

49,237 

50,010 

61,884 

Petroleum - - - - 

- 

- 

j 

162,392 

165,040 

174,062 

Salt ------ 

2,392,478 

1,764,854 

1,750,647 

2,379,310 

2,449,084 

2,531,738 

Opium ------- 

31 

280 

209 

285 

325 

349 

‘ i Tutal Gross Duty, including*! 

, ' 1 4 . other items - - - / 

3,947,715 

2,195,959 

2,187,407 

3,125,253 

3,243,535 

3,328,197 

Total Gross Duty, excluding Salt - 

1,555,237 

431,105 

436,760 

745,943 

794,451 

796,459 

i ' i 

B. — Export Duty ; , 

Rice, in husk - ■ - 

11,516 

7,166 

8,153 

9,130 

13,868 

12,207 

Rice not in husk - - - 

750,752 

824,828 

710,723 

709,146 

907,171 

866,946 

Total Export Duty v * - 

762,555 

832,312 

719,008 

718,282 

921,039 

879,213 


. 

. 






. . / Total Net Customs Revenue , - , 

8093,053 

1,088,740 

. ! 

1,016.758 

- 1,323,210 

1,502,388 

1,517,948 


Comment 
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Value of Dutiable Articles Imported and Exported during 1891-92. 


Article. 

Bombay 
and Sindh. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

1 

Total. 

A.— -IMPORTS : 

Arms, &c. - 

Liquors - 

Petroleum. 

Salt - 

Rx. 

439,534 

580,305 

711,873 

3,033 

Rx. 

134,892 

457,688 

1,377,454 

509,839 

Rx. 

129,783 

! 175,015 

173,498 

714 

Rx. 

4,324 

236,403 

105,315 

1 14,367 

Rx. 

708,533 

1,449,413 

2,368,140 

627,953 

Total Imports of \ 
Merchandise - j 

31,092,324 

26,248,320 

6,510,460 

5,581,279 

69,432,383 

B.— Exports : 

Rice Exports - 

359,980 

3,801,258 

442,956 

8,692,598 

13,296,792 

Total Exports of ) 
Merchandise - j 

48,078,355 

39,967,733 

10,044,946 

10,082,558 

108,173,592 


Comment on this return in detail appertains rather to the account of the 
trade of India, but the gradual increase of the revenue, excluding that from the 
duty on salt, is worth note in connection with the increased rate of duty on 
spirits and the new tax on petroleum. The export duty on rice depends, practi- 
cally, on the transactions in Burma. This will be seen from the marginal table, 

in which the values of 
the chief dutiable articles 
imported and exported 
respectively during 
1891-92 are given. 
Bengal is the only Pro- 
vince which competes 
with Burma in this 
respect. Bengal, too, 
takes the lion’s share of 
the petroleum and the 
salt, leaving to Bombay 
that, of the liquor and 
ammunition, arms, &c. 
Of the last a considerable 
portion belongs to the Go- 
vernment, and is trans- 
mitted from Bombay or 
Karachi to the North-West. The last point to mention is the remarkably 
small proportion that the dutiable trade bears to the total of either imports or 
exports. 

STAMPS. 

Revenue coming under this head began to appear in the Indian accounts at 
the end of last century, when, however, it amounted to no more than Rx. 2,000. 
Sixty years afterwards it had risen to Rx. 684,000. A change in the law pro- 
duced within two years from that date a revenue of Rx. 1.577,000. At the 
end of the period with which we are now dealing the gross receipts were 
Rx. 4,215,000. The marginal table shows the ratio borne 
by this branch of revenue to the total, at different periods of 
Indian finance. Speaking generally, stamp revenue is derived 
from two sources, litigation and commercial transactions, and is 
levied by the sale of stamps, adhesive or impressed. These last 
are manufactured in England, and the impressed paper of the 
higher values, it may be observed, is characterised by con- 
siderable artistic merit. It is not to be assumed that the 
whole of the cost of litigation or of ensuring the official recognition of docu- 
ments is to be found under this head. In the case of the former many 

fees are levied in cash, whilst since 1879, the fees for registration have been 

credited, as has been already stated, under a special head. But of the 

revenue under stamps nearly 70 per cent, is derived under the authority of 
the Court Fees Act of 1870, and the rest under that of the General Stamp Act 
of 1879 - As far as the mass of the population is concerned in the question, it 
has been said that the fluctuations afford a good indication of the prosperity of 
the year, since the stamp revenue from litigation varies directly, and that from 
obligations inversely, as the harvest. That is, in a favourable year the creditor 
sues for the loan that he has advanced in the stress of a bad one. Bur, the general 
returns do not show this plainly, except where the failure of crops amounts to 
famine or scarcity over a relatively large area. In the first place, though there is no 
such event known to Indian history as a general failure, every year sees local de- 
ficiencies in the agricultural outturn the financial effects of which are obliterated 
in the general circumstances of the Province. Then, again, the domestic or 
social economy of the cultivating classes, as far as we are acquainted with it, by 
no means excludes the supposition that a good harvest does not tend to the 
increase of debt nearly as much as to its liquidation ; or that in a bad year the 
creditor is not inclined to confirm his rights against his debtor by means which 
are intended for future, if not immediate use. At all events, the return of so 
large an area as that of a Province cannot be relied on for this purpose, save in 
such cases as that of Madras or Bombay in 1 876-78. 

0.9. k k 2 The 


Year. 

Percentage. 

1842-43 - 

1-8 

1852-53 - 

1-6 

1862-63 - 

3-5 

1872-73 - 

4-5 

1882-83 - 

4*5 

1892-93 - 

j 4*8 


Customs. 


Stamps. 
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Stamps 


The place occupied by the Stamp revenue in the fiscal system has been shown 
above ; the following table gives the details of the receipts and charges for five 
years of tiie decade under review. T wo of these come at the beginning, two at the 
end, and one in the middle. The first mentioned show almost identical gross 
revenue, and the last are nearer together than the extremes from the mean year. 
Charges have necessarily increased, as the two largest items vary according to the 
sales. 


Stamp Revenue and Expenditure. 


HEAD. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1886-87. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

A. — Be VENUE : 

1. Sale of Court Fee Stamps 

Rx. 

2,301,511 

Rx. 

2,300,570 

Rx. 

2,591,241 

Ex. 

2,716,690 

Rx. 

2,887,774 

2. Sale of General Stamps - 

1,019,891 

1,019,233 

1,090,338 

1,251,100 

1,297,281 

3. Fines and Penalties - 

13,188 

14,128 

12,295 

11,861 

13,497 

4. Miscellaneous Receipts - 

46,7S2 

45,750 

57,406 

90,418* 

63,604 

Deduct Refunds - - - 

—37,707 

1 —36,033 

—45,494 

—46,101 

—47,198 

Total Revenue - - - 

3,343,005 

3,343,048 

3,705,786 

4,022,868 

4.214.958 

B.— Charges for Collection: 






1. Salaries of Superintending Officers, &c. - 

0,599 

0,757 

6,317 

4,444 

4,985 

2. Establishments of Superintending Offi- 
cers, &c. 

9,073 

9,255 

9,540 

7.352 

7,470 

3. Contingent Expenses - 

3,109 

3,504 

4,076 

2,865 

3,303 

4. Charges for Sale of Stamps : 


: 




(#) Clerks, &c. 

4,085 

3,945 

3,333 

2,811 

2,859 

(&) Commission to Vendors - 

7,4 2G 

7,576 

5,470 

857 

711 

0 c ) Discount on Sales of Court Fee 
Stamps - 

23,291 * 

28,195 

26,121 

24,582 

26,312 

(d) Discount on Sales of General 
Stamps 

22,290 

22,302 

28,231 

37,074 

39,121 

( e ) Contingent, &c. - 

1,882 

1,909 

2,582 

4,685* 

4,770 

Total Charges in India - - - 

77,761 

78,503 , 

86,620 

84,620 

89,681 

5, Charges in England and Exchange 
thereon 

32,862 

44,895 

61,194 

45,399 

48,916 

Total Charges ... 

110,623 

123,398 

146,814 

130,019 

138,447 


* Including items for Upper Burma in 1880-87 and 1890-91. 


The figures require no further comment, but it is interesting to note the 
degree in which the various Provinces contribute to the total revenue, and with 
this in view it is better to take the net returns than the gross. The following 
table, therefore, which is based on the details given in the third volume of the 
Financial and Revenue accounts, shows that of the Provinces named, Bombay 
and Bengal contribute considerably more than in proportion to their popu 
lation, and that the North-West Provinces similarly contribute less in about 
the same degree as Bombay exceeds its proportion. The same on a smaller scale 
may be said of Assam and Lower Burma, whilst Madras, the Panjab and the 
Central Provinces are more in equilibrium. 
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Net Stamp Revenue, by Provinces. 


Year. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

• 

North-West 

Provinces 

and Oudk. 

Pan jab. 

I 

Central 

Province. 

Assam. 

Burma. 

Lower. 

Upper, 




Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-82 


- 

514,950 

396,289 

1,148,482 

567,075 

324,260 

119,017 

63,024 

79,645 

- 

1882-83 



496,544 

406,051 

1,174,580 

570,909 

313,960 

119,701 

69,712 

80,559 


1883-84 



536,913 

410,574 

1,205,620 

589,386 

330,249 

128,402 

72,181 

87,186 

- 

1884-85 



535,033 

430,975 

1,245,678 

592,004 

328,361 

133,871 

74,390 

95,244 

- 

1885-86 



560,874 

426,656 

1,270,935 

606,411 

323,174 

133,452 

76,218 

91,215 

- 

1886-87 



542,994 

459,688 

1,292,318 

622,742 

340,093 

143,975 

72,279 

85,654 

- 

1887-88 



566,142 

469,890 

1,327,307 

644,711 

360,369 

148,611 

76,701 

86,320 

- 

1888-89 

- - 


576,686 

481,283 

1,329,427 

646,164 

376,460 

152,313 

70,815 

88,044 

- 

1889-90 

- - 


615,563 

502,061 

1,366,955 

678,568 

376,444 

155,304 

78,401 

95,680 

19,366 

1890-91 

- - 


614,700 

515,452 

1,375,077 

658,054 

375,293 

146,708 

74,818 

97,232 

22,827 

1891-92 

- “ 

- 

642,207 

523,581 

i 

1,458,618 

678,043 

392,980 

1 

164,131 

79,976 

103,954 

23,669 


The next point to be noticed is the relative amount contributed by the Court 

Fee and the General Stamps 
respectively. The marginal 
table shows this. The ten- 
dency during the decade has 
been for the ratio of the 
former to fall, or, at least, 
to remain stationary, but in 
the North-West and Central 
Provinces and in Assam it 
has risen The fall has 
been marked in the Panjab 
and Lower Burma, though 
the actual revenue under 
both heads in those pro- 
vinces has risen. The last 
two columns of the table 
will show the relative in- 
crease of the two sections. 


PROVINCE. 

Pcr-centage of Court Pee 
Sales on Total Gross Revenue. 

Per-centage of Increase in 
1891-92 over 1881-82. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Court 

| Pee Stamps. 

General 

Stamps. 

Madras 


62-4 

62*3 

61*7 

22*7 

24*0 

Bombay 

- 

55*7 

56*5 

55*7 

30*9 

31*1 

Bengal 

- 

72*4 

74*2 

72*5 

25-8 

i 

25-6 

North-West Provinces 

73*1 

75*9 

75*0 

22*3 

19*2 

Panjab 

- 

69*8 

66*9 

64*9 

12*2 

20*6 

Central Provinces 

- 

68*2 

70*7 

71-9 

47*3 

39*8 

Assam 

- 

70*1 

72*7 

72*0 ; 

30.3 

26*9 

Lower Burma - 

- 

67*0 

63*7 

58*9 

15*1 1 

31*1 

Upper Burma - 

_ i 

- 

- 

70*6 

— 

— 

Total - - 


68*1 

69*1 

67*7 

25-6 

26*0 


In Lower Burma, for instance, whilst the Court Fee stamp revenue has increased 
by 15 per cent., that from General Stamp transactions has expanded in double 
that proportion. In the Panjab, again, the difference is between 12 and 
20 per cent. The reverse is seen to be the case in the Central Provinces and 
Assam, and, to a less extent, in the North-West Provinces also. In the 
important Province of Bengal the two have advanced pari passu, as in Bombay, 
but in the latter, the proportion of the Court Fee revenue to the total is markedly 
different from that found anywhere else in India, and averages less than 56 per 
cent- of the total, against nearly 70 in most other provinces. As regards the 
growth of the revenue, irrespective of the class of stamp yielding it, the Central 
Provinces and Bombay head the list, with Assam next them. Bengal represents 
about the average rate, and the Panjab lags behind. The figures on which the 
above comparisons are based are those given in the General Finance and 
Revenue Accounts, Part I. In the following table the two classes of Stamps 
are distinguished by Provinces, as they are in the more detailed statements to 
be found in the third part of the above publication. 
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Stamps. Gross Receipts according to Class of Stamp. 


Year. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North-West 

Provinces. 

Panjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Lower 

Burma. 

A. Cornu’ PEES : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1 j 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-82 - 

339,671 

232,323 

854,844 

425,344 

233,861 

82,518 

44,378 

55,079 

1883-84 - 

362,565 

232,913 

919,381 

452,079 

237,415 

88,760 

54,088 

57,208 

1885-86 - 

367,179 

245,139 

968,278 

471,137 

227,294 

94,712 

55,932 

60,562 

1887-88 - 

371,089 

269,630 

1,026,478 

495,480 

242,317 

108,237 

60,199 

55,586 

1889-90 - 

402,656 

284,257 

1,034,883 

523,237 

257,522 

115,521 

59,014 

* 

1891-92 - 

416,562 

304,321 

1,095,062 

520,323 

265,090 

121,888 

59,099 

63,436 

B. General Stamps, &c. : 









1881-82 - 

204,275 

183,787 

347,548 

150,391 

101,748 

39,236 • 

20,297 

27,074 

1883-84 - 

199,921 

194,653 

338,310 

148,499 

103,626 

42,332 

20,677 

32,182 

1885-86 - 

222,641 

198,693 

357,528 

150.594 

107,011 

42,345 

22,340 

33,194 

1887-88 - 

226,088 

219,475 

355,125 

163,436 

130,582 

45,149 

18,483 

33,368 

1889-90 - 

247,446 

239,244 

388,895 

170,951 

333,091 

45,156 

21,289 

V- 

1891-92 - 

258,307 

241,200 

414,984 

173,209 

142,581 

47,614 

22,983 

42,867 


* The Upper Burma Return is not given in separate detail. 


Salt. 


Variety of Salt 
Supply. 


SALT. 


In treating of the incidence of taxation in the preceding chapter, the 
opportunity was taken of pointing out that in the simple conditions of tropical 
and sub-tropical life that prevail in India, it is only through one of the most 
urgent necessities of life that a great portion of the population can contribute 
in the least degree towards the cost of their administration. From at least 
the days of the Alexandrian expedition into the country it has been the policy 
of the rulers to derive a portion of the public resources from the taxation of 
salt, a commodity which is pi ocurable in greater or less abundance in nearly 
every part of India. The quality, however, of the manufactured 
article varies, and the great distance to be traversed by rail in 
some cases between the source of supply and the place of 
consumption has prevented the universal spread of the best that 
is otherwise available. It is a curious testimonial, therefore, 
to the rise in the standard of taste and living that in the present 
day a large and populous tract in the east of India can be, 
and is, supplied with salt imported from Cheshire and Germany, 
the competition of which has driven from the market the inferior and unwhole- 
some article which in former generations was all that could be obtained. 


Percentage of Salt 
Revenue on Total. 


1842-43 - 

11 ’9 

1852-53 - 

11-1 

1862-63 - 

10*1 

1872-73 - 

10-9 

1882-83 - 1 

8*8 

1892-93 - 

9*6 


The Indian salt supply, apart from that brought from across the sea, is 
classed under four heads. First, that from the sea ; secondly, the rock-salt 
of the north-west Panjab ; thirdly, marsh ; and, lastly, earth salts. Originally, 
no doubt, the sea is to be credited with all four, but it is superfluous to trace 
back the supply to its geological source. For the purposes of this review it is 
sufficient to mention that in the Panjab there are two main systems of rock- 
salt, the Silurian, of the Cis-Indus Range, and the nummulitic, or perhaps 
eocene, beds across that river, in Kohat, with the detached beds in the Kangra 
Valley, within the small hill-state of Mandi. The supply is practically 
unlimited. Passing 10 the south and south-east, we come, first, to the 
great Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, with a relatively small supply from brine- 
wells in the Gurgaon and Rohtak districts of the Panjab and similar sources 
in the west of Rajputana, in the Didwana marsh and the Luni valley, and in the 
far larger supply of the same sort of salt from Kharaghoda in the Bombay 
Presidency, which belongs to the same system. Earth salt also is made in 
small quantities in parts'' of the States of Patiala under the Panjab and in 
Gwalior and Datia, in Central India. We may pass by the efflorescent products of 
the North-West Provinces, known as reh, khariar, &c., and the similar material 
used in the manfacture of saltpetre in both the north-west of India and in 
Bihar, though a small quantity of §dible salt is thereby obtained as a bye- 

product. 
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product. There is, then, the sea-salt, which is manufactured by embankment Salt. 
and subsequent crystallisation, along the Orissa and east coast of Madras, and 
on the northern Bombay coast. In Burma, too, the littoral districts produce a 
small supply, mainly from brine-welh, and the same may be said of Upper 
Burma, but since the equalisation of duties on imported and home-manufactured 
salt in this Province, the former is apparently getting hold of the market, owing 
to its superior quality. In most instances, finally, in British territory, the manu- 
facture of an inferior class of salt by boiling down impregnated earth has been 
forbidden, partly on account of the difficulty of its control, as saline earth is 
found in small quantities in nearly every part of India, but mainly because an 
unwholesome article was keeping from the consumer a supply of better quality, 
since it was to the advantage of the local dealers to push the sales of the article 
out of which they get most profit. The whole tendency of the State policy with 
regard to this all-important article of diet has been to secure as wide and equal 
a diffusion as possible of the best quality at the lowest rate. It has been men- gait from Fro- 
tioned in the above introductory paragraph that nearly the whole of Central tected States. 
India and part of the Panjab and North-West Provinces draw their salt supply 
from sources within the territory of protected Chiefs, so that before the initia- 
tion of the new system, of taxing the salt at the place of production, could be 
carried out thoroughly, arrangements had to be made with those Chiefs, under 
which the control of their salt works was placed in the hands of the British 
authorities, and cash rents or compensation, together with an agreement as to 
an adequate local supply of the article thus manufactured, had to be settled. 

In 1879 the inland customs line, an impenetrable barrier of mounds, ditches, 
and thorny shrubs, which stretched from Attock, on the Indus, to the bank of 
the Mahanadi, on the north border of the Madras Presidency, was abolished 
after au existence of 36 years, and with it went the force of 14,000 men 
required to patrol it, costing about Rx. 160,000 a year. This was the result 
of a combination of the above-mentioned agreements with the Chiefs and the 
equalisation of the salt duties between Northern and Southern India. In the 
same way arrangements by conventions were made with the French and Portu- 
guese Governments, regarding their possessions in India. The last-mentioned 
power, however, concluded a treaty on more comprehensive lines under which 
the question of salt was dealt with on a different system, and the payments on 
this account do not appear under the same head as the rest in the general 
accounts. The total amount payable to the rest was Rx. 311,000 in 1881-82, 

Rx. 345,046 in 1890-91, and Rx. 351,500 in the last year of the decade. 

The increase is due chiefly to additional payments to Jodhpur, and to variation 
in the royalty paid on the Sambhar Lake out-turn, together with numerous 
small additions to the payments to Chiefs not included in the former agree- 
ments. 

The rate of duty, which was fixed at 2 rupees per maund of 82f lbs. in 1882, Bates of Duty am 
except as regards the Kohat and Burma salt, was raised, under the same Ccmsumptlon ’ 
restriction, to 2'5 rupees in 1888. In the case of Kohat, the rate is only 
0*5 rupees per local weight of 102 lbs., and the. Mandi salt, again, pays less 
than the general rate. The mines are worked by the Chief’s agents, and two- 
thirds of the duty he charges on salt exported to British territory is credited to 
the British Government. It appears that nearly two-thirds of the salt produced 
from those mines is found to make its way into the adjacent districts. A small 
quantity of Thibetan salt, too, it may be observed, comes across the Himalayan 
pass* s into Northern India, but so little, that only the fact of its importation need 
be mentioned here. The rate of duty in Burma wasonly 0 - 187 rupees per maund 
till the beginning of 1888, when it was raised to one rupee. In reviewing the 
results of the rise in the duty-rate, the financial member of the Governor 
General’s Council stated that the first effect was to raise the retail price of 
salt by 0'047 rupees in excess of the rise in duty. He added that, assuming 
the high average consumption of 10 lbs. per head, man, woman, and child, 
and five persons per family, the salt of that household would cost annually 
2-422 rupees instead of 2 rupees. This calculation, however, was admittedly 
only approximately correct, and the actual incidence which is affected by diet, 
social customs, and so on, varies much. In Northern India, for instance, 
probably less salt is required, as the diet of the masses largely consists of 
pulse and other nitrogenous food, and the forage of cattle again is a good deal 
o.q. k k 4 impregnated 
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Salt. impregnated with saline matter. In the South of India, on the other hand, 
where rice is more eaten, the consumption of salt is greater. It is not 
possible to give the approximate consumption per head in the tracts served 
through the Northern Indian sources, as the issues are much complicated with 
those for protected States, and the border districts in each Province are 
often served from Bombay. But the local returns for the three other large 
Provinces discount these disturbing factors, as from their more limited and 
uniform sphere of operations they are able to do. In the results for 1891-92, 
accordingly, Bombay shows an average of 11 ’82 lbs. per head, against 
1 1 *23 in the preceding year, and 10'41 in 1881-82. Madras, excluding 
the three northern districts, gives an average of 1518 against 14’90, and if, 
again, the Malabar coast be omitted, as it is partly served from Bombay, the 
rate rises to 16‘12 against 16’04, and in 1881-82, it was estimated at 15 lbs. 
In Bengal, the corresponding figure is 12‘09 for 1891-92, whilst that for the 
previous year, using the figures for the census of February 1891, comes out 
only 9 - 13lbs. The returns for 1881-82 include no such estimate. Before 
entering into the details of the chief provincial or other systems, a few lines are 
required as to the return for the country as a whole. In the statistical abstract 
figures are given relating to the consumption of salt and the total revenue 
derived from this commodity. These must be taken apart from their relation 
to the population, for the reason already given above, namely, that the 
distribution is not regulated by political divisions, but the following table, based 
on a comparison of each year’s figures with those of 1881-82, shows the general 
course of consumption and revenue. By consumption, however, is meant the 
supply removed from the State depdts by merchants for retail sale, and these 
amounts, which vary with the market rates, are usually not entirely disposed of 
within the year of removal, though, of course, except under apprehension of 
material rise in the rate of duty, the dealers do not keep any considerable stock 
in hand. The figures for Burma, which are based on , estimates, are not 
included in the statement of consumption, but as the revenue there is duly 
brought to account, it has been kept in the total for the whole country. 


Comparative Table of Salt Consumption and Revenue. 


(The figures for 1881-82 = 100-0.) 


Year. 

Northern India. 

Bombay 19 . 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

India. 

Removed for Consumption. 

o3 

3 

f 

8 

Removed for 
Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Consumption. 

<0 

§ 

Consumption. 

sf 

1 

Consumption. 

i 

£ 

PS 

Rook. 

Brine- 

Pit. 

Lake. 

Total. 

Brine- 

wells. 

Sea. 

1882-83 

- - 

- 

101*2 

92*5 

98*3 

99*0 

82*7 

110*5 

110*5 

91*0 

113*8 

94*4 

104*2 

73*9 

104*9 

83*7 

1883-84 


- 

100*7 

86*9 

98*9 

98*8 

80*6 

113*2 

112*2 

92*0 

119*7 

94*1 

103*3 

73*7 

106*6 

83*3 

1884-88 


- 

110*1 

76*2 

115*4 

106*5 

84*3 

127*2 

116*2 

97*8 

119*4 

93*7 

113*6 

81*8 

109*8 

88*2 

1885-86 


* 

113*4 

89*7 

40*7 

73*0 

61*0 

280*5 

122*8 

122*1 

123*8 

98*3 

108*2 

76*9 

108*2 

80*0 

1886-87 


- 

120*1 

82*8, 

101*7 

102*8 

87*3 

197*8’ 

127*5 

105*5 

124*1 

96*7 

113*1 

78*9 

115*0 

90*3 

1887-88 


- 

116*3 

89*1 

05*3 

99*6 

82*9 

146*3 

133*3 

110*3 

127*5 

98*4 

107*8 

74*9 

118*8 

90*4 

1888-89 


- 

129*3 

80*6 

96*6 

101*3 

07*6 

143*1 

131*1 

124*1 

131*9 

112*0 

106*6 

91*9 

114*1 

104*1 

1889-90 


- 

140*6 

75*9 

103*1 

106*6 

103*2 

153*5 

127*6 

137*9 

136*0 

119*3 

104*4 

91*4 

117*0 

111*0 

1890-91 


- 

124*5 

55*3 

115*1 

113*9 

101*7 

152*1 

134*7 

144*2 

132*4 

132*5 

107*3 

93*4 

119*6 

115*6 

1891-82 

- • 

- 

135*8 

43*1 

122*8 

119*0 

103*8 

158*2 

151*5 

155*1 

136*5 

120*4 

109*6 

96*8 

124*2 

117*1 


• The Initial year for Bombay is 1880-81, as in 1881-82 sales at Kharaghoda wore specially restricted. 
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The first point to note is the variation for India as a whole. It appears that 
after the changes of 1882, the consumption rose very generally, whilst the 
revenue necessarily suffered a temporary depression. On the raising of the duty 
again early in 1888 the consumption fell back slightly, only to rebound higher 
than it had ever been before, and in a far higher ratio than that by which the 
population, even allowing for the inclusion of Upper Burma, had increased. The 
revenue, too, expanded to a very marked extent, but in much less proportion 
than the consumption. I11 the table we are now discussing the gross 
figures of receipts are given. In the preceding chapter, where the charges are 
deducted, the ratio of increase is given as a little below 119 in the last year of 
the decade, and is higher than that here shown from the year 1887-88 down- 
wards, indicating the growing profit, apart from the actual increase in the 
transactions, to the public resources. In March 1882, the duty, which had 
been 2 - 875 rupees per “ maund ” in Bengal, and 2 5 rupees elsewhere, was 
reduced to 2 rupees, as previously mentioned. In Burma, however, and the 
Trans-Indus tract, the. former rates were maintained. The almost immediate 
results were, first, that the retail prices fell in Bengal by 25 per cent, and 
elsewhere in lower proportions down to about 8 per cent, in Mysore. Secondly, 
that the consumption, excluding that in Lower Burma, rose in the following 
11 months by 6h percent. The highest rate of increase is that in Madras, where 
not only is more salt required, but the duty had been raised five years before 
from 18 12 rupees to 2 5 rupees per maund, so that the return to a medium rate 
was gratefully received. In Bengal, it may be noted, where the duty fell by 
30 per cent., the revenue at once receded, though not quite to the same extent. 
The amount of salt removed rose higher than is shown in the table in question, 
since a good deal of imported salt made its way into the North-West Provinces, 
where it competed with the Rajputana Lake salt, to the detriment, of the 
Northern Indian revenue. Bombay, ton, entered the field against Sambhar, 
and held the ground it thus occupied for two years or so. The effect of the 
change in 1888 has been already noticed to some extent, both in connection with 
consumption and incidence of revenue and previously with reference to an 
apparent decrease of something like 2£ per cent, in the quantity consumed. 
Apparent, is the term used, as it was shown how the rumour of a reduction of 
the duty to the rate of 1882 caused dealers to refrain from buying , for a 
considerable period. Then, again, the Calcutta market was disorganised for 
part of the year by the rise in duty, which produced different prices for salt 011 
the sea when the rise took effect and for the stocks that were shipped later. 
The action of the Salt Syndicate in Cheshire, too, had its effect on prices, 
aided by a slight rise in freights. But, on the other hand, Northern Indian salt, 
both lake and rock, found its way further than usual into Bihar, so the consump- 
tion showed no reduction. In Madras, prices rose a little, not only in sympathy 
with the duty, but owing, in some degree, to a combination of the monopolists 
and dealers, who took advantage of a change of system to operate. The upward 
tendency, however, which accompanies the growth of population, re-asserted 
itself in a year, with fair uniformity. The table, it must he understood, does not 
show the territorial consumption in Bombay and Bengal, since the former now 
supplies salt to most parts of the Central Provinces, and, as just mentioned, 
Panjab and Rajputana salt is consumed throughout the upper and middle 
portions of the Ganges Valley. Orissa, again, is under the administration of 
the Madras Government, so far as its salt-pans are concerned. On the whole, 
therefore, a very considerable proportion of the salt that pays duty in one part 
of India is consumed at a long distance from the place of manufacture. 

Amongst other features of the Return under discussion, the following may 
be specially noticed -First, the growth of the Madras operations, due, in some 
degree, to administrative improvement ; then the spread of the issues of the 
large-crystalled article known as “ baragara ” from the Bombay works on the 
Rann of Cutcb. The trade in the sea-salt of the same coast manifested a 
lively growth, and extends along the Malabar coast. In Upper India the main 
features have been the decline in the production of salt from the brine-wells 
of Sultanpur and Rajputana, and the rapid spread of the traffic in the rook 
salt from the principal mines. Finally, the comparatively low rate of 
increase in the issues of salt in Bengal remain to be noticed. Here the 
supply is almost entirely from foreign countries, and only a few tons are 
0.9. L !• issued 
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Salt 


issued under the Excise regulations from the place of manufacture. The 
market fluctuations in the case of the former have been capricious at 

various times during: the 
decade, and the year’s 
transactions here indi- 
cate even less than usual 
the annual consumption. 
The marginal table gives 
some of the principal 
features of the trade in 
foreign salt, which, it 
may be observed, is prac- 
tically confined to Bengal 
and Burma. Intheearlier 
portion of the period 
with which we are now 
concerned Cheshire held 
the market, with 87 per 
cent, of the imports of 
this commodity, but by 
1889-90 its share was 
no more than three- 
quarters, whilst two years later Liverpool accounted for 61 per cent, only, and 
Hamburg and Aden were rapidly gaining ground. It is stated that the crushed 
salt of the two last-named ports is growing in popular favour as the advantage 
of its use is getting understood. Thus the importation of the German article 
has increased five-fold in the last five years, whilst that of Cheshire salt has 
receded by fully 30 per cent, in the same time. 

It does not appear that the relative consumption of foreign salt shows more 
than a slight tendency to fall off, since in 1881-92 the proportion imported to the 
whole was 32'83 per cent., and at the end of the decade, 27*67- The Excise 
figures testify in the same direction, as the proportion of the amount paid as 
import duty to the total gross revenue, fell from 32’4 to 29 3 per cent. So far 
as Bengal is concerned, there appears to be a slowly growing taste for the inland 
product wherever the latter can be brought to market at a rate not above 
that of the imported article. In Burma, such a tendency in favour of local 
salt is not yet established, and imports predominate to a more marked degree 
than in the upper portions of Bengal, where there is effective competition 
between it and rock and Sambhar lake salt. 


Value of Salt Imported into India. 


Chief Importing 
Countries. 

1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

United Kingdom - 

495,269 

506,260 

498,818 

669,016 

671,073 

383,207 

Germany 

14,215 

19,985 

17,285 

44,459 

112,138 

179,609 

Aden - 

- 

- 

- 

20,415 

46,387 

45,733 

Arabia - 

24,088 

21,182 

22,185 

56,969 

50,175 

12,851 

Persia - 

4,448 

4,065 

3,804 

l 3,907 

10,968 

2,925 

total Imports * 

569,067 

023,011 

506,048 

795,521 

894,582 

627,953 

Percentage of Imports on 
Total Salt Revenue - 

32*44 

28*49 

28*70 

28*40 

29*06 

29*32 

Percentage of Imports 
from United Kingdom 

87*03 

81*26 

83*69 

84*10 

75*02 

61*02 


Imported Salt. 


Year. 

Rupees per 

100 Maunds. 

1881-82 * - 

51*9 to 60*4 

1883-84 - - 

56*3 „ 62*3 

1885-86 - - 

55*9 „ 60*6 

1887-88 - - 

73*5 ,, 80*8 

1888-89 - - 

88*3 „ 102*6 

1889-90 - - 

89*8 „ 98*2 

1890-91 - - 

71*2 „ 81*2 

1891-92 - - 

57*5 „ 69*0 

July, 1892 

55*5 „ 63*2 


average price of the five years 1871-75. 


In concluding this portion of the chapter, it is worth 
while to add a few lines as to the price of salt. To begin 
with that from Cheshire, the competition of Germany and 
Aden seem to have brought the rates down to the extent 
shown in the margin, and there is a difference of some 33 
per cent, between the prices of 1888-89 and those of 
1891-92. The table on the next page is extracted from 
the elaborate series published by the Government of India 
every year. In these, the initial, or base, figure is the 


I 
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Salt. 


Quinquennial Average Retail Prices of Salt. 

(Those of XWI-T& = 100.) 


T R. A n T. 


1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 


Single Years 





1891. 

1892. 

Burma : 











Pegu (littoral) 

- - 

- 

103 

116 

100 

106 

106 

125 

156 

147 

Pegu, Inland - 

- - 

- 

80 

■ 78 

— 

111 

114 

147 

171 

168 

Tenasserim 

- - 

- 

74 

88 

- 

in 

145 

167 

223 

212 

Assam Valley 

■ - 

- 

97 

104 

- 

96 

72 

76 

79 

78 

Bengal : 











Central Bengal 

- - 

- 

96 

100 

- 

92 

71 

76 

80 

79 

Orissa 

- - 

- 

91 

103 

— 

87 

74 

82 

86 

83 

North Bihar - 

- - 

• 

94 

96 


92 

69 

70 

71 

70 

North-West Provinces : 

North - West Provinces, 

107 

107 


89 

75 

70 

72 

75 

Eastern. 











North - West 

Provinces, 

132 

125 



93 

80 

79 

82 

82 

Western. 











Oudh, Southern 

- - 

- 

110 

119 

- 

88 

75 

69 

71 

71 

Pan jab : 











Panjab, Central 

- - 

- 

98 

104 

- 

88 

69 

71 

76 

77 

Paujab, North-Western - 

* 

88 

104 

- 

114 

109 

107 

110 

112 

Bombay : 











Gujarath 

- - 

- 

88 

109 

— 

112 

125 

130 

139 

140 

Konlcam - 

- - 

- 

89 

101 

— 

127 

128 

136 

140 

136 

Deccan - 

- - 

' 

79 

95 


118 

117 

119 

118 

120 

Central Provinces : 











Eastern - 

. - 


89 

120 


82 

76 

T5 

75 

73 

Western - 

- - 

■ 

109 

120 

- 

85 

76 

81 

86 

85 

Madras : 











Malabar - 

. - 

- 

81 

93 


127 

1 

117 

117 

124 

127 

North Central - 

- - 

- 

124 

132 

— 

119 

117 

134 

143 

141 

South Central - 



83 

101 

— 

110 

102 

111 

116 

117 


Generally speaking, prices have risen notably where salt is produced, and 
fallen where it is imported, except, of course, in Lower Burma, and also, it 
appears, in the Deccan, both under the Madras and the Bombay adminis- 
trations. 


G. — Assessed Taxes. 

The history of assessed taxation in India is not a long one. In the days Assessed Taxes. 
preceding the British occupation it appears to have been customary to impose 
a tax cn trades in towns, if not in the rural tracts ; but professions, such as they 
were in those days, seem for the most part to have escaped taxation. From 
v\hat has been said in connection with the general finances of the country, it 
will have been gathered that the bulk of the population lived then, as now, and 
to even a greater extent, on the soil, which was taxed separately. In the 
villages, the petty traders that are alone called into existence by the simple needs 
of the cultivating classes, no doubt had to bear their share of the communal 
burdens in some form or other, but the artisan was a part of the community 
itself and paid for his services, as a rule, by a share of the village lands. 

As to professions, all the greater and more honourable were monopolised by the 
literate, that is, generally speaking, the priestly, class, which was by tradition 
exempted from taxation. 

0.9. 
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Assessed Taxes. 


Some of the raxes above mentioned on trades and handicrafts were continue l 
bv the British administration for many years, especially in Madras and the 
Central Provinces.. In the latter, indeed, a sort of license tax thus handed down 
survives to the present day, and has been formally recognised in an Act of the 
Governor General’s Council, passed in 1867. The income tax has had a rather 
chequered career. Originally imposed in 1860-61, its rate and scope were 
repeatedly altered until 1873*, when the tax was not continued. In substitution 
thereof a license tax was extended over India from the North-West Provinces in 
1878, imposing fixed fees on income from trades and handicrafts above a minimum 
amount which at first varied, but was subsequently made uniform at Rx. 50 
per annum. In all cases a maximum fee was fixed, so that incomes of Rx. 1,000 
and those of Rx. 100,000 paid alike. The income tax with which n are now 
concerned was imposed under Act II. of 1886, and took effect from the year 
1886-87. The main features of the tax thus established are, first, that the rate of 
impost is higher on incomes of Rx. 200 and upwards than upon those below it but 
above Rx. 50, which is the minimum taxable, except in the case of military 
officers, who are exempt up to the limit of Rx. 600. In the higher section of 
incomes the rate is “ five pies in the rupee,” which is equivalent to ‘026, or, to 
put it in a more familiar light, just under Q\d in the £. The lower rate is 
but four pies, or practically the equivalent of bd. in the £■ But the profits of 
Companies carry the higher rate throughout. Income from public securities is 
exempt in the case of anv one who can show that his annual emoluments from 
all sources are not above Rx. 50 and otherwise are liable to one of the two rates 
above mentioned. As to salaries above the minimum taxable, they are charged 
at the two rates respectively at the time of payment. Other sources of income 
are taxed in groups at fixed rates each, as was done in the case of the license 
tax up to Rx. 200, after which the five-pie rules comes into operation. There 
are necessarily special cases of exemption, but the only general one is that 
of agriculturists, who are the subject of a special definition in the Act. 

As regards the administration of this branch of the revenue, it may be 
observed that any form of direct taxation in India, except that of assessment 
on the arable land, is obnoxious to objections of some sort or other. In the 
first place, the means of accurate assessment in the majority of cases outside 
the Presidency towns are not to be found, and the alternative, which is known 
as “the best means available,” is not entirely satisfactory to either assessor or 
the other party to the transaction. The sentiment of the inviolable privacy of 
one’s affairs has been handed down from the days when to be a well-to-do 
citizen was equivalent to being marked down as the quarry of the local State 
official, and in numbers of cases amongst the trading classes in many parts of 
India the system of book-keeping adopted bears direct reference to the pre- 
clusion of the information from the cognisance of any but the trader himself 
and those whom he has had to initiate into the mysteries of his accounts. The 
professional classes have not only the resentment of being subjected to taxation 
at all, but, as so many of them live on salaries either from the State or private 
employers, their chance of escape is, under the present Act, seriously 
diminished, and, as the local press is largely in their hands, more is heard 
against the tax than would be the case if only the trader and artisan were made 
to contribute. There is also this to be said, that there is the probability, if 
no more, of an unequal distribution of the burden, operating against those 
who, like the European merchants and bankers and the Native firms who do 
most of their business with them, keep regular accounts, and in favour of the 
assessee, possibly equally liable, who throws the duty of estimating his income 
entirely upon the assessing officer, the latter being naturally averse from fixing 
what he thinks may be an excessive tax on the mere chance that the revising 
officer may on objection be successful in getting by this means some definite 
statement to go on. The details given below will serve to show that whatever 
the demerits of the tax in other respects, the provisions relating to revision, at 
all events, are understood and appreciated by the classes who art; affected by 
them. 

In considering the operation of the income tax it must be borne in mind that 
we are dealing, first of all, with a population almost purely agricultural, 
amongst whom the land is subdivided, for the most part, into peasant-holdings, 
and, secondly, that this great majority is exempted from the tax in question. 

Secondly 
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Secondly, that the urban element amounts to little more than 9£ per cent, of the Assessed Taxes.. 

whole, that most of the towns are little better than local markets, and that 

industrial centres are few and scattered. It is worth while, again, not to drop 

out of sight the fact that under the social system by which popular sentiment 

is guided throughout the bulk of the masses, the artisan has ulwavs been placed 

at a discount by the leaders of social opinion, on the one haud, and that the 

trader, on the other, has gained his footing in the village life of India against 

the traditions of the agriculturist, and mainly through the operation of the 

general protection afforded to all alike under the shield of British rule. It is 

not surprising, therefore, to find that a non-agricultural impost brings in but 

little to the public treasury from anywhere outside the walls of the larger towns, 

or that the seats of foreign trade should bear so remarkably high a proportion 

to the total yield, compared to that borne by their population, to that of the 

rest of the country. 

To come to the statistical results of the assessed taxes, we may omit further 
reference to the license tax that gave place to the income tax six years ago. 

The following table, accordingly, deals with the latter and with the small impost 
confined to the Central Provinces, which is, in fact, a license tax on a restricted 
scale. 


HEAD. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-02. 

I. Income Tax : 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ordinary collections 

- 

- 





1,154,227 

1,173,640 

1,204,849 

Deductions from civil salaries 
pensions. 

and 





197,575 

201,312 

211,798 

Deductions from military and 
works salaries. 

public 





115,125 

116,841 

117,279 

Deductions from interest on 
securities. 

public 

1,354,735 

1,431,436 

1,520,940 1 


85,152 

89,591 

83,151 

Recoveries from surplus profits 
railways. 

of 





21,696 

15,361 

21,439 

Penalties - 

- 

- 





4,806 

3,645 

4,731 

Other items - 

- 

- 





8,713* 

9,051* 

1,585 

II. Pandhri (license tax) - 

* 

- 





7,980 

7,955 

7,991 

Total 

- 

- - 

1,354,735 

1,431,436 

! 

1,520,940 

1 , 595,274 

1,617,396 

1,652,823 

Deduct refunds - 

- 

- 

27,067 

19,949 

16,298 

13,554 

16,506 

14,726 

Total Net Receipts 

- 

- - 

1,327,668 

1,411,487 

1,504,642 

1,581,720 

1,600,890 

1,638,097 

Charges - 

- 

- 

50,158 

28,679 

27,128 

27,681 

29,246 

29,577 

Total Net Revenue 

- 

- - 

1,277,510 

1,382,808 

1,477,514 

1,554,039 

1,588,150 

1,608,520 


* Including Upper Burma receipts. 


In the Budget statement following the introduction of the Act of 1886 it 
was estimated that the results of the changes, of which mention has been made 
above, would be to add some Rx. 735,000 to the public resources. The actuals, 
however, have been continuously better than that estimate. The cost of 
assessment and collection has been insignificant since the first year, and is now 
almost confined to Bombay city and Bengal, both of which have not the 
advantage of local revenue establishments such as can be utilised, once the 
assessment is made, for ministerial purposes. 

The general result, it may now be noted, is an increase in the actual 
collections amounting to 22 per cent., which is due, in the main, to the 
0.9. l l 3 expansion 
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expansion of the items coming under the head of “India (General),” such as 
profits of railways and interest 011 securities, and to the extension of the tax to 
the towns of Burma. The following table will show the share of the various 
provinces in the whole sum . 


General Table of Assessed Taxes by Provinces. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Percentage on 
Total. 

Percentage, 
of Increase 

over 

1886-87. 

1 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 




Madras 

154,345 

168,146 

169,107 

183,416 

182,718 

190,944 

11*4 

11*5 

23*7 

Bombay 

316,459 

‘351,515 

353,768 

364,426 

360,867 

369,647 

23*4 

22*4 

16*8 

Bengal 

364,457 

383,515 

400,763 

426,537 

433,082 

437,519 

26*9 

26*5 

20*0 

North-West Provinces - 

222,068 

218,828 

222,561 

226,058 

229,869 

227,721 

16*4 

13*8 

2*5 

Panjab 

112,377 

110,488 

117,303 

124,374 

132,437 

133,192 

! 8*3 

8*1 

18*5 

Central Provinces * - 

40,346 

40,844 

42,749 

47,026 

46,856 

45,500 

3*0 

2*7 

12*7 

Assam 

20,505 

23,U04 

22,399 

22,973 

22,438 

23,022 

1*4 

1*4 

12*2 

Burma 

16 

32 

51,680 

61,620 

65,880 

73,369 

- 

4*4 

- 

India (General) 

124,162 

135,064 

140,610 

138,844 

143,249 

151,90# 

9*2 

9*2 

22*3 

Total - - - 

1,354,735 

1,431,436 

1,520,940 

1,595,274 

1, 617,396 

1,652,823 

i 

100*0 

100*0 

22*0 


* In the Central Provinces the license (Pandhri) tax is also in force, and is included in this statement. 


Omitting Burma, Madras shows the greatest proportional increase, but the 
actual amount collected there is less than half that derived from Bombay and 
' Bengal. It also appears that this Presidency, like Bengal, Assam, and the 
Panjab, has kept its place in the serial order, whilst Bombay lias lost a little 
and the North-West Provinces a good deal, bv the inclusion of Burma and the 
quicker growth of the revenue from the tax in other parts of India. Before 
proceeding to a further branch of the subject, it is advisable to interpolate a 
few lines regarding the position of the two chief Presidency towns, Bombay and 
Calcutta, in reference to the tax. This point can he put very briefly by the use 
of proportional figures. These two towns, that is to say, contain ()■/ per cent, 
of the population liable to the income tax, but 1 1 per cent, of the persons 
assessed to it, and pay, between them, no less than 27 per cent, of the whole 
tax. ' Thus, while in every 10,000 of the general population in question, 18 
are assessed, in these two towns that number rises to 298. Each person 
assessed, moreover, outside the above limits, pays, on an average, an income 
tax of 29 rupees, but within them he would be subject to an incidence of 
80*33 rupees. Distinctions like these run through the whole series of the 
statistics with which we are now dealing, so in the following tables it has been 
thought advisable to give, in most cases, the Provinces in question without, as 
well as with, their respective capitals. 

The next point to be noted is the number of persons that pay the tax, which 
may be roughly put down as about 403,000 every year. On first starting, in 
1886-87* the number was a little over 397,000. This is the number, according 
iritp the returns, of incomes amounting to more than Rx. 50 per annum from 
i other sources than agriculture, in a population of some 214 millions. The 
• following 
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following table gives the proportional figures bearing on this point for each of Assessed Taxes. 
the chief Provinces. 



Number of 
Assessments per 

Incidence per 
head ot 
Population. 

Incidence 

per 

Assessment. 


Classes of Incomes assessed in 1891-92. 


Province. 

10,000 of 
Population. 

I. Salaries and Pensions. 

II. Profits of 
Companies. 

i g 
is -J 

g “*c 

ill 

iiif 

|i?« 


1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

State. 

Others. 

Total. 

mPh c a 

9* 

tH 

M 

Madras - 

15 

16 

Rupees. 

•046 

Rupees. 

■053 

Rupees. 

29-03 

Rupees. 

29-95 

17-4 

9*3 

26*7 

2*5 

4-2 

66*6 

Bom Day 

42 

43 

•179 

T96 

39-78 

43-71 

8-6 

10*9 

19*5 

11 *9 

6*7 

61*9 

Ditto without city - 

32 

32 

• 104 

- 104 

29'15 

30-97 

- 

- 

21-5 

1-5 

11 - 0 % 

66-0 

Bengal 

15 

15 

■052 

•061 

36-52 

37*36 

11*4 

11*6 

23-0 

7-2 

1*3 

68-5 

Ditto without Calcutta - 

12 

12 

■031 

•1 035 

25‘19 

26-36 

— 

- 

26-1 

0-9 

OS 

72-4 

North-West Provinces - 

16 

16 

•048 

•048 

29*48 

29-61 

12*6 

4*6 

17-2 

32 

V7 

77*9 

Panjab 

19 

22 

•056 

•064 

25-28 

25*84 

15-8 

4-4 

20-2 

1*4 

1*0 

77*4 

Central Provinces - 

% 

10 

•039 

' -042 

* 

33*75 

19-8 

2*0 

21*8 

5*0 

0*4 

72*8 

! 

Assam 

12 

13 

•039 

•042 

29*67 

30-24 

17*0 

37*2 

54*2 

0*3 

0T 

45*4 

Burma 

- 

- 

- 


— 

39*27 

30*5 

14*1 

44-6 

10*3 

1*2 

43*9 

Total - - - 

18 

i 

18f 

•067 

•075 

33-32 

34*71 

13*1 

9*8 

22*9 

| 

6-7 

3*0 

67*4 


* Return not available. f Omitting the Central Provinces, the average is 19. 

t in Bombay the securities are dealt with locally, whilst in Calcutta they appear mostly in the Return of the Government of India, which is here excluded. 


From the first columns it will be seen that there has been little substantial 
difference in the distribution since the trial assessments of 1886-87. The 
return for that, year in the Central Provinces was not available for incorporation, 
but it appears that the low average in that tract in 1891-92 is to some extent 
due to the concurrent imposition of the pandhari or licence tax, above men- 
tioned. The next section of the table shows that, except in the Panjab, the 
increased incidence per head is practically restricted to the two chief Presidency 
towns. This incidence, it should be mentioned, is based, in the case of 1886-87, 
on the mean population between 1881 and the last census, in order that the 
great increase that occurred in some provinces may not be deprived of its due 
weight in determining the average. In Madras, where the rise was nearly the 
same as that in the Panjab, the original assessment was, no doubt, too light. 
The difference between Bombay, even subtracting the figures for the capital, 
and the rest of the provinces, is very clearly denoted in the table. Double the 
number, proportionately to the population, are here assessed than is brought 
into the net in Madras and the North-West Provinces, and more than double 
that, in Bengal, even with Calcutta thrown in. At the same time, the assess- 
ment per head of those on whom it falls is almost the same as that in Madras, 
Burma, and the North-West Provinces, and not much above that in Bengal and 
the Panjab. Taking the whole amount, omitting that levied in Bombay and 
Calcutta, the incidence per assessee outside those towns is about 29 rupees. In 
the above computations the assessment for the current year is taken into con- 
sideration, and the arrears of former years, with the small amounts levied as 
penalty and so on, are disregarded. In respect to the two chief cities, it appears 
that Calcutta, though it now yields a smaller revenue than Bombay, has had a 
much steadier assessment ; since in 1886-87 the incidence was 82 rupees, and 
six years later 85 rupees, whereas in the western capital the corresponding 
rates were 68 and 74 rupees respectively. The proportion of higher incomes 
is thus larger on the Hughli. 

To return to the table under consideration, the last section is occupied by 
the proportions borne to the total amount collected by that from the four 
different classes of incomes. It appears that over one-fifth is levied on salaries 
and pensions, and in the return for 1886-87, in which this point was specially 
noted, it was shown that 72 per cent, of the salaried assessees were in receipt 
of their incomes from the State, with an average incidence of only one-sixth 
that of the rest, indicating, apparently, the more efficient sweep of the Govern- 
ment net over its own employes. In the present return, which deals with the 
0.9. iM year 
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Assessed Taxes, year 1891-92, the proportion of the contributions of State-paid assessees is 
lower than the general mean in Bengal. Bombay, and the North-West Provinces 
only, and much above that rate in the Central Provinces and Burma. In Assam 
the proportion of private employes is abnormally high, owing to the special 
character of the colonisation of the valley. The next class, that of profits of 
Companies, is prominent in Bengal, Burma, and Bombay only, and, of course, 
in the capitals alone, since many, if not most, of the larger concerns in the 
interior have their head office in those towns, As regards the interest on 
securities, the only remark necessary is that the difference between 
Bombay and Bengal in this respect is due apparently to the inclusion of the 
tax in the latter under the head of “ India, (General),” as the Government of 
India deals with the transactions at the Presidency, whereas, on the west coast, 
the duty is performed by the local Accountant-General. We then come to the 
last column, and it is here that we find the great body of assessees other than 
Government servants. The general average, it may be noticed, is pulled down by 
the preponderance of the Companies in Bombay, and those of salaries, See., in 
Madras, irrespective of the abnormal prevalence of salaries in the otherwise 
small contributions of Assam and Burma. The component parts of this class 
are, obviously, too numerous to be treated of in this review, and, after the 
first few years of the levy of the tax detailed statements were discontinued. 
From the earlier ones we learn that the chief contributory income is that 
derived from lending money, to which is credited more than a third of the 
assessments in Bombay, the North-West Provinces and the Panjab, and about a 
quarter in Bengal and Madras. 

The last point that need be here dealt with is the distribution of the 
assessees and of the classes of income in connection with the amount, not the 
source. The following table gives a fair general resume of these two facts. 




A.— Percentage on Total Assessments of-— 

B.~ -Percentage of Tax 
paid by — 

0.-— Percentage of Final on 
Original Demand. 

PROVINCE, 


Incomes of 

Rx. 50-75. 

Incomes of 

nx. 5o-2oo. 

Incomes of 
Rx. 200 and 
over. 

Incomes of 

Rx. 50-200. 

Incomes of 
Rx. 200 and 
over. 

Number of 

Assessments. 

Amount of 

Demand. 

Madras .... 


51*8 

88.3 

11*7 

44*1 

55*9 

93*6 

93*5 

Bombay - 


44*7 

86*1 

13*9 

32*2 

67-8 

96*1 

94*5 

Bombay, without City 


m 

59*3 

10‘7 

48-1 

51-9 

95*9 

94,1 

Bengal .... 


54*0 

87*6 

12*4 

34*9 

65-1 

i 

97*4 

90*7 

Bengal, without Calcutta - 


57*2 

90-4 

9‘6 

49-6 

50-4 

07 - 3 

95*5 

North-West Provinces - 


49*4 

80*7 

13*3 

48*2 

51*8 

95*2 

94*7 

Punjab - 


47*6 

90*2 

9*8 

55*1 

44*9 

94*9 

93*5 

Central Provinces - 


41*3 

85*5 

14*5 

41*0 

50*0 

99*0 

98*7 

Assam - 


50*6 

81*0 

18*4 

38*7 

CL* 3 

93*3 

94*3 

Burma - 


43*3 

82*3 

17*7 

30*1 

63*9 

01*8 

88*0 

. TOTAb - - 

- 

49*3 

87*1 j 

12*9 

39*4 

60*6 

95*0 

94*9 


The proportion of incomes under Rx. 200 is, on the average, 87, and nowhere 
falls below 81 J per cent. It is highest in rural Bengal and the Panjab, and 
lowest in Assam and Burma, where the operation of the tax is, in both cases, 
peculiar. We find that, except in the Panjab, the incomes of Rx. 200 and over 
everywhere pay more than half the amount levied, and in Bombay and Bengal, 
including the capitals, the ratio rises to two-thirds. Another feature that is 
very prominent in these figures is the remarkable predominence of the number 
of persons assessed on the minimum income liable to taxation, namely, Rx. 50 
to Rx. 75. The general average amongst the population taxed, taken as a 
whole, is a fraction below one-half. The proportion rises, however, in Bengal 
to 57 per cent., and falls in Burma to 43. The case of the Central Provinces is 
a special one, owing to the competition of the local license fee. It is in connec- 
tion 
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tion with this class that the operation of the impost requires to be most strictly Assessed Taxes. 
watched, since the tendency too often to recruit the sub-divisional list by the 
inclusion of uon-agricultural incomes the amount of which is, from the nature 
of the occupation as carried on in India, insusceptible of proof, whilst as years 
pass by, the lowest grade is apt to be also reinforced by accretion from above, 
where luck on revision has resulted in a reduction of the original demand. In 
fact the assessing officer arrives at the conclusion that the leading members of 
certain sections of the village community are, or ought to be, liable to the tax, 
but is uncertain as to the class in which he should place their income. In some 
cases under the License Act which gave place to that under discussion, experi- 
ence showed a tendency for the lowest class to gradually rise in higher propor- 
tion than the rest of the list, and the results of revision, in the present instance, 
indicate that the amount is more often reduced than the number of assessees. 

If we deduce roughly from the figures on which this table is based the amount 
of income taxed, the result will be somewhere about Rx. 69f millions, a sum 
that seems very small in comparison with the 415 millions, or so, taxed in 
England and Wales on the corresponding system. Still, we are here dealing 
with but a fraction of the people, and that fraction has taken but within 
comparatively recent times to lucrative trade on the large scale that has for 
generations been open to Europe. 

Finally, there is the important question of revision of the assessments. It Revision, 
appears from the returns that the provisions of the Act in reference to this 
safeguard are well understood, and advantage is taken of them in a great 
number of cases. The results are shown in the two last columns of the table, 
and may be stated to amount to a reduction of the tax first imposed to the 
proportion of 5 per cent., or, as above noticed, in a slightly higher ratio than 
that of the persons exempted on revision. Except in Burma, the results are 
singularly uniform. 


0.9. 


M M 
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Agriculture and 
Meteorology. 


Departmental 

Organisation. 


CHAPTER XII. 

AGRICULTURE AND METEOROLOGY. 

It is superfluous, after all that has been written in the preceding chapters, to 
dilate upon the place occupied by the two subjects with which this review has 
now to deal, in a country that looks mainly to cultivation and pasture for its 
sustenance. It is equally out of place to attempt to enter into the details of 
the many and important questions involved in so wide a field of observation. 
The first point, accordingly, that will come under notice is the attitude of the 
State, in India towards agriculture. A very general description of the chief 
features of cultivation will follow, and the subject must close with a short 
abstract of the work of the meteorological observers, the results of which are 
so intimately connected with the first topic. 

Soon after the famine in Orissa, in 1866, the attention of the Government of 
India was drawn to the necessity of placing the local information about the 
condition and prospects of agriculture in different parts of the country on a 
footing where it would be of general utility, and also of taking some steps, to 
investigate, and, where possible, to improve, the methods and scope of cultiva- 
tion that prevailed amongst the masses of the peasantry. The matter was 
dropped, however, for a time, but revived a few years latex', when the English 
cotton manufacturers directed the attention of the home authorities to the opening 
for Indian produce, if only the quality were somewhat improved. The result was 
the establishment of a new branch of the Secretariat of the Government of India 
in 1871, to be in charge of the Revenue, Agricultural, and Commercial business. 
After eight years the experiment was withdrawn, partly owing to financial pres- 
sure, and partly, no doubt, because the original scheme had not been thoroughly 
extended over the different provinces. The recommendations of the Famine 
Commission of 1880, however, placed the matter in a different light, and in 
1881 the Department was resuscitated, and arrangements gradually introduced 
for providing the complement in each province of the assistance required in order 
to carry out the policy for the furtherance of which the central directing agency 
had been re-established. The objects of the new departui'e, broadly stated, 
are : — 

First, to ascertain more systematically and completely, and to render more generally available, 
statistics of important agricultural and economic facts, in order that the Government and its officers 
may be always in possession of an adequate knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its 
population, and its resources. 

Secondly, to pay attention to the general improvement of Indian agriculture, with the view of 
increasing the food supply and general resources of the people. 

Thirdly, to effect the better and move prompt organisation of famine relief, whenever the actual 
approach of famine may be indicated by the statistical information mentioned in the first paragraph 
above. 

In fine, agricultural inquiry, agricultural improvement, and famine relief. 

In accordance with the original proposals, Departments of Agriculture were 
established in all the provinces, according to the local system of administration, 
some being entrusted with more, some with less, multifarious duties, but all 
tending in the same direction. In most of the provinces of India there is 
already available an agency which, when properly trained, is invaluable as 
regards the collection of agricultural statistics, namely, the village accountant, 
an institution of very long standing, but of uncertain quality. One of the main 
duties of the local Department, therefore, was to get the best work possible out 
of this class, not only in reference to the more or less routine information that 
had been hitherto customary, but, by training, inspection, and other methods, 
to extend its sphere of usefulness, until, ultimately, the results of its work 
could be relied on as the foundation of the whole of the revenue and agricul- 
tural statistics of the country. To effect this, the Provincial Director of Agricul- 
ture became also the Director <f Land Records The object aimed at has, no 

doubt. 
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doubt, been to a great extent attained, though, as is always the case in a 
country so diverse in its conditions and systems of administration as is India, 
the improvement in efficiency of the subordinate establishments has not pro- 
ceeded altogether at uniform rates. On the information thus obtained, to 
resume the course of the general description, the province is subjected to 
minute analysis, so that its component tracts can be distributed according to 
agricultural capabilities ; that is, the capacity for resisting the effects of bad 
seasons. It may be borne in mind, in connection with this point, that in India 
it is generally the deficiency, not, as in England, the excess, of moisture that the 
farmer has to combat, so that the inquiry has to enter into questions of irriga- 
tion rather than of drainage, though in parts of the country the latter has also 
to be considered. This analysis has been described as “ the pivot of the whole 
scheme,” as so many factors enter into it beyond the merely physical charac- 
teristic just mentioned. The difficulties involved are well set forth in the Orders 
of the Government of India on the organisation of the new Department in 1881. 
It is needless to remark that the allocation of the various tracts under their 
respective heads, as above-mentioned, is not based on the local statistics alone, 
but the Director of Agriculture has to avail himself of much other information, 
such as the appraisement of the outturn of the chief crops grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is usually effected by a number of experiments on individual 
estates by independent investigators, helped by the results obtained at the 
Government experimental farms, and by other means. Current use is made 
annually of the information collected from the village returns ancl through the 
local inspectors, in framing forecasts of the area and probable outturn of the 
crops in which the commercial community is most interested, such as cotton, 
wheat, and the like. Under the auspices, again, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment., a Dictionary of the economic products of India was prepared during the 
decade by Dr. G. Watt, c.i.e., a work which has materially added to our know- 
ledge of the great natural resources of the country. Another special feature in 
the arrangements of 1881 is, that the Secretary is not obliged, like his col- 
leagues, to be continuously at the head-quarters of the Government of India, 
but, in his capacity of, as it were, the Inspector General of the Agricultural 
Departments of the provinces, he is allowed to travel for some months every year. 
By this means, as well as by frequent conferences held at convenient times and 
places under his presidency, many matters of detail are settled, after more 
consideration and fuller knowledge of local circumstances than would be the 
case were the whole business of so varied a nature as that which comes under 
the general title of Revenue and Agriculture relegated to correspondence. 

Passing by, for the present, the second head of the work of the reorganised 
Agricultural Departments, namely, the improvement of Indian agriculture, we 
come to the work done in connection with famine administration. Happily, 
with the exception of the last year of the decade now in question, the country 
has enjoyed an unusual and fortunate immunity from actual or, relatively 
speaking, widespread distress. But, from the experience of past years, there 
was no reason to anticipate a succession of so many average seasons without a 
failure of rain that might have results in certain tracts not far removed from 
famine. The recommendations of the Famine Commission of 1880 were 
therefore early taken into consideration. The first step was the preparation of 
what is known as the Local Famine Code. This, vfbich deals with the 
administration of famine relief in all its branches, includes provision for the 
agricultural cattle. A provisional form or skeleton was framed at a conference 
to serve as a standard for the provincial codes, and the latter, after being locally 
discussed, were sent up to the Government of India for sanction. In the light 
of the experience gained in one or two tracts, where State relief has been given 
during the last seven or eight years or so, these codes have been subjected to 
modification in a few points of detail since they were first framed, and when 
brought into operation, during the year 1891-92, which was an unfortunate ope 
in the South Deccan, their provisions stood the test well.. They provide, it 
may be stated, for the regular supply of such information as will indicate the 
first approach of scarcity, and the prompt submission of supplementary 
information, or the appearance of actual want. So far, the local agricultural 
authorities are in charge of the matter, but, on the comineucement. of actual 
Relief, the executive duties fall to the District officers. In. regard tothe re^pf of 
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distress of this sort, lists of works of the character best suited to the purpose are 
kept in readiness, and, whilst the district officer is in general charge of the 
operations, the larger works are placed under professional agency. There are 
special rules, which need not be here cited, referring to the task, the wage, and 
the grouping of the able-bodied by families, caste, and so on, the regulation of 
supplies of food, of markets, sanitary arrangements, and medical inspection and 
advice. Gratuitous relief occupies another portion of the code. On this point 
there was, as might be supposed, some differences of opinion, but, in the main, 
the rule is, that relief may be given by villages, under strict systems of inspection 
and supervision, or abuses are sure to creep in. The whole of the district liable 
to famine is parcelled out beforehand into circles of inspection and relief, when 
necessary, and in accordance with these territorial units, poorhouses, temporary 
hospitals, and other arrangements are provided. The supply of food in such 
tracts is a matter which however important 14 or 15 years ago, has now adjusted 
itself in the course of the great extension of railways that has taken place 
within that period. There are exceptional localities, no doubt, such as those 
in the hill tracts, where special facilities for private importers may have to be 
provided by the Government, but, as a rule, the harvest of one part of the 
country can now be transported to any other part where the local outturn 
happens to be insufficient, so that not only are famine prices seldom or ever 
heard of for more than a week or so, but the producer has always a market for 
the surplus of a bumper crop, which, in the pre-railway days, he was obliged to 
leave to rot on the ground or to spoil or be eaten by insects in subterranean 
store pits. The meteorological data at present available justify the inference 
that, speaking roughly, the same climatic influence in any one year affects, 
perhaps, two-thirds of the country and no more, whilst the remaining third is 
affected in the opposite direction. Thus, even if a bad current passed over a 
considerable portion of India, there would still be, at least a third part of the 
whole of the cultivated area that would probably be enjoying exceptional plenty. 
Another topic that may be well taken in connection with the administration of 
a famine is the relaxation of the State demand on the land, a measure which 
has been already briefly mentioned in a former chapter. From a statement 
incorporated in a Note issued by the Government of India on this subject it 
appears that during the last 10 years the annual average amount of land 
revenue suspended was Rx. 45,860, and of that remitted, Rx. 190,630. The 
latter sum, however, includes Rx. 110,000 remitted in the Madras Presidency, 
where the system is different from that elsewhere. The same may be said of 
the Rx. 16,700 similarly set down against Sindh. But there has been, no doubt, 
in the north of India, where this sort of relief was most required, a considerable 
relaxation of the former rules. On the whole, what with the improved staff of 
village accountants, the provincial centre for the co-ordination of the information 
obtained from them, the supply of plans for local works kept in readiness, and 
the definite programme of procedure laid down by the provincial famine codes, 
the administration iq India is now in a very superior position to that it occupied 
in 1876-78, when called upon to deal with a calamity of this sort. Moreover, 
the doubling the railway mileage has necessarily relieved the State of most of 
the burden and responsibility connected with the actual introduction of food 
into the affected districts, and it is highly improbable that the spectacle will 
again be visible of whole trains of grain-trucks blocked at various stations all 
up the line, for want of free and regular circulation between the place of 
'growth and that of discharge. A bye-result of the extension of railways may 
as Well be here mentioned, as being directly connected with the agricultural 
coilditions of the present day, and this is the increased value it has given to 
carts and plough cattle, owing to the constant employment that can be now 
found for both during the dead season of field operations, in plying between the 
market town and the nearest railway station. The throwing open gratuitously 
of the grazing grounds that have been placed under the administration of the 
Forest Department in times of distress, too, is a feature of famine administration 
worth mentioning, though it appertains more strictly to the subject of the next 
chapter. These grounds have been reserved within comparatively recent times, 
arid are stated to have much improved in the quality and quantity of their 
produce by judicious management. The benefit, therefore, is all the greater 
when, as is sometimes done along the western edge of the Deccan, the 
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cattle of the dry tract are admitted for a few months to the reserved area free m:eteoeou»y AND 
of charge. 

The system of advancing money from the State Treasury on the security of 
the land which it is intended to improve out of the proceeds of the loan, has 
made considerable progress within the last few years. Generally speaking, the 
loan is for well-sinking ; but there are tracts in which the work to be under- 
taken is just the reverse, and is intended to keep out water instead of pro- 
viding it. The returns show that from Rx. 48,080, that were advanced in 
1881-82, the sum had risen to Rx. 206,380 in 1891-92. It may be noted 
that in many parts of India wells are not needed, whilst in others they are not 
practicable. The tracts where they are both necessary and practicable are, 
roughly speaking, the uplands of the East and South-East Deccan, Northern 
Bengal, the middle of the North-West Provinces, and the south and centre of 
the Panjab. In the large “ black soil ” tract of Western India, and in the 
heavy rainfall of Burma, Lower Bengal, Assam, parts of Madras, and the 
Central Provinces, wells are not required, and in the first and last would be 
positively injurious to the cultivation. In the tracts for which statistics of 
well-irrigation are available it appears that in the last six years the area thus 
watered has increased by 16 per cent., and if the tracts where this mode of 
assisting the preservation of the crop is neither necessary or possible be ex- 
cluded, the proportion of the remainder thus protected is not far short of 30 per 
cent. It is also the species of small cultivation in which the Indian peasant is 
admitted to excel. 

We finally come to agricultural improvement, the most difficult of all the Agricultural 
specified objects for a State Department to undertake. That the agriculture of improvement, 
the country is in need of improvement is beyond question. The arable land is 
a limited factor in the case, and the population is every year getting nearer to 
terms of equality with it. At present, in the greater part of the country, 
there is still a considerable area of land suited to cultivation that is available for 
newcomers, but this is not the case universally, and in the more thickly 
populated tracts, such as Bihar, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces, along 
the southern coast of Bombay, and in the centre of the submontane tract of 
the Panjab, not all, but nearly all, the land that will support human life in the 
present conditions has been taken up. As there is either waste land at a not 
unreasonable distance in several of the above cases, and in one at least, the 
means of living by non-agricultural labour, the question is probably approach- 
ing its acute stage in Bihar alone. But everywhere the state of affairs 
generally in the rustic world, and the experience afforded by the returns of the 
last census of what the Indian peasant can do in favourable circumstances in 
the way of re-peopling a tract, and what his compeer in Burma is doing on 
fresh ground, all indicate the need of looking, not to extension of cultivation, 
as in the past, so much as to its intension ; that is, to the increase of the 
produce from the area already under the plough, rather than to the increase of 
that area. With this object in view, investigation with care and patience 
has obviously to precede experiment. In the salad days of agricultural 
enthusiasm in India it seems to have been thought sufficient if a product or 
method had proved successful under any conditions whatever, and it was 
promptly transplanted to India, where it met the fate of so many exotics. 

Against this danger the Reporter on economic products is now a prophylactic, 
with the zest added by the study and the record of the results of the experiments 
of the innovators of the preceding generation. Model farms, under that title, 
at least, have ceased to exist, and experimental institutions have taken their 
place. Specialists have been recently called in to investigate the nature of the 
more prevalent diseases of plants and animals, and a Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment was established within the last six or seven years, for the treatment of 
cattle and stock generally. As regards cultivation itself, it ha? taken some time 
to find out that a rude or simple process is not necessarily ineffective in obtain- 
ing its object, and as often as not is based on empirical knowledge which is 
only demonstrated to be correct in the course of the failure of the more 
scieritific or complex method which it is proposed to substitute for it. The 
first step in the desired direction, therefore, was, obviously, to discover where 
improvement was required, and the next, when information on this point is 
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complete, to introduce improved methods and staples into the present system of 
agriculture. In 1889, accordingly, the Secretary of State deputed Dr. Voelcker, 
the Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England^ “ to 
advise upon the best course to be adopted in order to apply the teachings of 
agricultural chemistry to, and in order to effect improvements in, Indian agri- 
culture.” Dr. Yoelcker has since published his very comprehensive and valuable 
Report, and a conference of members of the Agricultural Departments or cue 
different provinces has been held to discuss his proposals and the best means of 
giving effect to those of which there is the more Urgent need. This, 
however, is a matter that refers to a time posterior to that with whiolf 'we 
are now dealing. As regards the conclusions at' which Dr. Voelcker 
arrived, it is worth while to cite a sentence or two from his intro- 
ductory chapter, which embody the view of the subject taken by a . com- 
petent expert: “It is true that, no maiter what statement may be made 
as deduced from the agriculture of one part [of India], it ’ may be 
directly contradicted by a reference to the practice of another .part ; 
yet the conviction has forced itself upon me that, taking everything 
together, and more especially considering the conditions under which Indian 
crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. At his best, the Indian cultivator 
is quite as good as, and in some respects the superior of, the average British 
farmer, whilst at his worst, it can only be said that this state is brought about 
largely by the absence of facilities for improvement, whieli is probably 
unequalled in any other country, and that the raiat will struggle on patiently 
and uncomplainingly in the face of difficulties in a way that no oiie else would/’ 
Dr. Voelcker goes on to say that, though the raiat’s practice is as good as 
can he desired, it by no means follows that there is nothing left to teach him, or 
that the sole need for improvement is in respect to the supply of water and maniibe. 
On the contrary, he expressly points out that the raiat is always ready to adopt 
an improvement, provided that he has clear proof, intelligible to tlie ordinary 
bucolic mind, that he will profit by the innovation. Of the truth of this obser- 
vation there is no lack of testimony in the course of the last 30 years of Indian 
agriculture. V . -<- 

It is not possible to give an adequate summary of the report in questiop 
within the space available in this review, so a few of the chief points only will 
be extracted for mention. The author notices, as all observers must do, Tlie 
difference in India between the quality of the cultivation of different classes 
or castes, in the same locality, and the greater aptitude of some than of the 
rest for assimilating new ideas on cultivation. For the benefit, of those who 
are. thus willing to learn, the dissemination of the rudiments of scientific 
agriculture would be, he considers, a measure attended with good results. 
Indeed, he finds the want of such knowledge everywhere retards the spread of 
agricultural improvement, and not only amongst the rustic population. In 
respect to the maintenance of the present degree of fertility in the soil, so far 
as such a course is possible, the inadequacy of the manure supply is noted, and 
the waste of fertilising material that goes on in all parts of the country is 
deplored. There is no doubt that tlie stock of cattle is, as a rule, in excess of 
the actual needs of the population in the villages, and that, owing, in many 
instances, to the diverse reasons for denudation of the face of the country of 
trees and scrub, the population is too prone to resort to the dlroppings of their 
cattle for their fuel supply, instead of reserving them, as is done by the better 
class of cultivator, for the manure pit. There is also much other material 
that is similarly allowed to go to waste, and which would he of great assistance 
to production if it were made use of, as is done in other countries. The first 
point connotes necessarily the extension of the system of forest reservation to 
plote devoted exclusively to the supply of fuel and grazing, irrespective of tlie 
^ r ca ? to grow in them. This is a matter, however, concerbiEig 
the forest administration of a large number of detached plots , in the. midst of 
cultivated land, a point of considerable difficulty in the fully peopled tracts.'. In 
connection with the actual crops, it appears that the existing system of rotation 
is, m most cases, intelligible and based on sound principles* hut. whether a 
better cannot be discovered must be left to be determined by the results of 
prolonged experiment and observation. Dr. Voelcker lays more stress, for the 
present at all events, on the provision of abetter class of seed, a point in regard 
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to which the State farms can afford assistance on a scale sufficient to introduce 
the notion amongst the surrounding peasantry. The general necessity of extend- 
ing irrigation in the tracts where such aid is required is accompanied bv an 
interesting statement of the relative value in cultivation of the water from canals 
and from wells. Where the two are found together, the cultivator generally 
prefers the “ warm ” water of the well to the “ cold ” of the larger supply, and 
it seems that the tillage under wells is more careful, and less likely to cause 
stagnation from over-watering in the other case. In a recent Note by Sir E. 
Buck, c.s.i., to whom, as Secretary in the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment since its reorganisation, many of the recent improvements are due, it is 
stated that in the area for which annual returns are available, that is, for some 
433 millions of acres, there are 76 millions of acres which might be irrigated ; 
and, of these, some 15 millions can be dealt with by wells, towards the construc- 
tion of which State loans are, to some extent, available. In connection with 
the question of loans for such purposes, a case is cited in the Panjab, where is a 
small canal, the construction of which was aided in this manner, in which the 
profits reached 80 per cent, in five years. There is no want of opportunity 
for similar enterprise elsewhere, and in the hard times of 1891-92 the system 
of State advances in the South Deccan resulted in the construction of wells 
that may literally be counted by hundreds. 

Leaving now the general subject, we come to the statistics of cultivation 
prepared under the auspices of the Agricultural Directors of the different 
provinces. Those for Bengal, it may be stated, are on a different footing from 
the rest, as in this province the absence of a regular village staff and the 
proprietary rights of the estate-holders prevent the collection of trustworthy 
data. The returns, therefore, though they are included with the rest, are only 
more or less approximately correct. It will he noticed, too, that for a large 
portion of the Madras Presidency no information is available, for the same 
reason, and measures are in progress for remedying this want. It is not in 
Bengal and Madras alone that areas are found for which agricultural statistics 
are not returned. On comparing the returns with the gross area, as determined 
by the survey, the two agree in the case of the Panjab, Oudh, Lower Burma, 
Berar, and Coorg; Bengal, using the estimates just mentioned above, comes 
within 4 per cent, of identity, and Upper Burma within 9 per cent. Then 
follow the North-West Provinces, where the difference amounts to about 11 ^, 
and Bombay and Sindh, where it is 14 per cent. In the Central Provinces, 
about 78 per cent, appears in the return, and in Madras, where the large 
zamindaris, or proprietary estate, are at present exempted from the duty of 
furnishing statistics, only two-thirds of the area are dealt with. The small 
province of Ajmer-Merwara contains a considerable area under tenure of a 
somewhat similar nature, and 45 per cent, of the tract has thus escaped regis- 
tration. Jh Assani, finally, survey and revenue operations are by no means 
widely spread at ; present, and 46 per cent, is all the area for which the 

agricultural statistics are 
available. The marginal 
table gives the distribution 
of the net area for which 
returns are available over 
the main heads with which 
this chapter is concerned. 
The figures are all those 
for 1891-92, but, to illus- 
trate the difficulty in com- 
paring the returns for years 
at a considerable interval, 
owing to the extension of 
survey, a column has been 
added showing the area 
returned as arable waste 
in 1887-88. In some in- 
stances, as in the Panjab 
and Central Proyinces, this 
area, in spite of the large 
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increase in the acreage under crops, is shown as actually greater in proportion 
than it was five years ago, and for the whole of India, excluding Bengal, the 
relative figure remains the same. In connection with this point, too, it must be 
repeated that where the area of waste-arable land is considerable, it is often, 
we may even say usually, inferior in fertility to that already under the plough. 
In some important tracts this is not so. Burma and part of the “ Ceded ” 
tract in Madras, may be cited as cases in point, and probably the submontane 
land in the east of the North-West Provinces and Oudh is in need only of 
careful clearing and tillage for a few years to be as productive as that below it 
in the plains ; but confining the remark to the waste land lying well within 
the open or settled country, and excluding tracts reserved as forest, the rate 
of assessment per acre, where, as under the Bombay and Madras system, it is 
recorded on such land at the settlement, shows that so far as the State appreciation 
of its value is concerned, the new comer will have to put up with soil inferior 
to that taken into occupation by his predecessors. The deficiency in such 
cases can only be made up, though to a considerable extent, by the freer 
use of manure, the extension of irrigation that must accompany it, and 
the double-cropping that is beginning to grow more prevalent, when 
the other two means of increasing the productiveness of the soil are 
within reach. The question of current fallows also enters prominently into 
the discussion of this table, and the difference between the Provinces in this 
respect is very remarkable. A good deal is to be set down, doubtless, to the 
relative accuracy of the return, or, as in Sindh, to the local system of revenue- 
settlement., but the practice itself differs greatly according to soil and traditiou. 
In rice-growing tracts there is little land left fallow. Where pasture land is 
growing scarce, there is a good deal. In the lighter soils of the Deccan, the 
local system of occupancy permits of frequent abandonment and resumption 
after a sufficient interval of land which would otherwise be retained continuously 
in the peasant’s own hands, though not cropped every year. It is not necessary 
to say much here regarding irrigation. The table shows that it is much more 
prevalent in Upper India than in Bombay and the central tracts, and that in 
Madras, again, the State works in the three great Deltaic tracts of the Godavari, 
Krishna, and Kdwari, account for a great portion of the area thus treated. 
The distinction is, of course, that in the latter tracts, irrigation renders possible 
the growth of a more prolific crop, such as rice, whereas in the dryer tracts to 
the north, without irrigation the naturally fertile soil would be useless, as the 
young crop would not survive. In Bombay the proportion irrigated is high 
in Sindh only, where the inundation is utilised. In the Deccan the canal 
system is being extended, though the water supply is affected by the same 
influence as the harvest, and rises or falls with the periodic rains, instead of 
being independent of them, as in the case of the snow-fed streams of Upper 
India. The larger reservoirs, however, that have been constructed of late 
years are usually of sufficient capacity to store enough water for considerably 
more than the season’s consumption. In Upper Burma efforts are beiug 
made in the same direction. Lake or tank irrigation, as it is termed, is a 
special feature of the Madras Presidency, on a large scale, and in Oudh on a 
smaller. The possibility of extending it is a matter under the consideration of 
the agricultural authorities, as, though it is a system that depends for its 
success on hydrographic engineering, professional attention has, for obvious 
reasons, been hitherto directed towards more general schemes in the tracts 
where the latter are practicable, and under its fostering care, canal irrigation 
has increased in area by 42 per cent, in the last decade. The area under forest, 
again, is a point that will be treated of in the ensuing chapter, though it may be 
noted that, except in the well-defined timber-growing tracts, th.e establishment 
of reserves for fuel or grazing necessarily entrenches, to some extent, on the 
arable waste. As to the waste shown in the table as not available for cultivation, 
which reaches in some cases half the total area, a good part of the local variation 
in the proportion must be attributed to differences in the system of record. 
It includes, for example, such areas as tillage sites, in some provinces, reserved 
village commons in others; in a third, the beds of large rivers contribute 
towards it, whilst elsewhere the beds of tanks and land occupied by public 
groves are thus treated. 

Attention may now be restricted to the cropped area only, in regard to which 
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the. first point to notice is the extent to which the land is made to yield more Agriculture and 

than one crop in the year. The marginal Meteorology 
figures relate to the year 1891-92, but there is 
no doubt that in some provinces the return is 
far more complete than in others. The 
supremacy of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh in this respect is very marked. Agricul- 
tural inquiry lias been organised there for some 
years longer than anywhere else, and the result 
is seen in the higher return. At the same time, 
it is an ascertained fact that in those provinces, 
especially in tiie vicinity of towns, what with 
better manuring and the extension of irrigation 
from wells and canals, the area thus laid under 
contribution more than once in the twelvemonth 
was increased in 10 years from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the entire cultivated area, the latter, 
if the whole of the combined provinces be taken 
into consideration, having remained almost 
stationary. It is unreasonable to expect that in 
the rest of the country the practice will obtain 
the same currency as in the tracts which have 
been called the “ Garden of India,” but in a few years no doubt the returns 
will be very different from what they are now, and the change will not be on 
paper only. 

The next topic is the 
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once. 

Madras - 

_ 

8-90 

t Bombay - 

- 

1-73 

( Sindh - 

. 

7*99 

Bengal - 

- 

13‘7 

f North-West Provinces - 

- 

16-81 

l Oudh - - - - 


23-83 

Punjab - 

. ! 

10-12 

Central Provinces - 

- 

9-01 

Assam - 

- 

9-56 

Lower Burma 

- 

0-01 

Upper „ 

- 

5-12 

Total - - 

- 

! 

10-9 


Class of Crop. 

Percentage on Total 
Cropped Area. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

1. Cereals and Pulses 

82-02 

81*39 

81-63 

2. OilBeeds 

6-07 

6*23 

5*66 

3. Fibres 

6*51 

7*14 

6-12 

•l . Sugar cane - 

T23 

1-08 

1*30 

5. Indigo, &c. - 

0-62 

0*65 

0-36 

6. Tea, Coffee, Tobacco, &c. 

0-49 

0*52 

0*49 

7. Other Food Crops 

2*17 

2*23 

2-86 

8. Other Non-food Crops - 

1*89 

1*76 

: 

1*58 


crop distribution, of which a general notion can be 
obtained from the marginal abstract, 
from which the figures for Bengal in 
the hist year quoted are excluded, in 
order to allow of the inter-comparison 
of the three. The series is remarkably 
even, as is only to be expected when 
dealing with such large numbers col- 
lected from so wide and diversely- 
conditioned an area. The year 1891-92, 
however, was in some respects excep- 
tional, as the partial failure of rain 
in the South Deccan reduced materi- 
ally the acreage under cotton. Indigo, 
too, showed a notable falling off, but 
in the case of cereals, the short early 
crop of one part of the country was balanced by the large area put under the 
winter harvest, which the excess of rain in part of Upper India rendered 

profitable. It will be noticed that 
pulse is not distinguished from cereals 
in this classification, because, though 
the custom is not uniform in this 
respect, over a large portion of the 


Crop or Croup. 

Acres under each Crop 
(in Thousands). 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

Cereals and Pulse - 



118,118 

122,154 

122,232 

Oilseeds - 

- 

- 

7,299 

7,845 

8,498 

Fibres 

- 

- 

9,370 

10,718 

9,160 

Sugar cane 

- 

- 

1,769 

1,629 

1,940 

Indigo - 

- 

* 

899 

| 977 

641 

rTea - - - 

- 

- 

234 

252 

266 

< Coffee - 

- 

- 

118 

118 

128 

[.Tobacco - 


- 

354 

393 

327 

Orchard and Garden 

- 

- 

— 


1,570 

Fodder Crops - 

- 

- 

| — 

— 

1,758 

Miscellaneous - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

8,318 

Total 

* - 

- 

i 

144,006 

350,091 

149,738 


country the two are 
alternate rows, so that 
in which this is the 
entered in the returns 
head of both crops 
It is as well to give 


sown in 
the fields 
case are 
under the 
combined, 
the actual 
acreage, in supplement of the 

The 
does 
total 
com- 


0.9. 


N N 


above proportional figures, 
marginal table, accordingly, 
this. The falling off in the 
area in the last years, as 
pared with that of two years before 
is chiefly in fibres, that is, cotton 
and indigo. The latter is grown 
in Bengal to an extent exceeding 
the return from all the rest of 

India, 
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and India, but the crop area of that province is not here included. The same may 
be said of tobacco and jute, and, as will be shown below, of rice also. 

In the following tables will he found a general statement of the area under 
the chief crops in 1891-92 in their provincial distribution, including Bengal: — 


I. 

Territorial Distribution in Acres of the Chief Crops, 1891-92. 


Provinoe. 

Gross Area 

Cropped.* 

Crops. 

Rice 

(Oryza 

Sativa). 

Wheat 

(Triticum 

Sativum). 

Barley 

(Hordeum 

Vulgare). 

Jawar, 

Cholam 

(Sorgliam 

Yulgarc). 

Bajra- 

Kambu, 

Pennisetum 

Typhoideuin. 

Ragi 

(Eleusine 

Coracana). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

24,308,292 

5,771,182 

17,665 

3,527 

4,6G7,666 

2,496,078 

1,675,805 

C Bombay 

25,047,650 

1,617,3 87 

1,738,435 

32,594 

8,325,040 

4,837,234 

679,506 

(Sindh 

2,945,542 

682,206 

418,704 

33,311 

432,466 

696,818 

1,701 

Bengal 

61,347,557 

36,324,100 

1,607,800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C North.- West Provinces - 

30,209,350 

4,650,708 

3,392,213 

1,657,645 

460,776 

431,104 

317,115 

( Oudh 

11,694,920 

2,488,334 

1,365,184 

509,119 

95,801 

174,577 

346,305 

Panjab 

21,408,657 

722,511 

6,767,893 

1,196,345 

2,021,532 

1,509,967 

- 

Central Provinces 

17,200,995 

4,292,480 

3,957,260 

12,502 

1,310,552 

38,129 

30,003 

Berar 

6,675,966 

22,033 

887,984 

66 

! 3,179,435 

70,158 

— 

Assam - 

1,995,553 

1,207,871 

49 

- 


— 

— 

Coorg - 

138,785 

74,295 

- ' 


- 

- 

1,350 

Ajmer - 

274,363 

490 

9,539 

39,435 

63,230 

17*653 

7 

Manpur Pargannah - 

6,635 

85 

1,425 

3 

2,231 

- 

- 

( Burma, Upper 

2,648,378 

1,012,633 

17,631 

430 

574,294 

90,330 

— 

( „ Lower 

5,183,394 

4,662,897 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Total Returning - * - 

310,986,037 

63,529,202 

30,181,783 

3,474,877 

20,132,993 

10,361,948 

*,051,792 


* Including land cropped more than onoo. 


II. 


^ PROVINCE. 

Crops. 

Maize. 

Gram (Oicer 

Ariotiaum). 

Linseed. 

Til, GingelU 
(Sesamum 
Indioum), 

Condiments 

and 

Spices. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

34,839 

121,991 

31,829 

531,554 

276,705 

f Bombay 

139,636 

616,959 

247,758 

237,6*2 

175,030 

(Sindh 

1,850 

89,816 

- 

103,601 

13,312 

Bengal 

— 


— 


75,600 

f North-West Provinces - 

897,866 

3,353,849 

484,588 

127,685 

41,85$ 

(Oudh 

521,683 

1,282,553 

137,369 

14,682 

4,057 

Panjab 

1,368,899 

3,705,708 

33,439 

142,880 

23,933 

Central Provinces - - 

44,280 

691,645 

1,386,631 

456,091 

8,228 

Berar - 

865 

232,526 

364,368 

139,174 

21,623 

Assam 

— 

— 

— 



Coorg - 

— 

179 

— 

20 

— 

Ajmer - 

66.076 

2,794 

79 

8,180 

398 

Manpur Pargannah * - 

640 

393 

721 

134 

— 

C Burma, Upper - - - - 

179,357 

39,752 

375 

328,418 

11,364 

( „ Lower - - - • 

9,001 

70 

- 

52,800 

853 

Total - - - 

3,157,482 

8,068,234 

2,687,057 

2,132,251 

652,448 
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Crops. 


Province. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Sugar 

Oane. 

Orchard 

and 

Garden. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Tobacco. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras - 

1,318,042 

212,255 

58,373 

605,439 

58,822 

72,747 

5,481 

65,371 

( Bombay - 

2,520,867 

1,999 

75,122 

126,787 

49,500 

76,581 

— 

82 

( Sindh 

101,032 

7,375 

3,034 

32,390 

15,864 

9,668 

— 

— 

Bengal 

- 

614,500 

1,155,900 

219,700 

30,000 

618,000 

147,400 



( North-West Provinces - 

1,195,986 

242,235 

1,067,297 

277,550 

591,659 

29,874 

9,374 

_ 

(Oudh 

54,789 

16.864 

295,497 

95,947 

61,320 

11,402 

— 


Panjab - 

500,299 

58,896 

363,976 

45,204 

727,701 

43,435 

9,011 


Central Provinces 

760,673 

- 

44,570 

62,041 

248,399 

21,506 

6 

— 

Berar - 

2,241,489 

79 

2,655 

18,096 

— 

20,279 

— 

— 

Assam 

666 

- 

18,473 

133,572 

- 

35 

241,586 

— 

Coorg 


- 


81 

- 

10 

- 

62,167 

Ajmer • 

38,431 

7 

235 

3,604 

1,386 

3 

— 

— 

Manpur Pargannah - 

24 

- 

85 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

I - Burma, Upper 

110,396 

1,547 

944 

16,133 

* 3,497 

24,884 

742 

— 

( „ Lower 

16,735 

51 

10,071 

153,661 

170 

16,695 

19 

28 

Total - - - 

8,859,429 

1,155,808 

! 

3,096,232 

1,790,205 

1,788,318 

945,121 

413,619 

127,648 


Though the figures for Bengal are only approximations, they are probably 
accurate enough for the present purpose, whilst to omit them, as will have 
been seen from the remarks in the preceding paragraph, might lead to 
misapprehension as to the prevalence of some of the more important items in 
the return. Generally speaking, the statement carries on its face its own 
explanation, and a few cursory comments only are required. 


Exports of Rioe not in Husk, 1891-92. 


First, then, as regards cereals and pulses, it will be seen that rice covers Rice, 
more than a third of the total area under these classes of produce, and that 57 
per cent, of it lies within Bengal, where it comprises nearly 60 per cent, of the 

cropped area. In Lower Burma and Assam, the proportion is still higher. It 

occupies a prominent place, also, in Madras, Coorg, Oudh and the Central 

Provinces. No province is entirely without it, 

though in several, such as Berar and Ajmer, its 
area is insignificant. The grain is the maiu food of 
the middle and lower classes throughout the tracts 
where it is largely grown, and in other parts of India 
the upper classes use it almost invariably, and 
one of the indications of the adoption of a higher 
standard of living in the interior, is an increased 
importation by road or rail of this article. The 
figures of the exports from Burma and Bengal 

will find a place in the chapter on Trade, later on, 
and in addition to that for the foreign market, a good 
deal finds its way to the adjacent countries, such as 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The large 
shipments to Egypt shown in the marginal table 
simply mean that the consignments are distributed on 


Chief Importing 
Countries. 

Quantity. 

United Kingdom - 

Cwt. 

5,135,167 

Ceylon • 

4,145,411 

Straits Settlements 

4,179,943 

South America 

1,796,372 

Mauritius - 

1,549,228 

Arabia * 

662,075 

Egypt - 

10,874,426 

Others - - * 

4,397,259 

Total - - 

32,739,881 


arrival at Port Said, according to the temporary demands of Europe. 


Next to rice comes wheat. This is eaten to a considerable extent in Upper wheat. 
India only, even as it was in the days of Megasthenes’ embassy to Chandra- 
gupta in b.c. 312. Its importance in the present day is due to its introduction 
into the European market, to steady prices in London and elsewhere. As will 
be seen from the return, it is chiefly grown in the Panjab, the North-West 
and Central Provinces, and Oudk. Elsewhere, but in the two first mentioned 
tracts, it is destined chiefly for the foreign market, and even ip the North-West 

0,9. N N 2 jt 
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.Jowar, 


Bajra. 


Ragi. 


Wheat Exports. 


Year. 

Quantity Exported. 


Cwt. 

1871-72 - 

637,095 

1874-75 - 

1,073,655 

1877-78 - 

6,373,168 

1881-82 - 

19,901,005 

1884-85 - 

15,849,881 

1887-88 - 

13,538,169 

1890-91 - 

14,320,496 

1891-92 - 

30,306,700 
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it is not largely consumed far south of Rohilkliand. The comparatively large 
area shown under it in Bengal lies chiefly in Bihar, as the uplands are more 
suitable to this crop than the heavy and concentrated rainfall of the coasts. 
We are treating of it here in its agricultural, not its commercial, aspect, so the 
question of the quantity exported and its annual variations must be left till 
later. The ad vantages of its cultivation, however, are such, owing greatly to 
the foreign demand, and to the gratitude of the crop for careful irrigation, that 
the area put under it has greatly extended within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. The only question that arises out of this marked predilection, is whether 

the export demand is tending to contract, relatively 

speaking, the area that wouid, in other circumstances, be 
assigned to crops that form the habitual food of the rural 
population. There appear to -he no grounds for appre- 
hending that this result will ensue. In the first place, 
the peasant of the north has found that irrigation bene- 
fits wheat in a greater degree than other produce, so 
where this assistance is available, he reserves wheat for 
his winter sowing, and puts all the land prepared for 
autumnal crops under millet and other produce for local 
consumption. Then, again, it appears from the inland 
trade returns that in the years whom there is a great 
export of wheat in the north of India, there is no con- 
comitant import of other food grain, but, on the contrary, 
an outward movement of this also, showing that the 
export is the result of a generally good harvest, not of an attempt to satisfy a 
special and extraneous demand. Lastly, there is the fact which need not be 
ignored, that the peasant proprietor knows his own business, and in the present 
state of communications is every year getting more into the habit of attending 
in person the central market or the agents’ establishments, to make his own 
bargain as to the disposal of his crop. These remarks refer to Upper and 
Western India. As regards the Central Provinces, perhaps, the stimulus to the 
wheat trade has not been of so healthy a character, but in so far as the pro- 
vision of the local food supply is concerned it. does not appear that the special 
features in the arrangements between peasant and broker have had any con- 
tracting influence. 

We now enter the great fields of the millets and allied grains, which with rice 

form the chief breads tuffs of the population. The most 

widely spread is the sorghum, or great millet, the dhurra 
of Egypt. The area under it is almost identical with 
that occupied by wheat., but it is more prevalent in the 
centre and south of India than in the Panjab. In 
the North-West Provinces this crop is so much grown 
in combination with pulse of some sort or other, 
that its actual prevalence is by no means represented 
by the figures standing opposite it in the table under 
discussion, but proportionately to the total cereal- 
area, jowdr is more important in Bombay and Berar 
than elsewhere. It is mostly grown for home con- 
sumption, but the marginal table shows that it is 
occasionally exported to some extent to adjacent 
countries, and even to Europe, where the scanty rye 
crop caused a demand a few years back. It is also 
grown very largely for fodder. 

The next kind of millet occupies only half the area returned by its larger 
relative. Bajra, known also as spiked or bulrush millet, has not the same value 
as jowar, either as food or forage. It is chiefly found in the Deccan and 
Panjab. The remark made above in connection with jowar applies, to a less 
extent, to the growth of bajra in the North-West Provinces. A good deal is 
grown also in the upland tracts of Sindh, towards the desert. 

Amongst still smaller food-grains, the first is that known by its Southern 
Indian vernacular title of ragi. , In the Western Presidency it becomes nagli, 
and in Upper India, mandwa. Its chief habitat is the Deccan and some parts 
of the west coast, and, like the rest of its class, it is comparatively hardy, and 
flourishes on shallow and poor soil. The other grains that resemble it, more 

or 


Exports of Jowar and Bajra, 3801-02. 


Chief Importing Countries. 

Quantity. 

AbysBinia - 

Cwt. 

560,785 

Aden 

105,472 

Egypt 

94,855 

Arabia - 

63,431 

Makram .... 

12,864 

United Kingdom - 

451,091 

France - ... 

125,725 

Belgium .... 

143,019 

Otliors - 

15,040 

Total - - 

1,572,882 
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or lets, in the method of their cultivation and the use made of them, are not Agriculture and 

separately mentioned in the general returns, but. are to be found set forth in the Meteorology * 

provincial tables. Amongst them may be mentioned (by their botanical names, 

as the vernacular is nowhere the same), the Paspalum scrobiculatum, of which 

there are about 1,400,000 acres in Madras and Bombay; tin- Panicum miliaceim, 

with over 1,100,000, and the P. miliare, the Setaria italica, &c., covering about 

two million acres between them, both in the south and the north. All these 

form the basis of the diet, of the lower class of cultivator or field labourer in the 

tracts where they predominate, which are often adapted, also, to the growth of 

coarse rice, by which the people supplement their food stock. 

As regards pulses, it may be remarked, as with reference to millets, that Pulses, 
the provincial variety is so great that the general return does not distinguish 
more than one species, namely, the gram Cicer arietinum, which is parched and 
eaten everywhere in Northern and Central India. It is also the principal horse 
food in those regions and in the west, and altogether eight millions of acres 
are returned under it. In the south it gives place to Kulthi, or horse gram, 

Dolichos biflorus, of which about if million acres are returned in Madras and 
South Bombay. Pulses, however, are a more distinctive feature in the agricul- 
ture of the Panjab and North-West Provinces than in that of the Peninsula. 

In the former, field-peas and smaller pulse cover about two millions of acre 4 , 
ai.d in the neighbouring province with Ondh, they are returned for about the 
same area. There is also the arhar, Cajanus iru/icus, called Tur in Bombay, 
which furnishes, with grain and lentils, erva lens , most of the dal, or more sus- 
taining food of the masses throughout India, and is the crop generally mixed with 
cereals in sowing wheat and the larger millets in Upper India, and is also found, 
though to a less extent, in combination with other crops. 

The 40f millions of acn s that appear under the head of miscellaneous cereals Ofchov food-grains, 
and pulses, are distributed over the millets, vetches, lentils, and other crops &a ~ 
above-mentioned. There remain some 3^ millions of acres under barley, and 
nearly the same area under maize. Both these are almost confined to Upper 
India, though found in small quantities throughout the country, except in the 
region of heavy rainfall. 

From the above two classes of produce, we pass on 10 the oilseeds, of which Oilseeds. 

India presents an equal variety. The return does not specify more than two of 

these, the Indian sesamurn and the linseed, and, 

Oilseeds Exported. O VI ing to the exclusion of Bengal, where the whole 

class j s shown in the aggregate, it is probable that 

Year. Quantity, these are not completely represented. Linseed pre- 

dominates in the Central Provinces and Berar, and 
covers over half a million of acres in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh. Sesamum, again, is much 
grown in Berar and its eastern neighbour, but is 
equally popular in Madras, Bombay, and Upper 
Burma. In Madras, however, the castor plant is more 
grown, and in Bombay the tiiger seed (Khur&sani) 
equals, and the safflower exceeds, it in the area occu- 
pied. In Upper India, again, rape, mustard, and 
colza are all grown in much larger quantities than elsewhere, whilst in the south, 
the ground-nut, Arachis hypogea, has been brought into comparative prominence 
as an article of export, by the demand for it on the Continent of Europe. 

Of fibres, the two most impoi’tant are cotton and jute. The latter is almost Fibres, 
confined to North and Eastern Bengal, and the southern parts of Assam. 

Cotton, it appears from the return under review, is found all over India, as was 
the case in the time of Herodotus and of Megasthenes after him, but its 
varieties are extremely numerous, and its lineage equally dubious. Since the 
remarkable stimulus given to its production by the stoppage of the American 
supplies between 1861 and 1865, many endeavours have been made to introduce 
the very best kinds of plant, and in several parts of the country the general 
quality has been greatly improved, but the tendency to degenerate is very 
marked, and hybridisation seems almost to be the inevitable rule rather than an 
exception. Berar and the extreme north and south of the Bombay Presidency, 
excluding Sindh, furnish the best staples, but much cotton of short fibre is 
grown for local use in Madras, the Deccan and in the North-West Provinces, 
o.y. n n 3 Upper 


1871-72 

1875-76 

1879-80 

1881-82 

1885-86 

1889-90 

1891-92 


Owt. 

5 , 125,778 

10 , 507,404 

7 , 246,182 

10 , 482,513 

17 , 319,898 

15 , 798*271 

19 , 165,688 
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Narcotics, 
stimulants, &c. 


Tobacco. 


Upper Burma, too, produces a good deal, compared to the total area under 
tillage there. But in Bombay the area under it reached 10 per cent, even in 
the bad season of 1891-92, and is usually considerably in excess of that pro- 
portion. The Berar cotton covered over a third of the cropped area, or about 
the same as that of jowar, the main food crop. In addition to the area nnder 
this product in British territory the Protected States return an estimated area 
of 9,000,000 acres. The total outturn of cleaned cotton is given in a special 
return as just under 9,000,000 of pounds, about half a million below the 
figures quoted in the corresponding table for the preceding year. The quan- 
tities set down, however, are not much better than rough estimates. A good 
deal of the produce moves about, however, as the rail or sea-borue trade 
returns show. For instance, three and a-quarfer million cwt. entered the 
Bombay Presidency, and five millions left it. Berar exported 1,353,000 cwt., 
with but insignificant imports. Bengal, on the contrary, imported more 
than left the province, whilst Madras exported 750,000 cwt. more than 
was sent into it from other parts of India. The general course of the foreign 
trade in this fibre is shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

Total 

Exports. 

i 

Value of Raw Cotton sent to each Country. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

France. 

Belgium. 




Cwt. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1871-72 

- 

- 

7,225,411 

15,079,491 

248,734 

934,985 

2,434,027 

192,250 

1874-75 

- 

- 

5,600,086 

10,576,410 

177,324 

983,466 

2,109,731 

— 

1877-78 

- 

- 

3,460,568 

3,827,510 

292,803 

1,131,162 

1.713,153 

47,870 

1881-82 

- 

- 

5,629,544 

7,244,942 

623,081 

1,741,560 

1,634,539 

384,084 

1884-85 

- 

- 

5,069,713 

5,590,448 

231,950 

1,555,420 

1,628,043 

1,418,818 

1887-88 

- 

- 

5,374,850 

5,782,421 

325,785 

3,890,757 

1,337,678 

1.825,355 

1890-91 

- 

- 

5,924,987 

4,352,815 

2,219,055 

2,014,735 

1,989,319 

2,517,709 

1891-92 

- 

- 

4,429,679 

1,634,845 

1,801,752 

1,372,567 

1,290,369 

1,627,295 


The consumption in the Bombay mills, again, is a matter of some interest in 
connection with the demand for the raw material. The returns show that in 
1881-82 the 49 spinning and weaving concerns in that province consumed 
about 1,102,340 cwts. of raw cotton, including the supply imported from Persia. 
In 1891-92 the corresponding return shows a consumption of 2,973,200 cwts. 
by 87 mills, so that the business done has apparently increased more than the 
number of new establishments set to work. The number of these mills in the 
rest of India amounts to 40 only, and in no province are there more than 10. 

The next group of produce with which the return deals is that containing 
what may be generally called stimulants and narcotics. Of these the largest in 
the record in point of area is tobacco, which is grown in all parts of India, and, 
as was stated in the preceding chapter, generally in small patches near the 
village site. In a few tracts the cultivation is on a larger scale, and is under- 
taken commercially. The Southern Indian tobacco fields of Dindigul ami the 
neighbourhood produce the well-known “ Trioliies,”a class of smoke that is now 
very different from what was known by that name twenty years ago. In the 
Kaira and Belgaum districts of Bombay, too, there are 20,000 acres respectively 
under the weed, and in Burma, too, it is much grown, though not in large 
fields. Bengal shows over 600,000 acres under tobacco, scattered all over the 
plains, though the largest areas are found in Nadia and Rangpur. In by far the 
majority of cases, the cultivation is either for family consumption or for sale at 
the shop of the producer in the village in which the land is situated. A good 
deal of trouble lias been taken within the lust decade or so to improve the 
quality of the leaf grown for commerce, and the experiments with Java and 
other stocks have been fairly successful. The curing process, however, has 
been, in some cases, hardly as efficient as could be wished, but it was an innova- 
tion to which the Indian preparer of tobacco was unaccustomed, and is only now 
taking root. 


Coffee 
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Coffee is probably not indigenous to India, but, like opium, was introduced meu4obology. AND 
by the Arabs to the Malabar coast. It is now grown only in the Nilgiris, the coffee. 

Wainad, and Salem, in the Madras Presidency, and in Coorg. There are also 
some few plantations in the Malabar States of Cochin and Travancore, and 
a considerable area under coffee in the western portion of the Mysore 
State. The special return includes areas not dealt with in the general 
table, so that the entire area under this product appears to be about 
420,400 acres. The year before the area was some 9,000 acres above 
this figure. The decrease was chiefly in the Wainad, where the area is now 
63,700 acres, as compared with 9,906 in 1862, and 29,600 acres in 1872. 

On the other hand, the yield was considerably heavier, and 39,645,000 lbs. 
are returned, instead of 22,102,000 lbs. from the larger area of 1890-91, and in 
some cases, such as Mysore and the Malabar States, the output per acre was 
well-nigh doubled. Coffee planting was introduced into the Wainad in 1840, 
and into Coorg 14 years later. In both tracts it has experienced many 
vicissitudes. In Coorg, particularly, the “ borer ’’ has wrought much damage 
of late years, and the native planters — and nearly every well-to-do estate-holder 
sets aside a lew acres for coffee — are said to be negligent in extirpating this 
pest from their gardens. 


Tea-planting is carried on chiefly in the Assam Valley, Cachar, the Western Tea. 
Duars, or submontane tract below Darjiling, at Darjiling itself, and in other hill 
tracts in Eastern India, in Dehra dun and the Kangra Valley in Northern 
India, and in the Nilgiris in the Madras Presidency. There are a few acres, 
also, in Upper Burma, but most of the tea consumed iu that Province is pickled, 
and not for decoction, and is prepared from the wild shrubs in Manipur and the 
Shan hills. The first attempts at regular cultivation were in 1835, the dis- 
covery of the plant dating probably from 15 years before. The most 
prosperous gardens are those of Assam and Bengal. In Dehra Dun and 
Kumaon there are now some 9,400 acres, and in Kangra a few hundred acres 
less. Ten years ago the acreage was 9,200, and 3,300 acres respectively. The 
large area in Assam is cultivated by labour specially introduced from Oudh and 
Bihar and other tracts in or near Bengal. The details of the arrangements 
regarding these immigrants will he given in the concluding chapter of this 
review. The Bengal tea tracts, again, are supplied with labour under certain 
supervision, but not regulated by enactments. The special tables relating to this 

product show the acreage in 1891-92 to have been as 
quoted marginally. The figures do not agree with 
those in the general return, owing to a difference in 
the period to which some of them relate. The outturn 
of tea was approximately 123,712,800 lbs., against 
112,036,400 lbs. in 1890, and 99,792,500 lbs. iu 1888. 

In 1872 the Assam yield was returned at 14,760,200lbs., 
and in 1891, 90,309,400 lbs. The corresponding 
figures for Kangra were 428,600 lbs. and 1,831,400 lbs. 

The hills of the North-West Provinces and Dehra Dun 
yielded 697,200 lbs. in the first of the two years 
quoted, and 1,748,300 lbs. in the last. Nilgiri and Travancore tea, in 1888, 
gave an outturn of 1,549,500 lbs, and in 1892, 2,414,400 lbs. The number of 
gardens in all India rose from 4,067 in 1888 to 4,293 in 1892. The capital 
invested in these plantations was estimated in 1891-92 to amount to 

Rx. 8,640,000. The exportation of this product, 
again, is an interesting feature in the trade returns. 

It appears that the exports, as shown in the 
margin, have been steadily and rapidly rising in 
the last ten years, whilst the market seems ex- 
tending more and more beyond the United 
Kingdom, though this is still by far the best 
customer. Australia and Persia come next. Five 
years ago the Straits Settlements were far ahead of 
Persia in its demand, hut little now finds its way 
there. Canada, too, has taken the place of the 


PltOVINCB. 

Acreage in 
1891-92. 

Bengal - 

90,815 

Assam - 

241,823 

North-West Provinces - 

8,032 

Panjab - 

8,837 

Madras - 

11,954 

Elsewhere 

669 

Total - - - 

362,130 


Tear. 

Exports to 
United Kingdom. 

Total Export. 

i 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1881-82 - 

47,413,576 

48,691,725 

1888-84 - 

59,225,189 

59,911,703 

1885-86 - 

66,640,947 

68,784,249 

1887-88 . 

84,182,275 

87,514,505 

1889-90 - 

98,731,311 

103,760,104 

1891-92 - 

111,168,895 

120,149,407 


United States in this respect. 
0.9. 
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Number of Plants, 1891-92. 

Province. 

Government 

Plantations. 

Private 

Plantations. 

Total. 

Sikkim - 

4,598,971 

- 

4,598,971 

Nilgiris 

1,779,894 

4,493,397 

6,273,291 

Darjiling 


1,429,870 

1,429,870 

Salem, dec. 


1,842,305 

1,842,305 

Coorg 

- 

498,067 

498,067 

Mysore - 

- 

254,597 

254,597 

Total - - - 

6,378,865 

8,518,236 

14,897,101 


Cinchona cultivation was introduced into India in 1861, after Mr. Markhams 

successful expedition to the Andes to 
investigate the supply there available. 
Experimental plantations were begun 
on the Nilgiris. The marginal table 
shows the present condition of this 
valuable enterprise. For many years 
the bark was used in the preparation 
of a febrifuge alkaloid, and within 
recent times the preparation of sul- 
phate of quinine has been taken in 
hand with signal success. The extent 
of the demand can be appreciated 
in some degree from the marginal 
table of approximate outturn. The 
expenditure on the State plantations 
was Rx. 23,421, and the receipts, 
Rx. 18,639. The greater part of the 
former was on the plantations on the 
Sikkim concern, which have cost within 
the last four years between Rx. 1 5,534 
and 18, 1 1 7 annually, with a production 
rising from Rx. 10,900 to Rx. 12,900. 
The distribution of this, the most 
popular medicine in India, has been 
much aided in Bengal during the last 
year by the sale of small packets at 
the larger post offices in the rural 
of 665,000, and it is proposed to extend the system to 
Between 1885 and 1888 the process of isolating pure 
from the bark was elaborated by Dr. King and 

of Rx. l - 67 per lb. 



Outturn of Bark in Lbs. 






Government. 

Private. 

TOTAL. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Sikkim - 

285,860 

- 

265,860 

Nilgiris * 

53,883 

664,736 

718,571 

Salem, &c. 

- 

754,633 

754,633 

Darjiling 

- 

150,000 

150,000 

Coorg 

- 

51,50(1 

51,506 

Mysore - 

— 

100 

100 

Total - - 

339,693 

1,630,977 

1,960,670 


tracts, to the number 
Assam and Burma, 
quinine and other alkaloids 
Mr. Gammie, so that pure quinine is now sold at the rate 


Leaving druas and narcotics, we come to sugar-cane, one of the most lucrative 
crops in India, but also one which requires remarkable care and experience in 
cultivation, with more than ordinary irrigation and manuring. Near towns, 
wh< re there is a large demand for the raw cane, the area under this product is 
rapidly increasing. The largest areas are returned from the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal, followed by the Panjab and Oudh. In Southern and 
Central India the areas are comparatively small, though showing a tendency 
to increase. In the rural tracts the juice is extracted and boiled on the spot. 
In one or two plac e s joint establishments on a larger scale have been set to 
work, as in parts of the West Indies and other sugar-growing 
islands, but the practice has not yet taken root. Within 
the last generation, indeed, within, it may be said, the 
last 10 years, there has been a considerable tendency to 
substitute for the traditional wooden press a simpler and 
more efficient article, manufactured by a European planting 
firm in Bihar, which has had imitations in other parts of 
India. The quality of the cane, however, is not very high, 
compared to that of the similar product in Mauritius and 
elsewhere. The amount of raw cane consumed, however, is 
very large. In every market town it is sold by the cane, 
or length, and in the cities, where the refinement is appre- 
ciated, portions an inch or two in length are peeled and 
placed on the stall ready for consumption. The molasses, 
or jaggary, is mostly consumed in the country ; still there is a 
small export trade, chiefly from Madras, with the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Arabia, and Egypt. 

The only other crop that needs special comment is that of indigo. The plant 
is said tu be of foreign origin, though introduced early in Indian historic times. 
The dye is in universal use in some parts of India for women’s garments, and, 
though it is grown to some extent in most of the larger provinces by certain 
classes, it is chiefly found in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and Madras. 

The 


Area under Sugar-oane, 
omitting Bengal. 


Year. 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

1884-85 - - 

1,317 

1885-86 - - 

1,463 

1886-87 - - 

1,622 

1887-88 - - 

1,769 

1888-89 - - 

1,854 

1889-90 - - 

1,629 

1890-91 - - 

1,632 

1891-92 - - 

1,940 
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The trade is almost entirely European in origin and development, and in Madras 

and North Bihar alone has native cultivation attained 
any vigour. Though India has almost a monopoly of 
the production, prices have of late shown a down- 
ward tendency, possibly owing, in part, to the com- 
petition of substitutes. Taking 1845-50 as an 
average period, the indigo that fetched Rx. 100 
then fetched Rx. 205 in 1880, Rx. 125 in 1889, 
and Rx. 126 in 1892. The area, however, returned 
as under this plant only shows a marked falling off, 
omitting the province of Bengal, for which the 
returns for 1891-92 alone are to hand, since the year 
1890-91, where the decline was general, but more 
marked in Madras and the Panjab than elsewhere. 
In 1891-92, it will have been noted, the indigo area 
in Bengal is considerably in excess of that in the aggregate of the rest of the 
returning provinces. The Trade Returns show the following variations in the 
last 20 years : — 


YEAR. 

Total Exported. 

Exported fo 
the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Exported from 

^ , V 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

' 

Bombay. 





Cwt. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1871-72 

- 

# m 

- 

115,414 

3,705,475 

2,392,387 

2,465,186 

1,183,715 


1873-74 

- 

m 

- 

115,980 

3,555,300 

2,509,715 

2.628,010 

874,576 

— 

1876-76 


m m 

- 

110,392 

2,875,065 

1,823,205 

2,352,5 77 

468,766 

53,722 

1877-78 



- 

120,605 

3,494,334 

1,494,369 

3,043,707 

390,343 

60,284 

1879-80 



- 

100,935 

2 , 947 , 4:14 

1,490,085 

1,880,450 

943,353 

123,631 

1881-82 



- 

150,369 

4,509,189 

2,415,222 

3,151,260 

1,227,836 

130,094 

1883-84 



- 

168,590 

4,640,991 

2,490,839 

3,373,181 

1,153,513 

114,293 

1885 86 



- 

132,495 

3,783,160 

1,799,72 7 

2,559,691 

1,030,141 

187,328 

1887 -88 



- 

139,644 

3,890,649 

1,543,498 

8,745,689 

973,962 

170,998 

1889-90 

- 

- 

■ 

157,116 

3,863,084 

1,617,1 67 

2,490,527 

1,181,134 

191,423 

1891-92 


- 

- 

125,329 

3,214,085 

995,823 

2,636,039 

445,126 

132,920 


YEAR 

Acreage, 
omitting Bengal. 

1884-85 ... - 

897,971 

1885-8$ 

907,078 

1886-87 - 

812,792 

1887-88 .... 

899,392 

1888-89 - 

908,217 

1889—1*0 - 

977,433 

1890-91 .... 

683,339 

1891-92 --- - 

541,308 


It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the other entries in the table, 
though it may be remarked how well orchard and garden produce and 
miscellaneous food crops, such as vegetables, are represented, so that considera- 
tion must be given to their proportion in estimating the food supply of the 
people. Speaking generally, some 86 per cent, of the area is occupied by 
food produce, including the wheat and rice grown for the foreign consumer. 
A statement showing the provincial distribution of the cultivated area 
amongst the different crops or classes of produce is useful, in supplement 
of what has been said above regarding the principal component items. On 
the following page, accordingly, the details, as given in the general returns, 
are thrown into a proportional form, in order that the different parts of the 
country may be the more readily compared together. 
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Percentage of each Crop on Gross Area cultivated in 1891 — 92 . 
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The table speaks for itself. It will be seen that no single crop holds an 
extensive tract of country to the same extent as rice does Assam, Bengal, and 
Lower Burma. The nearest approach to its prevalence is that of wheat in 
the Panjab, and the greater millet in Bombay and Berar. The high pro- 
portion of miscellaneous cereals and pulses in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, 
and Madras is due to the remarkable number of small millets not separately 
distinguished, and also to the same feature amongst the pulses which, in the 
two first named, are sown with them, as well as with wheat and the larger 
grain. The peculiar distribution in Berar should also be noticed, since, 
excluding the wheat, which is grown for export, only 43 per cent, of the 
cultivated area is devoted to the chief food-grains, and the rest to lucrative 
commercial produce, such as oilseeds and cotton. More will be said on this 
point in the concluding chapter of this review. 

The last topic in connection with agriculture that it is proposed to treat of here 
is that of the course of prices of agricultural produce. The subject is, neces- 
sarily, one of great complexity if the attempt be made to analyse the separate 
returns, and to assign to each of the general causes affecting these prices its 
approximate value in relation to the rest. The effect of railways, for instance, 
considering the extension of the larger systems that was a marked feature of 
the last 10 years, must have been to equalise prices, or to have had, at least, a 
very considerable influence in that direction, taking the country as a whole ; 
but their effect on special interests is very diverse, according to the pre- 
dominating produce that is offered for transport. Iutractswhich had hitherto been 
secluded from participation in the general movement of such commodities, prices 
have gone up rapidly, on account, probably, of the fresh markets opened by the 
railway ; but this cannot be said of prices in the region previously within reach 
of the means of ready sale. Then, again, there has to be considered the 
possible effects of variation in the exchange value of the current coinage, and 
the great extension of that coinage, all of which are factors of the highest 
importance in the question, but which it is not within the province of this review 
to attempt to dissect. 

The return now presented deals with the retail prices of the chief agricul- 
tural products at the markets at which those products are in demand as the 
staple food of the surrounding population, or in the case of wheat, as the chief 
food-grain of foreign trade. Instead, however, of showing each of these 
separately, when the market deals largely in more than one, it has been thought 
advisable to show the general course of prices at the market, by combining all 
the items selected. In order to do this correctly, the first step was to reduce 
the variations to a given base. This has been taken as the mean price of each 
product between 1880 and 1885, a period within which there was no general 
or widespread disturbance of agricultural conditions. Thus, the mean annual 
prices from 1861 downwards are shown, in the first instance, in their rela- 
tion to those ruling during the five years above mentioned. It should next 
be explained that the general ratio for the individual market is the geometrical 
mean of the ratios of the price of each product for the year. This has been 
selected in place of the more simple arithmetical mean because it equalises 
better the results of large fluctuations. For example, one commodity has doubled 
in price, whilst another, with which it. has to be combined, has gone down to 
onedialf. The original price of each being taken as 100, the former would be 
represented by 200, and the latter by 50. The arithmetical mean (— 
would show a rise on the two together of 25 per cent., but the use of the 
geometrical mean {\/ m < «°) proves that there has been no variation whatever, 
the proportional rise of one being set off against the proportional fall of 
the other. It is unnecessary to supplement this explanation with examples 
from the tables before us, but where the difference in the course of 
the prices of the products has been considerable, that between the two means 
is sufficiently marked to justify the mathematical refinement. 
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TABLE showing the Ratio of the Aggregate Prices of Agricultural Produce to the 
Mean Price between 1880 and 1885, and the same Ratio in the case of Bullion and 
Exchange. 


YEAR. 

Patna. 

3. 

Cawnpore. 

7. 

Delhi. 

5. 

Rawal 

Pimli. 

5. 

Karachi. 

5. 

Faizabad. 

5. 

Ahmadnagar 

4. 

Jabalpur. 

5. 

Raipur. 

3. 

1861 - 

. 

- 

73*01 

116*56 

139*74 

83*16 

68*79 

84*10 

75*00 

101-49 

56*62 

1862 - 

- 

- 

77*58 

83*09 

67-77 

60-91 

77*17 

78*28 

107*97 

81*40 

88-40 

1863 . 

- 

- 

56*96 

71*46 

6747 

69-01 

73*18 

74*87 

152*42 

102*50 

51*11 

1864 - 


- 

70*91 

107*73 

83-29 

78*78 

127*10 

97-86 

158*57 

97*56 

90*40 

1866 - 


- 

104*50 

120*91 

94-99 

84*83 

140-01 

128*42 

110*41 

119*32 

123*81 

1866 - 



152-17 

138*03 

87*91 

100*40 

110*00 

150*28 

124*80 

180*53 

179*01 

1867 - 



100*39 

107*52 

97*98 

100*95 

88*28 

85*89 

140*94 

118*48 

115-91 

1868 - 



60-37 

9203 

90-38 

185-59 

92-26 

104*68 

89*10 

142*55 

103*32 

1869 - 



131*13 

170-85 

175*50 

189-45 

100-03 

154*36 

138-98 

191*40 

208-11 

1870 - 



107*89 

121*79 

117-85 

14018 

130*09 

122*54 

136*81 

157*00 

139*36 

1871 - 



91*76 

* 95-88 

90*32 

115*47 

113*64 

1 83-73 

1 112*15 

f 105*26 

86*90 

1872 - 



97*50 

* 104-32 

97-91 

114 82 

97-34 

117-85 

1 121*18 

120*08 

80*60 

1873 - 



121*12 

121*05 

96*37 

112*59 

86*76 

125*14 

9511 

114*51 

76-19 

1874 - 



128*99 

125 21 

97*08 

92-62 

89*91 

132 03 

66*57 

120*76 

77*95 

1876 - 



86*96 

94*47 

88-14 

80*62 

92*71 

86*7 i 

71*71 

88*79 

71*01 

1876 * 



92*11 

78*54 

73-89 

60*64 

09*67 

71*89 

94*13 

88 04 

6622 

1877 - 



108*34 

121*50 

93-22 

87*69 

122*44 

110*22 

187*49 

119*98 

75*09 

1878 - 



140*02 

181*68 

140-20 

354*76 

160-79 

16*2*26 

200*07 

196*22 

162*32 

1879 - 



142*18 

149*67 

134-60 

246*03 

155*80 

140 84 

203*69 

173*47 

156*56 


1880 - 



104*76 

107*29 

104-19 

204*67 

119*42 

110*52 

137*04 

113*06 

124*54 


1881 - 



83*89 

100*60 

101-80 

160*61 

95*87 

93*99 

79*95 

90*81 

79*38 

* 

Standard. 

1882 - 



9*2*58 

99*29 

98-97 

101*67 

96*20 

99*19 

91*15 

104 38 

83*42 


1883 - 



106*66 

97*45 

97-32 

76*36 

97*21 

98*41 

101*89 

100*02 

103*56 


1884 * 



121*78 

96*23 

98-22 

62*96 

95*44 

09*83 

100*35 

95*82 

115*55 

1886 . 



109*53 

94*05 

80-25 

70*02 

05*02 

92*60 

111*81 

98*72 

112*43 

1886 . 



101*92 

100*46 

94-50 

100*14 

103*07 

96*00 

110*81 

1 125*52 

126*82 

1887 - 



99*35 

112*70 

127-99 

353*63 

1 11*01 

123*78 

107*40 

1 135 47 

143*56 

1888 - 



11 6*24 

128*64 

127-76 

158*01 

115*74 

143*74 

121*88 

$ 141*11 

154*22 

1889 - 

* • 


133*19 

116*26 

108-94 

105*92 

113*26 

135*35 

126*89 

1 147*07 

170*58 

1890 - 



324*48 

125*79 

122-49 

99*82 

106*56 

139*04 

101*18 

1 139*74 

149*04 

mi * 



324*43 

139*45 

137-66 

138*07 

114*31 

161*33 

97*74 

1 155.76 

149*38 

1892 - 

- 

- 

141*94 

125*99 

11489 

156*78 

125*10 

135*24 

129*10 

1 153*49 

196*54 




• 5 and 6 1 

) rod acts. 


f 4 prod* 

icta. 

t 

3 product!. 
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Table showing the Ratio of the Aggregate Prices of Agricultural Produce, &c. — continued. Agriculture and 

METEOROLOGY. 


1 

YEAR. 

Bellary. 

4. 

Salem. 

4. 

Ahmadabad. 

7. 

Bakkar- 

gunge. 

1. 

Rangoon. 

1. 

Toungoo. 

1. 

Price of 

Exchange 

on 

London. 

Australian 

Gold 

(Calcutta). 

Bar Silver 
(London). 

• 1861 


- 

119-29 

126-46 

113*00 

80-93 

120-50 

91-02 

86-97 

119-30 

125-24 

1862 

- - 


116-20 

124*46 

114*22 

87*54 

80-31 

104*16 

87-30 

118-82 

122-15 

1863 



137*81 

11044 

159-19 

95-14 

80-31 

82*22 

86-G3 

120-52 

122-15 

1864 



219*12 

100*57 

-j-224‘54 

101*17 

90-44 

74*40 

83-27 

119*79 

183-26 

1865 



220*29 

122*81 

200-22 

107-78 

90-44 

86*78 

84‘62 

119-55 

125*85 

1866 



245-67 

155-83 

150-42 

215-5G 

80 31 

107-72 

87-30 

118-57 

126*47 

1867 



301*05 

211-98 

144*72 

109-93 

100-37 

120-17 

85-29 

117-64 

119*07 

1868 



158*52 

154*56 

145*35 

119-47 

100-37 

97-66 

85 29 

118-09 

115-06 

1869 



109*77 

135*45 

196-81 

123*22 

110-43 

91*92 

86-29 

117*34 

118-14 

1870 



110*69 

113*43 

185-47 

103-86 

120-50 

100-78 

87*30 

117-84 

118*45 

1871 



*87-65 

*63*16 

f 185-59 

110-82 


— 

90-06 

117-84 

113-51 

1872 



100*98 

65-53 

i-105-55 

84-04 

78-01 

60-71 

00-66 

118-09 

119-68 

1873 



110*44 

100-02 

105-97 

90-45 

98-59 

60-82 

89-65 

116-38 

116-44 

1874 



101-19 

109*79 

98-69 

154-50 

125-90 

71-38 

91-67 

112-97 

114-01 

1875 



117*31 

100-33 

89-41 

118-01 

84-43 

79-98 

88-65 

112-00 

112-59 

1876 



103*59 

133*99 

95*07 

118-07 

80-31 

79*11 

91-33 

106-89 

108-42 

1877 



303*95 

299-18 

158*62 

153-78 

93-87 

105*08 

91-33 

111*51 

111-20 

1878 



241*87 

216-39 

200-44 

191-47 

120-72 

91-67 

94-02 

10494 

10411 

1879 



169*07 

157-27 

■ 

179-38 

188-66 

125-14 

119-82 

100-73 

96*66 

98-09 


1880 



114*15 

126-70 

99*44 

113-43 

107-58 

109*77 

97*71 

101*89 

101*79 


1881 



91*90 

96-93 

83-57 

76-41 

96-10 

86-11 

100-06 

100-31 

99-32 


1882 



98*85 

96*20 

109-79 

85-85 

90-74 

79-98 

100*06 

101*04 

102*25 


1883 



90*57 

88-97 

109-02 

109*41 

103*09 

107*65 

101*41 

97*88 

97*47 


*1884 



109*78 

98*56 

106-07 

136-78 

104-05 

133*38 

100-73 

98*85 

99*17 

1885 



122 44 

120*94 

98*54 

167*66 

88-75 

130-78 

106-78 

97-39 

97-93 

1886 



112*72 

111 00 

103*36 

143*57 

93-94 

130-67 

114-50 

90*45 

90*38 

1887 

m m 


102-68 

94*35 

123*40 

120-15 

10*2*69 

141*14 

115*51 

90*33 

39 99 

1888 

» » 


101*33 

99*08 

128*39 

126-39 

108*45 

169 94 

122*22 

86*80 

86*06 

1889 

m m 


109*64 

103*52 

128*28 

171*71 

108*54 

134*45 

126*2!j 

83*15 

83-28 

1890 

» 


112*05 

108*81 

120-02 

165 09 

111-82 

125-39 

123*23 

85*95 

86*56 

1891 



128*18 

135*81 

122*67 

146*29 

121-71 

138-23 

111-48 

93*74 

93*00 

1892 

m *• 

- 

174*41 

162*52 

125*93 

200*78 

126*80 

149*46 

123*23 

84*85 

83*90 
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and One of the most important produce markets in India is Cawnpore, which 
may therefore be taken in illustration of the bearings of the table. Here there 
are no less than seven commodities to be considered before we can see whether 
the prices at this centre have gone up or down. The seven are rice, wheat, 
barley, gram, jo war, bajra and arhar, or five cereals and two pulses. The base- 
line, that is, the mean prices ranging between 1880 and 1885, is derived from a 
rather wide series of fluctuations, namely, from 96| to 107J. The series 
starts in 1861 with a price 16 J per cent, above the quinquennial mean as above 
described, as there was scarcity over the North-West Provinces in that season. 
Next year, however, the prices fell to nearly 17 per cent, below the standard, 
and in the year after to 28^ per cent, in the same direction. The years of 
severe drought, are well marked by rises of nearly 71 pet’ cent, in 1869, and of 
81f in 1878. The normal was reached in 1881, and a period followed of five 
years of prices a little below the standard. Since 1887, however, rates have 
been continuously above to the extent of from 12f in that year to 39 \ per 
cent, in 1891. 'fake Raipur, again, as an example of the tract opened within 
recent years by the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur line. The first 20 
years of the period show only exceptional and temporary leaps above the 
standard, but from 1878 downwards the rise has been well sustained. It may 
be noticed that in 1877, whilst prices had more than doubled in Abmadnagar, 
one of the Deccan famine-stricken districts, and in Bellary and Salem were 
standing at thrice the standard rate, in Raipur they were 25 per cent, below 
the latter. On the other hand, in 1891 and 1892 railways connected the two 
tracts, that of plenty and that of dearth, and prices rose but little compared 
with the enormous fluctuations of the preceding time of scarcity. In the local 
reports on the season, some of which will be cited in the last chapter of this 
review, many instances are given of the equalizing influence of the present 
improved means of communication. The only point that remains to be noted 
is the general rise in markets taken from all parts of the country within a 
period varying from six to 10 years, from 1891-92. The upward movement is, 
of course, anything but uniform in degree, but in no place is there a tendency 
in the opposite direction. It is not suggested that the prices here dealt with 

aie those which the peasant receives for his produce, but the difference is not 

sufficient, especially now that the producer deals direct with the purchaser, to 
obliterate all the advantage of so large an increase. 

Leaving now the agricultural produce, we may pass to the columns treating 
of the fluctuations in the price of bullion in Calcutta and London, with the 
course of exchange, which is reproduced here, though in a different form, from 
what has been already given in the chapter on Finance. From 1881 downwards 
it tells its own story, but it is by no means certain how far the fall in the gold 
price of silver, or the rise in the silver price of gold, have respectively reacted 
upon the prices of either as measured in agricultural produce, and it is* with that 
factor alone that this present review is dealing. 


B. Meteorology. 

In tropical and sub-tropical tracts such as are comprised in India, where the 
population is mainly dependent on periodic rainfall for its resource's, it is super- 
fluous to dwell upon the great importance of the scientific collation of all the 
leading meteorological phenomena that are recorded throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Observations of the simpler features included under this 
head, such as rainfall, barometric pressure and temperature, had been recorded 
for several years before the Government of India placed the subject in the hands 
of specialists for uniform treatment on the most approved lines. In 1875, the 
Meteorological Reporter made a tour of inspection of the 84 principal stations of 
observation, with the exception of those on the west coast, with a view of placing 
them on a basis which would allow of the fullest inter-comparison of the infor- 
mation hitherto independently recorded at each. The different instruments 
used and methods of observation adopted, together with the uneven distribu- 
tion territorially of the stations, had hitherto rendered it impossible to make use 
of the registers in dealing with the meteorology of the country as a whole. 
The Government of India, accordingly, placed the whole system under the 

direction '' 
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direction of a central department from the year above mentioned, and after the At.kicoltuee and 
instruments in use had been duly harmonized or new ones supplied, as the Meteorology. 
case might require, the number of registering stations was gradually increased, 
and the daily weather reports sent by them promptly tabulated for immediate 
use in the local centres and in the head establishment of the reporter. The 
work of the department was not, however, confined to observations taken on 
land, and a valuable series of registers taken by captains of vessels in the Bay 
of Bengal, the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea, was obtained from time to time, to 
serve as the basis of investigation as to the origin and development of the 
violent local storms, cyclones, and hurricanes that prevail round the coast of 
India. The. efforts of the meteorological authorities were much encouraged by 
the emphatic testimony to the past and future value of the results of the system 
then in its infancy borne by the Famine Commission of 1880. The operations 
were extended to a system of storm-warning by telegraphic report in 1879, 
which was afterwards considerably developed along both east and west coasts, 
and, in other directions, special observations were obtained as to the possible 
connection between the snowfall on the Himalaya and its sister ranges to the 
north and west, and in view of the sudden floods that occur in some of the 
large rivers debouching into the Gulf of Cambay, the plan was set on foot of 
telegraphing to all towns on their banks news of any abnormally heavy fall of 
rain in their tracts of origin. Charts have also been prepared of the monthly 
observations of marine meteorological phenomena in the Bay of Bengal, such 
as the distribution of barometric pressure, the prevalent winds and marine 
currents. The occupation of Upper Burma afforded an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the predominant meteorologic features of a tract previously unknown, 
and three observatories, on the same system and with the same scope as those 
of the larger provincial stations, were established almost immediately after the 
annexation. In 1887 some changes in the working of the Department were 
made by the Reporter, based on the past few years’ experience of what observa- 
tion taken at the different grades of registering offices could, and what could 
not, be considered trustworthy. Thus the observation of radiation, both solar 
and terrestrial, was restricted to a few selected stations. The hour of transmis- 
sion of the daily .weather report was made earlier, in order to allow of the 
general results being published at Simla, Calcutta, and Bombay before noon ; 
the adoption was pressed of still greater uniformity in the matter of rainfall 
record, a question ot obviously vital importance to the higher work of the com- 
puting officers, and which the inspecting tours of the Reporter had found to be 
too often neglected, or left in incompetant or irresponsible hands. The 
elaborate scrutiny of the records of previous years had shown that much of the 
information regarding rainfall was such that no use could be made of it. For 
instance, in the Central Provinces a very important point has been left 
undecided on that ground, namely, the connection between the extension of 
forests and the fall of rain. The stations of observation were accordingly re- 
classified into three groups, according to the scope of their record. They range 
from the continuous and automatic operations of Calcutta, Lahore, Allahabad, 

Simla, Madras, and Bombay, to the simple observations telegraphed at 
8 o’clock every day to the three central offices. A local system of storm 
signalling was established in Bombay, the working of which, it is stated, 
has been much appreciated by the shipping and other commercial classes of the 
west coast. Since 1889, too, the publications of the Department have 
increased, both in scope and number, and every year sees some additions to the 
stations from which information is collected. In 1891-92 there were 165 of 
these in working order, and since then several more have been added. The 
reduction and discussion of the past year’s observations, terrestrial and marine, 
have been materially aided under the present centralised system, and receive 
adequate attention, not only from the specialists attached to the Department 
itself, but from experts in Europe and North America, to whom, under an 
arrangement approved by the Government of India, copies of the daily weather 
report, with its accompanying charts, are regularly forwarded. The interest 
and value of such information consists in a great degree in the fact that, for the 
first time, trustworthy and extensive data are thus made available for a 
large and varied tract, tropical in its general characteristics, and affected by a 
semi-annual system of periodic rainy seasons. The special publications of the 
officers of the Meteorological Department, irrespective of the ordinary and 
! 0,9. OO4 ' periodical 
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periodical reports prepared by them, have also been found of value in other 
parts of the world than that for the benefit of which they were primarily 
intended. It is true that in the present conditions under which the operations 
are conducted, the work of forecasting, especially as regards the character of 
the respective rainy seasons as a whole, is more restricted than it is found to be 
in some other centres of observation, but, on the other hand, it must be borne 
in mind that systematic control over a great number of stations has only been 
exercised for the last 17 years, a very short period in the meteorological history 
of a country, and that even in this brief space of time all that has been done in 
connection with what we may call the acute stages of meteorological phenomena, 
such as storms and cyclones, has borne fruit of the most substantial and satis- 
factory description. 

The Financial and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India show that 
the annual cost of the meteorological operations has been comparatively small. 

The charges for the last eight years are given in the marginal 
statement. The headquarters of the Department are at Simla, 
where, also, delicate actinometric observations are conducted 
under the immediate control of the Reporter. The two chief 
local centres are Calcutta and Bombay. In the last named, and 
in Madras, there are astronomical observatories under Mr. C. 
Chambers, f.r.s., and Mr. C. Michie-Smith, F.R.A.S. and f.r.s. 
(Edin.), respectively. The Madras institution, under the late 
late Mr. Pogson, has been distinguished for the discovery of 
sundry minor planets between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
with other astronomical data. It also gives uniform time to the 
greater part of India for railway and other purposes, and its longitude, deter- 
mined by the latest observations to be 80°. 14', 50-03" E. of Greenwich, is the 
fixed point of departure of the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, to be 
mentioned in a later chapter. The specialty of the sister observatory is terres- 
tial magnetism, for the registration of which continuous automatic machinery 
is kept at work. This institution also, as is befitting for that of an important 
shipping centre, devotes considerable attention to astronomical observations for 
the purpose of time-keeping, to the signalling of time in connection with navi* 
gation, and to the custody and regulation of chronometers for the Government 
of India, the Admiralty, and for private shipowners. 

In the year 1891-92, to take a sample of the working of this valuable depart- 
ment, there were four first class, 64 second, and 97 third class observatories. 
Of the four new stations opened during the year, two, one at Bijipur, and one 
at Tinnevelly, were established for the special object of obtaining meteorological 
information regarding tracts liable to occasional local drought, not sufficiently 
represented by the stations already in work. Two others, in the Nilgiri and 
Palnai hills respectively, were specially destined for astronomical observations. 
That is, to ascertain whether the atmospheric conditions were sufficiently 
superior to those at Madras to justify the establishment of the observatory at 
one of them. Their object was obtained after a year’s experience, and, though 
not within the exact scope of this review, it may be mentioned that the Palnai 
results surpassed those of the Nilgiris. Operations were extended also to the 
Nikobars, and those at Zanzibar were resumed ; whilst others were begun in 
Kashmer. In the State of Haidrabad, too, seven observatories were got into 
working order during the year, and five more in Upper Burma were at work in 
1892-93. In matters of detail, too, some improvements were made. Rain- 
gauges were supplied to many stations which had formerly received only those 
of obsolete pattern, and the periodical inspection of these instruments was made 
more systematic and generally efficient. Steps were taken to extend the obser- 
vations, which are likely to be useful at a future date in appraising the influence 
of forests on rainfall. The department has repeatedly recorded its appreciation 
of the valuable services rendered by the telegraph officials, several of whom, at 
important storm-warning stations, are in charge of the meteorological observa- 
tions. The extension of the telegraph system, in fact, has alone rendered the 
current record of observations possible. It was mentioned in the preceding 
part of this review that the Meteorological Department is one of those placed 
under the Revenue and Agricultural branch of the Secretariat of the Government 
of India. It has been specially fortunate, it may be added, in having been 
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directed sinee its establishment by two experts, such as Messrs. Blanford and 
Eliot, whose reputation is by no means confined to India, or even to the old 
world. 

It is not the place to enter into any description of the peculiar features of 
Indian meteorology which render the co-ordination of the data from every part 
of the country a matter of administrative necessity. Mention has been made 
ahove of the results in special instances, such as the cyclonic disturbances on 
both coasts, but hitherto the information accumulated is not enough to serve 
as the foundation of what is, perhaps, one of the main practical objects of the 
observations, namely, the forecast of the character of the periodic rains, 
especially those from the south-west. The estimates now published are becoming 
annually more valuable in this respect, but the question is not one of projection 
over the succeeding four-and- twenty hours, a period which suffices for the 
conditions of the western hemisphere, but of giving warning at a sufficient 
interval beforehand to allow of preparations being made by the State in all the 
various directions in which attention is required in case of a wide spread or even 
an intense local failure of crops. The science of meteorology thus enters very 
practically into the administration of a famine, a duty which may be now said 
to have passed in India beyond the empirical stage, chiefly owing to the steps 
taken with regard to it, as mentioned in the preceding section of this chapter, 
during the last ten or twelve years.* 


0 The relation between the density of population and the amount of rainfall and between the range of 
temperature and the house accommodation, is dealt with at pages 28 and 55 respectively of the Census 
Report for 1891, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FORESTS. 


Amongst the natural resources of India, next in importance to the produce 
of the field, comes, at all events in the present day, that of the wood. Outside 
the limits of the western desert there are few tracts in the country in which 
vegetation of more or less value cannot be got to flourish in profusion ; and, as has 
been shown in the last chapter, the field that here lies open to Forestry is by no 
means confined to the mere commercial exploitation of the timber growth, but 
is inextricably connected, except in a few favoured localities, with the agri- 
cultural welfare of the great masses of the people. Setting on one side the 
tracts in which special classes of valuable timber are found, the whole country 
may be said to be, potentially, a vast expanse of jungle, either of scrub at the 
worst, or of the small timber to the use of which the native architects have in 
the course of ages adapted their ideal. The abandonment of cultivation for a few 
years in any part of the plains or table-lands is enough to prove this. Culti- 
vation has been, in fact, carved out of the jungle, and in the old leases granted 
to colonists in many, if not most, provinces, whether by the British authorities 
or their predecessors, one of the main conditions imposed, or, practically, the 
essential part of the agreement, was that the grantee should “ clear the jungle,’* 
and settle cultivators on the space thus rendered available. In the process of 
time the scrub or other growtli was cleared to such purpose that the supply of 
fuel was too often exhausted and the village left almost entirely dependent on the 
cow-dung cakes, dried in the sun, which ought to be bestowed on the land in 
a more efficient form than that of ashes. The subsidiary question as to the 
effect of the denudation on the rainfall is one that may be considered still 
open, so far as the plains are concerned, since the results of the re-afforesta- 
tion that has been taken in hand of late years are not yet sufficiently manifest 
to allow of a. conclusion on the subject ; but, as regards the beneficial action of 
a fair growth of vegetation over the gathering-ground of the streams and 
rivers that take their rise in the lower ranges and uplands, there can be nn 
doubt. Where such a growth is already in existence or can be established, the 
water received in the course of the sudden and violent storms characteristic of 
the Indian rainy season is retained in the soil, instead of running off at once 
in destructive floods and freshets. The supply is thus of longer duration, and 
the spring level in all the country below is gradually raised. 

_ Systematic conservancy of forest growth is of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion into India, and it has, accordingly, a very great amount of lee-way to make 
up before it can overtake and outstrip the centuries of maltreatment to which 
what should be the natural forest areas of the country have been subjected at 
the hands of both intelligent agriculturalists and improvident wild tribes, each 
hacking and hewing at will for their respective purposes. Even in the 
present day we find the latter class dependent upon a system of tillage which 
no forest can suffer and live unharmed. A patch of jungle is cleared, and the 
timber and brush left to dry where it fell. Fire is then called into play, and the 
ashes of the dead wood, worked by hand into the virgin soil, help in producing 
a prolific crop of some small grain or other, on which the family that cleared 
the patch subsists for the year. In the more advanced tribes, a second year’s 
crop is got off the sapae patch, but, as a rule, the family moves on to fresh 
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woods, and ieaves the abandoned clearing to the recuperative forces of nature. Forests, 

In 10 years or so, the new growth is sufficient to invite a second destruction. 

In the plains, again, in addition to the growing scarcity of firewood, the question 
of grazing- is gaining prominence. Every village contains a considerably 
larger number of cattle than it can maintain in a thoroughly efficient state, and 
many of the animals, therefore, are driven to the village common, to pick 
up their bare living on the scraps of grass that are to be found there. In 
some tracts, of course, there is still abundance of waste land of this quality, 
whilst in others nearly every rood has been brought under the plough, and the 
cattle actually required for that operation and for the milk supply of the 
farmers, are selected from the ruck and kept on a higher standard of diet. 

Everywhere the superfluous and the weaklings, if there be no market in the 
neighbourhood, are turned out to die what is there considered to be a natural 
death, or at least one that involves in the Brahmanic system no religious 
or moral reprobation. . The exports of hides, amounting in value to 
Rx. 48£ millions in the last. 10 years, tell of one side of this question, whilst 
the agricultural statistics, incomplete as they are admitted to be at present, 
tell of the steady increase in the herds from which these exuviae are collected 
by the village menials. The provision of adequate grazing, therefore, for 
these necessary adjuncts of Indian rural life, come practically within the 
province of forest conservancy, and the waste land available for the purpose has 
to be administered on a system that will ensure a sufficient supply of grass 
of the best quality the land is capable of producing. 

There remains the question of timber, of which India possesses a large and Timber, 
valuable variety. It is not the place to enter into a description of the distri- 
bution of this State property, beyond the mere mention of the chief items of 
the long list to be found in the Forest Manuals and other professional and 
commercial works. The first place is held by the teak, which is found at its 
best in Burma, especially in the Upper Division, and on the south-west 
coast, in Kanara and Malabar. It is also the most prevalent and valuable 
product of the forests at the foot of the Ghats in Bombay, and along the 
Satpura and Vindhya ranges, as far as the middle of the Central Provinces, 

Here it meets the Sal, which, however, is more specially found in the sub- 
Iiimalayan tracts of the North-West Provinces. Oudh, Bengal, and Assam. In 
the Himalayas themselves the cedars and other conifers form the bulk of the 
timber, and in the lower ranges, again, such as the Khasi in Assam, and those 
of Burma, various pines are prominent. In the north-east, of Assam and in 
the north of Upper Burma the Ficus elastica, or india-rubber tree, prevails. 

The sandal wood flourishes all along the southern portion of the Ghats, 
especially about Mysore and Coorg, where, too, as well as in Upper India, the 
blackwood is found. A valuable tree, known as the Padauk, is at present, 
restricted almost entirely to the Andaman Islands, with a scattering in Lower 
Burma. There are many other timber trees that are in general demand in 
different parts of India, but the above are the best known outside that country. 

There is also the universally-found bamboo, and in the north-western tracts the 
equally useful rattan. 

Before entering upon the subject of the area under forest it is as well to Administration- 
dwell briefly upon the system of administering the lands thus classed. This is 
regulated, in the main, by the provisions of an Act of the Governor General’s 
Council, passed in 1878. The land that is dealt with as forest is thereby ' 
classed as reserved or protected, and, in some parts of the country, also as village 
forest. Where the land is not already treated as forest under former arrange- 
ments, it is notified as having been selected for the purpose, and an inquiry is 
thereupon made into all rights and privileges exercised or claimed over it by 
villagers, asabody, or by private individuals. When these have been disposed of, 
the land is demarcated and boundary marks are set up. In the case of reserved 
areas, as the name implies, the control of the State authorities it more com- 
plete than in the case of protected or other classes of land assigned to forest, 
and it is in such areas alone that systematic conservancy can take full effect. 

Iti consideration of this, the local Acts dealing’ with the forest land in Madras 
and Burma recognise hut one class of forest, that in which the reservation is 
complete. The provisions of all the Acts relating to forests provide- for the 
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preservation and management of such lands, the control of forest produce as 
therein defined, when in transit, and the levy of duties thereon. For each 
forest a working plan, in more or less detail, is prepared by the trained agency 
of the department, and by this the treatment of the produce is regulated. In 
regard to the rights of the surrounding population, above mentioned, due 
regard is paid to the economic requirements, the customary privileges, and the 
class prejudices of certain communities, so far as these are not incompatible 
with efficient conservancy. In order to provide for the recognition of such 
difficulties, and to estab'lish, as is often not an easy task, a modus vivendi 
between the two interests, the investigation is usually entrusted to one of the 
Revenue staff of the tract in question, who is in a position to hold the balance 
true. Once the tract is made over to the Forest Department, the scientific 
and technical administration passes to the trained officer in charge of the 
circle ; but in all questions of general administration, in which the reasonable 
interests of the local public are concerned, the two departments have to work 
in consultation with each other, particularly where the forest land is mainly 
reserved with a view to the satisfaction of the every-day wants of the rural 
population, such as in the case of firewood and grazing tracts, in regard to 
which the Government of India has issued special instructions. 

The a dmini stration of the forests of India is conducted, as just mentioned, 
through a staff partly consisting of trained officers recruited in England, partly 
through an executive establishment provided locally. The arrangements in 
Madras and Bombay are to some extent detached from those immediately under 
the Government of India, but the general working throughout the country is 
supervised by an Inspector General attached to that Government. The superior 
staff consists of officers in charge of circles, known as Conservators, with their 
deputies and assistants. Most of these are now trained in forestry in Europe. 
Until 1885 it was the custom to send the candidates selected by competition to 
undergo a course of forest instruction in Germany, or at Nancy, in France. 
In that year, however, a special branch of forestry was instituted at the Indian 
Engineering College, at Cooper’s Hill, to which all selected candidates are 
attached, and make excursions at different times to inspect the practical working 
of what they have been learning, either in the United Kingdom or on the 
continent. On passing out of this course, the officer is attached to some forest 
head-quarters in India, until he has acquired a competent acquaintance with 
the vernacular language of the people with whom he has to deal in the course 
of his active duties. He is tested, also, in his knowledge of the revenue and 
forest law of the province, and is thus started fully equipped for work under a 
Conservator. In addition to the superior staff, thus constituted, there is a large 
executive body consisting, necessarily, of natives of India. Some of these are 
trained for the higher and more responsible duties at the Forest School, an 
institution established in 1878, at Dehra Dun, in the North-West Provinces, on 
the suggestion of Sir D. Brandis, a late Inspector General, and the founder of 
much, if not most, of the present system of forest administration in India. 
This institution opened with a course of practical training, but in 1881 theoretic 
courses were added, and in 1884, the whole passed under the control of the 
Inspector General, as an Imperial undertaking. Instruction is devoted chiefly 
to the class who are ultimately to be employed as rangers, but the curriculum 
has been expanded, so that members of the controlling staff appointed in India, 
on the one side, and the protective, or forester grade, on the other, can both 
derive advantage from it. The course includes, not only forestry, in its more 
extended signification, but forest law, elementary botany, mineralogy, surveying, 
physics, and mathematics. The subordinate agency differs, necessarily, in both 
number and duties according to the nature of the forest tract. Where, as in 
the Bombay Presidency, the forests are to a large extent patches in the midst 
of cultivation, a numerous establishment has to be employed. Where, on the 
other hand, the forest consists of large and continuous stretches of uninhabited 
jungle, protection is a task of comparative ease. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in the former the class of men required is more difficult to obtain and to 
supervise than in the latter, where the friction with the outside public is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The next point is the area under forest. This, as previously explained 

consists 
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consists practically of two classes of forest, the reserved and others. The Forests. 
following table gives the former during the last decade in square miles : — 


PROVINCE. 

1881-82. 

1883—84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. ^ 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

Madras - 

1,182 

2,870 

2,737 

4,239 

4,081 

7,175 

Bombay - ----- 

9,789 

9,398 

9,505 

9,803 

10,339 

10,318 

Bengal - -- -- -- - 

4,236 

4,635 

4,972 

4,987 

5,195 

5,211 

North-West Provinces 

3,326 

3,331 

3,390 

3,608 

3,591 

3,768 

Pan jab - 

1,160 

1,022 

1,068 

1,535 

1,694 

1,715 

Central Province ------ 

19,430 

19,429 

19,434 

20,052 

39,708 

19,680 

Assam “ 

2,066 

2,314 

2,332 

3,310 

3,472 

3,612 

Berar - -- -- -- - 

1,394 

1,635 

1,546 

1,542 

2,072 

1,256 

Uoorg - -- -- -- - 

234 

233 

239 

241 

241 

113 

Ajmer - -- -- -- - 

122 

139 

144 

139 

139 

139 

Burma, Upper ------ 

- 

- 

— 


- 

1,059 

„ Lower ------ 

3,274 

3,759 

4,471 

5,091 

5,574 

5,615 

Total - - - 

46,213 

48,765 

49,838 

54,547 

1 

56,10G 

59,743* 


* Including 82 square miles in British Balochistan. 


Though the areas in the various provinces have not uniformly increased, the 
general result lias been the expansion of the forest area by 29 per cent, in the 
period in question. The comparison cannot accurately be carried into the total 
area controlled by the Forest Department, because the protected and unclassed 
land fluctuated to a considerable extent on the record, without, possibly, any 
material change in the actual administration. In Madras, for example, over 
2,000 miles were transferred in the last year quoted from one category to the 
other. In the Central Provinces, again, where the division is into those which 
are put permanently under forest and those which can be, in part, given out for 
cultivation when necessary, it has been found that a good deal of the latter is 
likely to be required within a short period, in consequence of the expansion of 
the population. In Upper Burma the process of reservation is going on as 
rapidly as possible, and no less than 1,024 miles were notified last year. If the 
whole of the controlled laud he taken into consideration, the area, which was 
71,972 in 1881-82, was 114,966 miles in 1891-92. Concurrently with the 
reservation, or as far as possible, at the same rate, the settlement is carried on, 
and demarcation follows settlement. Between two and three thousand square 
miles, too, are surveyed on large scales every year by the Survey of India, and 
the results are of the greatest service in making out the working plans 
mentioned above. As to these plans, the general system is to expedite, as far 
as possible, a uniform method of improving large tracts, and locating fellings 
therein, without waiting for the scientific detail that will be put in force when 
the whole tract has been brought into line, in respect to exploitation. Where 
the produce is of especial value, or where the problems to be solved are 
peculiarly intricate, from an arboricultural standpoint, the more elaborate course 
is, necessarily, advisable from the beginning of operations, hut it is not so in 
the case of ordinary forest tracts, where the produce is not in urgent or 
pressing demand. 

The provision of grazing area in 1891-92 seems to have been liberal enough Grazing, 
in most provinces. In Bengal, for instance, where 769 square miles out of 
5,211 were open, the average incidence was one animal to 600 acres. In the 
North-West Provinces, the percentage open varied from . 70 in the northern 
0.9. p p 3 circle 
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circle to 48 in the central. In the Panjab, 72 per cent, of the total controlled 
area was open, not only to cattle, but to the class departmentally stigma- 
tised as “ the browsers,” namely, camels, goats, and sheep, the chief enemies of 
good conservancy. In Ajmer, as in the previous year, nearly the whole area 
was thrown open, in consequence of the drought in this province and Rajputana. 
In Madras the system of placing village waste assigned for forest under partial 
conservancy was abandoned in favour of reservation, certain portions being 
opened in rotation, primarily for the benefit of the agricultural cattle of the 
villages immediately adjacent, and, then, if there be'room, for outsiders. Ihe 
Local Government also issued instructions that where the area already placed 
under forest control might turn out insufficient to provide for the legitimate 
needs of the cultivating population in this respect, additions were to be made 
to the reserves. In the Central Provinces, as in the Panjab, about 70 per cent, 
of the gross area was open to grazing of all kinds, but, as compared with 
previous years, browsers were excluded from a considerably larger proportion. 
The Bombay forests, with the exception of the Ghat tracts and the Satpurn 
range, consist very largely of land more adapted for grass and brushwood 
than for timber, and as the reserves are often scattered widely over cultivated 
plains, the arrangements that have to be made for the grazing needs of the 
public are peculiarly hard to devise and then to supervise. Some modification 
of the current rules were made during the preceding year, and brought into 
effect in 1891-92, but as a large area was thrown open to free grazing, in con- 
sequence of the prevailing drought, the working, wherever it could be tested, 
was reported to be satisfactory. In connection with the question of grazing 
lands is that of protection against trespass and pilfering of forest produce. 
The former is prevalent in the plains, and the latter, as may be supposed, 
amongst the tribes who have hitherto been allowed the free range of the forest 
for any purpose that suggests itself to them. In considering the following 
table, accordingly, due weight must be attached to the fact that until within 
the last fifteen years or so, trespass and the destruction of young growth, quite 
apart from taking dry wood, nuts, honey, or other produce of the forest, were 
not treated as offences at all throughout the greater part of the area which now 
furnishes the bulk of the calendar. 


Total Number of Forest Offences Returned. 


Province. 

1883-84. 

1886-86. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1 

1801-92. 

Madras * 

1,136 

2,414 

3,099 

4,011 , 

7,087 

11,636 

Bombay -------- 

3,808 

6,207 

8,217 

[10,140 

12,689 

17,787 

Bengal 

2,229 

1,363 

2,383 

2,644 

2,163 

1,944 

North-West Provinces ----- 

714 

363 

873 

806 

928 

869 

Panjab 

1,266 

2,184 

1,823 

1,986 

2,120 

1,963 

Central Provinces ----- 

10,191 

8,841 

7,081 

8,664 

8,080 

8,047 

Berar 

381 

422 

387 

381 

416 

373 

Assam 

131 

130 

333 

448 

334 

431 

Ooorg 

8 

22 

8 

13 

13 

30 

Ajmer - 

67 

123 

238 

236 

239 

139 

British Baloohistan - 

32 

00 

49 

8 

84 

160 

Lower Burma 

260 

316 

403 

1,240 

950 

1,320 

Upper „ 


- 

21 

146 

. 198 

362 

Total - - - - 

19,203 

22,536 

24,914 

30,633 

36,300 

43,061 


A few lines of comment may be given to this table. Every year, it will be 
noticed, added to the tale of offences, either prosecuted or compounded. In 
the first year the Central Provinces contributed half the total. Next year, a 
third only, and Bombay above a quarter. The latter Presidency then took the 
place of the former, and kept at a third and over till the last year dealt with. 
The greatest gap is between 1890-91 and the following year, so it is worth 
while to take the return by provinces. In Madras, not only was the number 
of eases of trespass swollen by, the bad season, which had left little forage 
outside the reserved area, but the local authorities expressed an opinion that the 

operation 
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operation of the lav? had been very insufficiently supervised by the forest officers Forests 
in some districts, so that a good many prosecutions were initiated by their 
subordinates on inadequate grounds, or even on no grounds at all. In Bengal, 
the large number of cases compounded were from the Sundarban tract, where 
this method of checking offences has been found more suitable than prosecu- 
tion. In the North-West Provinces, the main point noticed locally was the 
decrease in the proportion of convictions. There were two districts only in the 
Central Provinces in which the Chief Commissioner considered that attention 
was required, especially as to preventing abuse in the matter of compounding, 
a power that may easily become the means of oppression if not carefully 
watched. In Lower Burma, the feature of most importance, apart from the 
spread of the habit of compounding, was the light fines occasionally inflicted 
for setting fire to parts of the forest, accidentally, through negligence, or other- 
wise. In Assam, this offence appears to have been thought a subject for 
compounding, a view which is anything but in accordance with the general 
rule. . The other provinces present no special feature of interest in the return, 
except Bombay, which has the rem;irkable characte ristic of compounding a 
greater number of cases than are dealt with by either method in the whole 
of the tract under the Government of India. The Inspector General attributes 
this result, partly to the greater efficiency of the local subordinate establish- 
ments, and partly to the character of the forest areas in the Western Presidency, 
which has been mentioned above. The reserved areas are, to a great extent, 
surrounded by a populous and purely agricultural country, so that cattle are 
constantly on the move in and out, especially as the greater part of the reserves 
are not fenced, at least in the northern division which furnishes the bulk of 
the cases. The attention of the Local Government, however, was attracted to 
this point in connection with the return for 1890-91, and measures were in 
progress at the end of the period under review to prevent abuses arising out 
of injudicious and over-zealous application of the provisions of the law regard- 
ing the compounding of forest offences. 


The valuable work being done every year in the way of repairing the damage 
resulting from previous generations of misuse, forms an interesting portion of 
the annual reviews, but want of space prevents ils adequate treatment here. 
The existing growth is too often far below the capacities of the soil and climate 
simply owing to the reckless use made of the forest in former years. A good 
deal is done in the way of thinning and eradicating the creepers and under- 
growth that prevent the choicer specimens of timber from doing their best, 
whilst planting and selection are carried on at other parts of the forest. The 
protection of the forest against fire, the danger from which is always imminent 
in the dry season, is another duty which occupies a good deal of the energy 
and time of the department, with results that appear to be, on the whole, 
successful. 


Plantation and 
Thinning. 


In respect to the demand for forest produce, we may indent on the trade Trade in Forert 
returns for the following table of the exports of a few of the chief articles of Produce, 
commerce that come into the above category : — 


ARTICLE. 


Caoutchouc 

Shell Lac 

Lao Dye *■---« - 

Outch and Gambier ... 

Cardamoms • - • • • 

Myxabolams • • • - * 

Sandal, ebony, &c. - 
Teak 

Total Value 
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Forests. The market varies, it appears, very considerably from year to year for several 

of the products quoted, but, on the whole, the last few years have been decidedly 
above their predecessors. The most important items in the list are teak, cutch, 
shel-lac, and, especially of late, myrabolarns. These last go chiefly from 
Bombay to the United Kingdom, Austria and Germany. The cutch is shipped 
from Burma and Bengal, and the United States took in 1891-92 to the value of 
about Rx. 93,300, whilst the United Kingdom’s share was Rx. 14,400. Caout- 
chouc shows the same features as cutch in both port of shipment and destination. 
Bombay and Madras share the greater part of the sandal wood trade, which is 
conducted principally with China and France. Teak finds its way from Burma 
and Bengal to the United Kingdom, the Cape and Gibraltar. Bengal has prac- 
tically the monopoly of shel-lac, and sends it mainly to the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Amongst the products the export of which show a 
falli ng tendency, cardamoms go chiefly from Bombay. About a third 
passes to the United Kingdom and Germany, whilst the rest is taken by Asiatic 
countries, such as Persia, Arabia, Baghdad, and Aden. 

Finance. In conclusion, the financial position of the forest operations requires a few 
lines of comment. In the chapter on finance in general it was stated that the 
net revenue from this source was growing annually into importance, and the 
following table, which gives the net figures from the departmental, uot the 
general, returns indicate the share taken by each Province in the growth : — 


Net Financial Results, by Provinces. 


YEAR. 

Total. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North-West 

Provinces and 

Quail. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

Borar. 

Burma. 

Lower. 

Upper. 






Rx. 

Rx. 

«, 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1871-72 - 





156,959 

18,434 

55,238 

3,373 

6,083 

200 

32,549 


5,471 

39,318 

- 

1873-74- 





347,418 

13,873 

46,649 

4,009 

74,188 

12,098 

28,243 

* 

17,691 

59,332 

— 

1875-76 - 





287,226 

8,583 

45,453 

5.560 

52,738 

35,292 

35,285 

- 153 

14,128 

90,336 

— 

1877-78- 





250,978 

- 1,531 

38,381 

16,331 

47,418 

16,308 

36,188 

3,317 

16,928 

74,485 

— 

1879-80- 





225,656 

7,664 

44,772 

17,378 

32,337 

16,914 

48,416 

3,161 

19,699 

42,670 

— 

1881-82 - 





324,713 

20,349 

65,894 

23,912 

14,988 

17,204 

67,587 

69 

8,063 

108,158 

— 

1883-84- 





414,799 

36,697 j 

93,893 

30,652 

56,950 

25,703 

, 55,871 

1,188 

! 15.144 

■ 

129,145 


1885-86 - 





413,079 

26,068 

152,682 

22,703 

48.698 

17,404 

59,146 

- i,m 

10,061 

87,291 

— 

1887-88- 





419,992 

24,571 

108,857 

20,743 

41,671 

10,902 

54,043 

4,042 

22,268 

118,020 

17,572 

1889-90- 





720,105 

39,639 

136,709 

37,057 

75,101 

127,686 

45,974 

12,237 

26,399 

180,187 

153,227 

1891-93- 



- 

• 

672,283 

36,996 

135,319 

36,623 

77,330 

37,980 

55,598 

6,860 

31,282 

153,20!) 

95,344 


* Assam was separated from Bengal in 1874 only. 


Burma and Bombay, it appears, now account for Rx. 383,900 of the total of 
Rx. 672,200, or 57 per cent. The latter and several other Provinces show over 
double the revenue of 10 years ago, and in nearly all the increase has been large. 
Improvement in management accounts for much of this result, and a good deal 
of the rest is attributable to the extension of the grazing operations of the 
Department, with the demand for sleepers that accompanied the activity in 
railway construction that has characterised the decade. 

The details given in the general accounts of the Government of India show 
the nature of the receipts and the proportion borne in the total by each of the 
items in the different Provinces. The following table accordingly summarises 
these results. 


ABSTRACT of Forest Revenue and Expenditure in 1891-92. 



Berar revenue Is not Included here, though it Is given in the departmental returns. t Including sandalwood, Ex. 12,222, and commutation fees, Itx. 11,113. 

X Including Rx. 22,287 on account of forest surveys. 
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Forests It be observed that the proportion borne by the revenue from timber 

varies from 15 per cent, in the Central Provinces to 84 per cent, in Lower 
Burma. In the Upper Division of the latter Province the proportion is 74, and 
it exceeds 60 per cent, in both Assam and the North-West Provinces. In 
Bengal and the Panjab it falls to between 40 and 50 per cent. Bombay shows 
57 per cent, from this source, and Madras just below the quarter. The average 
for the whole of the returning Provinces is 52 per cent. Firewood and charcoal 
yields 14| per cent., and grass, &c., 13 per cent., with 15 per cent, from bamboos, 
sandal-wood, and miscellaneous produce. 


ff 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MINES AND FACTORIES. 

In comparison with its vegetable resources, tbe mineral wealth of India Mines and 
stands by no means high in the present day. In one respect, however, they FACT0BUis - 
have reached an assured position in the industrial and commercial development 
of the country, and there are indications of still further advance, both in that 
and in other directions. The aid of the geological survey has been called into 
investigate the possibilities of the various coal-bearing and metalliferous tracts 
from a practical point of view, in supplement of the scientific inquiries that fall 
within the sphere of their more strictly legitimate duties. The result has often 
teen to encourage exploitation, on the one hand, whilst with equal frequency, 
perhaps, on the other, the observations of trained agency have sufficed to con- 
demn prospects that to the uninitiated seemed full of hope. From an economical 
point of view, again, it is in every way desirable that some means should be 
found of diverting a portion of the masses of labour available in India from the 
land, to which their attention is now almost entirely devoted to other means of 
livelihood, and one of the less difficult modes of approaching this most difficult 
problem is by the opening out of large industries of a character not too far 
removed from that of the traditional occupation of the people. In order to 
establish such undertakings on the scale that alone will be of any material 
benefit, to the class in question, steam-power is necessai'y, so that the develop- 
ment of the coal-mining industry must go, as far as possible, hand in hand with 
that of the aggregation of labour in factories. It is as well, accordingly, to 
treat of the two classes of employment more or less in connection with each 
other, in a single chapter. The first subject, then, that will be here reviewed 
is that of the mineral resources of India. 


Mining, &c. 

The chief mining interests in India at the present day are those ip the coal 
deposits of the central and eastern parts of the country, in the gold-fields of 
the Mysore plateau, and, though to a minor extent, in the petroleum yield of 
certain widely-scattered strata in Baloohistan, the Panjab, Burma, and the 
extreme east of Assam. The investigations of the geological surveyors in 
Tenasserim in 1891 justify the expectation of a remunerative exploitation of tin 
in the Maliwun tract, if the enterprise be backed with enough capital to start 
work on the most efficient system. The same may be said with regard to the 
copper that is to be found in parts of Sikkim, which were also examined during 
that year. The Ruby Mines of Upper Burma were worked by the private com- 
pany to whom the rights were leased a few years back, but not apparently with 
much success. The sum of Rx. 20,000 due 10 the State on account of the 
second instalment of the rent payable for the concession was not paid, but the 
local report states that the relations between the company and the native miners . 
were cordial, without further comment. The iron industry is now conducted 
on a large scale at Barakar in Bengal only. 

The Bengal Iron and Steel Company showed a return in 1891 of 4 per cent, 
on their capital, and in 1892 of 10 per cent. The working of last year showed 
a general improvement, and not only was much of the preceding year’s stock 
of pig iron sold off, but the whole current output, except 2,672 tons, found a 
market. Castings also went off very well, and the economy in cost of 
production made the Company confident of being able to work up to their 
U1 0.9. q q 2 contract 
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contract amount. Smelting on a small scale goes on in parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Ghat tracts of Bombay and in Salem and the surrounding districts 
in Madras, but the pursuit is languishing, owing to the cheapness and quality of 
the imported article. 

The coal mining industry, on the other hand, is decidedly lively. The 

marginal table gives the imports of 
foreign coal, together with the output 
of that from Indian mines, during the 
decade and for alternate years of the 
10 years preceding 1881-82. A com- 
parison of the two shows how much more 
rapidly the native product is gaining 
ground than the foreign, and also, that 
the fluctuations in the latter are far 
more violent than those in the former. 
By far the greatest output is that of 
the Bengal mines, which yield about 
three-fourths of the whole. There 
were no less than 77 of these establish- 
ments at work in 1891-92, out of a 
total number of 87. The output was 
returned as 1,747,000 tons. In the 
Central Provinces there are two mining 
concerns, Warora and Mohpani, which 
yielded in the same year 141,736 tons. 
This is about the same output as is 
returned from the Singareni works in 
the Nizam’s territory. The Umaria 
works, which have been open since 1884, and the Dandot mine in the 
Panjab, which in 1891-92 attained its fifth year, each produced between 
60,000 and 70,000 tons. Some 10,000 tons came out of the Khost mine 
in Baloehistan, and the Assam output, from Marglierita, amounted to 
154,000. As regards ownership and working, the two largest concerns 
in Bengal are in the hands of the East Indian Railway, that is, of the 
State, whilst the rest are worked by private agency or Companies. The Warora 
and Umaria works in the Central Provinces and Rewah respectively, are also 
State concerns, and Mohpani is worked by a Company. The Panjab and 
Baloehistan mines are connected with the North-western line, also State property. 
The three Assam mines are all in the hands of a Company. The coal from 
these last is said to be the best for steam-vessels that has yet been put on the 
Indian market, and the quantity available has been rapidly increasing of late. 
As an outlet for the surplus labouring population now massed on the land, the 
present condition of the coal industry is insignificant, since only about 25,000 
persons are returned as employed in Bengal, and about 10,000 in all the rest 
of India. The output of 1891-92, taken at the local average selling price, was 
estimated to be worth about 3 4 rupees per ton. The foreign coal imported in 
the same year bore a returned value of 16 97 rupees for the same quantity, or 
nearly five times the price. Obviously, therefore, the efficiency of the latter 
must be very much greater than that of the native product to bring the con- 
sumption up to one-third of the latter. But in the case of coal carried far 
ihlaud the cost of transport must be compared as between the Bengal and the 
foreign coal. The former cannot compete, it appears, with foreign coal delivered 
by sea to Bombay and Sindh, but it has driven out a great proportion of 
the latter from not only Bengal but from Burma also. It is also making its 
way in Ceylon, Java and the Straits Settlements. It may be added, moreover, 

. that the examination of the coal- bearing strata of India is not yet complete, and 
that there is a prospect, therefore, of fresh discoveries rich enough to repay the 
establishment of extensive works. The raw material is even now found in many 
parts besides those above mentioned, but not in sufficient quantities to attract capi- 
tal. The researches into the mineral oil-bearing strata liave not been as yet satis- 
factory in their result. In Khattan, near the Sibi-Harnai line, the borings made 
within the last eight or ten years yielded about 400,000 gallons, but showed signs 

of 
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of exhaustion. 


Fresh borings were made higher up the line, but the yield has Mines and 
not hitherto been encouraging. In Makum, ACT0EIES ' 
where the concession has been given to the 
Assam trading company, which also works 
the coal mines, borings were more success- 
ful as to quality, though the quantity is 
still too small to return a profit. The 
Burma wells continue, therefore, to be the 
most prolific. The best at present dis- 
covered are in the Magwe district, at a 
place which takes its name (Yenan-gyaung) 
from the oil found there. There are wells 
also on the opposite side of the Irawadi, 
higher up, in the Pakokku and Minbu 
districts. The conflicting claims of the 
Burma oil company, the Lepel-Griffin 
syndicate, and the local Burman workers, 
were settled in 1891-92 ; the area in ques- 
tion was demarcated and subdivided into 
blocks for working purposes, and the State 
wells made over on lease to the Burma Com- 
pany. The opening for this popular illumi- 
nant can be appreciated from the figures 
given in the margin. The principal gold 
hate of Mysore, so that they are excluded, 
strictly speaking, from a review that is 
concerned with British territory alone. 

The available statistics, however, are of 
sufficient interest to justify their quotation, 
so a short table containing them has 
been inserted in the margin. In 1890, a 
sudden wave of gold-mining fever reached 
Calcutta, and 46 companies were floated 
within a few months. Not a very large 
proportion of the nominal capital was ever 
paid up, and the return of gold amounted, 
in the aggregate, to about an ounce. The 
El Dorado in question was situated in the Chutia Nagpur and Eastern hills of 
the Central Provinces, where washing for gold in the mountain streams had 
been known to have been fitfully conducted for generations. It does not appear 
probable that the attempt to work the supply by means of speculation will be 
renewed at present. There is little else in regard to mining that need find 
place in this review. We may pass on, accordingly, to the second section of 
the chapter, namely, that relating to manufactures. 






Mineral Oil imported. 





Quantity. 

Value. 

187 5-7 G 


. 

. 

Gals. 

623,864 

Rx. 

44,937 

1878-79 

- 

- 

- 

3,775,674 

271,711 

1881-82 

- 

- 

- 

9,883,019 

504,033 

1883-84 

- 

- 

- 

13,883,838 

561,716 

1885-86 

- 

- 

- 

21,311,942 

851,828 

1887-88 

- 

- 

- 

31,421,559 

1,274,476 

18S9-90 


- 

• 

53,390,153 

2,478,826 * 

1891-92 

- 

* 


58,109,283 

2,363,140 


From United. 
States. 

Russia. 

1881-82 

. 

. 

_ 

Gals. 

8,493,345 

Gals. 

1884-85 

- 

- 

- 

26,026,503 

— 

1887-83 

• 

- 

- 

25,038,C20 

5,035,785 

1891-92 

- 

- 


27,163,793 

28,333,635 

mines 

of India 

lie in the 

protected 


Year. 

Quantity 
of Gold 
extracted. 

Net value. 

Royalty paid 
to the 

Mysore State. 


Oz. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1837 - 

15,403 

82,704 

4,135 

1888 - 

33,034 

1 3,059 

9,652 

1889 - 

73,049 

439,315 

21,965 

18u0 - 

108,621 

577,973 

27,000 

1891 - 

130,429 

702, 2G5 

35,113 

1892 - 

163,1SS 

989,770 

49,038 


FACTORIES. 

T he development of handicrafts into industrial enterprise on a larger scale Factories. 
is a task that in India has to struggle against more difficulties than the 
exploitation of the mineral resources of the country, since social prejudices have 
to be taken into consideration, in addition to the physical conditions. Mining 
on the scale and by the methods introduced by foreign management, is a com- 
plete innovation, and having a blank page 10 work on, had only to initiate a 
groove into which the required contingent of the mass of unskilled labour could 
be diverted, and which it could be trusted to follow under proper traiuiHg aud 
supervision. Skilled industry, on the other hand, has prevailed for generations 
throughout the community, and, like everything else in India, has been 
crystallised into traditional forms, indissolubly bound up with the social 
system. 

From the earliest days following the Aryan settlement in India of which any 
historical trace cau be discovered, the handicraftsman lias been relegated to an 
inferior social grade compared to that occupied by the professions of war and 
religion, by agriculture and by trade. It was owing to the development of the 
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needs of the gradually expanding community that the class termed by the 
Brahmanic leaders of Aryan civilisation the Shudra, or menials, arose from 
amongst the mass of the agricultural colonists, and the structure of the village 
community to this day, wherever it has been maintained in a more or less 
complete shape, most clearly indicates that the function of the artisan was to 
minister to the needs of the lords of the soil. Thus, every village tended to 
become self-supporting. The carpenter, weaver, potter, oil-presser, blacksmith, 
and goldsmith, are integral portions of the village community. The leather- 
worker is attached to the same body in another capacity, that of helot, 
and lives outside the village site, properly so-called, in a contiguous hamlet. It 
is out of place to follow the evolution, as wealth spread, of the finer handicrafts 
for which India became famous in later centuries, but there is no doubt that the 
system of indissoluble hereditary bondage of a family to a single means of 
livelihood had as much to do with the perfection of the method employed as 
with the isolation of the worker, and the suppression of the co-operative spirit, 
which, by the specialisation of separate branches of an industry, alone renders 
enterprise on a large scale practicable. Such enterprise, indeed, is really the 
product of the present generation. It lias had beyond a doubt an appreciable 
effect on two or three sections of the rural artisan community who formerly had 
the monopoly of the village market, but, on the other hand, the rest have hitherto 
successfully defied competition, and, in the present conditions of Indian life, 
are likely to do so for years to come. In a previous chapter it has been ex- 
plained that in many, if not most cases, the village functionary is remunerated 
not in cash, but either by a grant of the village laud, or by an annual contribu- 
tion of the produce of each holding. It is difficult, therefore, for outsiders to 
undersell the carpenter, or the potter, or the goldsmith. But it is different in 
the case of the oilman and the weaver. In the previous section of this chapter 
it was shown how rapidly the importations of mineral oil are increasing, so that 
evidently the locally made vegetable illuminant is being displaced by the 
cheaper but more dangerous foreign product. The oilman, however, is usually 
a man of resources, and if he lias not enough land to live on, he possesses 
cattle, which he either lets out to ply for hire, or utilises in a tour to select or 
collect for the foreign market the seeds that lie used to employ in domestic 
manufacture. The resources of the weaver are more restricted. He often has 
land, but his traditional employment unfits him lor tillage, so, in some parts of 
India at least, he lets his plot to others, and lives on the rent thereof. But, to 
look at his case from another point of view, it is by no means certain that the 
vast importations of cotton yarn and piece goods from abroad, and the increasing 
production of such commodities in India, with which we shall have to deal im- 
mediately, have had the detrimental effect upon the home-weaver that is often 
■presumed to have been the case. Something will be found on this matter in 
the concluding chapter of this review, in which the general condition of the 
various classes is considered. It is proved from the old records that at least a 
hundred years ago the weaver was the first class to feel the pinch of famine in 
a season of severe drought, and this was long before the competition of European 
goods had become a material factor in the situation, as England itself, the great 
exporter of cotton fabric, had not then got out of the Luddite stage of its indus- 
trial history. Then, again, the returns of inland trade show the very large and 
brisk movement of yarn from the places of import or manufacture to the 
interior. In 1891-92, for instance, twist and yarn entered the provinces to the 
value of Rx. 4,068,830 in excess of the value of that which left them, so, as some 
use was probably found for the surplus, it is safe to assume that the home 
worker has discovered that by weaving by hand the superior yarn he can get from 
the factories, he produces a fabric that meets with favour in the eyes of his 
customers of the village in regard to its price, strength, and durability. In 
concluding these general remarks on what is at present, as it has always been, 
the principal handicraft of India, it must be reiterated that in the eyes of Indiau 
society there is a certain degradation attached to the occupation of working in 
either textiles or leather, so that, as an outlet for the surplus population now 
thrown upon the land, the development of these industries cannot be regarded, 
save in very exceptional circumstances, as likely to benefit more than the lower 
labouring and the menial classes, and will not affect the class that looks solely 
to the occupancy of land for its living. 

We pass on now to the textile industries, so far as they have been developed 
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into what may be called factories, and may begin with cotton, as the most Factories. 

important. In 1891-92 there 
were 127 cotton mills in India, 
of which 87, as stated in the 
last chapter, were in Bombay. 

The first mill was started in 
1851. In 1878 there were 58; 
nine years later, 97 ; and in 
1890-91, 125. The marginal 
table gives the main figures for 
the last 10 years regarding 
these factories. The statement 
of the capital employed is ad- 
mittedly approximate only, as 
often the return for one or two 
mills is not published in time 
to be incorporated in the general 
table. The number of hands 
employed is insignificant, com- 
pared to the masses of labour available. As regards the distribution of the 
mills, the Bombay Presidency includes 65 in the capital and 22 in the interior. 

In Madras town there are four, and six elsewhere in the Presidency. The eight 
in Bengal are all in or near Calcutta. Three of the four in the North-west 
Provinces are in Cawnpore. In the Panjab, Delhi has two at work. The 
Central Provinces have four, and the rest are scattered over the rest of the 
country. The comparison between the spread of locally-made fabrics and 
yams and that of foreign manufactures belongs more properly to the subject 
of trade, as the imports of the two together constitute about 4 7 per cent, of 
the total value of the trade in that direction. But a few lines here on this point 
will not be out of place. Unfortunately, the output of the local mills cannot 
be given, as no return is available on the subject, so the relative spread of the 
internal demand must be ignored. 

The following table, however, shows that, as compared with 1880-81, the 
imports of piece goods have not risen of late years at the same rate as might 
be expected if the demand had continued on the former scale. 





Number 

of 

Mills. 

Appproximatc 

Capital 

Invested. 


Number of 




Hands. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1881-82 



62 

Ex. 

6,847,100 

52.231 

14,386 

1,550,944 

1882-83 

- 

- 

G2 

6,645,200 

53,624 

15,116 

1,654,108 

1883-84 

- 

- 

74 

8,107,700 

61,836 

16,251 

1,895.284 

1884-85 


- 

81 

8,221,700 

61,596 

16,155 

2,037,055 

1886-86 

- 


89 

8,484,900 

71,577 

16,548 

2,19S,545 

1886-87 

- 

r ! 

90 

8,209,600 

72,590 

16,926 

2,202,602 

1887-88 

- 


97 

8,996,500 

80.515 

18,840 

2,375,739 

1888-89 

- 


108 , 

9,536,600 

92,126 

22,156 

2,670,022 

1889-90 

- 


114 

10,157,800 

99,224 

22,078 

2,934,637 

1890-91 

- 


125 

10,005,300 

111,998 

23,845 

3,197,740 

1891-92 

- 

■ 

127 

12,000,000 

117,922 

24,670 

3,272,038 
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Proportional Variation, 1880-81 = 100. 

Twist and Yarn. 

Piece Goods. 

Twist and 
Yarn. 
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Goods. 

Twist and 
Yarn. 
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Goods. 

Foreign 

Imports. 

Indian 

Exports. 

Foreign 

Imports. 

Indian 

Exports*. 







Lbs. 1 ' 1 

Yards* 

Lbs* 

Yards.* 





1880^81 


• 

- 

- 

- 

45,877 

1,776,507 

26,901 

30,385 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1881-82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40,762 

1,624,452 

30,786 

29,890 

89 

114 

91 

9S 

1882-83 

- 


- 

- 


44,859 

1,642,800 

45,378 

41,534 

98 

169 

92 

137 

1883-84 

- 


- 

- 


45,379 

1,724,096 

49,877 

55,564 

99 

185 

97 

183 

1884-85 



- 

- 


44,799 

1,734,098 

65,897 

47,908 

98 

245 

98 

158 

1886-86 



- 



45,915 

1,743,378 

78,242 

51,528 

100 

291 

98 

170 

1886-87 



- 



49,014 

2,155,713 

91,804 

53,360 

107 

341 

121 

176 

1887-88 



- 



51,542 

1,839,118 

113,451 

69,435 

112 

422 

103 

228 

1888-89 


- 

- 



52,587 

2,126,553 

128,907 

70,244 | 

115 

479 ■ 

120 

231 

1889-90 



• 



46,382 

1,997,283 

141,950. 

59,462 

101 

528 

112 

196 

1890-91 





■ - 

50,971 

2,014,443 

169,275 

67,639 

111 

629 

113 

223 

1891-92 



** 


- 

50,404 

1,882,884 

161,253 

73,351 

110 

599 

106 

241 


Almost the same may be said about the movements of twist and yarn. On 
the other hand, the exports of the latter, made in India, have advanced to 
about six times the quantity sent out in 1880-81, though, if we were dealing 
with the period that has elapsed since the close of the year with which this 
review concludes, the prospects might not he so favourably set forth. The 
exports of piece goods of the same class have also more than doubled. 
bj9?9* QQ4 
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The next industry to come under notice is that of jute, which is practically 
confined to Calcutta and a few other places in Bengal. The first mill was 
established in 1857, but most date from 1874 downwards. The following table, 
on the same lines as that given above in the case of cotton mills, shows the 
chief statistical facts connected with this enterprise, which is one of the most 
important in the country. 


YEAR. 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Approximate 

Capital 

Employed. 

Number of 

Hand!*. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 







Rx. 




1881-82 


- 

- 


21 

2,310,380 

40,551 

5,655 

90,755 

1882-83 





20 

2,337,000 

42,797 

5,633 

95,737 

1883-84 





23 

2,507,000 

47,869 

6,139 

112,650 

1884-85 





24 

2,697,000 

51,902 

6,926 

131,740 

1885-8G 




- 

24 

2,697,000 

47,640 

6,683 

126,964 

1886-87 





24 

2, 847, 000 

49,015 

6,911 

135,593 

1887-88 





25 

3,044,500 

56,007 

7,380 

146,302 

1888-89 





26 

3,019,500 

59,722 

7,819 

152,667 

1889-90 





27 

3,021,500 

00,030 ; 

8,104 

158,326 

1890-91 




- 

27 

3,132,000* 

62,739 

8,204 

364,215 

1801-92 



* 

- 

27 

3,132,000* 

66,333 

8,695 

174,156 


* Probably nearer Rx. 3,400,000, 


The returns of trade show that the progress of the export of the manu- 
factured article has been more rapid 
than that of the raw material. The 
marginal table, which gives the figures 
in their proportional form with reference 
to those of 1880-81, as above, speak 
for themselves. Though the claim 
occasionally heard, that Dundee has 
been transported to the banks of the 
Hughli, may not be more than a hyper- 
bole licensed by the poetry of commerce, 
still there is little reason why it should 
not ultimaiely become a fact in the jute 
trade that the fibre is worked up within 
easy distance of the place of pro- 
duction into the form in which it is 
to he used. The low prices of 1890-91 
resulted in a considerable contraction of 
the area placed under the fibre in the 
succeeding year, but the prices of 
- 1891-92 were the highest known, and 
the export of the manufactured article continued its upward course. 

Amongst other nascent, industries must be mentioned that of paper-making, 
which is flourishing in Bengal, and making way in Poona, Lucknow and 
Gwalior. There are now eight mills, employing about 2,700 hands, with 
something under half-a-million of capital engaged. The outturn and variation is 
increasing annually, and the quality is improving. It is worth mentioning that 
the whole of the paper, amounting to something over 300 tons, required for 
the last census, was supplied by local firms. There is also a sign of interest in 
woollen and leather manufactories. Clothing for the police and native soldiery 
is being more and more obtained from the mills at Cawnpore, Dhariwal and 
Bombay. The miscellaneous concerns that are in operation are numerous. 
Out of a total of about 1,400, nearly 400 were cotton presses, 274 saltpetre- 
factories, and 76 aerated-water concerns. Rice-mills and indigo factories 

numbered 


YEAR. 

— 

Jute Exports. 

Raw Jute. 

Manufactured Jute. 

Quantity. 

X’rlce. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1830-81 

. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

1881-82 

- . 


129 

128 

80 

97 

1882-83 

- 


178 

149 

127 

131 

1832-'J4 

- - ‘ 


121 

117 

121 

118 

1884-85 



144 

115 

158 

130 

1885-86 

" * ^ 


134 

111 

122 

100 

1886-87 



143 

124 

123 

102 

1887-88 



1G6 

153 

142 

154 

1883-89 



182 

201 

190 

227 

1880-90 



176 

220 

180 

247 

1890-91 



208 

193 

188 

219 

1801-92 



147 

174 

203 

222 
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numbered 54 and 55 respectively. The silk industry is confined to a few Factories. 
large concerns in Bono bay and Calcutta, and to minor establishments in the 
interior of Bengal. The average number of persons employed in these under- 
takings is considerable, but the return is not complete, and the same remark 
applies to them as to the cotton industry, that in spite of the great actual 
increase in the number, the proportion of the latter to the total that might 
profitably be diverted to such means of gaining their livelihood is insignificant. 

At the same time, the prospect of all the more important of the industries 
that have been mentioned above is favourable, and with the improvement in 
the coal supply, may be expected by 1901-2 to show a very material increase 
in their sphere of action. 

In concluding this subject a few words are necessary regarding the legislative 
regulation of labour in factories, a matter which has been under discussion 
during the latter portion of the decade. The conditions under which the Indian 
factory hand labours are, as may be easily supposed, substantially different 
from those by which his compeer in the temperate zone is affected. To pre- 
vent abuses, however, an Act was passed in 1881 on the subject, and since the 
ensuing year the amendment of the provisions has been frequently under con- 
sideration. A Commission was appointed to inquire into the matter in 1890, 
and on the report that resulted from their investigations an amending Act was 
passed in 1891. The enactment in question did not come into operation until 
the beginning of 1892, so no review of its results can be given in this work. 

The principal modifications effected under it, however, may be stated. In 
the first place, the number of hands employed which bring a concern under the 
definition of a “factory ” was reduced by one-half, or from 100 to 50, with a 
special provision for action with regard to those places which might be found 
to require inspection or regulation, though they employed no more than 20 
hands. Then, the hours of employment for women were reduced to eleven, and 
in factories where a system of shifts is not in force, women are prohibited from 
working before 5 a.m. and after 8 p.m. In respect of children, the prohibition 
of work before and after those hours is absolute. Rules for intervals of rest 
formed part of the scheme. The minimum age of employment of children was 
raised from seven to nine, and the definition of “ child” was modified, so that 
it now includes persons under 14 instead of those under 12 only. It is also 
enjoined, finally, that children should be employed for no more than seven hours 
daily. There are other provisions in the Act regarding Sunday labour, intervals 
of rest for men, as well as for women, water supply, ventilation, cleanliness, and 
other sanitary precautions. In order to see that the provisions of the Act are 
observed, two Inspectors are appointed, whereof the one lias charge of Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, and the other Bengal and the North-West Provinces. 

The Bombay report states that under the former Act children were more 
largely employed than before, that the number of accidents was much the same 
as in the preceding year, that the inspections were duly carried out, and that 
no prosecutions were found necessary in the case of any of the 115 establish- 
ments inspected. It may be mentioned that in consequence of a temporary 
depression in trade there was a compact made by the Bombay Mill Owners 
Association to close for eight days in every month for about a quarter of the 
year, after which operations regained their normality. The local inspection of 
boilers, & c., resulted in no incidents out of the common. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Thebe are few, if any, of the wider subjects with which this review is 
concerned that are furnished with so complete a statistical background as 
that of the general trade of India, more especially the section of it that is 
carried on by sea with foreign countries. The elaborate series of returns 
in which information on this important topic is to be found have been 
systematically prepared on a uniform plan for a much longer period than is 
usually accompanied by this desfrable condition in cases where the adminis- 
tration, as in India, is obliged by circumstances which it has to some extent 
to mould by its initiative, to be continually enlarging its sphere of action 
and survey. The statistics themselves, moreover, have the advantage of 
passing every year through the hands of an expert whose attention is 
mainly devoted to the subject, and his review of the annual transactions 
represented by them is reproduced and presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is superfluous, accordingly, to dwell at length on the matter in 
this review, great as may be the temptation to linger a while in this oasis in 
the dry plain of Indian statistics. It will bo sufficient, therefore, if only 
the chief features of this trade be discussed, so far as they fall within 
the period with which we are immediately concerned. This period, it 
must be observed beforehand, stops short of the very peculiar variations 
that have characterised the past 18 months or so, which have to be dealt 
with in the review for 1892-93, a return that will follow this docennial 
number within a few weeks. 

It has been hinted above that a distinction may be drawn, in respect to 
the quality of the returns, between the information regarding the trade by 
sea and that overland. The latter section has not been brought under 
systematic registration for more than a few years, and the great increase of 
railway traffic, the opening of new navigable canals, and difficulties in the 
way of obtaining a complete record of the trade that comes from the north, 
either by the Himalayan passes or through the Nipal Tarai, place these 
returns for the present on a different footing from those of the sea-borne 
trade. Added to this is the fact that the former are collected and com- 
piled, not in the Department of Finance and Commerce, like the others, 
but in that of Revenue and Agriculture, from which the returns annually 
issue without comment, owing to the absence of a trained statistical 
establishment of a strength to adequately deal with such a mass of detailed 
matter. 

To begin, then, with the sea-borne trade, the following table shows its 
total value since 1881-82, subdivided according to its direction and the 
distance from India of the countries with which it is conducted : — 

VALUE os' the Total Trade op India, 


tfBAi). : 

1881-82. 

1883-81. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

1889 90. 

1891-93. 

•— •{££,: : : 

Rx. 

00, 436, 155 
29, 697,618 

Ex. 

68,157,811 

32,864,878, 

Rx. 

71,133,060 

32,634,529 

Ex. 

78,830,408 

33,065,700 

Rx. 

86,660,990 

32,589,751 

Ex. 

84,155,045 

37,900,806 

Total - - 

90,133,773 

101,012,189 

103,668,195 

111,890,168 

119,246,741 


■ - 

83,068,198 

28,528,770 

89,186,397 

1 31,390,637 

84,989,501 

32,664,979 

92,148,279 

32,468,626 

105.306,720 

31,678,469 

111,46^,278 

35,522,052 

Total - - 

111,591,068 

320,577,034 

117,554,480 

124,000,005 

137,045,179 

146,982,330 

Total /Foreign - 

Trad«\Coasting - 
# 

143,504,353 

58,421,388 

157,343,708 

64,245,515 

156,123,167 

65,099,508 

170,978,747 

05,524,325 

192,023,710 
04, 26-', 210 

; 1 U 

I 195, 615, *23 
72,788,858 

Total - - 

201,725,741 

221,589,223 

221,222,676 

230,503,072 

256,291,020 

268,404,181 
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The meaning of the figures is pretty plain. We may remark, in passing, 
that the coasting trade has not increased by more than a quarter, -whilst 
that with foreign countries shows an increase of about 36 per cent., and 
again, that the import trade has grown faster than the export, in both the 
foreign and the coasting branches. To take the foreign trade separately, its 
growth will be appreciated from the following table, which starts from the 
average of the years 1835-40 as a base : — 


Trade akd 
Commerce. 


Comparison of each Branch of Foreign Trade with the Average of 1835-40 (=»100). 


Head. 

1841-42. 

1851-52. 

1861-62. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 


1 MercLandise - 

. 

157 

246 

[ 

449 

64fi 

988 

1,397 

Imports 

Treasure - 

- 

78 

215 

638 

494 

483 

628 

1 

l Total 

- 

132 

2S6 

i SOg 

sgl 

826 

1,150 


^Merchandise - 

- 

125 

179 

328 

571 

740 

977 

Exports j 

Treasure - 

- 

205 

366 

272 

588 

438 

1,309 

1 

l Total 

- 

127 

184 

327 

571 

734 

984 


|* Merchandise - 

- 

135 

200 

241 

594 

817 

1,10 7 

Total j 
Trade! 

Treasure - 

- 

91 

230 

602 

503 

479 

694 

I 

L Total 

- 

129 

20!+ 

1 

399 

5$2 

770 

1,050 


The import trade, as compared with that of the period taken as a standard, 
has increased elevenfold, or, if the 50 years only be considered, where 
100 rupees’ worth was imported in 1841-42, there was 874 rupees’ 
worth brought into the country in 1891-92. The exports have grown less 
rapidly, and show but just under tenfold in the first case, and about 777 to 
100 in the other. The treasure transactions, however, may as well be 
excluded, owing to the speculative ventures of the last few years. The 
results then are, that for every 100 rupees’ value imported at the 
beginning of Her Majesty’s reign, India now imports nearly 1,400, whilst 
for the same value exported, the corresponding figure is 977. Limiting the 
case to the half-century, the final figures, those for 1891-92, will be found 
to be 891 and 782, respectively, for imports and exports. There is another 
point, also, in which this table is instructive, and that is, the relation 
between the two sections of inward and outward trade. This is not a 


matter with which it is proposed to deal in this review, as it has been so 
often investigated elsewhere, but it may be observed that the ratio of the 
excess of exports over imports, taking treasure into the calculation, has 
decreased in the 50 years by over a third. The great leaps, it appears, 
have been, in the case of both branches of trade, in the fifties and eighties. 
Counting treasure, the large importations between 1851 and 1861 disturb 

this sequence in that branch of trade, but in 

Merchandise. p £“^ t of both instances the transactions between 1881-82 
Tjub> mwomikuw a nd i89i_92 show the largest proportional 

ImpQrta ' Export3 - o t an Irina*: increase of any of the decades. The marginal 

i 88 i _82 . ioo ioo 38 note deals with this period alone. The upward 

iSo I uo los io course of both imports and exports is well 

IK ‘ i« 128 22 marked, but it is more pronounced in the case 

1891-92 - 142 j32 34 of the former. As to the balance of trade, the 

average of the decade gives about 22 per cent, in favour of India, with, as it 
appears, a slight falling tendency. It may be remembered that the 
fluctuations of exchange with countries having a gold standard were 
abnormal in 1890-91, leading to a complete dislocation of the course of 
trade. Throughout 1891, however, the rupee pursued its downward flight, 
to the extent of some 12 per cent., varied by occasional, but very slight, 
fluctuations. Thus, in the former year the importation of bullion as well as 
merchandise increased very largely, and exports held back, whilst in the 
last year with which we are dealing, the latter, both of goods and bullion, 
0 . 9 . k b 2 were 
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Tkade and were stimulated, and imports languished. The strong demand for Indian 

Commerce. wheat in Europe somewhat helped to restore the balance, but, on the whole, 

the trade suffered a considerable check, and the imports are much as they 
were in 1889-90, instead of continuing at their former rate of expansion. 

Shipping. The next point to treat of here is the component parts of the two 

branches of trade, but before taking up this it is as well to devote a small 
space to the figures relating to the shipping engaged in the foreign trade. 
The following table gives the principal features of the variation since the 
opening of the Suez Canal. 

Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade. 



TOTAL. 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Year. 

Entered . 

Cleared. 

Tonnage of Vessels Entering. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Bengal 

Madras. 

Burma. 

1868-69 - - - 

5,639 

2,135,961 

5,904 

2,281,310 

830,585 

* 

608,011 

404,364 

260,630 

1871-72 .... 

6,188 

2,282,853 

6,401 

2,363,244 

632,100 

* 

803,023 

493,372 

359,753 

1875-76 - 

6,259 

2,629,9:3 

6,201 

2,842,158 

721,081 

• 

814,043 

582,525 

512,574 

1879-80 - - - 

6,072 

2,763,621 

6,088 

2,939,466 

725,990 

141,568 

856,192 

528,731 

511,140 

1881-82 • 

6,460 

3, 63!, 248 

6,282 

3,736,638 

1,053,324 

126,738 

1,142,018 

593,703 

716,465 

1885-86 • 

5,253 

3,6-10,687 

5,301 

3,653,902 

1,140,368 

267,463 

933,092 

671,744 

628,061 

1889-90 ... - 

5,282 

3,658,181 

5,391 

3,657,405 

1,081,615 

268,198 

965,053 

689,363 

643,652 

1891-93 - 

5,686 

4,308,375 

5,4 72 

4,283,276 

1,384,205 

401,830 

950,087 

858,733 

713,520 


* Inoluded under Bombay. 


The only point to notice specially is the growth of the tonnage. In 
1868-69 the average was about 379 per vessel entering, whilst in 1891-92 
it had risen to 758, or more than doubled. 

We now turn to the figures relating to the principal articles of trade. It 
is desirable, in considering these, to exclude the transactions of the 
Government in regard to stores and treasure, and to consider only the 
private trade. The following table shows the values of the goods in ques- 
tion at three periods in the decade. In the two last columns the ratio of the 
middle and the last years respectively to the first is given. 


VALUE of Chief Articles of Private Merchandise. 





1881-82. 

1880-87. 

1801 -02, 

Am compared with 1881 -82 
= 100. 


1886-87. 

1891-92. 

A.— Import h. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 



Total Imports 

- 

- 

63,31 4,06$ 

69 , 744,781 

&/, 340, tig 

449 

439 

1* Cotton Piece-good* 

- 

- 

20,422,860 

25,355.795 

21,591,120 

1*24 

120 

2. Cotton Twiat and Yarn * 

- 

- 

3,222,065 

3,318,377 

3,614 019 

103 

100 

3. Haul ware 

- 

- 

020,613 

805,397 

1,238,004 

138 

208 

4. I run - 

- 

- 

1,414,384 

1,782,990 

2,321,284 

ISO 

164 

5. Tin - 

- 

- 

160,715 

267,878 

264,331 

136 

112 

6. Copper - 

- 

- 

1,467,40*2 

1 994,008 

2,089,024 

158 

156 

7. Coal * 



079,932 

1,241,887 

1,313,403 

127 

124 

8. Precious Stones 


- 

204,890 

151,030 

142,304 

5< 

48 

9. M inoral Oil - 


- 

430,458 

1,210,007 

2, 200, BOO 

111 

501 

10. Raw Silk 


- 

740*211 

780,702 

1,203,007 

105 

108 

11. Silk Pi*cc goods - 


- 

1.106,048 

1,102,074 

1,453,407 

105 

131 

12. Woollen „ 


- 

1,121,097 

1,528,805 

1,702,031 

136 

157 

13. Refined Sugar 


- 

1,242,189 

2,054,041 

2.510,803 

165 

203 

14. Salt .... 


- 

509,067 

768,987 

027,963 

135 

no 

Id. Wine, Beer, and Spirit* - 


- 

1,308,072 

1,450,773 

1,142,01)5 

111 

101 

16. G4d . - . 


- 

4£s6, 3(j2 

s,8ss,ss 8 

4,41 8,939 

38 

8s 

17. Silver - . .. 

! - i . 


• 

6,466,389 

8,319,761 

10, 60 s, 733 

i£7 

464 
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VALUE of Cuief Articles of Private Merchandise — continued. Trade and 

Commerce. 






1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

A s compared with 1881-82 
= 100. 








1886-87- 

1891-93. 

B. — Exports of Indian Produce. 
Total Ea ports - 

$£>999M6 

gO , 4 43,474 

Hi , 

40g 

431, 

1. Raw Cotton - 

■ 

- 

- 

14,936,059 

13,468,429 

10,754,312 

90 

72 

2. Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

- 

- 

554,829 

878,288 

1,132,182 

158 

204 

3. Cotton Twist and Yarn 

- 

- 

- 

1,368,836 

3,336,861 

5,771,033 

244 

422 1 

4. Hides and Skins 

- 

- 

- 

2,029,819 

2,811,291 

2,367,043 

138 

117 

5. Raw Wool 

- 

- 

- 

814,551 

899,552 

1,013,864 

110 

124 

6. Manufactured Wool 

- 

- 

- 

196,683 

85,932 

94,788 

! 44 

48 

7. Opium - 

- 

- 

- 

12,432,142 

11,077,669 

9,562,261 

89 

77 

8. Tea 

- 

- 

- 

3,609,136 

4,727,992 

5,968,129 

131 

165 

9. Oilseeds- 

- 

- 

- 

6,054,099 

9,198,560 

12,208,458 

152 

202 

10. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

- 

5,030,302 

! 4,869,815 

6,848,493 

97 

136 

11. Manufactured Jute 

- 

- 

- 

1,096,027 

1,151,858 

2,513,100 

105 

229 

12. Wheat - 

- 

- 

- 

8,604,081 

8,625,864 

14,380,462 

100 

167 

13. Husked Rice - 

- 

- 

- 

8,249,577 

8,764,809 

13,296,792 

106 

161 

14. Millets, &c. - 

- 

- 

- 

108,640 

187,748 

491,300 

173 

452 

15. Gold - 

- 

- 

- 

42,1,0$ 

656 , 1,93 

1,703,137 

- 

_ 

16. Silver - 

* 

■ 

- 

i, 0 S 7 , 33 9 

4 , 06!,, 023 

1,433,049 

98 

47,5 


Here we find the increase in the value of the imports to be 39 per cent, imports, 
over that in 1881-82, but as compared with the year 1890-91 there was a 
decrease of 3 - 5 per cent. In reviewing the detail, Mr. O’Conor points out 
that the increased values of several of the articles does not counterbalance 
the Tall in those of such important goods as railway material, cotton manu- 
factures, sugar, and a few others. Especially as regards the predominant 
article under the head of cotton manufactures, namely, grey shirtings, does 
he show that the prices in the Calcutta market stand lower than they have 
done for 20 years. It is not worth while, however, discussing the details of 
this single year, because the returns for the succeeding year have super- 
seded them, and show the fall to have continued long beyond the period 
with which this review has to deal. The general course of the 10 years, 
therefore, is what is in question. Taken from this standpoint, the table 
shows a very marked increase in the value of certain goods which may be 
taken to denote an increased purchasing power or a higher standard of 
living. Eor instance, there is a noteworthy increase under the heads of 
refined sugar, of raw silks, of woollen fabrics, and of the metals which 
experience has shown to be in greater demand throughout the middle and 
lower classes, according to the improvement in their material circum- 
stances, one mark of which is the substitution of brass or copper for 
earthenware in the household cooking, drinking, and similar utensils. 

There is also to be noted the astonishing increase in the importations of 
mineral oil, of which mention was made in the last chapter. Other items 
will be seen in the list to have increased to a somewhat less degree. In 
connection with the bad trade mentioned in the preceding paragraph, again, 
it may be observed that in comparison with 10 years ago there is no article 
of general us§ that shows any falling back. Even cotton piece-goods are 
20 per cent, in advance, whilst the relatively 'slow rate of increase in the 
case of coal and salt has received an explanation in the foregoing portions of 
this work. 

Before leaving the part of the table that is concerned with imports. Countries 
it is worth while to add a few lines as to the countries from which India exporting 
receives its supply of the goods selected for mention in the return. To In ia ‘ 
begin with, the class of goods that furnish some 43 per cent, of the total 
imports of merchandise, it seems that the United Kingdom supplied 99 per 
cent, of the Piece-goods in 1881, and 98 in the last year of the decade. 

0.9 . r k 3 Italy 
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Italy and Holland are her competitors at a vast distance. Twist and Yarn 
show but a slow progress, possibly owing to the great increase in the local 
out-turn mentioned in connection with the factories in the last chapter. 
The United Kingdom maintains its position, however, with from 97-^ to 98 
per cent, of the trade, Austria being the nearest to it, with from 1 J to 
l-i per cent. As to Hardware, which is the next article in the table, the 
case is somewhat different, for it appears that though the mother country 
sends by far the greater portion of the imports, instead of the 96 per cent, 
credit to her 10 years back, she has now but 83. Germany has suddenly 
come up to 6, and Belgium to 4 per cent., neither of these two being found 
in appreciable amounts in the earlier returns. Austria, again, has risen 
from less than f to over 3-| in the 10 years. Like hardware. Iron has 
largely increased as an article of import in the decade. The United King- 
dom accounts for 82 per cent., instead of over 99. Belgium is the 
competitor of most note, with 16f per cent., and has risen into notice since 
1881. It has also entered into the race as to Copper, though here it is 
below Hong-Kong, with 14-| per cent., and Australia with 4. The United 
Kingdom still holds three-fourths of the trade in this article. Tin, on the 
other hand, comes almost exclusively from the Straits Settlements, and 
England sends only 2| per cent. Coal requires but little comment. England 
sends 97 per cent., as it did 10 years ago, and Australia shows a rather 
reduced supply. The unmanufactured jewelry that is the only article of 
merchandise that shows a falling off, from the figures of 1881-82, consists 
almost entirely of pearls from the Persian Gulf, so the trade is naturally in 
sympathy with the season, and the latter is very uncertain. Next comes 
Mineral oil, which is supplied almost entirely by the United States and the 
Caspian works. The latter has but recently entered the market, but in 
1891-92 the cheapness of the product, which appears to have an attraction 
beyond that of quality, raised the imports to more than those from the 
western hemisphere, which had previously supplied about 93 per cent, of 
the whole. Raw silk is almost entirely from Farther India and China. It 
has risen from Rx. 750,000 to Rx. 1,263,007 in the 10 years. In the case of 
Silk piece-goods, the United Kingdom returns 46 per cent, and Hong-Kong 35. 
France shows a considerable falling-off. Three-fourths of the Woollen fabrics 
that reach India are from the mother-country, but 10 years ago her share 
was 94 per cent., and Germany and Austria have appropriated the bulk of 
the difference. Mauritius still supplies two-thirds of the Refined Sugar, the 
import of which has doubled in the decade, but within five years that island 
sent three-fourths. Germany is again tho chief rival, and FIong-Kong, too, 
with Java and the Straits Settlements, supplies the rest, but their share is 
not what it was before Hamburg stepped, in. In the matter of Wine, 
Spirits, and fermented liquor, England and Scotland account for 81 per 
cent., against 88 previously. France sends 8 per cent., against ten years 
back. Germany and Belgium are both gaining. The importations of gold 
and silver necessarily vary a good deal from year to year, according to 
exchange, and the trade of the year with the country owing a debt to 
India. The United Kingdom supplies, as a rule, the bulk of the gold, 
though Australia exceeded it in 1881-82, and Hong-Kong approached it 
unusually near in 1891-92. More than half the white metal imported in 
the decade has been from the mother-country, but China, and, on several 
occasions, the United States, have joined in the trade to a considerable 
extent. The former remitted 23|- per cent, in the last year quoted, and the 
States sent, in 1886-87, 8f per cent, of the imports of that year. 

We pass on to the exports. These are, as might be expected, more varied 
than the trade in the other direction. The first place was taken in 1891-92 
by wheat, which generally alternates with rice in that position. The third in 
order is also one of the great agricultural products of the country, namely, 
oilseeds. Haw cotton comes next, and opium stands fifth. The sixth 
and seventh places are occupied by jute and tea respectively. Last of the 
larger items come the local manufactures of cotton twist and yarn, and those 
of jute, sacking, and gunny bags, &c. It will be noticed that, of the above 
nine, the exports of the two last-mentioned articles, and of oilseeds, have 
more than doubled in the 10 years. The same can be said of cotton piece- 

goods 
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goods of Indian make, though this class at present counts for little in the Tkade and 
general mass of exported merchandise. We find, too, that a rise of oyer CoMMERCE - 
60 per cent, in the value has taken place in the case of wheat, rice, and tea. 

The millets that are now going abroad show a remarkably extensive and 
rapid rise, and the only important items in the list that show a decrease are 
opium and raw cotton. The former has gone down by some 23 per cent., 
and the latter by 28. Both have been noticed in former chapters. Raw 
jute and wool, as well as hides and skins, all show a considerable rise of 
between 17 and 36 per cent., though it is somewhat below that of the export 
trade as a whole. As compared with the year 1890-91, the last year of the 
decade shows an increase of nearly 8 per cent., due almost entirely to larger 
exports of grain, pulse, and oilseeds. The greatest decline was in raw 
cotton, the result of a bad season, and, for the first time in the history of 
the trade, the demand for twist and cotton piece-goods materially slackened. 

The aggregate export trade increased by Rx. 7,649,000 ; whilst the rise in 
the value of exported grain and pulse amounted to Rx. 9,156,000. The 

and wheat, however, especially the latter, is a very 
fluctuating one, as will be seen from the marginal 
table. Rice took a fresh start in 1890-91, previous 
to which year the exports had practically been station- 
ary for seven years. A failure of the crop in Japan 
gave the required stimulus in that year, and a similar 
calamity in Europe, combined with a special demand 
in India, raised the value of the Burma supply. As 
regards the wheat, there seems to be a normal de- 
mand of something a little below a million tons, 
round which the export flutters according to the state 
of the American or Russian market. There is no 
apparent correspondence between the exports and 
the rate of exchange. A new development 
of this trade may be mentioned, namely, 
the exportation of wheat-flour, which has nearly 
doubled in the last five years. Most of the supply is 
taken by Belgium. Of oilseeds, the chief is linseed, with rape and sesamum. 
a good way behind it. As a rule, the value of this class of produce is in 
excess of that of wheat, but in 1891-92 the latter got ahead, though the 
linseed and rape, which are often grown with it, shared in the favourable 
results of the season. Raw cotton was depressed in 1891-92, as mentioned 
above, by a bad season in India, but there was also a particularly good crop 
in the United States, which cut the Oriental staple out of the European 
market. The distribution of this product has been mentioned in preceding 
chapters. Jute was affected in 1890-91 by speculation. The only large 
market for this fibre is Calcutta, where, as was stated in the last chapter, 
a wave of general speculation seems to have set in in the year just mentioned, 
and jute being plentiful, and exchange on Europe rising, there was a con- 
siderable fall a little later, and exports receded from the highest on record 
to the quantities of five years back. Opium and tea need no comment 
beyond that they have already received elsewhere. Cotton yarn of Indian 
make, which is chiefly taken by China and Japan, rose in exported amount 
from 45,378,000 lbs. in 1882-83 to 169,275,000 lbs. in 1890-91, and ended 
the decade at 161,253,000 lbs. Cotton piece-goods made in India have 
advanced in the same direction, but irregularly. The number of yards 
exported in 1882-83 was 41,530,000, and in 1891-92, 73,350,000, the highest 
touched. 

We can now add a little information as to the destination of the aboye 
exports, in so far as this has not been already done in previous portions of 
this review. 

Beginning with the article of most importance in the later years of the Countries 
period in question, we find that wheat has varied very considerably in its importing from 
distribution since lO years ago. At that time the United Kingdom took 111 ia ‘ 

46 per cent, of the Indian consignments, France accounted for 27|, and meat - 
Belgium for' Over 13^ Italy came in for about 2 per cent; The consignments 
that left Bombay and Karachi fdr Egypt may be disregarded, as the goods 

0.9 , r r 4 were 


demand for both rice 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 



Cwt. (000 

Cwt . 



omitted.) 

(—000) 

1874-75 - 


1,074 

lfi,941 

1875-76 - 


2,511 

20,090 

1876-77 - 


5,587 

19,549 

1877-78 - 


6,373 

11,212 

1878-79 - 


1,057 

20,634 

1879-80 - 


2,201 

21,909 

1880-81 - 


7,444 

26,769 

1*81-82 - 


19,863 

28.519 

1882-83 - 


14,144 

31,029 

1883-84 - 


20,956 

26,832 

1884-85 - 


15,831 

21,702 

1885-86 - 


21,000 

i 27,814 

1886-87 - 


22,263 

26,460 

1887-88 - 


13,538 

28,149 

1888-89 - 


17,610 

32,768 

1889-90 - 


13,799 

26,774 

1890-91 - 


14,320 

34,474 

1891-92 ' 


30,307 

32,740 
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were not, as a rule, delivered there, but merely rested whilst awaiting the 
development of the commercial situation in European markets. In 1886-87 
the United Kingdom received but 43 per cent., and France 12i whilst 
Italy leaped up to 24. In the last year of the decade, when, as before 
remarked, the demand was abnormally large, the proportion sent to Eng- 
land fell again to 41|. That taken by France recovered to 20± Belgium 
advanced to 14f, and Italy fell to 8£. _ The waiting game in Egypt suited 
the trade apparently, since instead of 5-| per cent, being thus dealt with, no 
less than 15£ of the exports of wheat took a rest by the side of the canal. 
Rice, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, showed the same ten- 
dencies. The proportion taken in 1881-82 was 36£ ; six years later it was 
26-f- ; and in 1891-92 only 14£. It is clear, however, that to some extent 
this result is due to the operations in Egypt, for the rice-trade has taken 
advantage, even more than the wheat, of the halfway station, and instead 
of 10 per cent, going to this country, as in 1881-82, 28| stopped there, for a 
time at least, eleven years later. The Straits Settlements and Ceylon are 
the next largest purchasers of rice from Burma and Bengal, but the 
market is extending considerably. South America, for instance, took 6-J- 
per cent, in 1891-92, against 2\ in 1881-82. The relatively small trade in 
millets with Europe, in the last year dealt with in these returns, was due to 
the short crop of rye and other coarse grain of Russia and Germany 
which are used in distillation. It is stated that the experiment was 
not successful, on the whole, so probably the demand will recede to its former 
dimensions, and be confined to Aden and the coasts of Africa and Arabia, 
with the us ual supply for miscellaneous purposes to the United Kingdom. 

Cotton has been discussed in the preceding chapters. The United 
Kingdom took only 15 per cent, in 1891, against over 48 in 1881 ; France 
has continued steady, with a demand of from 10 to 12 per cent. The 
greatest changes are found in the exports to Belgium and Germany. The 
former, from per cent., rose to 15, and the latter, from 4 to 16f. Italy, 
with an average of 13 per cent., and Austria, with about the same, 
remained, like France, fairly constant. Japan, it may bo noticed, entered 
the market in 1886-87, to the value of Rx. 235, and the decade closed with 
what may be considered a token of the approbation of that country, as the 
demand in 1891 was Rx. 997,082, or 9|- per cent, on the total, and the rise 
was carried well on into 1892-93. 

As to oilseeds, in the first year mentioned, 1881-82, France took 39-93 
per cent., and the United Kingdom, 40£. In 1886-87 the former country 
receded to 35|, whilst England rose to 41 §, but at the close of the decade 
France was ahead, with 36f, and England stood in for 31 per cent. only. 
Belgium has been steadily increasing the demand, which has risen from 65 
to Ilf per cent, on the total exports. Holland and Germany both stood at 
about 5} per cent, in 1891-92, but in the case of the latter the trade is 
comparatively young. The demand in Italy has increased, though the 
relative figure has gone back from 5 to 4-| per cent. 

Jute exports in 1881-82 went to the United Kingdom to a value 
amounting to more than 80 per cent, on the total, and 13| went to the 
United States. In 1886-87 the first country took 76 per cent., and the 
latter 15 $, whilst Germany made a beginning to the extent of 2-8 per cent. 
Finally, so far as this decade is concerned, the United Kingdom is returned 
for 66 per cent, only, whilst Germany appears to be taking the place of the 
States. Smaller exports of this raw produce are made in rising proportions 
to France, Italy, and Austria. 

Tea, as has been already mentioned, finds its chief market in the mother 
country, where it now amounts to thrice the imports of the China article. 
The demand in Persia is rising, and reached 3£ per cent, in 1891-92, and 
that in Australia is healthy, though subject to temporary falling off, it is 
said, owing to financial straits in Victoria, which is the chief consumer of 
Indian tea. 

The trade in hides and skins may well receive a few lines of comment, 
as its distribution is different from most of the large commodities already 
mentioned. The figures for 1881-82 show that 58| of the exports went to 
the United Kingdom, and 17 per cent, across the Atlantic. Italy .took 

11£ and 
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ll-g and France 4|. In 1886-87 the first-named country received but 51 Trade and 
per cent., whilst the States advanced to 22 ± ; the other countries named GoMMEECE - 
receded a little, and Germany filled the gap thus caused. In 1891-92 
England took no more than 20 per cent., France advanced to 6^, the States 
to 30 1, and Germany from 2 to over 29 per cent. It appears that the 
smaller articles, chiefly goat-skins, are in demand in the States, and the 
larger elsewhere. 

We now pass to the articles of Indian manufacture, and first, to cotton Indian Cottons, 
piece-goods. These are in demand almost entirely along the coasts of 
Arabia and East Africa, with a fair trade with Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements. In East Africa the demand rose from 18 to 24 per cent, in 
the decade, whilst that for the countries served through Aden fell from 21^ 
to 15. There has been a considerable rise, too, in the trade with the China 
Treaty Ports of late. The reviewer of the Indian trade, however, sounds a 
note of warning with which previous experience on other occasions has 
made us only too familiar, namely, that the use of “ gruel,” or sizing, brings 
the article into contempt amongst people who judge the cloth first by the 
difference of weight between the new and the washed garment, and also by 
the smell. The American goods of this sort either are free from sizing or 
else are cunningly deodorised before being subjected to the olfactory 
scrutiny of the East African customer, since they are growing into pre- 
ference over the Bombay cloth. 

The twist and yarn made in the Indian factories, on the other hand, Cotton Twist and 
holds its own. In 1881-82, 84 per cent, was sent to Hong Kong, and 10 per Yarn * 
cent, to Japan. Six years later the Treaty ports entered to the extent of 
15 per cent. ; the Japan orders amounted to lOf, and Hong Kong drew 
back by some 13 per cent. In the last year of the series in question, 

Hong Kong had given way still further, and is credited with only 52 per 
cent., whilst the Treaty ports took 37-J, but Japan, owing to the establish- 
ment of new mills, went back to 4^ per cent. There is apparently some 
ground for a feeling of consolation in Bombay to be found in the rumour 
that the local factories set up by the imitative Japanese do not perform all 
that was anticipated of them. 

Finally, we have the jute manufactures. Eleven years ago the bulk went Jute Goods, 
to Australia, with a fair proportion to the Far East, and about 8§ per cent, 
to the United States. In 1886-87, Australia had withdrawn to 22f per 
cent., the States rose to 21, and South America and the United Kingdom 
entered the market as purchasers. Five years later, and we find the position 
scarcely changed, so far as these countries are concerned, and Mauritius 
and Egypt had increased their demand. The gunny cloth, it may be 
noticed, goes chiefly to the United States, whilst the bags are taken chiefly 
by Australia, the United Kingdom, the Straits and China. The trade was 
well maintained up to and for the year beyond the close of the ten years 
with which we are dealing. 

There remain the exports of the precious metals, including silver with Treasure 
gold. Most of the latter goes to the United Kingdom, with a small 
fraction to France. Silver is more generally distributed. Nearly half goes, 
on some occasions, to Ceylon, and that island takes an average of some 
40 per cent. The rest of the export trade is very liable to vary from year 
to year. Aden, for instance, ranges from 2f to 15f per cent. ; Arabia and 
Persia from 7 to 11 each. In 1881-82 Mauritius absorbed more than a 
quarter, but took none at all in the other two years mentioned. Even the 
United Kingdom takes from 1§ to 8^ per cent. The relation between the 
imports and exports of gold and silver, however, have been investigated in 
other papers that were presented to Parliament within or just after the 
period now under review. The question of whether the amount of 
treasure now in India is 1,300 millions or 5,100 millions of rupees, between 
which the estimates seem to range, is not one with which this review need 
deal. It is enough to point out that within the last 20 years the net amount 
of treasure that has remained in the country, so far as trade statistics can 
give information on the subject, is Rx. 200,750,450, of which Rx. 130,980,990, 
was garnered during the last decade, leaving only Rx. 69,769,460 to 
have accumulated during the preceding period of the same length. 
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Apart from the year of the great famine of 1877 and in 1885-86, there 
was no sudden or abnormal fluctuation of imports until 1889-90, which 
preceded the extraordinary operations of 1890-91, which, in turn, has been 
followed by equally abnormal exports. 

In connection with the sea-borne trade there are now two points remaining 
to be mentioned. First, the respective shares of the various Provinces and 
chief ports ; and secondly, those of the principal foreign countries that deal 
with India. The first matter needs no long comment. The following table 


Total Provincial Distribution of Foreign Trade in Merchandise, excluding 

Treasure, in thousands of Rx. 


Year. 

Bombay and Swim. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Burma. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total, 

1861-62 - - 

9,469 

18,622 

28,091 

10,230 

12,955 

23,185 

2,121 

3,317 

5,438 

500 

1,422 

1,922 

1871-72 - 

11,300 

25,765 

37,065 

16,254 

27,647 

43,901 

3,146 

7,006 

10,162 

1,392 

2,791 

4,183 

1881-82 - - 

20,213 

33,685 

53,898 

21,403 

34,072 

55,475 

4,115 

7,637 

11,752 

3,382 

6,575 

9,957 

1883-84 - - 

23,168 

36,333 

59,501 

23,525 

30, 114 

59,639 

4,66 1 

9,155 

13,816 

3,925 

6,573 

10,498 

1885-86 - - 

26,270 

35,708 

61,978 

21,212 

33,124 

54,336 

4,715 

8,266 

12,981 

3,460 

6,782 

10,242 

1887-88 - - 

29,122 

37,034 

66,156 

24,090 

37,144 

61,234 

5,620 

9,733 

15,353 

0,172 

6,632 

12,804 

1889-90 - - 

31,194 

44,462 

76,656 

26,108 

39,700 

65,808 

6,345 

11,517 

17,862 

5,551 

7,781 

13,332 

1891-92 - 

31,092 

48,078 

79,170 

26,248 

39,968 

66,216 

0,510 

10,045 

16,555 

5,581 

10,083 

L5,064 


sufficiently illustrates the variations in the position of the Provinces in 
respect to both branches of traffic. In regard to imports, Bombay was 
behind Bengal until 1885-86, since when it has kept well ahead The change 
in position in the matter of exports took place a year or so earlier, if we 
omit to count the temporary run on the western produce during the early 
sixties. Of the two minor littoral Provinces, both of which show a rise in 
business, Burma appears to be gaining on Madras, especially in the matter 
of exports. As regards the trade of the larger ports, the following table 
explains itself : — 


PORT. 



PERCENT AG* OK EACH PORT ON TOTAL KOR INDIA. 


Increase 
of Trade 

1883-84. 

1884-85, 

1885-86. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 1 

per cent, 
since 
1887-88. 

A.— Foreign Trade. 

Bombay 

41*55 

43*51 

43*79 

42*78 

43*37 

44*03 

43*05 

43*82 

41*58 

11*23 

Calcutta 

38*45 

36*97 

35*97 

36*90 

35*87 

35*60 

34*04 

1 34*08 

35*10 

8*44 

Madras 

5*28 

5*43 

6*00 

6*58 

5*44 

5*30 

5*58 

5*38 

5*96 

1*34 

Rangoon 

5*06 

4*67 

; 4*93 

5*01 ; 

5*90 

5*20 

5*76 

6*45 

6*57 

27*45 

Karachi - - - - - 

3*36 

3*79 

4*34 

3*68 

3*20 

4*26 

4*53 

441 1 

4*74 

118*07 

Total A. * - - 

93-70 

mr 

94-08 

98-96 

93-78 

94’89 

me 

94' U 

93-95 

- 

B.— Shipping. 











Bombay 

33*82 

34*78 

32*67 

33*70 

33*23 

35*22 

31*48 

31*33 

32*9 

- 

Calcutta - , 

26*41 

24*77 

23*54 

24*52 

24*44 

25*41 

24*74 

23*61 

23*64 

— 

Madras - 

7*24 

7*62 

8*10 

8*07 

8*05 

7*22 

8*26 

7*87 

8*85 

« 

Rangoon ------ 

8*80 

9*23 

9*20 

9*36 

10*82 ; 

10*11) 

10*9 

12*80 

11*12 

— 

Karachi ------ 

5*81 

f 

6*61 

8*05 

6*62 

5*65 

6*71 

7*76 

8*03 

7*70 

— 

Total A - • - 1 

sm 

83-01 

8T56 

88-27 

82-19 

8H8 

88-14 

83-64 

84-81 \ 

— 


The five ports absorb about 94 per cent, of the foreign trade of the country* 
with a considerably less proportion of its shipping. The last column 
indicates that in Madras the trade is not so much centred at the capital as it 
is in the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, and from other returns it is clear 
that Tuticorin, Cocanada, Mangalore, Calicut, and other places, are entering 
into, effective competition. The two ports of Calcutta and Bombay took 
) W 80 per 
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80 per cent of the trade in 1883-84, but in 1891-92 their share had been commerce! 
reduced by the improvement in Rangoon and Karachi to 77. 

The distribution of the total foreign trade between the principal countries Proportion of the 
concerned in it is shown in the following table. It must be mentioned, eaoh 

however, that in the first five years treasure is taken into consideration, 
whilst in the last two, the calculation is confined to private merchandise. 

This difference tends to lower the proportions to the United Kingdom and 
the China Ports, and in a few minor instances, and to proportionately raise 
the ratio of the countries that have no treasure dealings with India. But 
the variation is comparatively slight, except in the case of the United 
Kingdom. 


Proportionate Distribution, by Countries, of Indian Foreign 

Sea-borne Trade. 


COUNTRY. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

18S8-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Hong Kong - 


, 

9*37 

8*37 

8*10 

8*74 

8*86 

8*55 

7*95 

7*51 

6*85 

6*55 

China Treaty Ports 


- 

2*59 

2*78 

2*81 

3*35 

2*22 

2*24 

2*64 

2*36 

3*11 

3*01 

Japan - 



0*17 

0*20 

032 

0*20 

0*27 

0*44 

059 

0*68 

0*75 

0*78 

Straits Settlement - 



3*61 

3*10 

3*42 

3*54 

3*65 

3*82 

3*78 

3*92 

4*78 

4*35 

Ceylon - 



1*85 

1*72 

2*14 

1*95 

1*94 

1*95 

1*78 

1*96 

2*00 

2*06 

Aden 



0-49 

052 

0*68 

062 

0 61 

0*71 

068 

063 

0*60 

0*55 

Arabia - 



1-05 

089 

0*94 

1*10 

1*24 

1*11 

1*05 

1*12 

0*75 

075 

Persia - 



1*40 

1*45 

1*43 

1*38 

1*35 

1*31 

1*36 

1*46 

1*45 

1*66 

Turkey in Asia 



072 

058 

0*63 

0*50 

0*52 

0*56 

059 

0*62 

055 

0*77 

Egypt - - - 



1-63 

2*58 

2*09 

2*34 

1*89 

2*10 

2*07 

2*20 

2*74 

4*19 

Mauritius 



1-00 

1*08 

1*80 

1*35 

1*G4 

1*60 

1*41 

1*57 

1*79 

1*71 

Zanzibar 



051 

0*51 

0*45 

052 

065 

1*09 

0*86 

083 

0*80 

0*71 

United Kingdom - 



1 55*31 

56*09 

55*30 

55*61 

54 88 

54*81 

54*89 

53*94 

50*16 

47*42 

France - 



! 5*25 

5*97 

5*84 

i 4*87 

5*38 

4*85 

5*37 

4*81 

5*14 

6*88 

Germany 



0*41 

0*48 

0*43 

1 0*35 

0*59 

0*73 

0*98 

1*77 

3*60 

3*79 

Italy - - - 



3*66 

2*79 

2*65 

' 2*99 

3*67 

3*19 

2*34 

2*53 

2*44 

2*03 

Holland - 



032 

0*22 

1 0*31 

; 0*35 

0*31 

- 


- 

0*25 

0*62 

Belgium - 



1*51 

2*31 

2*21 

2*63 

2*44 

2*07 

2*90 

3*44 

3*33 

3*89 

Austria - 



2*18 

1*88 

2*06 

1*75 

2*16 

2*13 

2*21 

2*00 

2*12 

1*73 

Malta - - - 



0*52 

0*67 

030 

035 

0*25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Russia - 


- 

0*09 

0*10 

0*08 

0*07 

j 0*24 

— 

- 

- 

051 

06S 

United State* 


■ 

2*89 ! 

2*35 

3*07 

2*95 

j 3*21 

3*41 

3*11 

3*00 

3*25 

2*91 

South America 


- 

020 

028 

0*20 

0*29 

0*22 

— 

- 

- 

0*43 

057 

Australia 

- 

- 

2A)2 

1*99 

1*66 

1*03 

j 

| 072 

! 

1*28 

1*07 

1*17 

0*87 

0*72 


The first point to notice is the remarkable widening of the sphere of 
Indian trade within the last twenty years or so. This is partly, no doubt, 
artificial, as the Suez Canal afforded the means of trading direct with 
countries that had previously been in the habit of dealing through England. 
That country, at the time the canal was opened, took about 63 per cent, of 
the traffic, of which it now takes about half. But, as the reviewer 
pertinently remarks, India’s trade with the United Kingdom alone is now 
as large as her trade with the whole world was 20 years ago. We may 
place the countries whose trade with India amounts to not less than one 
per cent, on the total in the following order : The United Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, France, the Straits Settlements, Germany (for the last two years), 
Belgium, the United States, the China Treaty Ports ; Egypt, on the 
understanding that the trade is really destined ultimately for Europe ; Italy, 
Austria, Ceylon, Mauritius, and Persia. 

But when we come to subdivide the trade into imports and exports it 
will be found that the order materially differs from that above mentioned. 
This is a point which can be best treated in a tabular form. The 

0 . 9 . s S '2 following 
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following statement shows the distribution of the two branches in a pro- 
portional form : — 


Private Merchandise, including Treasure. 


Proportion of Trade of each Country to Its. 10,000 Annually Imported or Exported respectively. 


]- 

Count hy. 

Imported into India. 

Exported from India. 


1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1801-92. 

1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-80. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1801-92. 

Ceylon 

8G 

108 

98 

102 

05 

101 

197 

174 

229 

230 

224 

271 

Straits Settlements - 

328 

306 

311 

340 

367 

354 

430 

348 

439 

4G2 

465 

485 

Aden - 

15 

13 

17 

18 

20 

19 

59 

68 

75 

100 

85 

76 

Persia - 

105 

107 

125 

103 

121 

107 

M3 

156 

154 

152 

167 

186 

Arabia 

70 

53 

57 

57 

5G 

53 

112 

82 

107 

11 1 

101 

88 

Turkey in Asia - 

54 

42 

53 

44 

66 

86 

42 

44 

49 

57 

53 

72 

Hong Kong 

287 

337 

300 

336 

302 

337 

1,154 

1,109 

1,138 

1,142 

1,016 

852 

China Treaty Ports - 

41 

G8 

58 

51 

GO 

95 

509 

387 

372 

305 

301 

427 

Japan 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

10 

17 

33 

33 

79 

118 

120 

Mauritius - 

205 

146 

213 

248 

261 

258 

K8 

01 

108 

122 

109 

117 

East Africa 

05 

56 

78 

107 

83 

6(1 

57 

68 

, 

57 

77 

90 

84 

Egypt - - 

10 

13 

10 

12 

11 

14 

209 

408 

388 

358 

377 

668 

United Kingdom 

8,210 

8,145 

8,040 

7,861 

7,558 

7,249 

4,263 

4,204 

4,091 

3,872 

j 

3,784 

3,107 

Prance 

144 

126 

120 

136 

147 

156 

!)78 

917 

799 

797 

749 

1,015 

Germany - 

17 

23 

23 

31 

85 

229 

03 

j 

70 

40 

114 

269 

471 

Belgium 


33 

51 

40 

131 

154 

241 

386 

415 

351 

546 

506 

Austria 

G3 

75 

87 

124 

106 

126 

207 

255 

240 

302 

287 

202 

Italy - - - 

112 

98 

80 

51) 

77 

80 

379 

400 

436 

50(1 

112 

278 

United States - 

00 

loo 

161 

105 

260 

180 

320 

302 

363 

418 

364 

359 

Australia - 

48 

106 

81 

78 

59 

43 

08 

68 

71) 

1 

124 

104 

90 

Elmchere. - 

40 

42 


75 

177 

289 

i 

m 

MV 

m 

j 

m 

m 

4m 


It appears that though the pre-eminence of tho United Kingdom is 
undoubted in both, the proportion in which it contributes to the import 
trade is more than double that in which it shares the exports. In tho 
opposite direction, there is Hong Kong and most of the other countries 
named, where the imports pale before those from the mother-country, 
whilst the exports assert themselves more and more, as time goes on. It is 
not to be presumed, of course, from this table that the volume of the trade 
in either direction is necessarily in accordance with tho proportions here 
given. For example, the ratio of the trade with the United Kingdom has 
been continuously decreasing, but the following table will show that the 
imports have expanded by 25 per cent, in the decade, whilst tho exports, 
though equal during the year last cited, have been generally somewhat above 
the initial figure. 
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Relation during the Decade of the Trade with each Country to the 

Values of 1881-82 (=100). 


Country. 

Imports of Merchandise to India. 


Exports c 

>f Merchandise from India. 


Proportion of Exports 
each Year to 
Imports, including 
Treasure = 100. 


1881-82- 

1883-84. 1885-86. 1887-88. 

1889-90. 

' 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

i 

1883-84. 

| 

1885-86. 

1887-88. 1889-90. 

i 

1891-92. 

1881-S2. 1887-88. 1891-92. 

Ceylon - 

100 

142 127 158 

157 

167 | 

100 

95 

119 

129 

143 

181 

i 

643 1,075 | — 

Straits Settlements 

100 

105 104 137 

158 

153 ! 

100 

87 

104 

118 

130 

149 

218 191 | 219 

Aden - 

100 

98 121 157 

180 

175 

100 

124 

129 

186 

182 

170 

278 601 589 

Arabia - 

100 

85 90 109 

114 

108 

100 

79 

98 

112 

114 

103 

12 0 148 149 

Persia - 

100 

114 131 l 29 

163 

144 

100 

117 

110 

117 

147 

172 

260 22 8 284 

Turkey in Asia 

100 

88 88 HO 

175 

226 

100 

112 

118 

148 

160 

226 

76 127 149 

Hong Kong - 

100 

132 115 155 

149 

166 

100 

103 

101 

109 

114 

97 

252 260 187 

China Treaty Ports 

100 

186 156 106 

231 

333 

100 

82 

75 

66 

75 

111 

624 273 281 

Japan - 

100 

463 724 927 

882 

2,061 

100 

212 

203 

528 

898 

952 

2,267 2,397 1,962 

Mauritius 

100 

80 115 101 

180 

178 

100 

111 

126 

153 

156 

175 

105 70 72 

East Africa - - j 

j 100 

96 132 220 

137 

132 

100 

128 

103 

150 

201 

196 

132 209 213 

Egypt - - - | 

100 

, 144 10 G 190 

1 

157 

189 

100 

210 

189 

189 

227 

421 

503 1,096 2,715 

United Kingdom • 

100 

1 

j Ill 108 127 

130 

125 

100 

106 

98 

100 

112 

99 

80 62 63 

France - 

100 

98 92 125 

144 

154 

100 

104 

83 

89 

96 

137 

1,058 796 949 

Germany 

100 

156 153 248 1 

721 

1,949 

100 

81 

54 

136 

366 

671 

972 532 334 

Belgium - 

V. 

* * * 

* 

* 

100 

173 

188 

160 

236 

277 

1,036 412 

Austria - 

100 

134 153 260 

238 

284 

100 

92 

82 

112 

121 

89 

682 321 232 

Italy 

100 

99 79 71 

97 

102 

100 

113 

118 

146 

130 

97 

339 540 559 

United States - 

100 

113 179 221 

371 

257 

100 

115 

113 

140 

140 

144 

579 194 219 

Australia 

100 

246 187 214 

173 

127 

100 

74 

73 

140 

133 

121 

51 109 70 

Total India 

100 

112 110 133 

142 

142 

100 

107 1 

102 

110 

126 

132 

138f 117t 134f 


*In 1881-82 the Imports from Belgium were only Rx. 2,250, and in 1391-92 Rx. 1,324,027, and the comparative figures are not given, 
t Including Government Stores and Treasure. 


The table shows how very few of the countries represented, except the 
United Kingdom, have not exceeded in the rate of the progress of their 
trade with India the general average given at the foot of the table. The 
only really bad years for trade here quoted are 1885-86. and the preceding 
year, which is not included in the statement. The two chief trading coun- 
tries, England and China, seem to have varied as to exports much in the 
same way, but in imports the Far East has the advantage in the comparison. 

In the last section of the table the exports of merchandise are 
set off against the imports together with the net imports of treasure. The 
balance of trade, it appears, is generally in favour of India, except in the 
important case of the United Kingdom and of Australia. The difference 
has been generally discussed in the chapter on finance, where it was shown 
that the debt owing to the mother-country is on account of either the 
protection of India against its two chief enemies in the past, foreign invasion 
and famine, or the development of its resources by means of capital which 
was not available to the State from within the country itself, and by means 
of an agency which has to be similarly supplied from the country on which 
India is dependent for the maintenance of its present condition. 

There is, finally, the nature of the trade with each country that ought to 
be noticed. This is necessarily a long business, and, so far as the main 
commodities are concerned, can he fairly well appreciated from a tabular 
statement, such as is given on the next page, 
o.y. s s 3 
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Trade with Foreign Countries 

Peecektage of Principal Articles of Trade on Total Imports and 

Expoets respectively. 


Country anjd Article. 



1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

i. United Kingdom. 

(a) Imports from — 








1. Grey Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

33*2 

27*8 

28*5 

29*8 

28*7 

2. White ditto ditto 

- 

- 

91 

10*3 

8*3 

9*2 

101 

3. Coloured ditto ditto 

- 

- 

10*1 

10*7 

12*1 

11*6 

11*2 

4. Twist and Yarn 

- 

- 

8*2 

7*9 

7-5 

6*8 

7*1 

5. Woollen Piece-goods 

- 

- 

2-3 

2*1 

2*5 

1*6 

2*0 

6. Liquors, -Wines, &c. 

- 

- 

2-9 

2*8 

2*8 

2*4 • 

2*4 

7. Hardware, &c. 

- 

- 

1-6 

1*8 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

8. Machinery 

- 

- 

1*6 

1 *9 

1*3 

3*0 

2*2 

9. Silk Piece-goods - 

- 

- 

1*2 

0*9 

- 

1*4 

1*4 

10. Sheet Copper- 

- 

- 

1*1 

1*7 

1*8 

1*4 

1*4 

1 1 . Copper, mixed. See. 

- 

- 

1-3 

I *7 

1*8 

1*4 

1*4 

(b) Exports to — 








I. Raw Cotton * 

- 

- 

20*7 

17*4 

10*5 

16*4 

4-7 

II. Wheat • - 

- 

- 

11*4 

11*7 

13*0 

8*2 

1 7*2 

III. Oilseeds 

- 

- 

7*0 

103 

12*4 

9*3 | 

10*9 

IV. Rice (hooked) 

- 

- 

8*6 

6*8 

8*2 

4*4 

5*6 

V. Tea 

- 

- 

10*1 

10*9 

12-2 

12*9 

16*0 

VI. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

11*5 

10*4 

9*6 

16*1 

13*0 

VII. Indigo - 

- 

- 

0*9 

6*7 

5*2 

4*1 

2*9 

VIII. Skins (dressed) - 

- 

- 

4*6 

4*9 

5*8 

5*1 

6*2 

IX. Hides - 

- 

- 

3*4 

3*8 

4*6 

2*4 

1*4 

X. Raw Wool (Indian) 

- 

- 

2*3 

2*0 

2*5 

2*7 

2-8 

XI. Raw Wool (Foreign) 

2. France. 



0*6 

0*6 

i 

1*0 

1*8 

1-8 

(a) Imports from — 








1. Apparel - 

- 

- 

12*1 

13*8 

17*6 

19*7 

39*2 

2. Silk Piece-goods - 

- 

- 

35*8 

18*4 

19*6 

8*6 

14*5 

3. Silk and other Fabrics, 

mixed 

- 

2*2 

11*0 

14*0 * 

25*0 

20*1 

4. Brandy - 

- 

- 

8*6 

7*3 

7*9 

8*0 

7*5 

5. Wines - 

- 

- 

3*4 

3*6 

4*0 

2*5 

2*9 

6. Clocks and Watches 

- 

- 

4*2 

6*3 

7*2 

4*0 

5*8 

7. Saffron Bye - 

- 

- 

5*2 

8*2 

6*9 

7*3 

5*4 

8. Glass Beads, &c. - 

- 

* 

3*3 

1*2 

- 

4'2 

4*2 

9. Cotton Piece-goods, coloured 

- 

3*0 

3*2 

1*8 

2*4 

2*6 

(6) Exports to — 








I- Raw Cotton - 

- 

- 

20*4 

19*6 

18*7 

25*3 

11*8 

II. Wheat - 

- 

- 

29*8 

18*0 

12*2 

7 0 

206 

III. Oilseeds 

* 

- 

30*2 

39*4 

45-0 

40*9 

40*9 

IV. Coffee 

- 

- 

4*3 

3*6 

5*0 

6*4 

5*9 

V. Raw Silk 

- 

- 

1-9 

3*2 

2*5 

4*2 

2*4 

VI. Pepper - 

- 

- 

— 

1*3 

1*9 

1*9 

1*2 

VIX. Hides - 

mi 

- 

VI 

— 

1*9 

1*4 

V4 

\ III. Indigo - 

* 

" 

— 

— 

i 

4*5 

3'7 
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Trade with Foreign Countries — continued . 


Country and Article. 



1881-82. 

1883-81. 

1885-86. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

3. Germany. 








(a.) Imports from — 








1. Wooll en Piece-goods 

- 

- 

15*7 

31*9 

41*2 

16*1 

15-8 

2. Salt 

- 

- 

18*2 

16-3 

14-3 

19*9 

11*8 

3. Refined Sugar 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

9*1 

19*1 

4. Hardware 

- 

- 

— 

2*7 

1*6 

5*2 

5-0 

5. Matches 

- 

- 

4*5 

7*4 

7*3 

4*4 

4*4 

6. Glass - 

- 

- 

— 

1*1 

1*6 

3*3 

2*7 

7. W ine, Beer, &c. 

- 

- 

2*8 

7*1 

6*6 

3*8 

1*9 

8. Apparel 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3*4 

2*6 

9. Aniline Dye - 

- 

- 

— 

1*8 

— 

3*7 

3*3 

10. Steel ... 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1-8 

3*9 

(5.) J Exports to — 








I. Raw Cotton - 

- 

- 

83*3 

51*8 

10*6 

50*3 

35*4 

II. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

30 

— 

14*7 

21*5 

14*7 

III. Oilseeds 

- 

- 

— 

37*0 

28*1 

6*8 

12*8 

IV. Hides and Skins - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

4*9 

4*4 

13-6 

V. Indigo - 

- 

- 

— 

3*8 

28*0 

9*0 

6*2 

VI. Rice ( huiked ) 

- 

- 

9*3 

1*4 

7*7 

2-7 

4-5 

Vile Wheat - 

- 

- 

2*5 

1*8 


— 

6*5 

4. Belgium. 

(a.) Imports from — 








1. Bar Iron 

- 

- 

— 

10*5 

9*4 

10-8 

8*5 

2. Iron Goods - 

- 

- 

— 

12-0 

15*4 

26*1 

19*3 

3. Steel - 

- 

- 

— 

3*9 

4*7 

4-3 

11-4 

4. Stationery 

- 

- 

27*3 

5*6 

3*8 

1*0 

— 

5 Candles - 

- 

- 

— 

9*9 

5*4 

3*1 

2*8 

6. Glass, Sheet and Plate 

- 

- 

4*5 

7*0 

6T 

2*9 

2'9 

7. Hardware 

- 

- 

— 

5*3 

7*8 

2-0 

3*7 

8. Glass Ware - 

- 

- 

— 

7*3 

10*7 

5*7 

6*3 

9. Aniline Dye - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

15-9 

-20*5 

10. Cotton Twist and Yarn 

- 

- 

13*6 

— 

— 

1*5 

11 

(6.) Exports to — 








I. Raw Cotton - 

- 

- 

19*5 

32*6 

43*5 

j 48*9 

29 8 

II. Wheat - 

- 

- 

59*7 

32*4 

28*7 

16-8 

38*9 

III. Oilseeds 

- 


20*4 

30*5 

26*0 

31*3 

26*2 

5. Austria. 

(a.) Imports from — 



| 



i 


1. Cotton Twist and Yarn 

- 

- 

16-8 

13*4 

9*4 

4*5 

5*7 

2. Apparel 

- 

- 

— 

9*5 

11*1 

10*9 

14*1 

3. Woollen Piece-goods 

- 

- 

— 

2*3 

4*6 

14*4 

7-0 

4. Hardware 

- 

- 

— 

3*6 

3*4 

4*1 

5-4 

5. Paper — Printing - 

- 

- 

— 

3*7 

3*4 

5*6 

3-8 

6. Paper — Writing - 

- 

- 

10*4 

7*1 

10*4 

6*0 

4*5 

7. Paper — Others 

- 

- 

— 

2-7 

3*2 

4*5 

3*8 

8. Stationery — General 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1-3 

2*2 

2*4 

9* Glass Beads - 

- 

- 

— 

6*2 

4*9 

5*0 

4*4 

10. Glass Ware - 

- 

- 

— 

2*7 

4-2 

4-6 

4*8 

11. Silk Mixed Goods - 

- 

- 

— 

1*5 

2*0 

2*4 

1*9 

12. Aniline - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2*2 

2*5 

3*2 

(5.) Exports to — 

I. Raw Cotton - 


. 

71-5 

65*1 

65*8 

75-9 

63*1 

II. Indigo - - - 

- 

- 

15-7 

17-6 

18*5 

12*7 

139 

III. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

3*2 

4*0 

3*5 

3*4 

7*1 

IV. Raw Hides - 

- 

- 

4*6 

5*8 

5-3 

1-8 

3*3 


0.9 
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Trade with Foreign Countries — continued . 


Country and Article. 

i 

1881-82. 

1883-84. | 

i 

1885-86. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

6. Italy. 









( a .) Imports from — 









1. Coral 

- 

- 

- 

34*0 

42-1 

29*6 

25*2 

27-7 

2. White Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

48 

4*5 

5-4 

8*1 

2-4 

3. Coloured Piece-goods 

- 

- 

2-8 

39 

8*5 

12*1 

13-4 

4. Glass Beads, &c. 

- 

- 

- 

10*0 

139 

136 

10*1 

13*0 

5. Silk Piece-goods 

- 

- 

- 

15*0 

1*0 

3*4 

5*2 

9*0 

6. Apparel - 

- 

- 

- 

2*1 

3* *2 

2*6 

5*0 

2*9 

7. Marble, &c. - 

- 

- 

- 

2*2 

1*7 

3*5 

1*5 

2*0 

8. Clocks and Watches 

- 

- 

— 

10 

— 

3*0 

3*4 

C&.) Export* to — 









I. Raw Cotton - 

- 

- 

- 

G4*8 

60*4 

56*5 

64*5 

47*2 

II. Wheat - 

. 

- 

- 

5*4 

5*1 

12*2 

4*2 

17*1 

III. Oilseeds 

. 

- 

- 

101 

12*2 

133 

140 

19*2 

IV. Raw Silk 

- 

- 

- 

50 

6*3 

2*4 

2*4 

0*7 

V. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

- 

2*0 

1*8 

2*7 

4*6 

5-4 

VI. Indigo - 

- 

- 

- 

1*9 

1*5 

1*0 

1*1 

1*5 

VII. Raw Hides 

- 

- 

- 

7*4 

7*7 

10*1 

6*8 

0 7 

7. United States. 









(«.) Imports from — 









1. Grey Cotton Goods 

- 

- 

— 

2*4 



2*5 

4*0 

2. Kerosine Oil - 

- 

- 

- 

89*1 

94*0 

83*3 

95*0 

89-3 

{£.) Exports to — 









I. Raw Jute 

- 

- 

- 

25*1 

18*1 

23*6 

28*0 

22*1 

II. Linseed 

- 

* 

- 

0*2 

18*1 

6*4 

13*5 

2*0 

III. Indijro - 

- 

- 

- 

23*8 

20*9 

20*9 

14-7 

12-0 

IV. Raw Skins 

- 


- 

5'9 

7*8 

7*0 

6*8 

14-5 

V. Dressed Skins 

- 

- 

- 

8*0 

6*2 

7-2 

9*5 

14*2 

VI. Sholl-lac 

- 

- 

- 

0*8 

3*3 

3*r> 

4*2 

0*3 

VII. Saltpetre 

- 

- 

- 

3*8 

2*7 

2-8 

2*3 

2*8 

VIII. Raw Hides - 

- 

- 

- 

0*8 

8*3 

14*2 

40 

4-2 

IX. Gunny Bags - 

- 

- 

- 

3*4 

6*1 

4*5 

2*5 

6-0 

X. Gunny Cloth - 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0*9 

2*6 

5-5 

6*8 

XI. Cutch - 

- 

- 

- 

2-6 

2*9 

2*4 

2-4 

2*4 

8. Australia. 









(«.) Imports from — 









1. Horses - 

- 

- 

- 

53*9 

22*8 

36*8 

311 

53*6 

2. Copper - 

- 

* 

- 

30 4 

01*1 

37*7 

38*0 

30*4 

3. Coal — - 

- 

- 

• 

— 

8*8 

14*5 

22*5 

6*2 

(5.) Exports to — 









I. Gunny Bags - 

- 



70*1 

68*3 

53*3 



II. Castor Oil 

* 

- 

„ 

6*3 

13*0 

8*1 

62*9 

56-6 

III. Tea 

- 

- 

• 

8-4 

4*1 

12*9 

11*8 

11*5 

IV. Rice ( husked ) 

- 

_ 

* 

4*1 

4*4 

5*6 

12-7 

19*4 








2*5 

2-6 

2. Aden. 









(a.) Imports from. — 









I. Ivory - 

- 

- 

- 

26*9 

33-1 

22*0 

15*1 

13*0 

2. Salt • - 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

36*4 

30*0 

Coffee - 


“ 

*• 

1 “ 

2*1 

1*1 

2*5 

5*8 
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Trade with Foreign Countries — continued . 


COUNTRY AND ARTICLE. 

B 


1881-82. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1889-90. 

1891-29. 

9. Aden — continued . 

(£.) Export* to — 







I. European Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

8*5 

9*0 

80 

7*8 

7*9 

II. Indian Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

24*5 

39*5 

28*3 

21*2 

20*6 

III. Indian Twist and Yarn - 

- 

11*5 

8*8 

7*6 

8*1 

9*9 

IV. Rice ( husked ) 

- 

10*0 

9*1 

13*9 

13*8 

12*5 

V. Millets - 

- 

12*3 

1*3 

4*8 

16*1 

4*2 

VI. Wheat Flonr - 

- 

2*0 

3*3 

6*2 

7*8 

9*5 

VII. Tobacco - 

- 

9*3 

5*6 

9*5 

5*4 

8*7 

VIII. Ginger - 

- 

1*0 

2*2 

20 

— 

2*7 

IX. Wheat - 

- 

3*3 

1*3 

1*3 

l.l 

1*4 

X. Foreign Refined Sugar - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2*1 

3*6 

10. Arabia. 

{a.) Import* from — 







1. Dates * 

- 

39*6 

37*2 

44*1 

39*6 

45*8 

2. Pearls, &c. - 

- 

11*4 

17*1 

19*3 

17*6 

18*3 

3. Salt - 

- 

7*3 

7*6 

7*5 

13*4 

3*6 

4. Shark Fins, &c. 

- 

3*6 

4*3 

4*4 

4*7 

4*3 

5. Frankincense 

- 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

5*7 

(6.) Exports to — 







I. Foreign Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

14*4 

16*9 

12*0 

10*5 

10*8 

II. Indian Cotton Piece-goods 

- 

9'5 

6*9 

6*4 

3*0 

6*0 

III. Foreign Cotton Twist and Yarn 

1*8 

11 

0*8 

1*0 

1*2 

IV. Indian Cotton Twist and Yarn 

2*0 

2*0 

1*0 

1*3 

2*0 

V. Foreign Sugar ( refined ) - 

- 

1*9 

4*9 

2*7 

3*5 

3*1 

VI. Foreign Coffee 

- 

1*1 

14 

0-9 

— 

1*3 

VII. Indian Coffee- 

- 

5*1 

2*6 

5*2 

5*2 

4*7 

VIII. Rice ( huslied ) 

- 

32*4 

36*8 

37*7 

41*8 

33*4 

IX. Millets - 

- 

4*5 

1*0 

3*2 

6*3 

2*2 

X. Wheat - 

- 

5*0 

— 

6*5 

3*2 

1*2 

XI. Wheat Flour - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

5*1 

XII. Indian Sugar {unrefined ) 

- 

1*3 

1*5 

— 

1*0 

1*5 

11. Mauritius. 

(a.) Imports from — 







1. Sugar (refined) 

- 

99*1 

99*3 

99*2 

97*5 

95*4 

2. Sugar ( unrefined ) - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*6 

(3.) Exports to — 







I. Rice ( huslied ) 

- 

59*3 

53*1 

63*8 

50*0 

56*8 

II. Pulse {gram) 

- 

8*5 

8*8 

6*7 

6*6 

5*9 

III. Pulse {others) 

- 

4*4 

5*2 

3*8 

3*3 

2*8 

IV. Oils and Oil Cake - 

- 

2*7 

2*7 

2*6 

2*4 

2*2 

V. Saltpetre - 

- 

1*4 

1*4 

— 

1*7 

2*3 

VI. Provisions {miscellaneous) 

- 

60 

5*0 

3*4 

1*2 

1*0 

VII. Gunny Bags - 

- 

— 

1*1 

2*4 

3*6 

2*2 

VIII. Wheat Flour- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4*5 

5*7 

12. Zanzibar. 

(a.) Imports from — 







1. Ivory - 

- 

33*0 

35*7 

47*8 

18*2 

49*3 

2. Cloves - 

- 

50*9 

43*6 

34*8 

53-4 

35*3 

3. Dried Cocoa-nut 

- 

0*4 

2*6 

4-5 

16*8 

3*5 

(5.) Exports to — 

• 






I. Foreign Cotton Goods 

- 

31*84 

26*76 

30*03 

28*60 

25*91 

II. Indian Cotton Goods 


20-1 

29*4 

20*4 

20*9 

30*2 

III. Rice (hushed) 

- 

17*8 

15*2 

25*3 

26*1 

18,5 

IV. Foreign Sugar ( refined ) - 

- 

2*0 

1*6 

1*1 

1*5 

1*3 

V. Wheat Flour - 

- 

— 

— 

1*2 

1*6 

2*6 

VI. Clarified Butter 

0 . 9 . 



T T 

1*1 

1*2 

1*9 


0-9 
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Trade with Foreign Countries — continuad . 


COUNTRY AND ARTdLE. 


, 1881-8*2. 

1883-84. 

1885-86. 

1869-90. 

1891-92. 

3. Egypt. 







(a.) Imports foom — 







1. Apparel- - 

- 

8*7 

28-7 

47-9 

23*2 

26*4 

2. Tobacco (manufactured) 

- 

3*1 

5*6 

13-9 

22-3 

18*3 

3- Raw Cotton - 

- 

14*7 

— 

— 

— 

27-8 

( b . ) J Exports to — 







I. Kice (husked) 

- 

47*2 

30*7 

43*2 

57*7 

52’ 5 

II. Wheat - 

- 

22*5 

40*5 

29-1 

17*7 

30-8 

III. Oilseeds - 

- 

3*2 

10*1 

6*8 

8*4 

4*3 

IV. Indigo - 

- 

14*9 

8*11 

8*0 

6*7 

■PI 

V. Sugar - 

- 

0*9 

1*9 

2*0 

— 

— 

Turkey in Asia. 

(a. Imports from — 







1. Horses - 

- 

0*5) 

11*3 

11*6 

20*1 

17*1 

2. Wheat - 

- 

18*9 

24*7 

5*5 

H-3 

19*8 

3. Dates - 

- 

51*3 

40*4 

54*2 

37-7 

34*3 

4. Clarified Butter 

- 

2*5 

1*0 

11*2 

13*0 

13*7 

5. Grain ( miscellaneous ) 

- 

6*9 

1*2 

3*6 

5*2 

2*2 

(6.) Exports to — 







I. Foreign Cotton Goods - 

- 

23*8 

20*4 

29*3 

27*9 

23*3 

II. Indian Cotton Goods 

- 

1*4 

1*7 

5-4 

4*9 

5*2 

III. Foreign Sugar (refined) 

- 

7 0 

8*0 

6*2 

0-3 

30 

IV. Coffee - 

- 

106 

4*7 

6 6 

4*4 

7*3 

V. Indigo - 

- 

33*5 

25*9 

17-1 

17 9 

16*9 

VI. Pepper - 

- 

2*6 

1*5 

3*4 

3*7 j 

2*7 

VII. Gunny Bags - 

- 

2*1 

9*0 

7*1 

10*3 | 

1P6 

VIII. Indian Cotton Twist, Sec. 

- 

— 

— 

3*4 

4*3 i 

4*4 

IX. Indian Tea - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

i 

pi : 

3*5 

5. Persia. 

(a.) Imports from — 

1. Haw Cotton - 


17*0 

10*6 

25 0 

! 

i 

i 

30*4 | 

14*9 

2. Pearls, &c. 

- 

1 0 4) 

11*7 

3 1 *3 

7*1 

7*8 

3. Dates - 

- 

10*5 

0*0 

5*4 

7*0 

8*5 

4. Fruits - 

- 

12 7 

14*3 

13*7 

15*7 

18*1 

5. Raw Wool - 


8*4 

7*9 

8*4 

12*9 

IP 1 

6. Woollen Manufactures - 

_ 

1*8 

1*9 

— 

— 

i 2*2 

7. Perfumery - 


2*0 

2*6 

1*9 

2*3 

2*1 

8. Assafoetida - 

- 

5*0 

4*2 

4*2 

5*0 ! 

4*0 

9. Raw Silk - 

- 

5*1 

4*8 

1*2 

PI 

2 3 

(£.) Exports to — 



i 


| 


I. Foreign Cotton Goods - 

- 

56*1 

50*3 

47*8 

41*8 

36 7 

II. Indian Cotton Goods 


2'1 

1*4 

2'2 

P6 

2*0 

III. Foreign Cotton Twist* See. 

- 

2*2 

4*0 

2*6 

3*6 

3*3 

IV. Indigo - 

- 

90 

5*8 

4*5 

10.0 

4*8 

V. Indian Tea - 

* 

— 



. . 

4*7 

9*6 

VI. Foreign Tea - 1 

- 

3*0 

2*9 

5 9 

89 

19*6 

VII. Foreign Sugar (refined) - 

- 

5*8 

10*9 

10*7 

6*6 

4 3 

VIII. Foreign Copper 

- 

1*3 

3*9 

2 9 

3*0 

2*7 

2*4 

IX. Indian Coffee - 

- 

15 

1*2 

2*5 

2*2 

X. Rice (husked) 

- 

4:0 

5*0 

7'4 

4*5 

4*t> 

XI. Pepper - 

- 

— 

1 

i 

1*0 

1-7 
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Trade with Foreign Cotjrtries —continued. 


Country and Article. 



1881-82. 

1 

1 

1883-84. j 

1885-86. 

1 

1889-90. | 

1891-92. 

16. Ceylon. 

(a) Imports from — 








1. Betel Nuts 

- 

- 

24*4 

25*3 

39*3 

25*0 

23-9 

2. Coffee - 

- 

- 

9*9 

1*3 

5*2 

4*3 

1*9 

3. Tea - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

3*1 

6.1 

4. Shells (conch, &e.) 

- 

- 

1*8 

2*0 

2*6 

1*6 

2*2 

6. Dried Cocoa-nut 

- 

- 

2*2 

18-7 

14*0 

3*5 

2*7 

6. Gunny Bags - 

- 

- 

6*2 

5*2 

4*4 

5*9 

5*0 

7. Cardamoms - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1*6 

4‘8 

4*9 

8. Wood (not Teak) - 

- 

- 

3*5 

2*2 

2*5 

1*7 

1*5 

9. Cocoa-nut Oil 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

14 4 

25*1 

10. Coir ( manufactured ) 

(6.) Exports to — 



1*3 

1*5 

2*3 

1*1 

2*3 

I. Foreign Cotton Goods 

- 

- 

— 

1*5 

1*0 

20 

2.3 

II. Indian Cotton Goods 

- 

- 

5-7 

10*4 

6*3 

7*0 

6*2 

III. Rice ( husked ) 

- 

- 

60*2 

53-0 

62*7 

59*7 

62-6 

IV. Rice in husk - 

- 

- 

3*5 

2*1 

4*0 

2*7 

3*0 

V. Oilcake - 

- 

- 

2*7 

1*7 

1*5 

1*6 

2*0 

VI. Salt Fish 

- 

- 

1*4 

1*3 

1*9 

2*1 

2*4 

VII. Wheat Flour - 

- 

- 

1*2 

1*2 

VO 

1*6 

1‘5 

VIII. Sugar {refined) 

- 

- 

1*6 

1*7 

1*4 

1*1 

1*1 

IX. Cattle, Sheep, &c. - 

17. Straits Settlements. 



i 3*2 

3*6 

2*1 

1*7 

2*1 

(«.) Imports from — 








1. Tin, unwrouulit 


- 

10-8 

14*3 

13*6 

11*3 

10*9 

2. Raw Silk 

- 

- 

11-8 

1 1*4 

8*0 

11*3 

10*0 

3. Silk ( manufactured ) 

- 

- 

6-3 

5 6 

4*3 

2-6 

— 

4. Betel Nuts 

- 

- 

57 

8*4 

17*7 

8*7 

9*1 

5. Pepper - 

- 

- 

8*8 

3*8 

3*2 

8 1 

9*3 

(>. Coffee - 

- 

- 

3*9 

3*0 

1*2 

3*8 

5*2 

7. Camphor 

- 

- 

1*7 

1*4 

1*4 

VO 

23 

8. Cocoa-nuta 

- 

- 

3*0 

2*1 

2*0 

1*7 

1*8 

9. Salt Fish 

- 

- 

C>*5 

0*1 

5*2 

5*5 

6*2 

10. Sugar ( refined ) 

- 

- 

5*1 

2*5 

3*5 

5*4 

6*7 

11. Tea - 

- 

- 

3*1 

2*0 

2*2 

1**2 

1*1 

12. Nutmegs 

- 

- 

1*6 

1*7 

1*7 

1*1 

1*4 

13. Apparel 

- 

- 

1*4 

2*4 

,2*3 

3 4 

3*5 

14. Canes, &c. 

- 

- 

1*8 

1*5 

1*1 

09 

1*0 

15. Coloured Cottons - 

- 

- 

— 

0*8 

0*9 

2*0 

2*5 

10. Umbrellas 

- 

- 

1**2 

1*7 

1*3 

1*1 

1*7 

(5.) Exports to — 








I. Rice ( [husked ) 

- 

- 

31*8 

29*8 

29*3 

35*7 

38*7 

II. Opium - 

* 

- 

37*3 

29*2 

35*3 

32*2 

30*1 

III. Jade 

- 

- 

6*5 

2*6 

1*3 

1*7 

1-0 

IV. Gunny Bags - 

- 

- 

4*3 

5*7 

3*1 

4*8 

5*2 

V. Foreign Cotton Goods 

- 

- 

4-1 

5*4 

5*3 

3*7 

2*8 

VI, Indian Cotton Goods 

- 

- 

2*7 

4*1 

5*2 

3*0 

k 

3*7 

1 
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Trade with Foreign Countries — continued . 


Country and Article. 


1881-82 

1883-84. 

1885 80. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

18. Hqng-Kong* 

(ji .) Imports fro m — 







1. Raw Silk 

- 

31-6 

374 

30*0 

29*1 

30*4 

2. Silk Piece Goods - 

- 

16*5 

22*2 

21*4 

25*0 

22-8 

3. Sugar (refined) 

- 

15*2 

13*9 

15*G 

10*G 

9*7 

4. Glassware - 

- 

5*0 

4*1 

4*8 

5-2 

5*3 

5. Copper - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

11*8 

13*0 

6. Camphor 

- 

2*4 

2*4 

2*8 

2*7 

2-8 

7. Fireworks - 

- 

2*2 

1*9 

2*G 

2-2 

2-4 

8. Tea - 

- 

3*5 

1*0 

4*8 

2*9 

2*0 

(&.) Exports to — 







I. Opium - 

- 

72 -S 

71*1 

08*5 

591 

59-4 

II. Indian Cotton Twist, &c. 

- 

12*2 

1G*1 

22*0 

32*2 

32*0 

III. Raw Cotton - 

- 

10*4 

7*4 

5*5 

3*2 

2*9 

IV. Gunny Bags - 

- 

1*3 

1*9 

— 

1*4 

1*3 

19. China, Treaty Ports. 

(<7.) Imports from — 



I 




1. Raw Silk 

- 

40*2 

24*9 

35*0 

39 -5 

47*7 

2. Silk Piece Goods - 

- 

— 

1*5 

1*0 

3*1 

3*3 

3. Tea - 

- 

53*5 

48*1 

02-0 

54*0 

48*4 

(b.) Exports to — 







I. Opium ~ 

- 

900 

98' 1 

38*8 

04*9 

50*0 

II. Iudian Cotton Twist, & c. 

- 

— 

— 

9*5 

34*0 

40*7 

III. Indian Cotton Piece Goods 

- 

— 

— 

1*2 

— 

2-1 

20. Japan. 

(a.) Imports from — 







1. Fancy Ware - 

- 

21*0 

14*9 

10*9 

10*3 

10*6 

2, Raw Silk - 

- 

22*4 

— 

— 

21*7 

22- 

3. Silk Piece Goods - 


— 

. 

- — 

2-5 

Xl-7 

4. Apparel - 

- 

9*4 

2*7 

3*0 

2*1 

9*0 

5. Coal - 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

20*0 

13*5 

(6.) Exports * 







I. Indian Cotton Twist, St c. 

- 

03*6 

85*4 

96*8 

80*1 

11-9 

11. Raw Cot ion 

• 

— 

— 

— 

15*2 

77*0 

III. Gunny Bag \ 


~ 

4*1 

0*9 

3*3 

0*9 
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Leaving now the sea-borne trade, since there is nothing in that of the 
coasts to call for special comment, we have to add a few lines on the land 
trade of India. The traffic from beyond the frontier is dealt with in the 
same review as the trade by sea, whilst the internal movements of trade are 
registered as stated in the beginning of this chapter, under the auspices of 
another department. We can thus trace a commodity imported by sea to 
the seaport from its country of shipment, without finding in the return any 
trace of what becomes of it after it has left the dock. Conversely, the foreign 
destination of an Indian product is known, but it is not stated from what 
part or parts of India it was collected. There is, in fact, no co-ordination 
of the two sets of returns. 


The value of the trade from the trans- Foreign trade by 
frontier tracts is specified marginally. The land * 
figures vary much from year to year, and 
are subject, moreover, to subsequent cor- 
rections after the year’s registers have 
been overhauled by the supervising 
authorities. The trade is described as 
being, as a rule, of a peddling nature. 

There are, however, exceptions, as in the 
case of Kabul, Kandahar, Nipal, Kashmer, 
and the countries round Burma. But 
assuming that the same difficulties exist 
in all, namely, want of proper roads and the liability to heavy transit duties, 
even the efficient protection of the State in question is extended to the life 

and property of the adventurers. The marginal 
table gives the chief contributing countries. The 
principal item in the Kandahar trade is wool, 
and there is a demand, too, for fruit and nuts of 
different sorts. The exports from India are here, 
as in most cases of the kind, piece-goods. The 
Kabul trade is chiefly export from India, and 
consists of indigo, piece-goods, tea, and sugar. 

A good deal of salt also passes by this route, 
but the obstacles are many and serious to all 
traffic between India and North Afghanistan. 

From Kashmer comes timber and woollen 
goods, though the shawls, for which the valley 
is celebrated, have declined. There is a con- 
siderable colony of Kashmer weavers in Amritsar 
which may have something to do with the decline of the genuine 
article. The trade with Nipal is more general, but the main com- 
modities bartered are salt, from India, and rice, from the north. The 
trade on the Siam frontier consists largely of teak timber, which is floated 
down the larger streams. It is not proposed to enter into further detail 
regarding this class of trade. 

The same remark, it is to be feared, must be made in connection with the 
internal trade of India, but for a different reason. The trans-frontier traffic 
is small and not at present of any commercial significance ; but the rail and 
canal-borne trade ox India is immense, and the detail available concerning 
it is of very considerable interest and value. Unfortunately, as has been 
already mentioned, it is contained in a series of tabular statements unac- 
companied by comment, so that to unravel the tangled skein and to 
ascertain the true drift of the mass of figures regarding the movement of 
the main articles of trade between one part of the country and another is a 
piece of original work which is quite beyond the scope of this review. The 
following table, however, will serve to show the nature of the information 
to be extracted from the volume : — 


CHIEF CONTRIBUTING COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

1883-84. 

1891-92. 

Kandahar, &c. 

(?) 353,813 

972,659 

Kabul, &c. 

858,54(1 

1,077,247 

Kashmer 

901,604 

1,312,123 

Ladakh - 

52,782 

53,017 

Thibet - 

137,286 

180,237 

Nipal - 

2,476,577 

3,003,619 

North Shan State - 

76,988 

388,626 

Karen-ni 

806,330 

228,766 

Zimm6 (Chang-mai) - 

204,313 

227,393 

Siam - 

302,403 

119,815 


Year. 

Imports 
into India, 

Exports 
from India. 

Total Trans- 
Frontier 
Trade. 

1881-82 

Rx. 

4.815,429 

Rx. 

5,142,781 

Rx. 

9,958,210 

1882-83 

5,341,136 

4,653,112 I 

9,994,248 

1883-84 

5.509.053 

5,257,252 1 

10,766,305 

1884-85 

5,514,562 

6,122,349 

11,636,911 

1885-86 

3,618,761 

5,584,893 

9,203,654 

1886 -87 

3,772,285 

5,650,475 

9,422,760 

9,191,855 

1887-88 

| 4,170,914 

I 5,020,941 

1888-89 

4,226,145 

4,696,702 

8,022,847 

1889-90 

3,793,701 

5,210,625 

9,004,326 

1890-91 

4,025,305 

4,642,478 

8,667,783 

8,294,453 

1891-92 

4,240,822 

4,053,630 


0.9. 
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Extract, illustrating the Movements op Cotton Piece-goods of 
Foreign Manufacture— 1891-92. 


Exporting 

Province, &c. 

Importing province, &c. 

Madras.* 

Bombay.* 

Sindh,* 

Bengal.* 

N.W. 

Provinces 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces 

Berar. 

Assam. 

Native 

States. 

Chief 

Seaports. 

Total 

Exported. 

Madras * 










. 


20 

20 

Bombay* - 


- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

36 

37 

Sindh * - 

> 

- 

- 

j - 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Bengal * 


- 

- 

j 

- 

5 

- 

- 


491 

- 

,* 

501 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh - 


- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

33 

4 

- 

- 

• 34 

1 

80 

Panjab - 


- 

- 

1 

- 

265 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

4 

344 

Central Provinces 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

*> 

Berar 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

Assam 


- 

- 

- 

1 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

I 

TOTAL PROVINCES - 


- 

- 

1 

8 

270 

41 

4 

- 

492 

109 

65 

992 

Native States - 


1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 



5 

Madras Seaports • 


1,125 

7 





1 



290 

2 

1,425 

Bombay - 

- 

28 

1,014 

- 

2 

455 

650 

452 

260 . 

- 

j 1,025 

11 

3,898 

Karachi - 

- 

- 

- 

339 

- 

2 

883 

- 

~ 


- 


1,225 

Calcutta - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,786 

3,183 

907 

130 

1 

385 

75 

ij 

13,470 

Total Chief Seaports 


1,153 

1,022 

, 

340 

7,788 

3,641 

2,440 

583 

26! 

385 

1,390 

15 

19,019 

Grand Total - 

■ 

1,155 

1,023 

341 

7,706 

3,913 

2,481 

589 

261 

877 

1,499 

80 

20,016 


* Excluding 1 chief seaports town or towns. 

f The values are given in thousands of Ex., and small items are occasionally omitted from the detail, hut included in the total. 


Trade and 
Commerce. 


Here the total movements of European cotton piece-goods are shown to 
have amounted in value to Ex. 20,01(5,000. The distribution includes 
Ex. 19,019,000 from the chief seaports, and 907 from the stations in the 
interior, mainly between the Panjab and the North-West Provinces, and 
Bengal and Assam. The total imports of the Madras province are valued 
at Ex. 1,155,000, of which Ex. 1,125,000 come from the provincial seaports. 
These last, it appears from the table, supplied only the Province in ques- 
tion, a little to Bombay, and a fair amount (Ex. 490,000) to the States of 
Haidrabad and Mysore, &c. Bombay, on the other hand, dispensed goods 
over a far wider area, both in British Provinces and in Protected States. 
The Province drawing upon the widest selection of markets is the Panjab, 
which favours Karachi and Calcutta more than it does Bombay. On the 
other hand, Bombay drives its rival port nearly out of the field afforded by 
the Central Provinces. Tables of this sort can be made up for all the chief 
imported merchandise. As a specimen of its use with reference to exported 
produce, wheat may he selected and dealt with in the same manner. The 
results are to show that the amount moved in the year in question was 
valued at Ex. 13,499,078, of which Ex. 12,925,011 sought the seaports. 
The Panjab exported the value of Ex. 3,737,148, of which Ex. 2,941,656 
went to Karachi. It imported from the North-West Provinces, Ex. 151,520, 
against Ex. 16,214, which it sent. Bombay city received Ex. 6,167,743 • 
Karachi, 4,373,944 j and Calcutta, 2,365,350, The above samples suffice to 
exhibit the scope of the returns, but space does not permit us to pursue the 
subject any further. 
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Joint-Stock Companies. 

The last subject to be treated in connection with Trade and Commerce is q°™7J«es CK; 
the number and description of joint-stock companies registered under the 0oMPANIEb - 
Indian Act. 


Registered Companies. 


Joint-Stock 

Companies Registered 
in India. 

1881-82. 

1882 83. 

1886-87. 

j 1887-88. 

1 

1 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

i 

Paid-up Capital. 

i 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

A. — Working : 

1. Banking and In- 
surance 

146 

141 

370 

! i 

! 1 

j 

j 379 

288 

273 

i 

Rx. 

2.184,572 

Rx. 

3,939,166 

2. Mills and Presses - 

100 

114 

190 

198 

233 

245 

6,754,819 

12,057,838 

3. Mining, &c. - 

19 

19 

25 

23 

63 

57 

739,180 

1,615,895 

4. Planting 

122 

130 

143 

141 

154 

158 

2,796,879 

3,750,263 

5. Trading - 

95 

118 

128 

140 

149 

168 

1,947,086 

3,792,519 

6. Others - 

23 

25 

30 

29 

41 

49 

1,259,220 

1,429,345 

Total Working - 

505 

, 547 

886 

910 

928 

950 

35,681,756 

26,585,026 

B. — Being wound-up, or other- 









wise not working 

222 

227 

344 

420 

531 

602 

— 

— 

C. — Dissolved, wound up, or 









never began work 

422 

451 

507 

531 

774 

808 



Grand Total - - 

1,149 

1,225 

1,737 

1,861 

2,233 

2,360 

— 

— 


The table given above shows that since 1881-82 the number of these 
companies that were actually at work in the respective years rose by 88 per 
cent. The capital paid up, however, increased by only 69 per cent. Taking 
this together with the fact that the total number of companies set on foot, 
including those that never began work at all, increased by 105 per cent., it 
appears that the speculative instinct has been somewhat strongly developed 
in the decade. What was said in a former chapter regarding the rush for 
gold mine shares in Bengal in the autumn of 1890 is enough to indicate the 
aptitude of certain classes of investors, both native and foreign, to put their 
trust in anything that professes to further the production of that precious 
metal. But the most healthy development of the joint-stock system has 
been in the textile industry and in banking, not to mention the numerous 
tea concerns, some of which have attracted local capital as well as European. 
The Mill Companies, for both cotton and jute, show a capital which has 
increased by over 30 per cent, in the last six years. The larger banking 
concerns are, necessarily, in the chief Presidency towns. There seems to 
have been a tendency at one time to form small local corporations of this 
sort in Madras and the adjacent State of Mysore, but since 1885, when they 
began to be registered, the number has decreased considerably. As a rule, 
they were nothing more than money-lending concerns with a local clientele, 
and seldom more than 20 shareholders each. The head of trading 
companies includes both the steamship and tramway concerns, and the still 
more numerous class of retail shops that have taken to registration a good 
deal during the last six or seven years. Almost all the planting companies 
are registered in Bengal, where tea and indigo form the chief inducements 
to invest capital in landed estates thus managed. Mining and quarrying 
companies, again, are chiefly found in Bengal, where there appears to be 
considerable scope for their operations, both in the market above and in 
the earth beneath. The following table gives the distribution of these 
companies in the last year of the decade. The paid-up capital amounts to 
o.y. t t 4 74 per 
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74 per cent, of the nominal issue, and the provinces of Bombay and Bengal 
together absorb nearly 85 per cent, of the former, but contain only 54 per 
cent, of the total number of companies floated, and 59 per cent, of those 
actually at work. 


Provincial Distribution of Joint Stock Companies in 1891-92. 


Company. 

TOTAL. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

North- 

West 

Provinces 

and 

Oudh. 

Banjul). 

Burma. 

Assam, 

Ajmer, 

and 

Htingnloro. 

.Central 

Provinces 

and 

i Berar. 

1 

Mysore. 

Capital. 

Nominal. 

Paid up. 

A. WORKING : 











Bx. 

Ux. 

1. Banking and Insurance - 

273 

13 

29 

138 

9 

4 

1 

*14 


65 

6,930,2(12 

3,939,107 

2, Trading - 

1G8 

46 

49 

24 

21 

5 1 

! 

14 

1 

5 

3 

5,029,205 

3,792,519 

3. Mills and Presses - 

245 

151 

36 

25 

13 

6 

- 

5 

7 

2 

15,001,803 i 

12,057,838 

4. Planting 

158 

3 

144 

6 

3 

1 


- 

- 

1 

4,531,907 

3,750,203 

5. Mining, &c. - 

57 

2 

46 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,770,250 

1,015,895 

6. Ice Manufacture - 

12 

5 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

254,750 

197,183 

7. Sugar ... - 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

212,500 

100,030 

8. Breweries - 

3 

- 

- 

- 

jj 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170,000 

109,540 

9. Others - 

32 

9 

13 

1 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1,111,100 

901,985 

Total Working - - 

950 

229 

322 

203 

55 

20 

17 

21 

12 

71 

30,023,837 

20,585,020 

B. Discontinued 

602 

162 

138 

180 

14 

15 

8 

15 

- 

70 

- 


C. Wound up or never 













STARTED 

808 

238 

191 

282 

1 33 

32 

5 

3 

1 

23 

I_ 


Grand total - - 

2,360 

629 

651 

665 

102 

67 

30 

39 

13 

164 

- 

- 

Percentage of Total paid-up 
Capital invested in each 
Province - 

100-0 

! 

40' 6 

44*1 

7-2 

3*7 

1*6 

0*(i 

0*1 

0*9 

1*2 

1 

! 

- 


w Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 


f 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Department of Public Works, now that the Military Works Branch has public Works. 
been placed under separate control, is subdivided into three main sections. 

First, the Railway Department, which is under the direct control of the 
Government of India throughout the country. Secondly, the Department of 
Irrigation, and lastly, that of Roads and Buildings, both of which sections are 
under Provincial management, and grouped, accordingly, into territorial 
establishments. The following table gives the number of the officials engaged 


Class. 

Government of India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

■ 1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1890-91, 

1891-92. 

Royal Engineers 

66 

61 

16 

12 

8 

8 

90 

81 

Other Military 

17 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

% 

9 

Civilians appointed in 

367 

358 

56 

59 

51 

49 

474 

466 

England. 





0 

6 



Europeans appointed 

210 

204 

3 

4 

219 

214 

in India. 



1 






Natives of India 

68 

65 

6 

8 

23 

25 

97 

98 

Total - - - 

728 

697 

81 

83 

88 

88 

897 

868 


in the engineering branch of the Public Works Department, as a whole. In 
addition to these, there is a considerable staff occupied with the accounts, which 
in so large and varied a sphere of action are peculiarly difficult to supervise 
efficiently, both from their great mass and from their intricacy and complexity. 
For example, as railways and the more important of the irrigation works are 
constructed partly out. of revenue partly from borrowed money, two sets of 
accounts are kept for each work, one relating to the revenue, the other to the 
capital involved. The third section of this department, known by the name 
given above, of the Roads and Buildings, is by no means confined in its duties 
to those undertakings, but is charged with the carrying out of all civil works 
and repairs which do not fall within one of the two sister branches. 

The amount annually devoted to Public Works is very considerable, as 

the marginal table will show. In 
the chapter on Finance mention 
was made of the place held with 
respect to railway and irregational 
enterprise by the items of interest 
and exchange. For further detail 
it is better to take the three branches 
separately. 


RAILWAYS. 

Since the introduction of railways into India, in the time of Lord Dalhousie, Railways. 
their construction has been conducted on three different systems, adopted at 
0 . 9 . U u various 


ACCOUNTS OP 1891-92. 




Expenditure. | 


Head. 

Revenue. 

Against 

Revenue. 

■From 

Capital. 

Total. 

Railways 

Irrigation “Works - 
Roads, Buildings, &c. : 

(a) Military 

(b) Civil 

Rx. 

19,938,046 

2,272,040 

627,124 

49,794 

577,330 

Rx. 

20,263,910 

2,945,019 

6,208,752 

1,214,518 

4,994,234 

Rx. 

2,770,336 
729, 6G4 

23,124,246 

3,674,683 

6,208,752 

1,214,518 

4,994,234 

TOTAL - - - 

22,837,2X0 

29,407,681 

3,500,000 

32,907,681 
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Kaii/ways. various intervals. First, the employment of Companies under a system of 

guarantee of interest ; secondly, by the State through its own officials; and, 
thirdly, by assisted Companies, either with or without guarantee or subsidy 
from the State. Out of eight lines constructed on the first system, five have 
been purchased, according to one of the conditions of the agreement, by the 
State. Two of these are worked by Companies. The more important, the East 
Indian line, is carried on by the same company that constructed it in the first 
instance, on special terms as to the sharing of profits. The second, the South 
India line, is in the hands of a new company, whose capital was subscribed by 
the shareholders of the old one. The three remaining lines are worked bv 
the State, and all five come into the category of State lines in the accounts of 
the Government of India. 

Railways in India are approaching tiieir fortieth year of life, as the 
first length from Bombay to Tham on the opposite mainland, was opened 
for public traffic in the year 1853. The year after, the East Indian line 
commenced work on 38 miles, and the Madras Railway opened 65 miles in 
1856. The metre gauge was adopted on the South Indian line in 1861, and 
the special gauge of 4 ft. 6 in. at Nalhati three years later. Narrower gauges 
have been introduced in special localities from time to time, either to suit the 
light local traffic, as in the case of the Gaikwar’s line, or the nature of the 
country, as on the Darjiling railway. 

The following table gives the progress of construction at different periods, 
and the cumulative outlay of capital thereon, as well as on the purchase of the 
guaranteed lines. This latter detail has not been distributed year by year 
before 1879-80, when the East Indian line was taken over. 





Mileage open for Public Traffic at end of each Year. 

Capital Outlay (in Thousands). 


Year, 







Total Amount 

Annual ProgreNS 
in 




5 

6/' Gauge. 

Metro Gauge. 

Special Gauges. 

Total Mileage. 

to Date 

Construction 

and 

Purchase. 









on Construction.* 









Rx. and £. j 

Rx. and £. 

1853 - 


. 


20 

— 


20 

— j 

__ 

1856 - 


- 


273 

— 


m 



1857 - 


- 


288 

— 

— 

288 

— s 

— 

1861 • - 


- 


1,539 

40 


1,688 

I 

— * 

1862 - 


- 


2,254 

82 


2,336 



1863 - 


. 


2,441 

82 

27 

2,550 

— 


1865 - 


- 


3,245 

101 

27 

3,373 



1867 - 


- 


3,747 

162 

27 

3,936 



1871 - 


- 


4,864 

186 

27 

5,077 

— 

— 

1873 - 

_ 



5,370 

277 

47 i 

5,094 

— . ! 


1875 - 

- 



5,879 

792 

47 ! 

6,518 


— 

1877 - 

- 



5,765 

6,978 

1,510 

47 j 

7,322 

— . 1 

— 

1881 - 

- 



2,776 

137 

9,891 

137,568 i 

1 8,736 

1882 - 

- 



7,101 

2,900 

137 

10,144 

140,677 

3,109 

1885-84 

- 



7,363 

3,329 

m 

10,828 

146,103 

5,426 

1884-85 




7,792 

4,036 

4,287 

172 

12,000 

154,397 

8,294 

1885-86 

• - 



7,890 

198 

12,375 

163,498 

9,100 

3886-87 

- 



8,372 

4,768 

247 

13,387 

173,418 

9,920 

1687-88 

- 



9,018 

5,107 

251 

14,376 

181,404 

8,046 

6,938 

1888-89 

- 



9,501 

5,489 

251 

15,241 

188,402 

1889-90 

. 



9,978 

5,842 

276 

16,096 

193,854 

5,452 

1890-91 

- _ - 



10,125 

6,564 

288 

16,977 

198,805 

4,951 

1891-92 

- 

- 


10,104 

7,172 

% 288 

17,564 

203,244 

4,439 

HP 


* From Financial Statoment of 1803-94, which classes Rx. with £. 

It must be mentioned in connection with the capital account above given 
that the outlay is set forth in sterling in the case of the guaranteed and 
assisted Companies, and in rupees in that of State lines. The more accurate 
wav of showing the capital, therefore, is as follows; the statement, including 
ioreign and Protected State works, .and being carried up to the end of December 

1891 
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1891, that being the period used in the Director-General’s report for 1891-92, Railways. 
only part of which relates to the financial and the rest to the calendar year. 


State railways, constructed or purchased by the 
State ------- 

State railways constructed by Companies 
Guaranteed Companies - 
Assisted and subsidised Companies 
Native States’ railways (Kathiawar, Rajpu 
Central India, Jammu, &c.) - 

Foreign lines (Portuguese and Pondicherry) - 
Railway surveys, collieries, &c. - 


Total - - - 



Rx. 

the 



133,546,074 

- 

28,113,763 

- 

49,205,868 

- 

5,607,036 

rina, 


- 

8,600,251 

- 

1,689,068 

- 

907,705 

Rx. 

227,669,765 


We can now revert to the financial year in treating of the detail of the account. Guaranteed 
The amount of capital raised by railway Companies on which interest has been Companies ' 
guaranteed by the State was thus composed at the end of the year 
1891-92 : — 



£. 

The old guaranteed Companies - 

45,159,180 

Bengal Central Company - - - - 

500,000 

Bengal Nagpur ------- 

Southern Maratha ------ 

4,500,000 

5.643.100 

5.754.100 

Indian Midland ------- 

Assam- Bengal ------- 

102,905 

Total - - - £. 

61,659,285 


But this statement does not include the capital raised by the East Indian, Eastern 
Bengal, and the Sindh Companies, whose undertakings have been purchased 
by means of annuities, nor that raised by the Oudh and Rohilkliand or the 
South Indian Companies, for whose lines a cash payment was made. The 
amount of annuity outstanding at the end of the year under discussion was 
1,600,750/. Considerable portions have been exchanged, since the purchase, for 
India Stock. 

A few lines may be suitably added with regard to the guarantee and the 
State power of purchase, above mentioned. In the earlier agreements the 
guarantee of interest, is made for 99 years, and applies to all monies paid into 
the State Treasury with the sanction of Government, and the amount paid for 
guaranteed interest is not subject to any deduction except in the case when the 
gross receipts fall short of the working expenses. If the net receipts exceed 
the amount due to it for guaranteed interest in any half year, one half the 
surplus is payable to the Company and the other moiety goes to the State in 
payment of the advances of guaranteed interest, with simple interest thereon. 
If all such advances have been repaid, the^ whole of the surplus goes to the 
Company. In the chapter on Finance it was mentioned that a certain portion 
of the exchange transactions appertained to real loss or gain arising out of 
“ contract rates.” In all the above agreements, it should now be explained, the 
rupee was taken to be the equivalent of Is. 1C )d. As regards the power of 
purchase under the above agreements, the Company may, after a line has been 
opened for three months, surrender the works to the State on giving six months’ 
notice, and receive back the capital expended on T with the Government’s 
sanction. In case of default, too, on the part of the Company, the State may 
take possession on repayment of the capital expended. Within six months of 
the expiration of the 25th or 50th year from dale of contract, the State may 
give notice of its intention to purchase the line at the close of the next half- 
year. The payment to be made may be either the equivalent of the value of 
all the share capital, calculated on the mean market rate of the three years 
preceding the expiration of the period mentioned, or it may be by annuity for 
o o. u u 2 the 


The Guarantee. 
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Railways. the rem ain der of the 99 years of the term of contract. The agreement contains 

a provision that the land, with the works thereon and the rolling-stock at a 
valuation shall revert to the State on the expiration of 99 years, but obviously 
the Company’s power of surrender precludes much chance of this condition taking 
effect. Some modifications were introduced into the original terms in 1869-70, 
after the operations of the Companies had been very materially extended The 
right to more than the half of the surplus profits, in case of the advances being 
entirely repaid, was foregoue, and the State, in its turn, waived its right of 
purchase at the end of the first 25 years of the lease. Three of the Com- 
panies accepted these changes. In 18/9-80 the State purchased the East 
Indian line; in 1884, the Eastern Bengal; in 1885, the Sindh, Panjab, and 
Delhi; the Oudhand Rohilkhand in 1888, and the South Indian in 1890. The 
State can acquire the other lines of this class at the following dates. The 
Great Indian Peninsula in June 1900; the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India, at the end of 1905 ; and the Madras line at the end of December 1907. 
At the time this is written the shares of the first are quoted at 183J, of the 
second at 1881, and of the last at 146. 

The later The rest of the statement of capital, irrespective of the 45, 159,180/. raised by 

Guarantee. the “ old ” guaranteed companies, on the terms described above, refers to the 

State lines constructed by companies, who are credited with 16,500,105/. The 
Bengal Central, however, is only a State line under a revised agreement 
executed in 1887, under which the State has the right to purchase at par in 
1905, or any succeeding tenth year up to 1980. In the meanwhile, the 
guarantee extends to 3g per cent, on the paid-up share capital with one-fourth 
the net earnings. The Southern Maratha Company, like the two others, was 
constructed on behalf of the State. It has the same guarantee as to interest and 
share of surplus profits as the Bengal Central, and up to the end of the year 
1890 this share was under the agreement to be made up by the State to 
one-half per cent, on the capital. The option of purchase at par extends to the 
twenty-fifth, thirty-fifth, or forty-fifth year. The Indian Midland and the 
Bengal-Nagpur have a guarantee of 4 per cent, on their share capital with one- 
fourth surplus profits. The lines may be purchased at par in 1910 and 1913 
respectively, or thereafter at 10 years’ intervals. The Assam- Bengal Company 
has raised 1,500,000/. share capital, on which interest at 3 per cent, is 
guaranteed, together with an additional one-half per cent, till the middle of 
1898. Further capital is to be supplied by the Secretary of State, or raised 
under his guarantee. If the net earnings more than suffice to pay the above 
interest on the capital, however contributed, the surplus is to be divided rateably, 
according to the amount of capital contributed by the two parties. The first 
year in which the option of purchase can be exercised is 1921, and thereafter at 
10 years’ intervals, as in the. other cases. 

Secretary of Under Act 5 1 Viet. c. 5, sec. 4, the Secretary of State is empowered to raise 

State’s Loans. sums not exceeding ten millions sterling for the construction, extending, or 
equipping railways in India through the agency of Companies, or for the 
discharge of debentures issued by such Companies under the guarantee of the 
Secretary of State. The sums thus advanced, on interest payable by the 
Companies in question, amounted to 7,130,380/. up to September 1892, the 
Bengal-Nagpur and the Southern Maratha lines being the main applicants. 

Railway working The working of the lines of which the system of construction and finance has 

in 1891-92. been dealt with above, forms the subject of an elaborate Report that is prepared 

by the Director General of Railways in India, and submitted annually to the 
Houses of Parliament. It is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into this matter in 
the present review, none the less because the Report for the year succeeding 
that with which the decade closes, has been already presented. In a previous 
chapter the results of the working from a financial standpoint were mentioned, 
and the main feature, that is the loss by reason of the fall in the value of the 
rupee as compared with the sovereign, was duly set forth. Not to break the 
continuity of the series of these reviews, however, it may be stated that the 
length of newline opened was 678 miles, against 874 in 1890-91. Of the total 
at the end of the year in question, that is, on the 31st of March 1892, the State 
owned 13,106 miles, of which it worked 4,701, and 2,968 miles were in the 
hands of companies The balance of 1,490 miles lies in foreign or Pro- 
tected States. There were also 2,695 miles under construction. The gross 

receipts 
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receipts exceeded those of the previous year by over 16 per cent, and the net Railways. 
earnings showed a corresponding increase of 23 per cent., and averaged 5*76 
per cent, on the capital expended on the line open, as compared with 4 '85 the 
year before.* It is worth pointing out that the East Indian line with its 
branches produced 10 per cent., the Guaranteed Companies, 7 '23, and the 
State lines, other than the East Indian, 4 ’16 per cent, The proportion yielded 
by the assisted lines was 4'86 and of the Protected States’ lines, 3'3. The 
increase of the passenger traffic amounted to 7 per cent., whilst the brisk move- 
ment of produce caused by the abnormal demand on the continent of Europe, 
raised the goods return bv 16 per cent., and the traffic in grain and seeds 
advanced by 44| per cent. The Bengal-Nagpur and the Ambala-Kalka lines 
were opened through, and the Khojak tunnel was completed during tbe year. 

These were the principal events that receive notice in the departmental report, 
but the number of works in progress and of the surveys being made, form a 
long and interesting chapter in that work. As regards the fuel consumption, pi ie i, 
which is a matter of interest in connection with the mining industry mentioned 
in a former chapter, it appears that in 1891-92 the increase was nearly 23 i per 
cent., in which the imported product showed to the extent of 24 - 4, and the 
Indian of 22 ' 6 . The East Indian line, however, used the outturn from its own 
collieries exclusively; the Bengal-Nagpur, again, supplemented the local supply 
with coal from Umaria and Warora. Umaria was also the chief source of the 
coal used by the Indian Midland. The Bombay-Baroda nsed chiefly English 
fuel, and so did the Rajputana Malwa for most of its length. The Great Indian 
Peninsula took its fuel from a variety of sources, though English coal predomi- 
nated. The principal fuel on the Southern Maratha and the Madras lines was 
wood locally obtained. On some sections of the latter, however, Singareni 
coal is in favour, as ou the Nizam’s line. 

In connection with railway progress in India, a subject of some considerable Railway Staff, 
interest is the number of the person* employed by the different lines and their 
distribution by race. In 1891, for instance, it appears that the total number 
thus engaged was 260,600, of whom 250,036 were natives of India, 4,626 
Europeans, and 5,936 Eurasians. Thus, the railways at present provide an 
outlet, for considerably more than the population affected by the factories, and 
as the staff per mile is fairly uniform in strength, it may be assumed that, with 
every mile of line opened to the public, employment will be avaitable for 15 
more persons ; that is, as they are chiefly adults, and probably the working 
heads of families, some 76 people will be directly benefited by the extension of 
the railway system by that distance. The State Railway Provident Fund 
claims a word of notice in consideration of the attention that has been given to 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom of late. The number of depositors 
on the State Lines were in 1891-91, 19,966 out of a total ol' 189,589. 7'he 
amount at their credit w«s Rx. 397,578, including Rx. 147,935 as bonus. The 
European and Eurasian employes of the railways are largely enlisted amongst 
the volunteers, and numbered 9,525 in 1891-92, out of whom 8,903 were 
accounted efficients. 

Finally, we come to the chapter of accidents, of which a summary is given in Accidents. 

margin. 'The number of train accidents was 
4,298, of which 166 were of a nature to be 
reported to the Local Government under the 
Railway Act of 1890. For every 100,000 
train-miles run, there were thus seven acci- 
dents. $0 far as passengers are in question, 
one was killed or injured for every 2 7 mil- 
lions of miles run. It is necessary to con- 
clude this summary, which is admittedly 
brief in relation to the importance of the 
subject, with a few statistics illustrating the 
progress made by railways during the last 
12 years, that is since the first purchase by 
the State of a line as a “ going concern.” 

The most succinct way of bringing the 
figures forward is by throwing them into a 
proportional shape, using the year 1880 81, 

o But for general financial result, see page 212, 

II TJ 51 as 






Railways. 


Variation in 
11 years. 


Distribution of 
open nne, 
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as the standard. The following table, then, which is based on the returns 
found in the Statistical Abstract, gives the variations from the figures 
of that year in the case of miles worked, passengers and goods carried, and 
net earnings. 

Variation from 1880-81=100. 


Year, j 

Miles ; 

Worked. 

. . . 1 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Goods 

Carried. 

Net 

Earnings. 

1880-81 


>-• 

O 

o 

100 

100 

I 

100 

1881-82 


104 | 

113 

112 

i 110 

1 88*2-83 


108 

124 

129 

| 121 

1882-84 


112 

i 141 

126 

114 

1884-85 


117 

155 

143 

! 13 1 

1885-86 


128 

169 

148 

141 

1886-87 

- 

14*3 

182 

153 

135 

1887-88 

- 

146 

197 

169 

■ 142 

1888-89 


147 

212 

168 

! 145 

1889-80 

- 

171 

218 

371 

149 

1890-91 

- 

179 

233 

197 

; 182 

1891-92 

• 

186 

242 

198 

177 

{ 


The vast increase in passenger traffic is the most prominent characteristic, 
and when we consider the two principal facts connected with it, the 
result is most satisfactory. First, the bulk of the traffic is third or 
lowest class, in which the rales vary between Rs. 0'0078 and 
Rs. 0'0156 per mile, or, if the rupee be taken as equivalent to 
2^., from \s. 6|r/. to 35. \\d. for 100 miles. Then, again, the principal 
holiday of the Indian peasant, and equally one of his principal religious 
duties, be he Brahmanic or Musalman, is the performance of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of his caste or tribal protecting divinity or patron saint, as the 
case may be. On these occasions he almost invariably takes his wife and family 
with him, and formerly the journey to the more frequented temples or bathing- 
places was a matter not only of months, but of considerable danger and 
hardship. In the present day, the lower class carriages are thronged in the 
open season with families making, as a matter of course between two harvests 
or during the lull in the agricultural year, a journey which would have been 
the crowning act of faith of a lifetime in the last generation. The indirect 
stimulus given by railways to the use of cattle and carts during the same period 
in the year has been already mentioned in connection with agriculture. The 
goods traffic, like the coaching, has advanced more rapidly than the completion 
of open line, and the same may be said of the net earnings, though the last 
year shown, which does not. belong to the period with which this review is 
strictly speaking concerned, did not quite come up to its predecessor in this 
respect. 


Square Miles to each Mile of Railway open in 1891-92. 


We may conclude with a comparison between the different parts of India 
in the matter of railway communication ; but first it may be stated that there was 

in 1891-92 one mile of rail to 

77 square miles of countr y, ex- 
cluding the hill tracts where 
construction is for the present 
out of the question. There 
was also one station to every 
559 square miles. The marginal 
table serves to show that 
Bombay and the North-West 
Provinces are the best off in 
this respect, whilst the worst 
_ ...... . off, excluding Assam and 

Burma, which have their rivers, are Haidrabad, Rajputana, and Central India, 
with Sindh and Berar close behind the last-named. 


Provinces. 

States. 

Madras - 
Bombay - 
Sindh - 
Bengal - 

North-West Provinces - 
Panjab - 

Central Province - 
Assam - 
Burma - 
Berar - 

Square Miles. 

IT 

35 

102 
i 61 

40 

51 

77 

430 

274 

107 

Haidrabad - 
Mysore 

Central India 

Rajputana - 
Kathiawar - 

India* - - - - 

Square Miles. 

164 

76 

109 

139 

48 

77 

* Excluding hill tracts. 
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IRRIGATION WORKS. 

In previous chapters the importance of irrigation has been dealt with in Irrigation 
connection with agriculture, whilst the share of the public funds spent on works WoEKS- 
designed to supply this benefit has received notice under the head of Finance. 

A few more details may be usefully added here to the last subject, and the rest 
of the section devoted to the brief consideration of the works themselves and 
their results. 

Irrigation has been practised in India, on a greater or less scale, probably ever 
since cultivation spread over the plains. In the most remote hill tracts, also, 
simple but very efficient means are employed of taking advantage of the natural 
supply of water to be obtained in such a region. We find such systems in force 
in the Kabul Valley in the north-west, and on much the same lines in tbeNaga 
Hills in the extreme north-east. In India itself, the large works are, for the 
most part, the creation of British engineering prowess, though amongst them 
are several that have been developed Irom beginnings made many generations 
ago. But in what may be termed the middle-class works, especially in the 
south of the peninsula, much has been Bone in a practical manner on an unusually 
extended scale by the predecessors of the present regime, and later efforts have 
been chiefly directed to the consolidation and extension of the original plan. 

In the classification adopted in the Department of Public Works, which is 
that with which the present section has to deal, irrigational undertakings are 
grouped as major or minor. The distinction between the two is not easy to 
define in general terms, but, on the whole, it may be said to be based on the 
engineering quality of the work, rather than its extent. In most cases, too, 
there is the fiscal distinction that in the case of the former, loan capital, or an 
assignment from the Famine Insurance iVllotment- is employed, and both revenue 
and capital accounts are kept, whereas in that of the minor works the cost of 
construction and maintenance is usually met from revenue, and distinct accounts 
are not kept. There is iri some cases a minimum area irrigable from the work 
which decides whether the latter should be placed under the Public Works 
Department at all, or left to the care of the district staff. 

The following Table gives the figures for both classes of work for the last 
year of the decade : — 

Accounts for 1891-92. 


HEAD. 

Madras. 

Bombay and 
Sindh. 

Bengal. 

N.W. Pro- 
vinces 
und Ondh. 

ipanjab.* 

Burma. 

India, 

General. 

Total. 

A. Major Works. 

1. Estimated Cost of Construc- 
tion. 

Itx. 

4,234,271 

Rx. 

j 

2,763,497 

RX. 

7,019,986 

Rx. 

7,338,627 

Rx. 

8,010,236 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

29,366,617 

S. Capital Outlay : 

During 1891-92 - 

. 

225,842 

21,934 

84,223 

48,625 

452,423 

. 

_ 

833,047 

To end of 1891-92 

- 

5,656,109 

2,592,561 

6,083,013 

7,397,699 

6,428,983 

- 

- 

28,158,459 

3. Direct Receipts 

- 

28,551 

44,400 

160,271 

591,902 

579,613 

- 

- 

1,404,737 

4. Land Revenue debited 
Irrigation, 

to 

471,875 

70,148 

— 

114,581 

25,106 

— 

— 

681,710 

5. Deduct Charges of Collection 

- 

- 

8,521 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,521 

Total Revenue - - 

- 

500,426 

106,027 

160,271 

706,483 

604,710 

— 

— 

2,077,926 

Working Expenses - 


117,589 

43,610 

i 135,417' 

251,785 

213,038 




761,445 

Interest on Debt 

- 

221,729 

103,264 

241,636 

294,935 

248,110 


- 

1,109,678 

Results, including Interest : 
Excess Revenue - 

_ 

101,108 



i 

159,763 

, 143,571 

— 

— 

206,803 

Excess Expenditure - 

- 

— 

40,853 

216,782 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B. minor Works, 

1. Gross Receipts, 1891-92 - 


16,063 

21,701 

04,831 

17,581 

33,589 

7,845 

2,504 

194, 114 

2. Expenditure : 

lv Irrigation and Navigation 

354,770 

1,465,421 

80,152 

18,059 ; 

81,747 

55,838 

36,834 

773,942 

2. Agricultural - 

- 

47,743 

18,883 

78,625 

10,625 

461 

143,887 

~ 

299,954 

Grand Total - - 

“ 

402,248 

165,300 

158,777 

28,684 

82,208 

199,725 

36,834 

1,073,771 


* The figures for the Banjab are exclusive of the contributions towards the Sirsa and Sirhind Canals, 

•. o.O. U U 4 Tr. 
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It appears that the percentage of the surplus was, on the whole, 0'73 per 
cent. The highest return is in Madras, where it rises to 2'85. It is fairly high, 
too, in the great irrigational provinces of the Panjab and North-West, 
with 2*16 and 2‘23 respectively. The worst proportion is found in the Bengal 
canals, where the percentage of excess expenditure was 356 In Bombay and 
Sindh the return was 1'58. 

In the next Table, the amount, chargeable against revenue only is given 
according to the class of work for the last 11 years. 


Irrigation Expenditure chargeable to Revenue Distribution. 


YEAR. 

Expenditure. 

Distribution. 

Major Works. 

Minor Works. 

Total. 

imperial. 

Provincial. 

Local. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-82 

- 

1,258,346 

790,010 

2,048*356 

957,168 

1,086,839 

4,349 

1882-83 

* ■ i 

1,348,450 

901,405 

V 

2,249,855 

1,096,016 

1,152,406 

1,433 

1883-84 


1,408,512 

751,267 

2,159,779 

1,159,834 

997,324 

2,621 

1884-85 


1,508,784 

745,200 

2,248,984 

1,217,829 

1,029,509 

1,646 

1885-86 


1,557,997 

745,750 

2,303,747 

1,265,633 

1,035,009 

3,105 

1886-87 

. 

1,619,364 

691,290 

2,310,654 

1,319,676 

987,285 

3,693 

1887-88 


1,695,149 

766,497 

2,461,646 

1,132,499 

1,327,350 

1,788 

1888-89 


1,762,393 

860,571 

2,622,964 

1,199,080 

1,422,918 

966 

1889-90 


1,788,241 

864,466 

.2,652,707 

1,201,982 

1,446,108 

4,617 

1890-91 


1,839,852 

902,276 

2,742,128 

1,224,448 

1,509,546 

! 8,224 

1891-92 

1 

1,871,123 

1,073,896 

2,945,019 

1,33*2,720 

1,603,168 

9,131 


The main feature is the growth of Provincial and, for the last three years, 
of Local expenditure also. The improvement is greater in the case of major 
works, the charge on account, of which has risen by 48 per cent., than in the 
minor, where the ratio of increase is but 36. 

In the chapter on agriculture it was stated that the area irrigated bore to the 
total under crops for which returns are available a proportion of one-fifth. 
This is exclusive of the area returned as under crops in Bengal, in the Bihar 
division of which province there is irrigation to a considerable extent from the 
Sone works. A brief review of the main features of each Province will serve to 
show the distribution of this area. The following Table gives the length of the 
canals and their distributaries at work during the year 1891-92, together with 
the acreage actually irrigated from them during that period. 


State Canals, 1891-92. 


PROVINCE. 

Mileaoe. 

Acreage Irrigated. 

Major. 

Minor, 

Total. 

Major. 

Minor. 

Total, 

Canals. 

to 

1 

.13 

P 

Total. 

Canals. 

Distributaries. 

total. 

GQ 

*3 

3 

<n 

0# 

i 

l 

I 

.1 

H 

Madras 

1,971 

5,520 

7,491 

1,288 

1,196 

2,484 

3,259 

6,716 

9,975 

2,413,591 

378,998 

2,792,589 

Bombay - 

265 

168 

433 

215 

219 

434 

480 

387 

867 

68,537 

27,488 

96,02$ 

Sindh - 

360 

351 

711 

2,444 

2,713 

5,157 

2,804 

3,064 

5,868 

466,083 

1,699,548 

2,165,631 

Bengal - 

748 

2,381 

3,129 

168 

_ 1 

168 

916 

2,381 

3,297 

730,381 

23,736 

; 760,117 

N.W. Provinces - 

3,400 

6,180 

7,580 

20 

522 

542 

1,420 

6,702 

8,122 

1,912,851 

132,179 

! 2,045,030 

Panjab - 

1,273 

5,364 

6,637 

2,630 

603 

3,233 

3,903 

6,967 

9,870 

1,963,041 

1,104,293 

3,067,336 

Ajmer 


' - 


- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,987 

11,987 

TOTAL - - - 

6,017 

19,964 

25,981 

6,765 

5,253 

12,018 

12,782 

25,217 

37,999 

7,560,484 

3,378,231 

10,938,715 

Total, 1882-83 - - 

5,128 

14,119 

19,249 

3,257 

1 2,225 

5,482 

8,376 i 

16,344 

24,720 

5,228,781 

1,791,392 

6,920,173 


In 
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In the Bengal account, some 243 miles of canal, and in Madras 317 Ikuuja-hon 
are used for navigation only. In other provinces, even where the canal is 'Works. 
navigable, it is intended and chiefly used for irrigation. At the foot of the 
Table is a line giving the corresponding figures 10 years ago, from which the 
progress made will be seen to have been an increase of 52 per cent, in mileage of 
canals, of 54 in distributary channels, and of 58 in the area irrigated from these 
works. In noticing the different provinces, a beginning will be made with the 
Panjab and the Sindh, those being the most thirsty and dependent on the 
supply of water. They are also the only two regions in which irrigation is 
obtained from the inundation of a great river. In the Panjab this feature is 
confined to the south-western tracts, but in Sindh, as in Egypt, the cultivation 
of almost the whole country varies with the flood. 

In the Panjab only 386 miles of canal are returned as navigable, and of the p.mjab, 1801 - 92 . 
whole length, 2,796 miles rank as inundational, and 1,107 as perennial. In 
the latter category, necessarily, the mileage of distributaries is much greater 
than in the former, and is returned as 5,211 against 756. Amongst the 
perennial works the chief are the Western Jamna, of 280 miles ; the Bari 
Doab, of 362; the Sirhind, of 542, out of which 223 lie within the confines 
of Protected States. The more important inundational undertakings run 
somewhat longer. The Muzaffargarh system, for instance, spreads over 826 
miles ; the Indus and the Lower Satlaj systems each exceed 720. During the 
year 1891-92, in addition to the completion of the great Chinab weir, two 
years before the date originally anticipated, considerable progress was made 
with the Sirsa branch of the Western Jamna system, to which it is to contri- 
bute an extra length of nearly 140 miles. The addition to the mileage during 
the year was 68, chiefly on the Chinab system. The season showed an increase 
of nearly a quarter of a million acres under irrigation from these sources, and 
the improvement is shared by both perennial and inundational works. Wheat 
and sugarcane are the crops that show most gratitude for the facilities thus 
afforded for the extension of their growth. The total return to capital in the 
case of works constructed from loans was 5'92 per cent., which is within a 
small fraction the same as was recorded the year before, if the Swat River 
work be excluded, on the grounds of the specially low local rates levied at 
present. The Chinab project, which will now become a perennial work, and 
the Sohag and Para work are the only two that failed to earn the amount of 
their expenses, including, of course, the interest on the capital outlay. The 
future of the former is, however, now assured, and the improvement of the 
latter is under consideration. A portion of the works in the Upper and 
Eastern Panjab run through the territory of Protected Chiefs. The area 
irrigated by them rose in 1891-92 from 216,600 acres to 224,450, and the per- 
centage of the return was 2 67 against T48. 

In Sindh the more accurate measurements of the last few y^ears has resulted Sindh, 
in a decreased return of the total length of canals, amounting to 76 miles in all. 

The longer works or systems are by no means invariably those classed as major 
works. On the contrary, the latter come rather low on the list in that respect. 

The Haidrabad system returns 492 miles of main canal and 1,138 miles of distri- 
buting channels. The Karachi system has 1,112 miles of canal ; the Western 
Nara, 276 ; and the Shikarpur Works, 272. The Begari Canal, with its three 
subordinate branches, is allotted 185 miles in the latest return; and the Eastern 
Nara, the only other work classed as major, has only 175. The work in con- 
nection with most of the canals in this province consists in clearance and the 
protection of the head-works, and prevention of erosion and breaching in case 
of sudden and early rises of the Indus. In the year 1891-92 the latter feature 
was disagreeably prominent, and entailed a great deal of extra work and 
expense. The inundation was, on the whole, a poor and fluctuating one. The 
effects on the area irrigated, which is in most parts equivalent to the whole 
area under crops, was remarkable, since the winter crop was the largest on 
record, but the autumn harvest was the smallest recorded within the last five 
years. The whole area exceeded the average of that period by nearly 110,000 
acres, though it fell short of that of 1890-91 by some 5,440. If the private 
estates and the small acreage under irrigation from the Desert and Begari _ 

Canals to Khelat territory be included, the return will be transformed into an 
increase of 14,000 acres. 

The financial results show a deficit in the case of the Desert Canal, and a 
0 . 9 . X x profit 
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profit of 10| per cent, in that of the Begari work. On the whole of the 
major works the return was 4 , 53. The minor works showed a profit of 23*8, 
and the result, on the whole, was 9‘94, against 11*78 in the previous ye.r. 
The inferior inundation affected the autumn crops, which form over 75 
per cent, of the total cultivation of Sindh, so that the subsequent winter 
harvest, good as it was, failed to recoup the canals for the loss in the earlier 
months. 

We pass on to the canal systems of the North-West Provinces. Here the 
fact has to be taken into consideration that even in India with its periodic rain- 
fall, there are tracts, not over- watered by nature, in which irrigation is distinctly 
harmful to cultivation. In some cases, like that of the disintegrated basaltic 
soil of the west Deccan of Berar, and of parts of the Central Provinces, the 
quality of the soil renders the amount of moisture naturally retained sufficient 
for the winter crop, though it may render the earlier harvest the smaller of the 
two. Elsewhere, as in the border tract between the North-West Provinces and 
the Panjab, there are properties in the soil that lead to the appearance on the 
surface of the saline efflorescence known as “ reh,” sooner or later, on the 
introduction of habitual artificial irrigation. In other parts of the former 
Province, as in the lower Jamna, the natural lines of drainage have been 
intercepted by the action of canals, so that the soil becomes water-logged, and 
ceases to be remunerative to the plough. The rainfall, moreover, is notoriously 
uncertain throughout the western portion of this Province, so that the 
prospects of the canals, considered financially, are inversely as the season. A 
plentiful and timely fall during the south-west current, renders the cultivator 
to a great extent independent of the help afforded by canal water, of which, 
on the other hand, he is only too eager to avail himself in less fortunate 
conditions. In this Province, accordingly, some 535 miles of the two larger 
undertakings have been made available for navigation, in addition to the 
facilities they may afford for irrigation, but the results are not financially 
profitable, as the loss was Rx. 534 in 1891-92, and Rx. 904 in the preceding 
year. The mileage, 1,400, of the major works was not increased during the 
year 1891-92, though a small addition of 11 miles was made to the 6,169 of 
distributaries. The area irrigated expanded by some 30,000 acres, chiefly along 
the Ganges and Agra Canals. The lictwa and the Eastern Jamna showed a 
falling off. The length of the two Ganges systems, however, 1,029 miles, is 
far in excess of that of the ethers in the aggregate, and irrigate nearly 
one and a-half millions out of the two millions of acres returned. The return 
on the capital outlay in the case of the Ganges system was 7 h per cent, on the 
larger section, and 3? on the lower branch. The Eastern Jamna, too, 
contributed nearly 22 per cent. Of the minor works, the Bijnor system 
equalled it in this respect. The Betwa and Bundelkhand works made no profit. 
As to the crops grown by means oF these canals, it appears that the increase of 
sugar cane along the larger works was in excess of that of the net increase of culti- 
vation as a whole, and that the area under indigo was the only item that showed 
a material falling off. Amongst other matters worthy of note during the last 
year of the decade is the completion of the greater part of the plans for the 
drainage of the Agra Canal sphere of influence, a subject that has given some 
anxiety of late years, and which it was hoped would be taken in hand practically 
in the succeeding year, and thereby tend to the restoration to cultivation of a 
considerable tract of fair arable land which is temporarily water-logged. 

In Bengal there are four major works and six minor. Of the former, one, 
the Hidgelli, is used for navigation only. The length in operation during 
1891-92 was 916 miles, out of which 738 were used for both irrigation and 
navigation, and 178 for navigation only. In the greater portion of this 
Province no irrigation by artificial means is required, and in many cases would 
be harmful to the prevailing crops. But in the dryer tracts, such as South 
Bihar, the Sone canal system proved very acceptable during the partial drought 
of 1891-92, and the area irrigated from it increased accordingly from 281.000 
acres to 475,700. The areas under the other works showed no marked difference, 
though the Orissa figures rather fell off. The Midnapore and Sone systems are 
complete, and that in Orissa is approaching that stage. The gross revenue of 
the last year quoted was the largest on record, and the net revenue .had. only 
been once exceeded. The return to capital outlay was,, however, only 0*29 per 
cent, in the case of irrigation, and 0*25 on the wholei Minor works showed a 

rather 
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rather better result, returning 0'45 per cent., due chiefly to navigation, and, on ^^ TI0N 
the whole, the results in this respect are better than in 1890-91 when the 
return was but 0T3. 

The principal works in operation in the Madras Presidency are those Madras, 
connected with the deltas of the three rivers, the Krishna, the Godavari, and the 
Kavari. An extensive but unremunerative work is also that on the River Tungab- 
hadra, irrigating a portion of the Karnul and Kaddapah districts, well within 
the zone of uncertain rainfall. There are, however, altogether, 10 major and 
20 minor works in the province. Of the works nov yet completed, the Periyar 
project and that of Rushikulia, the former to protect the Madura tract, the 
latter for the benefit of the Ganjarn district, are the most extensive. The former 
is in the more advanced stage of the two. Over nine miles of canal were 
opened to the water in the last year under review. The Periyar project is more 
ambitious in its engineering aspect, and the watershed tunnel and high dam 
that are amongst its principal features are reported to be making good progress. 

The area under irrigation increased by some 24,000 acres, though the minor 
works showed a slight decrease. The short rainfall in the Kistna delta and 
“ ceded districts ” was the opportunity for the local canals. The area under 
the Karnul work increased threefold, and in the sphere of the Kistna canals, 
considerable areas of dry crop land were given a drenching from the distributaries. 

But the Sangam and Penner works held an unusually small supply, so that the 
deficit did much to outweigh the increased areas further north. The financial 
working of the major works was much the same in its results as in the year 
1890-91, with a return of 6*94 on the capital outlay. The minor works show 
a deficit, instead of the profit of 2T3 percent, of that year. The length of 
navigable channels is set down at 1,233 miles. The receipts fell short of the 
expenditure by some Rx. 10,162, partly owing to heavy work in clearing the 
Buckingham and Kistna canals. The main use of irrigation in this Presidency 
is the stimulus thereby given to rice-growing. The local estimate of the value 
of all the crops irrigated being Rx. 7,180,000, that of rice alone is credited 
with Rx- 6,720,000. In a previous portion of this review the prevalence in 
South India of the system of irrigation from lakes, locally known as tanks, was 
mentioned, and it appears that in pursuance of a general scheme of restoration 
of these often highly useful works, six parties of investigation were at work 
during the year 1891-92, with the result up to the end of that period of the 
preparation of estimates for no less than 3,138 works, scattered over more 
than 25,100 square miles, with an expenditure already incurred of Rx. 392,200. 

The irrigation works in the sister Presidency are, as a rule, on a much Bombay, 
smaller scale. The more important are in the Deccan, where the Nira Canal, 
including the large reservoir at its head, had received a capital outlay of 
Rx. 512,775 up to the end of 1891-92, and the Mutha Canals, on which 
Rx. 630,722 had been spent. The bad season in the south of the Presidency, 
as in Madras, increased the demand for canal water, and the area irrigated 
sprang up from 75,000 acres to 96,000. The capacity of the Nira Reservoir 
(Bhatghar) was considerably increased, and the irrigable area raised from 
135,700 to 160,000 acres. In addition to the works that are regularly under 
the management of the Department of Public Works, there are many old 
works, mostly of a petty nature, but. still of great local use, and yielding a fair 
revenue, which require professional aid to replace them in their original state 
of efficiency. This task has been undertaken by the local Government, and as 
regards the tanks in the South Deccan and Gujarath, repairs or improvements 
are being undertaken on something of the same plan as in the Madras Presi- 
dency, though less systematically, and on a smaller scale. The return on the 
capital outlay on major works was 1*19 per cent., and on minor ones *05. 

The last Province that requires mention here is the small tract of Ajmer- Ajmer. 
Merwara. Here, as has been already mentioned, the short rainfall for two 
seasons running nearly exhausted the tanks which feed the few short canals 
that are used for irrigation. In 1889-90 the acreage was returned as 35,770, 
and in the next year as 28,500, whereas in the year with which the decade con- 
cludes only 12,000 were irrigated or protected. The gross revenue fell off 
accordingly by 30 per cent., and the net results were a deficit of Rx. 2,173. 
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ROADS AND BUILDINGS. 

Under this head is classed all work undertaken by the Department of Public 
Works that does not come within the province of either of the two sections 
dealt with above. The Military Works branch, however, is separately organised 
at present, as was mentioned in connection with the Army ; and of the Civil 
works carried out, the greater portion consists of road repairs and new 
buildings. The expenditure on the latter branch of works during the last 
decade lias been as follows : — * 


Year. 

Expenditure on Civil Works. I 

In 1891-92. 

Imperial. 

j Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 

Province. 

Amount. 

1881-82 - 

- 

Ex. 

582,441 

Itx. 

2,003,130 

Ex. 

1,331,756 

Rx. 

3,977,327 

India— General 

Madras - - * 

Rx. 

221,238 

768,755 

1883-84 - 

- 

1,111,645 

2,125,906 

1,553,757 

4,791,308 

Bombay - 

681,194 

1835-86 - 

- 

444,954 

1,708,305 

1,363,097 

3,516,356 

Bengal - 

North-West Provinces 

900,901 

717,718 

1887-88 - 

- 

1,024,912 

1,732,6G7 

1,461,410 

4,218,989 

Panjab - 

475.010 

1839-00 - 

- 

701,050 

1 ,945,020 

1,536,444 

4,273,726 

Central Provinces - 

Assam - 

237,018 

191,791 

1890-91 - - 

- 

721,800 

2,188,276 

1,600,095 

4,510,231 

Burma - 

658,469 

1891-92 - - 


881,358 

2,401,115 

1,651,761 

4,994,234 

England (including 
exchange). 

142,140 






Total - - - 

4,994,234 


In additions to the provision and care of communications, and to the con- 
struction of public buildings, this branch of the Administration undertakes the 
greater number of all works of a public nature, such as those connected with 
water supply, sanitation, embankments, lighthouses, ferries, and bridges. As a 
general rule, the Civil department looks after the works that require less 
professional training or knowledge, and the Public works supplies those 
qualities in the cases where they are in most need. Local resources, again, 
are spent, for the most part, ou roads, small buildings, and the like, so that 
the staff under the Board is usually competent to execute the works, but in all 
cases of greater importance the engineering staff of the State is called in to 
take up the business. In the annual numbers of this review considerable 
space has been of late given to a description of the various undertakings of the 
year. Ou the present occasion, such a task, for the whole decade, would be 
both lengthy and superfluous. The special reports from some of the provinces 
treat of a matter of considerable local importance, namely, the extension of 
communication by road, but no general comparison can be made of the 
different parts of India, since the nature of the tract varies so much that what 
would appear to be a most inadequate provision of made-road in one region 
amply suffices in another, where either the hard surface allows of good 
country tracks for all the traffic that passes in the fair season, or else, the 
water facilities are so great that roads are only wanted to and from the landing 
places. In the concluding chapter of this review, however, the point is noted 
in the sections dealing with each province separately, if it be a special feature 
in the economy of the tract. The cost of the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, CooperVhill, was set down at 28,01 71 in 1891-92, with about 5,000/. 
more for students’ expenses before joining in India. About 35,000/. was also 
debited in the same year to the absentee allowances, &c., of Civil officers 
employed in the Department of Public Works, and the rest of the Home 
charges, amounting to some 16,750/., was ou account of stores. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

POST OFFICES AND TELEGRAPHS. 

There are few departments of the administration of India the progress of 
•which has been so steady and continuous as. those with which this chapter 
has to deal, and there are.probably none, if we regard the Post Offices alone, in 
which improvements have been so rapidly and extensively assimilated by the 
public. In support of this statement, we need only go back a few 
years, and note the results of the introduction of a system of payment of land 
revenue by Postal Order, or the payment by the same means of salt duty in 
Northern India. Theu, again, we have the use of Post Offices as centres of 
distribution of packets of sulphate of quinine, which was mentioned in the 
chapter on agriculture as having been recently introduced into Bengal, with the 
result that it is now proposed to extend it to other provinces. Going back a few 
years further, we find that the system of delivering parcels, recovering the value of 
the contents from the addressee, and remitting it to the sender, has taken 
complete hold of the retail dealers in the Presidency towns of Calcutta and 
Bombay. Finally, we have the introduction of post-cards, of which more anon. 

The development of the postal traffic is all the more remarkable when the 
fact is borne in mind that only about six per cent, of the population are able 
to read and write. In 1891-92, to take the most recent example, the number 
of letters, cards, newspapers, &c., delivered by the Post Offices amounted to, 
roughly speaking, 138 to every hundred of population, excluding those protected 
States, which are under the British Postal system. The lowest numbers, relatively 
to that of the inhabitants, are in Bengal and Oudh, where they are 103 and 72 
respectively. Assam and the Central Provinces come next, with 111 each. The 
North-west Provinces show about 114, Madras 158, whilst the highest propor- 
tions are in Bombay and Sindh, where, including the States, they are 274 and 
266 respectively, and over 4 1 0, if the States be omitted from consideration. The 
relatively large commercial population of Western India is partly no doubt the 
cause of this prevalence of correspondence, since if it depended upon the relative 
diffusion of the capability of reading and writing, Madras would be in the van. 
The Panjab stands high, but its position is to some extent due to the large 
official correspondence brought into it by the Government of India during the 

eight months spent at 
Simla. The progress of 
correspondence, includ- 
ing postcards and news- 
papers, that has been 
made during the last 
10 years can best be 
appreciated from the 
marginal table, in which 
the comparison with the 
population served and 
the actual and relative 
increase in the number 
of letters received for 
delivery are included. 
The amount of corre- 
spondence has, on the 
whole, doubled during 
the decade, and in the 
three large provinces of 
Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay it has more 
than doubled. Except in Sindh, the rate of increase nowhere falls below 75 per 
cent. The population dealt with respectively is that enumerated at both the 
1881 and 1891 census, including the States brought under the general postal 
system. The case of Sindh appears somewhat anomalous, otherwise the figures 
need no remark. 

The above figures do not make much of a show, it is true, when placed 
alongside of those for the United Kingdom, with its 19,000 offices, against 
0.9. • XX3 8,600 


PROVINCE. 

Total Number of Letters &c., 
Received for Dolivery. 

Increase 
per cent. 

over 

1881-82. 

Per 100 Inhabitants. 

1 8 8 1-82* 

18 9 1-9 2. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

Madras - 

28,733,961 

62,344,738 

117 

84 

158 

Bombay - 

31,589,700 

65,889,521 

108 

151 

274 

Sindh - - - - 

4,641,208 

7,977,671 

72 

182 

266 

Bengal - 

38,429,439 

77,645,767 

103 

55 

103 

North-West Provinces - 

20,869,422 

39,454,944 

89 

62 

114 

Oudh - 

4,763,509 

9,202,555 

93 

41 

72 

Punjab - 

21,965,527 

38,893,381 

77 

96 

155 

Central Provinces - 

7,534,734 

14,399,735 

91 

65 

111 

Assam - 

3,304,530 

6,114,992 

85 

67 

111 

Burma - 

2,553,419 

13,147,784 

415 

68 

173 

Total - - - 

164,385,449 

335,071,088 

104 

76 

138 

Total (omitting ) 
Burma) - - - j 

161,832,030 

321,923,304 

99 

77 

136 
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8,600 in India, and its 47 letters per head, in the year for which the last 
Indian figures are above quoted. Still less is the financial result of this great 
and useful State-undertaking to be compared in the two countries ; but, as 
stated in the beginning of this chapter, the way made in the Dependency within 
a comparatively short period, and amongst an almost entirely illiterate and rural 
population, in the face of considerable physical difficulties, and amidst a large 
number of conflicting interests, such as those of the Protected States, an element 
not found in the mother country — looking also to the extremely light rates of 
charge for the convenience,* and the various ramifications, on the most approved 
system, into which the working of the Department has spread, the progress, 
we must repeat, is a matter which the Administration is justified in regarding with 
almost unqualified satisfaction. 

It is not out of place to go back a little beyond the actual period to which 
this review is confined, and to bring forward a few statistics relating to the 

Post Office operations from their 
respective inception. In the margin, 
accordingly, are given the number 
of the post offices open, and the 
distance over which mails were 
carried at various dates since the 
system was placed on an Imperial 
footing. The table that follows, 
however, exhibits more clearly the 
growth of the postal system. In it 
each head is considered in relation 
to the figures for the first year of 
its complete operation. For in- 
stance, the general correspondence 
and that carried on the State ser- 
vice is taken from 1853-54 ; but 
the system of registration was not 
in full working order until the next 
year, which,, accordingly, is taken 
as the standard. In the same 
way, postcards and money orders are compared with the years 1880-81 and 
1881-82 respectively, and the value-payable letter system dates from a year 
later. Finally, a column has been inserted to show the progress of correspondence 
as a whole since the last year of the preceding decade. 


YEAR. 

Number 

of 

Post Offices 
Open. 

Total Distance 
over which 
Mails 

wore Carried. 

Distance 
by Boat or 
Runner. 

1854-55 - 



645 

30,594 

24,467 

1857-58 - 



810 

36,933 

31,152 

1858-59 - 



835 

39,531 

33,232 

1861-62 - 



942 

45,554 

39,034 

1866-67 - 



1,738 

47,929 

33,976 

1871-72 - 



2,954 

51,858 

36,149 

1876-77 - 



3,852 

58,370 

33,422 

1881-82 - 



4,819 

59,677 

32,321 

1884-85 - 



6,488 

60,888 

34,432 

1886-87 - 



7,097 

64,055 

35,729 

1889-90 - 



8,103 

71,113 

39,189 

1890-91 - 

- - 


8,395 

74,882 

41,476 

1891-92 - 


- 

8,017 

77,728 

44,019 


Year. 

Total 

Correspondence 

for 

Delivery. 

Total 

Correspondence 
1880-81 
and 1891-92, 

Post- 

Cards. 

Official 

and 

Service 

Correspondence. 

Registered 

Letters. 

■ 

! Value payable. 

Money 

Orders. 

Newspapers. 

Letters. 

! 

Parcels. 

1853-54 



100 

- 


100 

_ 

- 

__ 

_ 

100 

1854-55 




- 


- 

100 

- 


_ 


1857-58 



217 

- 

- 

147 

189 

- 

_ 


288 

1858-59 



265 

- 

- 

173 

220 

- 

- 

- 

346 

1861-6? 



245 

- 


177 

265 

_ 

_ 

_ 

231 

1864-65 



296 

- 


191 

409 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2C9 

1867-68. 



362 

- 

- 

78 

566 

- 

- 

- 

296 

1871-72 

,T 


4G7 

- 

- 

81 

754 


„ 


374 

1874-75 



604 , 

- 

- 

146 

1,090 

- 

_ 

_ 

513 

1877-78 



\ ' ' P 67 , 

- 

- 

69 . 

1,226 


_ 

_ 

602 

1878-79 

T 


, v^ 87 



' 75 

1,270 

1 - 

— 

_ 

563 

1879-80 



. . , 745 , 


- 

84 

1,349 

- 


_ 

616 

1880-81 



' : 1 . ” , 1 

100 

100 


- 

_ 

_ 



1881-82 


Mr 

' 887 

108 

■148 

91 

1,410 

i 

100 

100 

686 

1883-84 



1,040 

128 

260 

97 

1,599 

100 

182 , 

141 

86 8 

1885-8$ 



1,228 

153 

396 

103 

1,809 , 

240 

. . , .1 

246 

193 

1,114 

188W 



1,383 • 

173 

512 

■ 111 

2,097 

452 

313 

255 , 

1,196 

1889-90 


*- 

1,572 

197 

635 

128 

2,432 

809 

428 

818 

1,275 

1891-9? 



1,742 

219 

f 758 

, 139 

2,719 

tl,14t *. 

507 

361 

1,419 * 


* e.g., a post oard travels 4,000 miles for less than a farthing. 
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The figures need but little explanation. The correspondence doubled in Post Offices an®, 
the first five years of the working of the system. It doubled again between Telegkaphs - 
the Mutiny and the year 1871-72, and has almost doubled in each of the General corres- 
succeeding decades. In the last 10 years the rate of progress has been even pon ence ’ 
higher. The development of the newspaper circulation by post has been 
equally worthy of note, though the relative increase is not so great as in the 
case of correspondence. In the last 10 years, too, the rate lagged a bit. A 
more remarkable rate is found in the case of registered letters, a form of com- 
munication that has special attractions for the more suspicious of those who 
use the post for the purpose of communicating with the local officials or in 
important family affairs. Post-cards, on the whole, have been the most 
successful in securing a rapid popularity. The cost of each is but 0’016 rupees, 
and so far as the bulk of the correspondence of the masses is concerned, privacy 
is not considered necessary. The value payable system of parcel and letter post 
is used chiefly between the large towns, especially Bombay and Calcutta, and 
the interior of the country. It is a curious feature in these transactions that 
nearly half the business of the year is done with Bengal, and nearly all of this 
again is traced to Calcutta. In Madras, the excess of receipts over posted parcels 
shows that most of the transactions are with either Calcutta or Bombay. The 
system was slower than usual in “ catching on,” probably owing to the novelty 
proving attractive only to European residents, and in the first full year of work- 
ing the number of articles thus sent was only 7,408. In 1879-80, however, 
the second year of trial, the number was nearly quadrupled, and in 1891-92 
it had risen to over a million and a quarter. The value recovered by the postal 
officials, in respect of these deliveries, again, is a good test of the popularity of 
the system and the trust reposed in it by what must be a very extended 
clientele. In 1878-/9 this value was only Rx. 13,211; 10 years later it 
had risen to Rx. 926,798 ; and in the last year under consideration it was 
Rx. 1,345,029. 

The next branch which will repay notice is that of the Money Orders. The Money Orders, 
system came into action in 1879-80, but only for the last quarter of that year. 

The second year of the operation has been accordingly used as the basis of 
comparison. Since that date the number of transactions has risen by 260 per 
cent. In the first instance, the number was 1,604,174, and in the last nearly 
7,800,000. The value, again, as in the case of the value-payable system, is of 
interest, but from a different standpoint. In the former, the rise per transac- 
tion implies increased confidence amongst the well-to-do correspondents. In 
the case of money orders, the most satisfactory evidence of the fulfilment of the 
object of the system is the gradual decline in the rate per transaction along with 
the very large general expansion of the number. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion, therefore, that this result has apparently been attained, for the incidence 
is falling, and a special investigation made in 1889 and 1891-92 shows that in 
the former years 31£ per cent., and in the latter 32 per cent, of the orders were 
for sums not' exceeding five rupees ; that 60 per cent, at the last inquiry were 
below 10 rupees, and that 92 per cent, were for less than 50 rupees. Thus it is 
clear that the work is confined to its legitimate sphere, that is, the remittance 
of small sums. There are curious local differences in the extent to which 
this method of remittance is adopted. For instance, in the last year under 
review, Bengal is credited with over a third of the total business, and Calcutta 
with a quarter of it. A good deal of this is due, no doubt, to the extensive 
use of the value-payable letter system by the local tradesmen. Amongst 
recent extensions of the money order system may be mentioned that by which 
the payment of land revenue may be made by this means. This system is now 
in force throughout the North-West Provinces and Bengal, and has been intro- 
duced, experimentally, into certain portions of the Panjab and Central Provinces. 

The plan of thus paying in the dues on account of revenue is no doubt being 
widely adopted, and Rx. 281,083 was thus paid in the North-West, and 
Rx. 143,977 in Bengal, but there are factors in the case, into which it is not 
necessary to enter here as they are connected with the land tenure of the 
tracts in question, which rentier it by no means certain that the system is not 
without its disadvantages. Amongst the issues of money orders, may be men- 
tioned those by telegraph, which have been rapidly increasing of late. More 
than half are between Burma and Madras, and it is curious that a rather ekpen- 

0.9. x x 4 
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sive method of remittance should be so popular with the immigrant of the 
former province. The analysis of the Returns shows, however, that such is 
the case, as the average per order is far above that usual in the case of ordinary 
popular remittances. There are, on the other hand, numbers of cases in which 
the amount of the remittance is so small that it is clear that the use of the tele- 
gram was stimulated by the appreciation of its speed, as compared with that of 
the post. Foreign money orders are far more rare than the above. In 1891-92 
the number paid was no more than 21,000, and the amount in sterling 
136,500?., and the issues were 12 i per cent, in number and 20 per cent, in 
value below those of the preceding year. 

There are sundry ways in which the instrumentality of the Post Offices has 
been utilised for various purposes during the decade, some of which may well 
be mentioned in this review. In the Panjab, for instance, military pensioners 
are paid through them, and a scheme is being matured under which they may 
be trained for employment in the department on the conclusion of their term of 
service in the Army. Salt revenue, again, is received in Northern India through 
the post offices, so that small dealers can pay in what they owe for their pur- 
chases from the depdts at the office most convenient to their place of business. 
No less than Rx. 850,000 was thus received during 1891-92, the second year 
of the adoption of the system. But as the system appears likely to lead to the 
transfer of the duty of receiving such revenue from the departmental channels 
to the postal officials, it has since been arranged that the latter shall only act iu 
places where there is neither a treasury or sub-treasury, and on payment of a 
s mall commission, as in the case of money orders. 

A few points in regard to the more legitimate business of the postal depart- 
ment may now be briefly noticed. The number of unpaid letters, for instance, 
appears to have remained fairly constant for the last ten years, in spite of the 
great increase in the number of letters, &c. posted. The greatest offenders in 
this respect are the inhabitants of Oudh, Assam and Burma. Post cards, the 
popularity of which was mentioned above, rose in the last year of the decade 
by ll| per cent., and only Sindh and Burma seem to hold back from this cheap 
mode of communication. As to registered letters, it is remarkable that the 
Madras Presidency returns a quarter of the total number, and the prevalence 
of this means of transmitting valuables is attributed to the absence in the south 
of India of the system of “hundi” or bills of exchange, which are such a feature 
of the commercial system further north and west. In the report for 1891-92 
a noteworthy instance of the regard of the native population for the postal 
administration is cited in connection with the parcel system. It appears that a 
pious Brahman wrote to suggest the adoption of a general plau for the convey- 
ance of the ashes of dead Hindus to the borders of the Ganges, with the assur- 
ance of their delivery to the sacred river by Brahman postmen, in which case a 
vast traffic would, he said, be ensured. * 

The foreign correspondence necessarily forms a considerable item in the 
year’s transactions. The mails to Europe are conveyed by contract with a 
private firm, under subsidy paid in England. The rate of postage on letters 
and cards was reduced from the year 1891-92, with the result of an increase ot 
half a million in that class of correspondence. It may be remarked, by the 
way, that the increase, though well developed in both directions, was more 
prominent in the receipts from, than in the deliveries for, the United Kingdom. 
The former increased by over 10 per cent, in the lighter traffic, and by 16| in 
the case of books, under the reduced rates, whilst the latter increased by 
and 13 respectively. 

The administration of the Imperial postal arrangements in India is placed in 
the hands of a Director General, and the whole country is mapped out into 
circles, corresponding, for the most part, with the territorial limits of the Pro- 
vinces. In the case of Bengal, however, with its enormous population, Bihar 
and the Eastern division have been constituted separate charges, though under 
the Postmaster General of the Province as a whole. Sindh, again, is especially 
supervised, and not included under Bombay, except in general administration. 
Blit in addition to the Imperial Post, a good deal of work is entrusted 
to what is known as the District Postal staff. This is either paid 

for 
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for out of a special local cess, or from a grant by the Provincial Government. PoST Offices and 

In 1891-92, and considering the rapid development of the post it is not necessary Telegeaphs - 

to go farther back, there were 1,146 district offices of this class, and 2,721 

po>tmen, serving routes aggregating 33,400 miles in length. The articles 

received for delivery by this agency numbered in that year nearly 1 3 millions, 

whilst over eight millions were posted in the above offices for delivery by the 

Imperial department. The primary object of the district establishment is to 

provide communication between the district head-quarters and the stations in 

the interior of that administrative unit, whether revenue or police, and it is to 

this that it is proposed to restrict it, leaving the rural delivery, to which some 

of its energy has of late been diverted, to the care of the Imperial staff. To help 

in this object, the plan has been successfully adopted in some provinces of 

placing small offices in villages under the local schoolmaster, to whom an 

allowance is made for his attention to the duties connected with it. 


The Postal Department was called upon several times in the last 10 years to Field services, 
provide for communication with the various forces on the frontier expeditions 
which have been mentioned in the chapter on the Army. It is not necessary 
to enter here into the details of the good work done by the establishments thus 
despatched. Nor, again, is there more to be added regarding the Post Office 
Savings Banks, which have been treated of under the head of Finance, beyond Savings Banks, 
stating that during the last year under review the depositors increased by 13| 
in number, whilst their deposits expanded by over Rx. 712,500. As has been 
before pointed out, the decreasing rate of account shows that the system is 
growing in popularity. Judged by this standard, Madras comes first, with 
Rx. 9, and Bombay and Sindh are at the other end of the scale, with Rx. 21. 

As to race, about 89 per cent, are natives of India. The classification as to 
occupation leaves a good deal to surmise, since out of the 463,450 accounts, 
no less than 175,800 are not classed. Of the rest, 166,000 are set down as 
professionals, and only 6,660 as agricultural. 

The last topic with which this section has to deal is that of the finances of Finance. 

the Postal Department. The marginal table 
gives the relative increase of both sides of the 
account, according to the Director General’s 
statements, since the organisation of the general 
system. It appears that the expenses have not 
grown concurrently with the receipts, and, if 
official postage be taken into the account, there 
has been an annual surplus varying from 
Rx. 350,700 in 1864-65 to Rx. 1,018 in the 
year of the Mutiny. But this only refers to the 
transactions of the Department in India. If 
the official postage be omitted from the receipts, and the charges paid in 
England, with the exchange on them, be included, the complexion of the 
statement is sorely changed for the worse. The deficit now amounts to a sum 
varying from Rx. 296,500 in 1870-71 to Rx. 9,243 in 1890-91. Even exclud- 
ing official postage in India, the last four years have shown a surplus, which on 
one occasion would have covered the English claim, were it not for exchange, 
and in three out of the four would have well covered the exchange alone. The 
accounts embodied in the Financial Statement of the Government of India 
differ somewhat from those of the Director General in their arrangement. It ' 
is as well, therefore, to show both for the last two years. In the departmental 
account the non-postal services are distinguished from the legitimate work. 

The discount allowed on the sale of postage stamps, also, is not taken into 
either the receipts or sales, but the net amount received is entered. 


Tear. 

Receipts 

from 

the Public. 

Expenditure 

in 

India. 

1853-54 - 

100 

100 

18G1-62 - 

137 

156 

1871-72 - 

212 

209 

1881-82 - - 

357 

327 

1891-92 - - 

685 

466 


Yt 


0 * 9 * 
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A.-— From the Departmental Accounts. 


RECEIPTS. 

CHARGES. 

! 

HEAD. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

HEAD. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 


Rx. 

Rx. 


Ex. 

Rx. 

Postage, including Commission - 

366,017 

353,433 

Fixed Establishment 

816,949 

777,748 

Net Sale of Stamps, ordinary - 

819,539 

800,871 

Miscellaneous and Contingent .... 

245,755 

232,006 

„ „ Service 

213,351 

i 203,544 






i 

Stationery and Printing 

51,082 

6,424 

Dae by London Post Office for Steam Service 

15,359 

24,516 




Payments bv Colonial and Foreign Adminis- 


I 

Mail Cart 

19,010 

23,883 

tratiou 

1,066 

j 1,115 







Bounty Money 

993 

877 

Miscellaneous - 

8,662 

j 7,579 




Deduct , — Due to London Post Office 

17,833 

40,689 

Construction and repair of buildings - 

2,267 

2,485 

Due to Foreign Colonial Administration - 

6,341 

781 




Net Total Postal - - - 

1,399.820 

1,349,588 

Total Postal - - - 

1,136,056 

1,063,423 




Non-Postal, 



Non-Postal. 

! 


Bullock Train £ 

13,552 

15,251 

Bullock Train 

7,133 

11,283 

Passenger Service 

17,117 

21,746 

Passenger Service 

17,117 

21,746 




Contributions from States 

1,124 

1,121 

Subsidies -------- 

61,911 

64,628 

Total Non-Postal • - - 

25,374 

34,150 

TOTAL NON-POSTAL - - 

92,580 

. 101,625 

* 

GRAND TOTAL* • - - 

1,425,194 

1,383,738 

GRAND TOTAL* - - - 

1,228,636 

1,165,048 


# Excluding discount on sales of stamps from both sides of the Account. 


B. — From the Financial Statements. 


RECEIPTS. 

O H A R G E 8. 

HEAD. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 

HEAD. 

1891-92. 

1890-91. 


Rx. 

Rx. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Postage on private correspondence 

154,814 

156,000 

Direction 

14,724 

13,916 

Sale of ordinary Stamps - 

833,011 

814,335 

Accounts 

41,178 

35,580 

Sale of Service Stamps 

213,162 

203,523 

Provincial Establishments 

786,832 

767,678 

Mail Cart Service, &c. 

17,117 

21,747 

Conveyance of Mails ...» 

260,375 

261,421 

Money Order Commission 

211,210 

196.717 

Subsidies 

61,911 

64,628 

British Postal Order „ * 

185 

130 

Discount on Sales of Stamps - 

12,965 

12,047 

Fees and Petty Receipts 

8,791 

7,873 

Stationery, &e. 

55,223 

- 

Protected States’ Contribution - 

1,124 

1,121 

Miscellaneous 

5,334 

22,033 




District Post Charges 

116,667 

114,328 

Bullock Train Receipts - - - 

7,137 

11,283 

Stores from England 

£. 35,964 

i 33,799 

Deductions 

7,962 

16,587 

Payments in „ 

£, 60,357 

1 44,975 

District Post Receipts 

7,766 

6,362 

Exchange 

41,829 

25,739 

GRAND TOTAL - - - 

1,446,355 

1,402,503 

GRAND TOTAL - - - 

1,493,359 

| 1,396,744 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

With the exception of a few miles of provincial line in Bombay, the whole 
of the te legraphs in India form an Imperial charge administered, as in the case 
of the Postal Service, through a Director General. For the present purpose, 
the service may be considered under two heads, the Inland and the Foreign. 
The former has been since 1877-78 distributed into 17 circles. As it is 
necessary for obvious reasons that the whole system should be under Imperial 
control, the department over which the Director General presides has the 
charge of the lines that run along the railways, though they are used jointly 
for railway purposes and for general traffic. In 1891-92, the number of miles 
of line is returned as 38,625*3, in addition to 252*6 miles of cable, chiefly 
in Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Burma. The mileage of wire is set down 
as 120,159 maintained under the Director General, and 6,880 not maintained 
by the State ; of the latter 4,144 miles are the property of the great Indian 
Peninsula line, 2,548 of the Madras Railway, and 256 of Ihe West of India 
Portuguese line, whilst the small remainder is rented by the State to a line in 
Madras. Of the former section, 74,962 miles are reserved for departmental 
traffic, and the bulk of the rest is rented to railways. 

In supplement of the telegraph lines, a beginning has been made in India 
with the extension of telephonic communication in some of the larger seaport 
towns. The introduction of improved apparatus, combined with cheaper rates, 
seemed to have helped to promote this enterprise s-omewhat during the last 
year or so, but as the following figures will show, the progress, though fairly fast, 
is not wide. In 1882, the companies had 24 1 subscribers, and at the end of the 
decade, 1,076, with 1,186 connections. The private departmental lines rose from 
5 to 139 in the same period, and the gross rental from Rx. 7,300 to Rx. 23,040. 
Between the close of the calendar year 1891, however, and that of the financial 
year, there was the important addition of 161 miles of private line between 
Calcutta and Goalando to the works connected with the department, which are 
not included in the above. They now count 260 line-offices thus connected, 
with Rx. 6,462 subscriptions. Arrangements are in progress to connect police 
stations in this way in five large towns of the North-West Provinces. 

The general progress of the State telegraph system can be easily appreciated 
from the following table, taken from the Revenue and Financial Accounts of 
the Government of India. 


General Statement of. Indian Telegraphs, from Finance and Revenue Accounts. 


YEAR. 

Miles of 

Line open. 

Signalling 

Offices, 

Messages. 

Receipts. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Capital Outlay 
up to end of 
each year. 

Per Mile of Lino. 

Number. 

Charge. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 







Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1851-52 

- 

- 

83 

6 

- 

600 

600 

538 

6,219 

7*22 

6*48 

1857-58 

- 

. 

6,033 

82 

- 

37,719 

37,742 

55,724 

450,118 

6*59 

9*73 

1858-59 

- 

- 

9,401 

122 

- 

54,008 

54,105 

95,543 

564,288 

5*95 

10*5 

1861-62 

- 

- 

11,401 

144 

- 

67,442 

67,948 

142,498 

763,299 

6*12 

12*84 

1865-66 

- 

- 

13,767 

172 

- 

112,666 

114,542 

163,392 

1,413,880 

8*55 

12*2 

1869-70 

- 

- 

13,793 

198 

510,944 

116,047 

122,976 

273,056 

2,296,726 

8*91 

19*8 

1871-72 

- 

- 

14,857 

199 

628,192 

154,334 

156,633 

228,281 

2,552,998 

10*54 

15*36 

1875-76 

- 


16,633 

226 

866,052 

212,384 

231,482 

272,407 

3,075,753 

13*91 

16*87 

1879-80 

- 

- 

20,520 

276 

1,571,254 

386,250 

425,145 

290,999 

2,466,072+ 

20*71 

14*18 

1881-82 

- 

- 

21,049 

292 

1,616,106 

325,648 

385,421 

323,564 

2,736,538 

18*31 

15*37 

1883-84 

- 


23,572 

364 

| 1,826,688 

324,227 

412,778 

375,796 

3,197,106 

17*51 

15*94 

1885-86 

- 


27,510 

634 

2,292,842 

399,297 

511,472 

362,545 

3,836,841 

18*59 

13*31$ 

1887-88 



31,894 

745 

2,809,803 

520,757 

663,371 

429,732 

4,501,091 

| 20-QS 

13*4 

1889-90 

- 


35,279 

880 

3,135,035 

507,171 

663,504 

454,094 

4,832,552 

18*80 

12*87 

1891-92 

• * 


38,625 

1,001 

3,811,559 

573,254 

743,425 

483,814 

5,223,618 

19*25 

12*53 


« Excluding interest on capital outlay. f The difference is consequent on the revision of the Capital Account, 

0.9. ”2 


Telegraphs, 


Telephones and 
private stations. 


Extension. 


it 
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Telegraphs. It will be seen that the Department began systematic work a year or two in 

advance of the Imperial Postal system. For sevral years the charges largely 
exceed the revenue, but from about 18/6-77 the former, excluding the interest 
on the capital outlay, effected the desired change of position. The charges per 
mile worked grew less and less, whilst the receipts proportionately increased. 
For the last seven years the Return shows an excess of revenue over expenses 
and interest varying between Rx 1,126 in 1885-86 to Rx. 59,000 m 1887-88, 
and Rx. 54,300 in the last year under review. 

Inland traffic. The best test of the working of the telegraph in the popular estimation is the 

growth of inland private messages. The marginal table gives 
this in a proportional form, using the year 1880-81 as the 
basis of comparison. The figures speak for themselves. It 
appears, too, that the average cost per message is decreasing. 
'I he means of comparison are only available from the year 
1 869-70, but whereas the cost of a message twenty years ago 
averaged Rs. 0.25, ten years later it had fallen to Rs. 0.20, 
and at the end of the period with which this review is 
concerned, the incidence was reduced to Rs. 0.15. Press 
messages, it is worth mentioning, advanced 63 per cent, 
within the last five years of the decade, the rate of progress 
being identical in the case of both Indian and foreign. Of the 
1,096 signalling offices open either permanently, or for a 
time only, during the last few years, the majotity sent 
between 1,000 and 5,000 messages per annum, and 140 only 
exceeded the latter number. The numerous military expedi- 
tions demand from time to time the organisation of field tele- 
graphic arrangements. In 1891-92, for instance, 470 miles of wire were thus 
laid in connection with the Wuutho, Miranzai, Hazara, and north-east frontier 
expeditions. The year just mentioned, too, completes the decade during which 
the present inland tariff has been in force; and the fact that the number of 
private messages has more than doubled, whilst the value has advanced in verv 
nearly, though not, as stated above, in quite the same proportion, speaks well 
for the equity of the rates. These rates, it has been mentioned in preceding 
reviews, are fixed in relation to the expedition specified as being required for 
delivery of the message. The most expensive is the “urgent” class, which 
covers a special delivery. The “ ordinary ” is sent out periodically during the 
day of receipt, whilst the “ deferred ” need not be delivered till the following 
morning, though, as a matter of fact, tin re is often little difference made, except 
in the Presidency, and other large towns, between the two last classes. The 
rates are, for the first, Rs. 0.25 per word; for the second, half that amount; 
and for the last, a quarter, each with its respective minimum charge. 

Foreign traffic. We now pass on to the foreign traffic. The abortive attempt on the part of 

, the late Red Sea and India Telegraph Company to justify their title is still 
commemorated in the accounts of the Department in the form of an annual pay- 
ment of Rx. 18,027, to which exchange now adds another sum of Rx. 7,828, 
on account of half the annuities to the shareholders of the Company. The 
cable was laid in 1859, and ceased working within a few days of its completion. 
In 1864 a State line was laid between Karachi and Fao, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and continued to Baghdad, and the year after, to provide against 
the inconvenience of interruptions, an alternative line was passed through 
Persia, by Bushir and Teheran, back to Baghdad. In 1870 a submarine cable 
was laid by the Eastern Telegraph Company between Bombay and Suez, whilst 
the Indo-European Company opened through communication between Germany 
and Teheran. There is now a duplicate cable to Suez, and the extension of 
the line to the far east has opened out the route by Northern Asia. To pre- 
vent competition and to ensure co-operation in this important enterprise, the 
Government of India and the two companies work on what is called the “ joint 
purse ” plan, under which the aggregate receipts are shared proportionately to 
the work done. The annual report of the Director General contains a statement 
of the distribution of the foreign traffic between the three routes, Suez and the 

two 


Year. 

Variation. 

1880-81 - 

100 

1881-82 - 

99 

1882-88 - 

114 

1883-84 - 

118 

1884-85 - 

131 

1885-80 - 

146 

1886-87 - 

161 

1887-88 - 

178 

1888-80 . 

203 

1889-90 - 

210 

1S90-91 - 

226 

1891-92 - 

252 
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two under the Indo-European. The general results are as shown marginally. 


The Suez route 

Year. 

From India. 

! predominates in 

to India. the return on 

! 1 i. 3 J 

Suez. 

Telierau. 

Turkey. 

Total. 

1 

1 Suez. 

Teheran. 

Turkey. 

uom ouiwaru anu 
total, homeward traffic. 
The Turkey route 

1871-72 - 

1874-75 - 

1877-78 - 

1881-82 - 

1884-85 - 

1887-88 - 

1889- 90 - 

1890- 91 - 

1891- 92 - 

Average, 21 years 

24*5 

26- 4 

40*1 

36*0 

25-8 

32*3 

27- 3 

2G*0 

| 25-4 

13*4 

24-8 

9‘G 

16-2 

26-1 

20*9 

25*7 

27-3 

27*6 

12*8 

0-9 

2-1 

0-6 

0.7 

0*G 

0-8 

0*8 

3*0 

50-7 

52-1 

51*8 

52-8 

52-G 

53*8 

• 53*8 

54*1 

54*0 

j 28*3 
| 24*1 

| 39*0 

I 

! 30*9 

! 29*7 

! 33*8 

2G*8 

25*4 

26*3 

15*7 

23*1 

8*2 

15*4 

16*9 

13*G 

18*0 

19*4 

18-5 

5*3 

0*7 

1*0 

0*9 

0*8 

0*9 

1*4 

1*1 

T2 

403 isbutlittlefavour- 
470 ed in either direc- 

4S-2 tion, and gets less 

than 3 per cent. 

47-2 r r 

of the messages, 
against 59 i of 

46*2 r P 

Suez and 37*8 
taken by Teheran . 
469 Of the traffic 

46 0 with the far east, 

30-1 | 

21-2 

3-6 

52*9 

29*2 

1G-6 

1*3 

which is not 

471 shown in the 

above return, as 


it is only passed across the Indian lines, 88 per cent, came by the Suez route. 
The interruptions of communication between India and China were only com- 
plete on one occasion in 1891-92, when both the cable and the land line by 
Siam were simultaneously affected, and the messages had to be sent accord- 
ingly round by the Amur route. There are two lines to Siam, only one of 
which is in working order. As to the lines to the west, it appears that the 
Turkish route has been interrupted, on an average for 56 days every year since 
1887 -88. The Persian section once stopped for live hours in the year ] 891-92, 
and on the Indo-European lines during the same period the total interruptions 
amounted to three days and a fraction. The traffic increased from 2,012,600 
words in 1881-82 to 2,347,250 in the last year now under consideration. 
Owing to alterations in tariff and other causes, the value remained almost 
constant. Tbe mean rate of transmission between London and Karachi was, 
in 1887-88, 55 minutes by Teheran and 15 hours 54 minutes by Turkey. 
In 1891-92 the corresponding figures were 59 minutes by the one and 16 
hours 12 minutes by the other. 

The capital account of the Indo-European line up to the end of March 
1892 shows an outlay of Rx. 1,151,509. The revenue account for that year 
shows a balance of receipts amounting to Rx 16,203. The net traffic earning 
increased considerably, but the re-insulation of the Persian line entailed a good 
deal of extra expense. The return on the capital outlay was set down in 
1887-88 as 1*75, hut it fell in 1889-90 and the following year, when the cables 
« ere renewed, and recovered in the last year of the decade to 1*40. The 
number of State and private messages conveyed has been increasing of late. 
As to press messages, it is curious that, those connected with the “ Times,” 
which are carried at special rates, have gone up and down during the last five 
years inversely as those for other newspapers. The figures hitherto dealt with, 
except those in the first table given, have been taken from the Departmental 
statements. In accordance with the procedure adopted in former chapters, 
therefore, a summary of the results of the last year of the decade are now 
added as they appear in the Government of India's annual statement. Both 
sections paid their way, but. the foreign traffic has its surplus reduced by the 
amount due to the annuitants of the now defunct Red Sea Company. 


0.9. 


Telegraphs. 


Finance. 
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Telegraphs 


RECEIPTS. 

CHARGES. 

HEAD. 

- Revenue. 

HEAD. 

Capital. 

1 

Revenue. 

-Indian Imperial Telegraphs : 

| Rx. 

A.— Indian Telegraphs : 

; RX. 

Rx. 

Messages 

| 570,11b 

Capital charges - - - 

188,559 

- 

Rent from Railways, dec. - 

1 147,094 

! 

i 

Deduct receipts on Capjtal Account 

1,574 

- 

Total Capital - - - 

186,985 

- 

Rent from local and private lines - 

I 10,628 

Revenue charges - - - 



468,808 

Royalty from Telephone Companies 

1,159 

Provincial charges - 

- 

385 

Recoveries from guarantees - 

4,454 

Total Revenue - - - 


469,193 

Miscellaneous and Provincial - 

3,147 

B . — In do-e grope an telegraphs : 
Capital, Persian Gulf - 

889 


Total A. - - - 

737,500 

„ Persia 

7,296 

- 



Total Capital - - - 

8,185 





-Indo-European Telegraphs : 
Messages 

165,006 

, 

Revenue charges, Persian Gulf 


63,877 

Joint Purse 

34,229 

„ „ Persia - 

- 

34,566 

Total Revenue - - - 

- 

98,443 

Miscellaneous - 

Payments in England taken in 
reduction of receipts, including 
exchange 

999 

Payments in England taken in 
reduction of receipts - 

— 

50,059 

50,059 

Total B. - - - 

8,185 

148,502 






Total B. - - - 

181,835 

Annuities to shareholders of the late 
Red Sea, &c. Company - - - t 

1 


25,855 




GRAND TOTAL - - - 

919,335 

i 

GRAND TOTAL (Rx. 838,720) - j 

195,170 

643,550 


i 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SURVEYS. 

The extensive and. varied operations carried out in connection with the Survky 
Survey of India in its different brandies have been adequately treated in 
two special works on the subject by Messrs. Markham and Black ; but a review 
of the general administration of the country would be incomplete without some 
mention of the valuable scientific and administratively important work of the 
decade that comes under this head, whether it be done by sea or by land, 
within the Indian frontier or beyond it. The main heads, accordingly, under 
which the subject will be considered in the following sketch are : (a) the 
marine survey ; (6) the tidal and levelling observations ; (c) the geographical 
survey; ( d ) the trigonomeirical, topographical and cadastral operations; ( e ) 
geographical observations and exploration ; and (f) the archaeological survey. 


A.— Marine Survey. 

Survey observations along the coast of India had been duly made and recorded 
by officers of the Indian Navy up to the time of its abolition in 1862. From 
that year until 1875 nothing of the kind was undertaken. Then a small 
establishment under Commander Taylor, an officer of the late Indian Navy, 
started work off Burma in 1876-77- The ports of Karwar and Marmagao on 
the west coast, and False Point and the. Madras roadstead on the east, were 
also examined and partly surveyed. Next year saw a more extended tour of 
inspection, and the whole of the Peninsula was circumnavigated, and two years 
later the lighthouses and vessels came under investigation. A special survey 
steamer was provided in 1881. Meanwhile, a committee on the working of the 
whole department made proposals for reorganisation on lines which did not 
altogether commend themselves to the Admiralty, and, on a further examina- 
tion of the questions raised by the newly-appointed Director of Indian Marine, 
it was decided to place the Survey on an entirely new footing- In 1882, 
accordingly, a surveyor was appointed, with a maximum establishment of seven 
officers of the Royal Navy and nine assistants of the Indian Marine. A pro- 
gramme of operations was drawn up by the surveyor for all survey work, and for 
connecting it with the great trigonomeirical operations. The headquarters were 
moved to Bombay, and work has since been steadily carried on all round the 
coast and up the Irawadi, the. Chittagong estuary, the Quilon backwater, and 
the Megna rivers. A good deal of useful information as to marine zoology was 
also collected by the surgeon accompanying the chief expeditions, who superi- 
tended deep-sea dredging operations. By 1888-89, out of a total coast-line of 
5,100 miles, 1,715, or one-third, had been charted sufficiently for safe naviga- 
tion. Progress has since been made in the directions then suggested by the 
officer in charge, but many years will probably elapse, at the rate of work that 
is possible to the present scale of establishment, before the whole coast has been 
adequately surveyed. 


B. — Tidal and Levelling Observations. 

This is a specially technical branch of the Survey operations, based originally 
on systematic record of tidal variation from 1877 downwards. The tidal opera- 
tions consist, roughly speaking, of the establishment., supervision, and inspection 
of automatic instruments for the registration of heights of tide, of barometric 
pressure, and the direction and velocity of winds. A trained observer is posted 
to the charge of each set of instruments, his tabulated record is sent daily to 
the headquarters of this branch of the Survey, at Poona, and there the necessary 
°-9* y y 4 reductions 
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reductions and corrections are computed. The number of stations has been as 
high as 31. of which 19 were closed during the decade, as their registration was 
completed, and 12 are still in operation. The constituents of the Indian tides 
are worked out by formulae devised by Professor Darwin, in supersession of 
those suggested by the Tidal Committee of the British Association, which were 
first adopted. A single but effective machine for working out tide predictions 
was prepared for the survey to include 24 tidal constituents, so that the curves 
for a year are run off mechanically in a few hours, the results being accurate 
and found to entirely fulfil their object. It maybe mentioned that in 1887 the 
datum for each of the observing stations was fixed on a new and more correct 
principle than the foi’mer “ mean low water for ordinary spring-tides ” adopted 
by the Admiralty for soundings. It is superfluous to reproduce the details of 
the calculation. Amongst other interesting results of the tidal observations of 
u less technical character than the bulk of the work may be mentioned the 
phenomena attending upon the great eruption of Krakatoa at the end of 
August 1883, which were felt as far off as Aden, 4,000 miles from their centre. 
The mosi prominent result was the formation first of a negative wave, or 
marked sinking in the sea-level, followed by a vast positive wave at intervals, 
decreasing as the distance from Krakatoa was greater. It is also curious that 
supertidal wavelets preceded the eruption in increased intensity, and perceptible 
three hours before the great explosion, even at the most distant stations, whilst 
large waves succeeding the eruption were necessarily registered throughout the 
area of observation. 

In connection with the levelling operations, the tidal stations at Madras and 
Bombay were connected bv a series of observations carried across the Peninsula, 
as near" the railway as possible. The results showed a difference of nearly 
three feet in favour of the sea level at Madras, due possibly to the local attrac- 
tion of the Ghat range of mountains, and the length of elevated table land 
over which the line was carried, or, probably, to the accumulation of minute 
errors, which would not have occurred had the line been taken along the coast. 
Another disturbing element in the sea-level was found about the mouth of the 
greater estuaries, where the riverain influences affect the tide-tables to a con- 
siderable extent. A difference, again, that appears to be real, and not due to 
accidental or temporary causes, was found in the mean sea-level at Madras, as 
ascertained at the present survey, and that recorded at the same place 
60 years previously, indicating a fall of nearly a foot. In 1882-83 a line of 
levels was completed, 2,300 miles long, from Karachi to False Point, on the 
Bay of Bengal, with an error of less than 9 inches per 1,000 miles, thus giving 
accurate sea-level throughout a tract where this datum had been previously 
unknown. Another long line of the same nature was carried in the oblique 
direction from a point on the above line to one in the North-West Deccan, on 
the Great India Peninsula Railway, with an error of less than four inches per 
1,000 miles. 


G. — Geological Survey. 

The record of the geological investigations that have been from time to time 
conducted in India are found in the Departmental Memoirs and Records, and in 
the Palaeontologica Indica a description is given of the organic remains discovered 
in the course of survey. Geologically speaking, India, south of the Himalayas, 
presents an interesting variety, from the alluvial plain, through basalt, coal, 
and metamorphic rock, to a formation peculiar to the central belt of hills known 
as the Yindhya range, which has hitherto yielded no fossils, and which, there- 
fore, like other isolated specimens, cannot at present have a date or period 
assigned to it. Geological inquiry was systematised and placed under one head in 
1856, previous to which valuable work had been done by individual investigators, 
but no general examination of the features of the country as a whole had been 
undertaken. A large area was examined and reported on during the first 
20 years of the new Department, and since 1876 special attention has beeu 
directed to certain formations, such as the coal beds of Central India, known 
as the Gondwana series, and the continuation of the Yindhya system to the 
south-east. Sindh, Kashtner and Western Thibet were added to the surveyed 
area, and fresh ground was also broken in the extreme south of India. 

The 
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The Salt range, too, mentioned in the last chapter, was thoroughly explored. 
In 1882 the Umaria coal beds of Gondwana, which had been known, indeed, 
but not appreciated, were tested and found valuable, not only for the sake of 
the good supply of the fuel itself, but owing to the proximity of first-class iron 
ore near Kami, a station on the East India Railway, and now a junction with 
the Bengal-Nagpur line. This ore, however, has not yet been worked, as the 
low price of the imported product prevents competition. A year or two 
later, the central chain of the Himalaya and the mountains and 
valleys of Upper Assam were made to yield their secrets. One of 
the most experienced members of the geological staff of the Govern- 
ment of India accompanied the Afghan Boundary Commission in 1885-86, 
and contributed a full report on the geology of the tracts traversed by 
the expedition. At the same time another fellow-worker was similarly 
engaged in the Andamans, whilst valuable notes were compiled by a member 
of the medical profession about the geology of Gilgit and Baltistan, in North 
Kashmer. 

In the south, again, the Kolar goldfields were surveyed, and the opinion was 
formed that they are not the only ones of their kind in the same tract. To the 
west, the Singareni coal-fields were found, on examination, to be richer than 
those at Umaria, just mentioned. Petroleum next engaged attention, and the 
supplies at Khatan, near Sibi, in Balochistan, at Makum, in the east of Assam, 
and at Yenanggyaung on the Irawadi were examined, though not with much 
hope of an abundant outturn. The tin beds in Tenasserim were tested in 
1888-89, and the interior of Afghanistan, which had not been visited by the 
Boundary Expedition, was partly explored by one of the geological surveyors, 
whose services had been asked for by the Amir for the purpose. Thus, on the 
whole, the economic aspects of the Survey have of late years been rather more 
prominent than the purely scientific, and much has been added to the former 
stock of information regarding the mineral resources of the country, including 
the existence of gold and precious stones. Scientific inquiry, however, has 
been pushed on slowly, though much, both in investigation and mapping, 
remains to be done, especially in Peninsular India. In the upper part of the 
country more progress lias been made, though a good deal of the earlier work 
may need revision. The central Himalaya, too, between Garhwal and Darjiling, 
is practically terra incognita to the geologist. The same may be said of a good 
deal of Burma, Balochistan and the tract occupied by the tribes known, collec- 
tively, as the Lushai. 


D. Survey of India. 

We have now reached the operations of what is par excellence the Survey ot 
India, operations that have gained renown in far distant lands for their extent 
and the boldness of their conception. The three main branches included under 
the above title are known respectively as the Great Trigonometrical, on which 
the rest are founded, the Topographical, and the Revenue. But in addition to 
the actual Survey, the scheme of operations includes a large and highly organ- 
ised printing and publishing establishment for map-work, and others for the test 
and repair of delicate instruments and for the reduction and plotting of the 
field work tabulated during each season. 

The great Trigonometrical Survey is approaching its centenary, as it was 
started in 1800 by Major Lambton, on the recommendation, it is stated, of the 
Duke of Wellington, when Colonel Wellesley. The triangulation began in 
Southern India, and the main series was carried up to Central India in 25 years, 
together with a network of collateral measurements and frequent verification 
by different base-lines and astronomical observations. A material alteration was 
made in the system by Colonel Everest, who succeeded Colonel Lambton, and 
whose name has been given to the highest mountain yet measured on the 
earth’s surface. The great arc was completed in principal triangulation by 
1840. Since then the scheme has been filled in on the lines laid down by 
Colonel Everest, and by 1 885 there were no less than 3,665 stations of the prin- 
cipal triangulation marked out. Secondary triangulation is still in progress, but 
a chain of observations extends now from Balochistan to Bangkok, and from 
Kandahar to the Dihong, which marks the present limit of our geographical 
knowledge in North-Eastern Assam, whilst another series passes into Upper 
Burma, and along the coast towards Siam and Singapore. The eastern frontier 
, 0 . 9 . Z z series. 
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series, as this last is termed, was terminated by the measurement of a final base 
line in Mergui, the most southern district of Tenasserim, the result being that 
after 1,000 miles of polygonal measurements the value of the base turned out 
to he no more than one inch per mile in excess of the measured value, thus 
triumphantly testifying to the accuracy of the whole operation. The total 
number of base-lines used in the principal triangulation of India was ten, and 
the Mergui comparison brought the principal operations to a close after 82 years 
of labour. The minor series is still in progress, and in British Balochistan and 
Upper Burma triangulation has still to be filled in to a large extent. 

The approaching completion of the principal triangulation gave the Govern- 
ment the opportunity in 1877 of reorganising the whole Survey staff, by 
amalg am ating the three previously independent branches mentioned above into 
a single department, to be called the Survey of India. The surveyors employed 
in the trigonometrical branch had for some years been passing into topo- 
graphical work, as their original operations came to a close, so that the 
establishment in the former branch was gradually restricted to those required 
for minor triangulation and the reduction of field work, for use in mapping and 
computations for both geographical and geodetic purposes. It may be men- 
tioned in connection with the latter subject that the great arc, by means of the 
astronomical observations taken along it, has been converted into a most 
valuable base, used in all the latest and most elaborate investigations of the 
earth’s figure. Similar use, too, has been made of other principal stations 
since they have been connected by telegraph with each other and with central 
stations of observation. In the year 1891-92, to take the. last with which 
this review is concerned, six arcs of longitude were completely measured, and 
all the measures of former years re-computed by a new method that had been 
found to give more correct results in a delicate portion of the operations. This 
completed the scheme of differential longitude— determination for India proper, 
and there now remains the work in connection with the outlying tracts of 
Burma, Balochistan, and a part of Persia. In the first-named country the 
year’s work comprised 4,300 square miles of principal triangulation along the 
meridian of 96° 30', with a secondary series therefrom of 96 miles eastwards 
along parallel of 21° north latitude. 

The remaining branches of the Survey of India serve to fill up the picture of 
which the trigonometrical operations have provided the outline. But there 
is this great difference, that whereas the latter had of uecessitv to be conducted 
throughout on a uniform scale, both the former are on varying scales, in con- 
formity with local requirements. Thus the standard scale of the topographical 
operations is one inch to a mile, but in trans-frontier regions, where the work 
has to be thrown off very quickly, half, or even a quarter, inch has been found 
sufficient. On the other hand, in the case of forest tracts, and in some other 
parts of British territory, the scale is expanded to two and four inches, and 
in towns and cities to a far larger extent. In the last 16 or 17 years a very large 
area has been thus dealt with ; but, as the index plates of the Indian Atlas 
show, there is still much remaining in the Madras Presidency, and, necessarily, 
in Burma also ; but in Upper India only a portion of Western Rajputana is still 
a blank. In 1891-92 a party was detached for service in the territory surround- 
ing Aden, and completed the triangulation of 7,000 miles, of which 4,400 
were filled in with details. Thus the whole tract in South Arabia under 
British influence was traversed. 

Perhaps the most interesting expeditions of the last 15 years or so have 
been those to the east and north-east of Assam and over the almost desert 
tracts of Sewestan and Western Balochistan. The large State of Mysore was 
also completed in 1886, and the establishments thus released were transferred to 
the equally interesting country under the Travancore and Cochin States. The 
forest surveys, too, maybe mentioned under this head, as they occupied a good 
deal of time between 1887 and the end of the decade. In the Bombay 
Presidency they were initiated as a special branch of the Survey of India in 
1888 ; and in Madras, as well as in the Central Provinces, during both that 
year and the following, parties were detached for the purpose, to which 
great importance is attached. The scale of mapping, as has been mentioned 
above, is considerably larger than the average, and the detail entered is con- 
siderable. In 1891-92 two districts in the Central Provinces were completed 
and a third was begun. In Bombay 437 square miles were finished, and advance 
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triangulation was taken up over a considerable area. The Madras out-turn, 
chiefly in Coimbatore and Madura, amounted to 659 square miles. The party in 
Burma encountered exceptionally difficult country in the part of the Toungoo 
district in which it was at work, but managed to complete 294 miles. The cadastral 
party in the Jalpaiguri Duars of Bengal also took up a forest tract of 
327 square miles, which was duly completed. Altogether, the year’s work 
amounted to 2,245 miles. 

The cadastral survey for revenue purposes is chiefly employed in Upper 
and Central India, each of the two Provinces of the Peninsula having, as lias 
been before mentioned in treating of the administration of the land, an 
independent department for this purpose. In Bengal sundry detached parties 
have worked at different times on special localities, such as the Diarah survey 
of the Megna Delta, where the numerous channels and sandbanks render it 
necessary to demarcate accurately and finally the village boundaries. In 
Chittagong, Jalpaiguri and parts of Orissa, too, operations have been under- 
taken at different times and on special classes of land. Amongst other detailed 
surveys of this class is that of Calcutta and the Hughli river, on a large scale, 
and in the case of the city, with a minute record of boundaries and estates. 
Then again, the Sikkim party, detached from this brand) in 1879, executed 
work which was found of the greatest service when that State was occupied in 
1888-89. As regards the cadastral surveys of the Panjab, North-west, and 
Central Provinces, it may he said that in the former, the results of the cadastral 
operations carried on by the trained village accountants turned out sufficiently 
accurate to form a basis for small scale maps prepared according to traverse- 
points connected with the general trigonometrical series. A similar connection 
was made in the case of the North-west Provinces, and special revision was 
undertaken in the hilly country of parts of Bombay, where the local Revenue 
survey results could not otherwise be brought into harmony with those of the 
trigonometrical. In the Central Provinces the work consisted chiefly of pre- 
paring the skeleton plots of villages to be filled in by the village accountants 
working under the Settlement officers. In both divisions of Burma considerable 
progress has been made by this survey, and. the out-turn of the season of 1891-92 
was 1,100 square miles in the Lower, and over 2,500 miles in the Upper, ex- 
clusive of traversing lor the next year’s operations. Altogether in the four 
Provinces where cadastral work was in progress, the area completed in the year 
was 6,600 square miles. 

E. — Geographical Surveys and Exploration. 

There are few parts, if any, of the work of the Survey of India that in the 
present day, and in the present conditions of Indian administration, have more 
value and are of more interest to the general public than the scientific expedi- 
tions of either survey parties or individual explorers into the comparatively 
little-known tracts that border on the northern frontiers of British India. It is 
unnecessary to include in this review a notice of the heavy work that fell upon 
the Survey of India in connection with the military operations in Afghanistan 
in 1878-80, beyond mentioning that over 54,000 square miles of survey, chiefly 
on the quarter-inch scale, were accomplished by the end of the campaign. The 
next tract on the North-west frontier that was dealt with was Gilgit, which, 
with the surrounding country, was surveyed during 1880-81. In the following 
year, the Zhob valley, between Balochistan and the Panjab, together with a 
portion of the Waziri country, was added to the record, and in 1883 the chief 
peak of the same system oF mountains, known as Solomon’s Throne, was scaled, 
and the sources of the various streams flowing through the surrounding tracts 
were explored. The same year is noteworthy for the adventurous expedition 
of Mr. McNair and a Musalman companion trained under the Survey 
Department, and there known as “ the Saiad,” into the borders of Kafiristan, 
the inhabitants of which had hitherto defied exploration, and are accredited 
accordingly with traditional origin either from the Arya clans which first 
entered India from West-central Asia, or, again, from the Macedonian 
garrison left by Alexander on his route from the Bamian Range to 
Alexandria “ Eskhat£,” where his expedition into Central Asia terminated. 
Curiously enough, there are few tracts less known to explorer^ than the defiles 
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by which the two great trans-Himalayan rivers of India enter that country 
from their northern head-waters. During the decade certainly one of them, if 
not both, may be said to have yielded to the pertinacious solicitation of the 
survey. The space between Hazara in the Panjab and Gilgit was explored by 
a Musalman surveyor early in the eighties, and he was followed in 1888 by a 
party accompanying the military expedition to the Black Mountain country. 
The case of "the Brahmaputra is more doubtful, though, probably, the explora- 
tion of Mr. Nedham from the south, and of the semi-Thibetan known as A.K., 
from the opposite direction, may be held to have connected the great river, 
through the Dihong, with the San-pu, between Thibet and the Himalayan 
northern face. At all events, the claim of the Irawadi to the reversion of the 
latter has been practically disproved. The mention of A.K., whose real name 
was Kishen Singh, a native of the. Milm tract in northern Kumaun, gives an 
opportunity of pointing to the extensive and valuable infoimation obtained by 
the Survey through natives of the frontier mountain tracts who have either 
passed their novitiate in the regular work of the Department, or like A.K., had 
taken to exploration by instinctive aptitude. The latter, with one companion 
for the greater part of the time, passed nearly four years continuously on the 
Thibetan plateau, from the Himalaya to the Mongol desert, returning by 
the south-eastern valleys to within a few miles of the Assam frontier, where he 
was headed back to a point higher up the San-pu. A portion of the tract he 
traversed was afterwards visited in 1885 by Mr. Carey, not a member of the 
Survey, but a iraveller by predilection, who filled up the gap between the 
accounts of Presjew alski and of A.K.; and later by Captain Bower who traversed 
Thibet from west to east, with a native surveyor as his companion. In addition 
to these travellers we have two native explorers of Eastern Thibet, one of whom 
seems to have exploded the tradition of the ring-shape of Lake Palti, by finding 
it to be that of a horseshoe. Bhotan was visited by four, and Sikkim and the lower 
San pu by two, natives of the Bengal Himalaya. The work done in Burma and on 
its frontiers is perhaps greater in amount than that recorded in any other portion 
of the sphere of action of the Survey, and the country between Assam and the 
Chindwin river, too, was thoroughly surveyed in 1886-87- Since then, parties 
have been repeatedly detached for similar duties in the hilly country of the 
Chin, Kachin, and Shan tribes, bringing back, as usual, much information useful 
not only in their own survey work, but in furtherance of ethnological inquiry. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the advantage taken of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission to extend our knowledge of the country to the west and 
north-west of the Amir’s dominions. Between 1884 and 1886 operations were 
carried on, first from Khalat to the Helmand, and up to Kuhsan; then between 
Kuhsan and Mashad and the Bamian range ; afterwards northwards to Balkh, 
and from Zulfikar to the Oxus at Kham-i-ab, and from Andhkui to complete the 
circuit to Balkh. The whole area surveyed was about 110,000 square miles. 
The geographical part of the survey was supplemented by the geological 
investigations carried on by the special officer deputed to accompany the party 
from the Geological Survey Department, and was continued to the eastwards of 
the tract officially within the province of the Expedition by an independent 
journey from the north-east of Kashmer, undertaken by Mr. Ney Elias of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India, who had previously 
made a name as an explorer by his travels in the Mongol deserts. The 
zoological and botanical researches which the Expedition rendered possible were 
placed in the hands of Dr. J. Aitchison, and the results are recorded iu detail 
in the transactions of the Linnean Society of London. Altogether, the work of 
the last fifteen years or so brought to completion by the Survey of India, forms 
a record with which, for the actual ground traversed, the variety of the informa- 
tion acquired, the scientific thoroughness with which the results have been 
brought to book and sifted, not to mention the physical labour and endurance 
involved in their collection, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
parallel in any other country. 

F- — Archeological Survey. 

The last survey with Which this review has to deal is of a very different char- 
acter to its predecessors in the present chapter, and is concerned exclusively 
with the work of man, not of nature. Shrines, carvings, inscriptions, and 
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frescoes are the materials on which it works. The description anrl preser- 
vation of the monuments of olden time, the excavation and discovery of those 
previously unknown to the present generation, the collection, comparison, and 
deciphering of inscriptions on metal plates, or masonry, stone, or rock, and their 
allocation in correct chronological sequence, and, in some instances, the acquisi- 
tion of manuscripts throwing light on the above subjects, all these have at some 
time or another occupied the attention of the numerous savants who have been 
employed by the Government of India on the heterogeneous tasks that are 
comprised under the general title of an archaeological survey. 

The Survey in question may be truly said to have originated, along with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, in the researches of Sir William Jones and his colleagues 
about 1784 and the following years; and amongst other landmarks in itssubsequent 
development we may note, first, the decipherment in 1830, or thereabouts, by 
Mr. Prinsep, of the rock-cut and columnar edicts of Asoka, asnd, secondly, the 
publication of Fergusson’s “ Indian Architecture.” Through the former was 
recovered the date which, as a more recent scholar has said, is the “ sheet- 
anchor of Indian chronology,” whilst the latter called attention to the startling 
fact that a replica of this valuable document was doing duty as a street-roller 
in an Indian city ! The outlines of an archaeological survey were sketched as 
far back as 1848 by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who subsequently had 
the task of supplying so much of the material for which he then pleaded. In 
1861-62 he was placed in charge of the operations he had recommended in 
Upper India, and began his work in the birth-country of Buddhism on the basis 
afforded by the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims of the fourth and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. He had time to work up the Ganges Yalley, and 
to pursue his investigations as far as the north-west of the Punjab, the tract 
visited by Alexander the Great, before his deputation came temporarily to an 
end iu 1886. A few years’ interval, which was spent in local investigation in 
Orissa and along the west coast, was followed by the resumption of the reins of 
the inquiry by General Cunningham, who held them until his retirement in 
1885, after a service of no less than 54 years. His resignation necessitated a 
reorganisation of the Archaeological Survey, which was divided, in Upper India, 
into three surveyor’s charges. Bombay and Madras had, from the beginning, 
been placed under separate authority, and Dr. Burgess, who had been at the 
head of the operations there, was made Director General of the whole Survey. 
For the special work of examining the condition of the monuments in some of 
the chief cities of Upper India, an officer was deputed in 1880, who made 
reports on this point, with proposals for the preservation of those in danger 
of falling to ruin. Similar steps had been taken in Madras between 1875 
and 1879, and in 1881 the Survey of that Presidency was made over 
to Dr. Burgess, who had for the previous 10 years been engaged on like work 
in Bombay. Amongst other tasks performed at his suggestion was the 
complete series of copies of the fresco work at the well-known Ajanta caves, 
in the Nizam’s territory, a task undertaken by Mr. Griffiths, Superintendent of 
the School of Art, Bombay, and which occupied him, with a selected class of 
his pupils, nearly 13 years. Another was the series of copies and translations 
of the inscriptions of Western India, published by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fleet, 
the latter of whom was also for some time charged with the corresponding 
duty for the whole of India,'and succeeded in elucidating many of the knotty 
points involved in the chronology of the Gupta dynasty. For the inscriptions 
of the Dravidian, or South Indian country, a special arrangement was made, 
under which Dr. Hult^sch was placed in charge of the transcription and 
deciphering work. In the North-West Provinces Dr. Fiihrer undertook 
epigraphical research in addition to general antiquarian inquiry. In Burma 
much was done in the same way by Dr. Forchhammer before his death in 
1890, and he left much valuable material which will be available for future 
inquirers; but the Province has not yet been subjected to anything like the 
same careful and minute examination, especially in the outlying tracts, that 
has had such, valuable results in India proper. The manuscript collection, 
however, is unusually complete, and the progress of the survey, though retarded 
by the death of its chief, has not by any means come to an end. The retire- 
ment in 1889 of Dr. Butgess brought the general position again under review, 
and no successor was appointed. The very considerable amount of material 
collected but not yet arranged, sifted, and issued, was left in the hands of Dr. 
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StRYEYs. Burgess for publication. The actual operations in India were put under three 

Superintendents, one for Western, one for Southern India, and one, with an 
architectural assistant, for the North-west Provinces. The publications of the 
Department have been very numerous, and much of their contents has been 
incorporated into the works of European scholars, who have taken the occasion 
to express their appreciation of the information thus made available to them, 
and which, but for the action of the Government of India in undertaking this 
survey, would probably have never come within their reach. The work itself 
is of such a nature that to enter into a description of it here would be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the purpose of this review. The reader must therefore 
be referred to the annual reports of General Cunningham and Dr. Burgess, to 
Mr. Sewell’s reports on the archaeology of Southern India, and especially 
on the Amravati stupa, and the “ Indian Antiquary.” Whilst as regards inscrip- 
tions, Messrs. Burgess and Fleet’s work on Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese, 
the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,” and its supplement the “ Epigraphia 
Indica,” together with Dr. Hultzsch’s volumes on Madras work, should be 
consulted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND SANITATION. 

The registration of births and deaths is at present, relatively speaking, in its 
infancy in India. In the towns decided progress has been made, and, on the 
whole, the record of deaths there is probably approaching accuracy. This, 
however, cannot be said of most of the rural tracts. Even here, however, there 
is to be found great variety in the efficiency of the performance of this duty, 
especially in the matter of births* but for general analysis with a view of 
ascertaining the life values of the population, little use can be made of the 
ordinary annual returns. Nor, again, do the decennial census tables give much 
more information until they have been subjected to a course of adjustment of an 
extent and scope that would be considered out of place in the corresponding 
task in western countries. There are, indeed, but few of the masses who are 
able to return their correct age, and still fewer whose horoscope is preserved, or 
who could make any use of it even if it were available In forming an estimate, 
therefore, of the probable rates of mortality in India, reliance has to be placed 
no the results of registration in certain areas where they have been found by 
experience to be fairly accurate, or amongst special communities placed for 
special purposes under unusually good observation. The population of the chief 
cities, for instance, will not yield, as a rule, such results, owing to their tendency 
to attract an abnormal proportion of adults or persons in the prime of life, 
many, if not most, of whom are in the habit, of leaving their families in 
their native place, so that whilst the city get the credit of all the deaths 
amongst them, the proportion of births lags far behind. An exception' to this 
rule is found to a great extent in Madras, where, as has been shown in former 
chapters of this review, there is but little manufacturing or foreign trade in- 
dustry compared to what is found in Calcutta or Bombay. In the concluding 
chapter of this work, too, it will be shown that the immigrant population in 
Madras is proportionately far below that of the two other cities, and as the 
registration is probably all the more easy ou this account, the population of the 
capital of the south was taken as one of the standards for the adjustment of the 
crude census returns. In the North-West Provinces again, the prevalence of 
the practice of female infanticide amongst certain castes has led to the adoption 
of a special procedure of registration, so that here is to be obtained a far better 
record of infant life and death than amongst any of the ordinary communities 
of rural India. At the end of the Census Returns, Vol. II., will be 
found the results of the examination of the age-tables and the deductions 
drawn from them by a skilled actuary, so far as the intercensal period 1881- 
1891 is concerned. This, it may be observed, was a period that, so far as the 
term is applicable to Indian conditions, may be called one of normal progress. 
That is, there was no great or wide-spread drought or failure of crops. Here 
and there, as is inevitable, local distress prevailed from time to time, but, 
taking the country, or even one of its provinces, as a whole, there was none 
of the excessive fluctuations of circumstances that have so often thrown out 
of line the facts of Indian life as we gather them from their statistical repre- 
sentation. 

' This, however, is a topic which it is not within the scope of this review to 
discuss in detail. , It is enough to mention that the general results, which con- 
firm the corresponding investigation made on the basis of the preceding census, 
tend to show the inferiority of the masses in India to those of the temperate 
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Vital Statistics zone in point of vitality. The following figures, perhaps, will serve instead of 
and Sanitation, more lengthy explanation : — 


Mean after-Lifetime, in Years. 


AGE. 

England. 

India. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Panjab. 

Males. | 

Females. ^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

i Females. 

1 I 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

At birth 

41-35 

44-62 

24-59 

25-54 

26-92 

27-99 

22-78 

23-73 

26-12 

27-07 

26*58 

27-62 

10 years old - 

47-60 

49-76 

35-4G 

34-40 

38-70 

37-78 

33-85 

32-76 

37-20 

36-15 

38-07 

37-13 

At SO „ - - - 

39-40 

41-66 

29-24 

29-28 

32-55 

32-78 

27*77 

27-76 

30-87 

30-92 

31*76 

31-97 

At 40 „ 

25-30 

27*46 

18-75 

20*20 

21-06 

22*78 

17-98 

19-43 

18-94 

20*01 

20-22 

21-89 

At 60 „ - - 

13-14 

14-24 

10-12 

10-87 

11*06 

11-89 

9-89 

10-65 

9-59 

10*24 

16*41 

12-33 

At 80 .. - 

4-79 

5-20 

3-65 

3-76 

3-85 

3-97 

3‘59 

3*70 

3-39 

3-47 

4-48 

4*63 

f Birth rate - 

31*4 

4 6*6* 

44*6* 

44-0* 

41-0* 

52*9* 

50-8* 

44*4* 

42*4* 

43-0* 

40-9* 

(Death rate 

o 

0-2 

40- G 

1 

38'6 

38-0 

35-0 

45-9 

43-8 

36*4 

34*4 

37-0 

34-9 


• Normal. 


Now this table shows that the Indian infant at birth has only from 24^ to 
25J years of life to expect, whilst its fellow-subject in England may look 
forward to between 41 and 441. In both countries the girl has a better 
chance during infancy than the boy. But the more important feature to which 
attention is directed is the remarkable difference between the two in respect to 
infant mortality. In the tropical country, out of every 100 boys born, more 
than 27 die before they have lived a year. The girls- are more hardy • to the 
extent of three, and only 24 drop off. In England the corresponding figures 
are 17 and something between 13 and 14. Remembering the prominence 
given to marriage in the social life of India, and the abnormal prevalence of 
the conjugal state, it must be clear that were it not for this high infant 
mortality the country would very soon be too narrow for its inhabitants, 
especially, as will appear later on, now that the provision of medical aid is so 
much larger, the progress of vaccination so much more rapid, and the steps 
taken to resist the demands of famine for its human sacrifices, so much more 
effective than of yore. It has been recently stated that the experience of some life 
Insurance companies in India is in favour of a nearer approximation of the 
values of native and European life. It is possible that this is the case, con- 
sidering the character of the population of a class to have recourse to such a 
provident device. But the general remarks made above apply to the masses, not to 
what may be termed the “selected lives” of the middle classes of the larger 
towns, and though there are, doubtless, periods in life at which the Indian who 
has weathered the more dangerous years is more on a par with his European 
compeer, there is no doubt that the average vitality of the bulk of the popula- 
tion is, as has been remarked above, considerably lower than any to which we 
are accustomed in the West. Some of the more prominent conditions that 
tend to this result will be cursorily mentioned in the concluding chapter, but 
they appertain to an order of things far beyond the scope of the Administra- 
tion, of whifch alone this work is the record. We pass on, therefore, to the 
consideration of the returns of deaths as we find them in the Provincial 
Returns. As to their numerical relation to the population at large, it may at 
once be admitted that, as a rule, the proportion is far below the real figure. It is 
not so in all provinces, however, though in all there may be said to be a deficiency 
to some extent. The best returns seem to be those of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and next to them 'those of the North-West Provinces. In the present 
stage at which registration lias arrived in India it is of no use to deal with a 
series of such returns as a means of gauging the rate of mortality, with the view 
of ascertaining whether or not it has varied during the period dealt with, for 
every fresh access of zealous supervision is at once followed by a rise in the 
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number of deaths brought on to the register, and the consequent consternation d^S an it ati 0 tr!f 

of the inexperienced inquirer. But the tables are not without their uses. Even 

if the total number of deaths vary unduly on paper, it is not probable that the 

entries of the different causes of decease will be materially altered. We can 

thus appreciate the relative prevalence of each noted cause, not by comparison 

of the deaths recorded against it in the current and past years, but by taking 

it in its relation to the actuals of the year itself. But here, again, a new 

difficulty is met, in that the diagnosis of the village accountant or municipal 

inspector by whom the record is kept is of a frankly simple character, and 

liable to error. Sm . 1 11-pox he knows, as it is under the tutelage of a special 

goddess, at whose shrine the ministration of the village menial is required, 

and rags have to be tied in her honour to the tree that overhangs it. 

Cholera is held in much the same estimation, but the symptoms are 
more difficult to distinguish. Snake-bite, too, the deaths from which vary 
less in number from year to year than those from any other cause, is too 
often credited with sudden deaths due to fits or poison. The great stand-by 
of village pathology, therefore, is the comprehensive title of fever. Some 
form of what is probably legitimately brought under this head is 
undoubtedly remarkably prevalent in almost every part of India at some 
time or other of the year, but it is not likely that the high proportion 
of deaths set down to it is in accordance with fact. The following table 
gives in proportional form the registered deaths from the chief causes for 
three years of the past decade. The ratio is, as above explained, taken to the 
total deaths of the year, not to the total population, since the base in the latter 
case ought, obviously, to be advanced or brought back with the variation of 
each year, a process which, except on somewhat arbitrary rules, is hardly 
feasible in the constant fluctuations of the Indian seasons which affect the death- 
rate to an extent admittedly abnormal. A not unusual plan, on the other hand, 
and one even more open to objection, is to retain the figures of one census 
until those for the next are available, when, on their application, the results of 
the ten years’ accretion of population appears in the strangely reduced rate of 
the eleventh. 


Percentage of each Cause of Death on Total Annual Deaths. 


PROVINCE. 

\ 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

1881-32. 

188G-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Bengal - 

6*39 

8*17 

12*10 

1*89 

0*27 

0*84 

74*53 

72*32 

70*09 

Madras - 

1*93 

2*17 

13*25 

3*43 

3*07 

5*49 

43*56 

40*07 

33*06 

Bombay - 

4*46 

0*04 

3*51 

0*14 

0*23 

0*29 

71*39 

73*75 

71*03 

North Western Provinces 

1*92 

2*32 

•10*95 

1*21 

0*68 

1*78 

78*46 

82*90 

70*70 

Panjab - 

0*96 

0*90 

1*67 

1*35 

2*19 

0*50 

68*27 

67*06 

73*79 

Central Provinces - 

3*73 

5*80 

6*71 

0*83 

0*95 

0*24 

59*75 

60*07 

60*70 

Lower Burma - 

8*62 

7*02 

2*74 

3*45 

0*30 

1*81 

48*27 

49*12 

49*31 

Assam - 

6*04 

15*87 

16*00 

4*17 

0*45 

1*33 

58*33 

50*79 

50*67 

. Bcrar - 

3*90 

1*01 

6*96 

0*29 

0*12 

0*03 

54*54 

47*92 

43*48 * 

Total India - - 

3*53 

416 

9*81 

1*62 

1*02 

1*67 

69*70 

69*24 

64*20 


PROVINCE. 

Bowel Complaints. 

Injuries. 

Snakes and Wild Beasts. 

Other Causes. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Bengal 


4*57 

3*88 

2*36 

1*73 

1*98 

1*52 

0*87 

0*82 

0*63 

lt)*02 

12*56 

12*46 

Madras - 

- 

4*08 

4*51 

4*55 

2*36 

2*35 

1*34 

0*21 

0*36 

0*23 

44*43 

47*47 

42*08 

Bombay - 

- 

7*87 

9*71 

7*41 

1*57 

1*57 

1*17 

0*26 

0*26 

0*25 

14*31 

14*44 

15*44 

North Western Provinces 

5*92 

4*02 

3*35 

1*50 

1*63 

1*92 

0*36 

0*48 

0*41 

10*63 

7*97 

10*89 

Panjab - 

- 

3*27 

3*59 

2*00 

1*15 



0*15 

0*20 

0*14 

24*85 

25*96 

20*92 

Central Provinces - 

- 

9*13 

8* 87 

6*71 

1*66 

1*36 

1*60 

0*41 

0*34 

0*45 

24*49 

22*61 

23*59 

Lower Burma - 

- 

6*90 • 

3*51 

5*48 

0*90 

1*27 

1*00 

0*29 

0*36 

0*35 

31*57 

38*52 

49*63 

Assam - 

- 

13*89 

13*49 

9*33 

1*30 

1*45 

1*06 

0*56 

6*33 

0*27 

14*81 

17*62 

21*34 

Berar 

* 

15*58 

17*71 

19*13 

1*26 

1*02 

0*94 

0*28 

. 0*24 

0*15 

24*10 

31*98 

29*31 

Total India - 

- 

5*72 

5*30 

4*11 

1*60 

1*75 

1*49 


1 

El 

17*37 

18*03 

18*32 

O.Q. 
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Vital Statistics 

asd Sanitation. Q ne 0 p ^he first points to note in regard to the above proportions is the 
general uniformity, when the mass of figures is considered as a whole. An 
exception to this rule is found in cholera, and, to a far smaller extent, the same 
may be said relative to small-pox. Cholera, however, as the following table of 
the actual figures will show, varies in its demands on the life of the population 
from year to year more than any other disease. The last year of the decade 


Y BAR. 


| 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel Complaints. 

Injuries. 

Snake-bite. 

Total. 

1881-82 - 

. 

- 

161,106 

74,200 

3,179,058 

200,041 

73.403 

18,670 

4,500,739 

1882-83 - 

- 

- 

350,172 

85,138 

3,128,085 

281.470 

74,041 

10,510 

4,767,515 

1883-84 - 

- 

- 

256,413 

232,426 

2,883,101 

262,930 

70,059 

20,067 

4,605,638 

1884-85 - 

- 


282,815 

33:1,382 

3,309,000 

275,443 

70,583 

19.629 

5,239,221 

1885-86 - 

- 


378,222 

80,630 

3,396,239 

293,638 

83,201 

20,142 

5,109,890 

1886-87 - 

- 


209,150 

51,112 

3,474,190 

265,757 

87,724 

22,134 

5,010,877 

1887*88 - 

- 


475,675 

63,757 

3,584,876 

291,745 

82,445 

19,740 

6,508,454 

1888-89 - 

- 


269,862 

93,508 

3,374,085 

252.200 

86,024 

20,571 

5,087,138 

1889-90 - 

- - 


418,G07 

130,695 

3,528,104 

274,758 

91,701 

22,480 

5.534,089 

1890-91 - 

- 


292,528 

120,554 

4,110,044 

230,890 

87,493 

21,412 

5,933,129 

1891-92 • 

- 

- 

583, G3 4 

98,844 

3,822,358 

244,889 

89,184 j 

21,389 

5,953,518 


was a particularly bad one in this respect in every Province except Burma and 
Bombay, and the number of deaths attributed to it exceeds the corresponding 
figure in any of the other years quoted. As to small-pox, the three middle 
years of the decade were remarkable for the absence of this malady, and the 
greatest prevalence is found between 1883 and 1885. The head of “ bowel 
complaints” has lately been decided to be too comprehensive, and as there are 
generally separate vernacular names for dysentery and diarrhoea, the deaths 
from what passes by those names have been separately recorded from 1891-92 
onwards. Injuries include suicide, a form of escaping from the troubles of life 
that is less unpopular in India than in England, and usually takes the form of 
plunging into a well. The return of deaths from snake-bite is, we have 
mentioned above, perhaps the most uniform in India. The average of about 
20,000 per annum is well maintained, and the feature is found in nearly all 
. Provinces. We then come to the deaths from causes not specified in the 
return. Here, of course, local custom seems to be allowed considerable liberty 
of action. In Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces it is clear that 
1 reference is markedly given to fevers over the general heading, but in Madras, 
1 ower Burma, and Berar, especially the first named, a very high proportion of 
the deaths are from causes not recorded in the general return. 

Deaths caused by In connection with the deaths from wild beasts and from snake-bite, special 
makes and wild . ri turns are annually published by the Government of India, and rewards are 

! given, on different systems and scales, for the destruction of the species of 
animals to which this mortality is due. As regards the prevention of mortality 
due to wild hearts, the general plan is to authorise ihe grant of rewards, by 
'police' and revenue officers, for the destruction of sucli animals, in the outlying 
parts of -a district, where the quarryis generally to be found, so that by doing away 
with the necessity of along journey to obtain the reward, the pursuit of the 
animals in question may be encouraged. Special rewards, again, are offered as 
soon as it is found that certain beasts have taken to attacking man or even 
cattle on a large scale. For instance, as much as 300 rupees was offered in 
1892 in the Central Provinces for a single transaction. Licenses without fee 
hi der the Arms Act are freely given, and shooting parties, especially where 
man-eaters are marked down, are encouraged. In the year 1892, which is the 
last for which information is available, over 24,000 fresh licenses were granted, 
hiakfog a total of this class of permit of more than 69,000. The amount spent 
m rewards was Rx. 10,648, or pearly the same as in the preceding year. The 

scale 
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scale of reward differs, as remarked above, in the different Provinces. For 
instance, tigers cost on the average Rs. 8'5 only in the North-West 
Provinces in 1891, but Rs. 35 in Burma, and the average rose to Rs. 48 in the 
Central Provinces adjoining the Madras jungles, where man-eaters are more 
common, and the pursuit more difficult and dangerous. 

The number of deaths from snake-bite is far greater than that resulting from 
the attacks of wild beasts, and the evil is a more difficult one to deal with 
adequately and efficiently. One of the more general measures that has been 
pressed upon the attention of local and municipal officials by the Government 
is the destruction and eradication of jungle undergrowth and of the prickly pear 
that flourishes so luxuriantly round the village sites in many of the dryer tracts 
of India. Both the above, with aloe hedges and the like, are favourite resorts 
of snakes, which are all the more likely to be disturbed, therefore, on their out- 
ward and homeward trips, owing to the proximity of habitations. In some cases 
a system of rewards is said to be efficacious, but experience on this point is not 
conclusively in favour of its adoption. The most striking instance is that of 
some districts in the Bombay Presidency, where the “phursa ” (echis carinata) 
is peculiarly abundant, and, being a small reptile, dull in colour and fond of long 
grass, the mortality from its bites is considerable. A small reward evoked a 
class of professional snake-killers in the districts in question, and out of 
511,000 snakes returned as having been killed, apparently for rewards, in the 
whole country, in 1890-91, no less than 406,000 were slain in the above tract. 
The rate of remuneration was halved in the one case, and in the other, instead 
of spreading the possibility of earning the same over the whole twelvemonth, 
the “open season” for this pursuit was restricted to two months before the 
reptile breeds, so that the professionals, instead of making enormous bags of the 
comparatively innocuous young, had to encounter the more active and dangerous 
full-grown animal. Instead of the number above-mentioned, therefore, the 
return for 1891 showed a tale of no more than 2,803 snakes killed in Bombay, 
and a decrease in the whole country from 511,000 to 85,160. As the experience 
of the last two years has not shown the number of deaths in these districts to 
have increased, the local authorities propose to watch the returns carefully for a 
further period, in order to ascertain the result of the cessation of the reward 
system on its former lines. 

The Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India on the vital statistics of the year is presented annually to Parliament, 
it is not worth while to here reproduce the substance of the reviews 
of the main features of the relative health and mortality of India during the 
decade, especially when we consider the curious fluctuations to which, life in 
that country is subjected. There is nothing at present which will justify the 
general conclusion that there has been a change in either direction. As regards 
cholera, the advance made appears to be in the direction of restriction of its 
outbreaks, rather than of its prevention. Where formerly it was allowed to 
spread, the present system of segregation, hospital attendance, the removal of 
filth, and the destruction of contaminated material, all seem to help to keep an 
outbreak more within its place of origin, and to protect the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country. Still, when all is told, it must be admitted that the 
actual outbreaks are not less numerous, though they may affect a smaller 
population respectively, nor has the effect of the seizure on the patient been 
substantially mitigated, except within the immediate vicinity of a State 
Medical Institution. Iff the matter of small-pox, however, the prospect is 
more encouraging, as there is a good deal of testimony to the effect that though 
not by any means eradicated, the attack is milder, and it is staled that the 
number of blind, half-blind, and pock-marked young people^ of both sexes 
is far smaller in the present day than was the case formerly. In connection 
with this matter, it may be mentioned that the Census Superintendent of the 
Punjab in his Report points out first, that the return shows blindness has 
decreased during the decade in general accordance with the territorial spread of 
vaccination, and, again, that the blind are in the highest proportion where 
the same feature is found in the return of deaths from small-pox. In 
the neigbouring Province, too, it is found that to some extent the prevalence 
of blindness varies inversely with the relative number of vaccinations, 
These facts are not, of course, conclusive, as there are several other 
factors to be considered in the case, but vaccination appears to be here 
having its usual beneficial effect. The following table gives the number of 
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Vital Statistics persons vaccinated during the alternate years of the decade. The progress, 
and Sanitation, gl 0Wj j s fairly continuous. 

Number of Persons Vaccinated. 


Province 

1881-8*2. 

1883-34. 

1885-80. 

1887-88. 

1889-90. 

1891-92. 

Madras - 

. 

- 

3 

590,875 

735,808 

"42,803 

724,300 

847,899 

1,000,008 

Bombay - 

- 

- 

749,429 

815,058 

884,780 

914,941 

940,014 

882, 91C 

Bengal - 

- 

- 

1,284,925 

1,284,407 

1,284,174 

1,G39,G94 

1,703,288 

1,547,982 

North-West Provinces 

- 


707,259 

049, 0G7 

097,010 

751,875 

800,757 

1,059,981 

Panjab - 

- 


G03,294 

025,235 

003,584 

006,520 

924,814 

801, GG9 

Central Provinces - 

- 


369,651 

392,934 

300,338 

411,908 

390,584 

445,720 

Assam - 

- 


40,309 

78,357 

115,642 

127,303 

130,238 

180,211 

Coorg - 

- 


4,887 

4,015 

10,074 

9,278 

8,747 

10,430 

Berar - 

- 


90,169 

79,204 

91,094 

87,993 

93,851 

126,530 

Upper Burma 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57,985 

Lower Burma 

* 


50,G77 

73,209 

63.516 

1 

73,847 

120,552 

129,509 

Total 

- - 


4,611,475 

4,708,614 J 

4,859,675 

5,407,671 

5,972,344 

6,249,007 


Medical Aid. The next matter that is material to the present subject is the provision of 

medical aid to the populace at large. In the larger towns there are civil 
hospitals, under' the chief medical authority of the district, in the interior, and 
under the resident physicians, surgeons, professors at the medical training 
colleges, and so on, in the Presidency towns. But the chief progress of late 
years has been in the establishment of small dispensaries at the chief market 
town of the sub-division. These institutions are usually under the charge of a 
hospital assistant, or, in the large places, of an assistant surgeon, trained and 
certificated at one of the Presidency schools or colleges, and almost invariably, a 
native of the Province in which he is employed. In most of the dispensaries of 
this class there is accommodation for a few in-patients, but this is not used 
so much by the public as in cases of accidents or injuries sent for treatment by 
the police. The chief benefit derived from them lies in the free attendance in 
certain cases, and in the advice and medicine dispensed morning and evening. 
Thus the following table shows the preponderance of the out-patients. 








Average Daily Number of Patients. 

Province. 



jNumDer oi institutions. 

Out-door. 

In-door. 




1881. 

1880. 

1891. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

Madras «• 

- 

- 

255 

307 

432 

10,019 

12,494 

18,447 

1,927 

2,057 

2,470 

Bombay - 

- 


187 

217 

254 

13,002 

15,975 

17,859 

1,798 

1,837 

2,170 

Bengal - 

- 


237 

240 

283 

9,395 

8,576 

12,160 

2,091 

2,422 

2,053 

North-West Provinces 

- 


212 

244 

299 

11,627 

11,411 

18,394 

1,689 • 

1,909 

2,253 

Panjab 

- 


185 

193 

228 

11,009 

11,155 

14,971 

1,421 

1,483 

1,660 

Central Provinces 

• 


81 

99 

111 

4,355 

5,464 

5,877 

335 

324 

365 

Assam • 



25 

47 

74 

448 

768 

1,490 

161 

201 

212 

Coorg - 

- 


2 

2 

4 

162 

89 

99 

28 

75 

26 

Berar ... 

- 


36 

42 

44 

1,437 

1,725 

1,804 

77 

24 

100 

»"~{S5S : : 

• 


27 

32 

45 

35 

721 

1,169 

1,037 

1,545 

340 

500 

818 

680 

Total 

- - 

- 

1,247 

1,423 

1,809 

62,895 

68,826 

93,683 

9,867 

10,832 

12913 

Preceding Year. - 

i ■ 

- 

1,212 

1,372 

1,736 

57,603 

64,822 

87,987 

8,875 

10,343 

10,679 
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The number of institutions has increased it appears by 4 7 per cent , and the 
average daily attendance by nearly 50 in the case of out-patients, and by 
30 per cent, only amongst the in-patients. The movement for the provision of 
medical aid to women in India, which was initiated during the decade by the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, has begun to have its effect in the increase in 
the number of female patients, since special hospitals are now in working order 
at which the fair sex can receive attention with due regard for the customs of 
their class, or can be visited by trained practitioners of their own sex at their 
houses, a convenience which was necessarily beyond reach when only the public 
institutions were available. 

The latter are, as a rule, administered, except in the case of the civil 
hospitals, by local bodies, either the Board or the Municipality, or a joint com- 
mittee of both. The funds are provided mainly from local resources in such cases, 
with a supplementary State grant, usually according to the population of the 
place, or the extent of its sphere of utility outside the town itself, or some more 
special consideration. Subscriptions, as may be judged from the following 
table, do not go far towards the total cost of providing and maintaining these 


Hospital and Dispensary receipts, 1891-92. 


Province. 

State 

Grants. 

Local Fund 

Grants. 

Municipal 

Grants. 

Interest on 

Invest- 

ments. 

Sale of 
Securities 
or With- 
drawal of 
Deposits. 

Subscriptions. 

Total 

Receipts. 

European. 

Native. 



Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Madras - 


36,591 

58,385 

15,147 

2,042 

844 

974 

650 

114,633 

Bombay .... 


81,939 

14,328 

19,060 

2,116 

50 

151 

911 

129,957 

Bengal .... 


34,744 

15,G90 

20,848 

6,731 

1,882 

2,914 

13,243 

101,019 

N.W. Provinces • * ■ 


26,071 

9,342 

4,424 

3,170 

3,100 

1,080 

7,219 

69,091 

Panjab 


6,508 

21,944 

22,186 

604 

- 

1,709 

852 

54,250 

Central Provinces 


4,665 

734 

5,743 

188 

250 

520 

2,391 

15,007 

Assam 


3,524 

4,882 

084 

124 

3,152 

527 

871 

13,908 

Coorg 


1,160 

104 

546 

20 

“ 

95 

59 

1,984 

Bcrar 


8,298 

1,246 

760 

266 


4 

400 

14,059 

Upper Burma 


6,156 

225 

4,977 

- j 


207 

| 

34 

11,599 

Lower Burma 


1,226 

7,307 

13,756 


- 

502 | 

258 

23.049 

TOTAL - - 


209,882 

134,237 

108,137 

15,261 

9,278 

8,683 

26,888 

548.556 


institutions, but there are others which do not appear in the return which owe 
their origin entirely to private endowment or subscription, and this is a form of 
charity which seems quite consonant with the sentiment of the richer members of 
the community, Brahmanic, Mussalman, Jain, or Parsi ; not to mention the 
Buddhist, with whom endowment is almost an imperative duty. 

Finally, this chapter must close with a few lines on the subject of sanitation, 
though space will allow of its treatment from an administrative point of view 
only. In the chapter on municipal administration a good deal was written with 
regard to the objects on which the funds of such corporations were spent, and 
the stress laid by the State on the need of careful attention to the water-supply, 
the deterioration of which is probably one of the most fertile sources of disease 
that exists in India. As to drainage, it is only in the larger towns that 
attention has been practically directed towards it on anything like the scale on 
which the subject is dealt with in the West. The life of the masses is an out- 
door one for nine-tenths of the year, and though the plan on which villages are 
arranged too often makes the sanitary condition as bad as in a crowded town, 
the heat, and in many parts the dry atmosphere, together with the bountiful 

0.9. 3 a 3 provision 
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Bombay. 


Madras. 


Bengal. 


provision of nature in the matter of scavengers, quadruped and biped, feathered 
and plumeless, effect much in the way of counteracting the otherwise inevitable 
results. Of late years, however, sanitation has been engaging an unusual 
amount of attention from the local authorities, so it is worth while to give a 
summary of what has been the outcome of their deliberations. 


Sanitary reform in India received its first impetus from the investigations 
of the Royal Commission, whose Report on the sanitary state of the Army in 
India was published in 1863. Since then the application of sanitary principles 
has been extended to towns and villages in India, and this question has con- 
tinuously received much attention at the hands of the Government of India. 
In July 1888 a General Order was published by the Governor General in Council 
hriefly indicating the measures which had been taken to promote sanitation, 
and the partial success which had attended them. The main points to which 
attention was requested in it were : — (i.) the establishment of a sanitary board in 
each Province ; (ii.) the desirability of taking legislative action for the enforce- 
ment of sanitary measures wherever the existing law made no provision, or 
n sufficient provision, for that purpose ; (iii.) the provision in every Province 
of simple rules for the regulation of village sanitation. 

The object of the establishment of these local Boards, it was explained, 
was to enable Local Governments and Administrations to have a central bodv 
through which they could operate, and to which, subject in all respects to 
their orders, would be entrusted the control and supervision over sanitary 
works, whether taken in urban or rural areas. The functions of these boards, 
it was added, would not be merely that of a consultative body, but also those 
of an executive agency through which the Government would act in the 
Sanitary Department. 

The necessary legislative machinery exists in the Bombay Local Boards 

Act, 1884, which establishes a Local Board in 
each district, and Taluka Boards in each division 
of a district under the Local or District Board. 
In 1889 an Act, called the Bombay Village 
Sanitation Act, was passed. This provides for 
the appointment of sanitary Boards and Committees in villages or groups 
of villages where subordinate agency is required. 


In Bombay the Sanitary Board consists 
of the Sanitary Commissioner and a 
Sanitary Engineer. The latter is a special 
appointment, and was sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in 1891. 


In Madras a Sanitary Board was established in April 1891. Here, as in 
The Sanitary Board consist, only of the Bombay, the appointment of sanitary Engineer 
lngSr. Coinmi8SioIler and the Sanitary is a special one. It is the duty of this officer to 

act as adviser to Municipalities and local Boards 
in all matters relating to sanitary engineering. The Local Government has 
framed rules as to the duties of the Sanitary Board. The Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1884, provides what ought to turn out to be an effective agency for village 
sanitation by constituting Unions to be administered by committees of five, or 
panchayats, whose principal duties are to provide for the cleansing of the village 
streets, wells, and the like, and generally for all things necessary for the pre 
servation of the public health. 


President : a member of the Board of Revenue. 
Members; Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department, Sanitary Commis- 
sioner for Bengal. 


In Bengal the Sanitary Board was established in 1889, but did hot enter 
fully upon its functions till August 1890. The Board is composed as stated 

marginally. A special Sanitary Engineer 
has been appointed as Engineer to; the 
Board, but he is not a member, of if. 
His primary duty is. to accompany; the 
. ■ # . t .. Sanitary Commissioner on his io.uterland 

guide the municipalities in getting up projects, and to inspect works - while .in 
course of construction, and to report, to the Board on the. progre^s hifldie* A 
general responsibility in connection with village sanitation in, the arqasj under 
their supervision is imposed on the Union committees, who may be- appointed 
for groups of villages under the Bengal Local Act III. of i^LrkS^S 
committees had been appointed up to the end of l892 ; . 1 . The jSanitafiyicRoard 
holds several formal meetings during the year, afovyhieh schemes 
work are discussed and adopted. " • , >1 

> i In 
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Members of the Board ex-officio : the 
two Secretaries to Government in the 
Public Works Department, the Senior 
Secretary being President of the Board ; 
the Secretary to Government in charge of 
the Municipal and Local Self Govern- 
ment Department ; the Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals; the Sanitary Com- 
missioner ; the Legal Remembrancer ; 
the Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture ; and the Commissioner of each 
Division. 


In the North-West Provinces the Sanitary Board was constituted by the 

Local Government early in 1889. As shown 
marginally, a special Sanitary Engineer has 
also been appointed in the North - West 
Provinces. His services are considered as lent 
to the municipalities, who contribute for his 
leave and pension allowances. The duties of 
the Board and the relations in which it 
stands to Government and the Sanitary Com- 
misioner on the one hand, and the Local 
Authorities and the Public Works Department on the other, are regulated 
by rules framed by the Local Government. The powers of the Local 

Two native members for each Division Authorities in respect of village sanitation are 
have also been appointed, the nominations thus denned in the North- Western Provinces : 
being made by the several Commissioners. ^ nder A(jt XIV . 0 f 1883, Section 24, the duties 

of (1) constructing and repairing public wells, tanks, and waterworks, and 
arranging for the supply of water from them and from other sources ; and (2) 
providing for local works and measures likely to promote the health, comfort, 
convenience, or interest of the public, are imposed on District Boards, subject to 
conditions and exceptions which may be made by Government. 

In 1891, the North-West Provinces Government prepared a draft Bill 
regarding sanitation, which was prepared and submitted for sanction, and was 
approved by the Government of India. The following further Bills were in- 
troduced into the local Legislative Council : — 

A Bill to confer powers upon Municipalities in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh in respect to the better sanitation and regulation of houses which are 
let in lodgings, or occupied by members of more than one family. 

A Bill to confer powers to impose duties upon municipal authorities in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh for the construction and maintenance of 
drainage and sewerage works. 


In the Panjab the Sanitary 
Board consists of the officers 

The First Financial Commissioner, Pre- 
sident. The Chief Secretary to’ Govern- 
ment. The Secretary to the Government 
in the Department of Public Works. The 
Joint Secretary to Government in the 
Irrigation Department. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner, a Secretary. The Commissioner 
of the Division in which the Board meets. 


Board was constituted in August 1890. The 
annexed marginally. Rules have been framed 
regulating the duties of the Board; and the 
necessary legislative powers are provided in 
Act NX. of 1883, and the Panjab Municipal 
Act XX. of 1891. The latter confers ample 
powers on the Local Government to enable it 
to provide for the sanitation of villages. 


The Sanitary Board in the Central Provinces was constituted in 1889. It con- 
sists of merely the Deputy Surgeon General and the Superintending Engineer. 
Act XIX. of 1889 was framed by the Government of' India in order to provide 
a means of enlisting the co-operation of the villagers in carrying out simple 
measures of sanitary improvement in the rural tracts of the Central Provinces. 
Rules have been framed under the Act by the Local Administration, and the 
rules under Section 141 of the Land Revenue Act, imposing on Headmen the 
obligation of keeping their villages in good sanitary condition, have been 
revised. The Village Sanitation Act has been extended to 33 villages in the 
Nimar district, three in the Wardha district, and to one village in each of the 
districts of Chanda, Bilaspur, Balaghat, and Chhindwara, and in respect of a 
few of these villages schemes of sanitary reform, framed in accordance with the 
Act and rules, have been sanctioned. 


The Sanitary Board for the Province of Burma has been in existence since 
December 1888, and has made some progress in dealing with questions 
affecting village sanitation, schemes for the water-supply of municipalities, 
sewage-farming, and the sanitary improvement of the suburbs of Rangoon. 
This Board consists of four members, with the Financial Commissioner a< 
president. No Sanitary Engineer has as yet been appointed. A set of rules 
laying down the duties of this officer have been framed in anticipation of his 
Pppointment. Rules for the guidance of the Board on the model of the Madras 
Sanitary Board have been adopted, with the exception of the clause relating to 
the inspection of works, sanctioned by the Board, which will he undertaken by 
0 . 9 . 3 A 4 
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the Sanitary Engineer in Burma instead of the Engineer member, as at Madras. 
These rules are under the consideration of the Local Government. As regards 
villages, a set of simple rules and directions for the introduction of elementary 
sanitation have been prepared. 


In Assam the Sanitary Board was established in December 1888. It 

consists of the members specified 

The Sanitary Coinissioner, Assam : the Secretary to the Chief marginally. The Board has lliail- 
Commissioner of Assam in the General Department; the i J i c •> »• c 

Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam in the Public gUratCu a 30x161X16 01 Sanitation IOr 

Works Department ; the District Staff Officer, Assam District j selected villages liavino* for its 

and Secretary, the Assistant Secretary to the Chief Commis- r , / \ \r * ° , 

sioner of Assam, in the General Department. C Diet Object (a) the improvement 

of the drinking water-supply ; 
(i b ) the establishment and maintenance of a proper system of drainage ; and 
(c) the prohibition of deposit of manure and rubbish in places where they would be 
injurious to the public health. The work of sanitation in towns and municipal 
areas has also been systematically taken in hand under the supervision of*the 
Board. 


In Coorg a Sanitary Board, composed as set forth in the margin, was established 

in 1888. No rules as regards 

. Commissioner of Coorg; the Executive Engineer ; sanitation have Vet been adopted, 

the Civil Surgeon of Coorg. . , , J . , „ V 

A proposal that the rules for the 
better provision of sanitation in the Central provinces should be adopted for 
Coorg was found impracticable, as they were not suited to that province. 

In Berar a Sanitary Board has been created for each district witli subordinate 
local Boards for each village which is not a municipality. No law on sanitation 
has been applied to the province, but sanitary measures are carried out under 
the provisions of local rules. The improvement of water-supply at nine 
places at which fairs or religious gatherings are held has been effected. 
A sanitary survey of the province is being undertaken by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner. 

The above sketch shows the general scheme and the way it has been 
modifisd to suit local conditions. Its introduction has been as yet scarcely 
effected in many Provinces and elsewhere, it is too soon to judge of its results. 
It supplies, however, the systematic direction of sanitary effort, the want of 
which is so prominent in much of the previous municipal and local action in 
this line, and this is about as far as the State can effectixely interfere in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

All the branches of the administration that are directly connected with the Public Instbuc- 
development of the natural resources of the country or with the material 
progress of its inhabitants, have now been reviewed to the extent compatible 
with the scope of this work. As regards progress in other respects, a beginning 
has been made with the task of instilling into the masses some sense of their 
responsibility in administering local affairs, by placing it within their power to 
send representatives of their own to the corporative bodies to whom those affairs 
have been entrusted. Recourse to the law has been facilitated and rendered more 
accessible by the multiplication of courts and the simplification of procedure. 

The chapter on crime, though it cannot be said to bring to light any tendency 
towards moral improvement, indicates, nevertheless, the petty nature of the 
greater number of the charges that load the police returns, and if any moral 
conclusion is to be drawn from them at all, it would possibly be that in the 
preseut circumstances, apart from the professional criminal element, which is 
inevitable in so large and varied a population, the tendency in the population at 
large was scarcely greater to do wrong than to accuse one’s neighbour of so 
doing. The moral influence of the pacification of the country, and of efficient 
protection of life and property, together with that of the marked rise in the 
material standard of living, not to mention the influence in this respect of 
railway travelling, which should not be overlooked or undervalued, all these 
have, no doubt, been to some extent counteracted by the tendencies of the 
existing social system, under which the conventional code of morality, whether 
of caste or creed, takes its stand on ceremonial, not conduct. But still 
those influences are not likely to have been without results, though it may be 
far too soon at present to gauge them. The real education of' the masses, 
therefore, must be left to their surroundings, and when the term “ education ” is 
used in connection with the State policy in India it is to be understood in the 
sense of public or popular instruction, in which form it appears at the head of 
this chapter. 

Now, so far as education in India consists of the diffusion of instruction 
amongst the masses, it is the creation not only of the British rule, but of that of the 
last forty years. Before the acquisition of dominion in Bengal by the East India 
Company, the system of instruction was practically confined to the studv of Genesis of Public 
the scripture of the Brahman and the Musalman ; but by scripture is here In8truetl011 - 
meant more than mere doctrine or theogony and the like. It includes the whole 
body of science based on Yedic tradition, and the whole outgrowth of law and 
tradition depending for its authority on the Kuran. The circumstances of 
Burma are not in question here, since they came under British cognisance at a 
far later period than that to which reference is here made. In India proper, 
then, outside the precincts of the institutions of the highly though narrowly 
cultivated Pandit or Maulvi, there were minor places of instruction for the 
lower class of students of the sacred texts. The village pandit or guru had his 
class, to whom the Sanskrit texts necessary in daily ceremonial were taught by 
rote, whilst the reader attached to the mosque, in like manner, instructed the 
faithful in the exact tone and pronunciation and the appropriate gestures 
without which the repetition of the Kuran was unlawful. The trading 
classes seem to have managed to maintain small schools under local 
teachers for the instruction of their offspring in the rudiments of the three R’s, 

. and kept the further advance of their knowledge to be gained in the business 
•of the shop. The village school, of which a good deal has occasionally been 
made, appears to have been either a rote-school for the inculcation of texts, or 
,a secular institution of a very low type, of which few beyond the local Brahman 
and the trader took advantage. These types survive in all their vigour to the 
present day. 
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Their relative unimportance in the eyes of the ruling authorities can be 
estimated from the fact that in all the efforts to promote education made by 
Warren Hastings and his immediate successors there is much about the 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian institutions, but little or nothing about the 
village school. In 1781 the Calcutta Madrassa, for the study of Persian, was 
founded, and a decade later the Benares Sanskrit College. In 1818 the renewal 
of the Charter was accompanied by a formal injunction to the Company to set 
aside a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees per annum for the revival and 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, with the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
amongst the inhabitants of British India. Shortly after, English began to 
supersede Persian as the official language of the courts, so the demand for 
instruction in that tongue grew keener. The controversy between the 
Orientalists and the Anglicists that was waged through the thirties is not yet 
forgotten, and the compromise made towards the end of that decade was 
greatly in favour of English, as was to be expected from the intellectual 
calibre of the respective parties, but the option of instruction in the vernacular 
was allowed and the existing Oriental institutions were ordered to be main- 
tained in their then state of efficiency. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
establishment of the foundations of education in different parts of India, hut 
the same general feature prevails throughout them all, namely, the concentra- 
tion of by far the greater share of both funds and attention on secondary or 
higher education. The previous history of education in the country led 
obviously to the adoption of this course. 

The next landmark in the subject is the despatch of the Court of Directors ‘ 
in 1854, and this may be undoubtedly held to be the great charter of popular 
instruction in India, and the starting point of the present system. It covers, 
in fact, the whole ground now occupied. Amongst its most important pro- 
visions are ( 1 ) the creation of a Department of Public Instruction, tor direction 
and inspection ; ( 2 ) the establishment of Universities at the Presidency 
towns ; ( 3 ) the initiation of training institutions for teachers, the extension of 
middle-class and primary schools, and the adequate provision of State colleges 
and high schools, with, also, a system of grants-in aid. The lower and higher^ 
schools were to be linked together by a system of scholarships. Attention was" 
to be paid to the development of girls’ schools, and, above all, the necessity 
was insisted upon of bringing education within reach of the masses, without 
allowing the people to rely solely on the provision of educational establishments 
by the State, but, through the system of grants and otherwise, to stimulate 
private effort, so that finally it would be possible for the State to withdraw almost 
entirely from direct participation in instruction, except in regard to general 
control and to tracts or classes where its initiative was temporarily specially 
required. This is but a meagre outline of a masterly State document, but the 
original is well enough known to render fuller reproduction unnecessary. It 
was confirmed in 1859, after the assumption of dominion by the Crown, in a 
second despatch of that year, which, however, reopened the question of 
elementary education. As regards this important branch of popular instruction, 
it is remarked, the experience of five years that had elapsed since the system 
had been introduced showed that whilst private effort came forward with fair 
prompiitude to support English and secondary education, there was a marked 
reluctance on the part of the native community to co-operate with the State in 
promoting elementary vernacular education. It was desirable, therefore, that 
the State should undertake this branch direct, and, if necessary, impose a cess 
on the land to provide the necessary funds. 

Another leap may be made in the history of the subject, over the years 
between 1860 and 1882. In the beginning of the latter, a Commission was 
appointed by the Government of India, composed of departmental and 
executive officers of Government and representatives of the educated native 
community of each Province except Burma, to which the inquiry was not to 
extend. The main object was to investigate the working of the system 
founded in 1854, as was done in 1859, and to ascertain the then actual 
position of education in India. On two previous occasions reviews had been 
prepared in the Secretariat of the Government of India, but, what; with the 
lapse of time, and the decentralising policy that had been carried out in the 

interval, 
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interval, by which the control of the Educational Department had been mad» Tim!™ Ixsteuc " 
iover to the Provincial Governments, it was found that a more thorough 
examination of the working of the arrangements and of the results obtained 
under them should be made than could be hoped for from a mere scrutiny of 
statistics and reports, without local knowledge to help in explanation or 
appreciation of the facts thus exhibited. 

The report of the Commission, the name of the President of which, Sir 
W. W. Hunter, is a sufficient guarantee of its literary and statistical merits, was 
published in 1883. After consulting the local Governments and Administrations 
on the numerous questions brought to notice in it, the Government of India 
arrived at the following general opinion : — 

“ It appears that the experience of nearly thirty years has brought to 
light no serious flaw in the general outlines of the policy laid down in 
1854 and confirmed in 1859. If in any Province unsatisfactory results 
are brought to notice, or if the progress made in any particular respect 
is shown to have been less than might have been hoped for, this will 
almost invariably be found to have been clue to a departure from, or 
failure to act up to, the principles of the despatches upon which the whole 
educational system rests.” 

In pursuance of a suggestion made by the Secretary of State, the Government Quinquennial 
of India have a quinquennial review prepared of [he important features in Reviews, 
educational progress since the publication of the last work. During the decade 
in question two such reviews have been issued. The first, published in 1888, 
covered the ground between 1881-82 and 1885-86, with the statistics for the 
following year. The second took up the thread from the latter, and carried the 
account down to the end of 1891-92. Both are the work of distinguished 
members of the Bengal Educational Department. On these two works are based 
the descriptive and statistical remarks that follow. The reviews themselves 
are so exhaustive, and, being prepared by experts in a somewhat complicated 
and otherwise difficult subject, so valuable in their analysis, that it must be 
admitted that the brief summary, that is all for which space is here available, 
must inevitably be unjust to their respective merits. 

The first point is, naturally, the general expansion of the system. The Numerical 
following table accordingly gives the number of institutions and pupils recorded Process, 
at various periods from the organisation of the Department. It must be men- 
tioned, however, that the figures dealt with here and in the subsequent comments 
on the reviews in question are those of operations connected with the Department, 
and do not include those referring to private schools that are not so connected, 
whether through standards, grants in aid, or inspection. The latter, indeed, 
are probably not important, either numerically or from an educational point of 
view, but it is necessary to mention their existence. 


PROVINCE. 

Earliest Year. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

Year. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

' 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Madras - 

1856-7 

13,766 

204,856 

16,749 

263,685 

18,136 

441,669 

23,204 

693,985 

Bombay 

1855-6 

2,875 

106,040 

6,134 

265,793 

9,664 

437,746 

12,272 

634,438 

Bengal 

1854-5 

25,378 

527,731 

41,430 

878,401 

59,892 

1,099,767. 

67,824 

1,531,965 

Assam - - - , - 

1854-5 

25,378 

_ 627,731 

41,430 

878,401 

1,950 

56,483 

2,800 

83,638 

Iffortb-West Provinces 

1854-5 

*3,920 

* 52,952 

10,174 

246,424 

13,595 

292,069 

10,862 

282,570 

Panjab 

1856-7 

5,621 

44,291 

f 6,125 

139,039 

8,423 

195,409 

9,408 

260,227 

Central Provinces - 

1862-3 

1,109 

21,353 

1,949 

83,999 

1,430 

81,212 

1,988 

117,483 

Beuar * 

1866-7 

247 

8,644 

454 

16,441 

915 

35,840 

1,322 

51,483 

. Total - - - 

1855-6 

$ 50,998 

1 923,780 

% 83,052 

1 1,894,823 

f 94,989 

f 3,451,989 

IT *41,793 

1*3,856,821 


* Excluding Qudh. t Figures for 1871-72. % Excluding Ajmer, Bangalore and Burma, 

t Excluding Ajmer, and including Burma and Bangalore, 
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Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Public and Private 
Institutions. 


Grades of 
Instruction. 


Universities. 


The progress made, irrespective of the territorial additions to the later 
columns, is very remarkable, and the attendance, it appears from the table, has 
grown faster than the establishment of institutions. The information, so far, 
lies on rhe face of the table, but to appreciate it duly it is necessary to distribute 
it over the different grades of educational establishments. 

The first main distinction is that between public and private institutions. 
The former includes every school or college in which the course of study con- 
forms to the standard prescribed by the Department of Public Instruction or by 
the University, and which is either inspected by tl e Department or regularly 
presents pupils at the public examinations held by the Department or the 
University. A private institution is one not falling within the above definition. 
Subordinate to the definition of a public educational institution is the sub- 
division according to management, that is (1), State and Departmental Schools; 
(2) Municipal or local Boatd Schools ; (3) Protected- State schools ; and, finally, 
(4) Aided and unaided schools. The Departmental review shows that in 
1881-82 there were 95,566 public schools with 2,979,904 pupils. Ten years 
later there are returned 102,676 of the former, with an attendance of 3,348,900. 
But on both occasions nearly half the number consists of aided lower primary 
schools in Bengal, the status and efficiency of which are very doubrfui. Private 
schools are divided from these last by a very elastic partition. In 1881 -82 the 
number was 26,800 with 345,200 pupils, or an average of 15 each. Ten years 
later they are found to have grown to 39.117 with an average of 13. 

The most important subdivision of the institutions in question, .however, is 
that according to the gvade of their teaching. This must be effected for the 
public and the private sections separately, as the latter are not organised on a 
system that will allow joint grouping. The most general distribution of the 

public schools and colleges, then, 
is that shown in the margin for the 
first and last of the cycle under 
review. The comparison between 
the secondary and primary return 
of the two years cannot be ac- 
curately made, as there have been 
changes in classification in the 
interval which affect, to some extent, 
the distribution. The collegiate 
grade, it must be explained, in- 
cludes instruction, first, in arts, and 
secondly, in the faculties of law, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. 
The pupils must have passed from 
a secondary institution, through the door of the University 
entrance examination. The Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, are primarily examining bodies, with, necessarily, the 
determination of the curriculum for such test. In the case of the 


GRADE. 

1881-82. 

1891-02. 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils. 

Univer- / Arts * ' 

86 

8,127 

104 

12,985 

sity - l Professional 

24 

2,411 

37 

3,292 

Secondary - 

4,432 

418,412 

4,872 

473,294 

Primary 

90,700 

2,537,502 

97,109 

2,837,607 

Normal 

135 

4,949 

152 

5,146 

Technical - 

189 

8,503 

402 

16,58G 

Total - - 

95,566 

2,979,904 

102.676 

3,348,910 


Lahore University a teaching branch is added. The Allahabad University was 
added to the list from the year 1887- It has the power of granting degrees in 
science, medicine, and engineering, though at present it. recognises only the 
faculties of arts and law. All the universities grant the degree of bachelor or 
master in the faculty of arts, and the Panjab adds that of doctor of literature, 
though no one has yet attained it through examination. The Bombay 
University grants the degree of bachelor of science, after a course which, 
except as regards the exclusion of English as a compulsory subject, corresponds 
with the scientific branch of the arts degree in Calcutta. In Lahore there is a 
faculty of oriental learning, which grants degrees of bachelor, master, or doctor, 
English being an optional subject at the examinations, which are conducted in 
the vernacular of the candidate. It also confers diplomas and oriental titles 
consequent on success in passing tests in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. In the 
case of all the universities changes have been made in the course of studies 
and other matters during the decade, as dictated by experience. The most 
important were those in relation to the Panjab, where the novelty of the 
experiment in regard to oriental teaching and examination led to a 
good dpal of controversy. In 1888-89, the results of the high 


percentage 
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percentage of marks demanded as a qualification, and the abnormal fluctuations Public Instkuc- 
in the standard of ilie papers set, attracted the attention of the Local Govern- T10N ‘ 
ment. The former defect \' as subsequently remedied, but the latter had defied 
the efforts of the Senate up to ihe end of the period in question. The atten- 
dance, however, is still small, as only 1,445 candidates have passed the entrance 
examination in the Arts Section in the last five years, and only 161 have got 
their bachelor’s degree. The entrances to the Oriental faculty have been 72 in 
the same period, and 19 have graduated in Oriental literature, and two have 
advanced to mastership in that faculty. The Allahabad University supplied 
a keener demand. The four years that have elapsed since its foundation showed 
2,909 passes into the University, with 307 graduates and 40 Masters in Arts. 

As regards the older Universities, in Madras one of the more important changes 
was the prescription of attendance at a recognised high school for at least a year 
before the test. Modifications in the course and in the rules for affiliation of 
colleges « ere also effected. In Bombay the course in Arts was extended from 
three to four years, and History and Political Economy were added to the com- 
pulsory subjects. As an alternative to the entrance examination, but not 
leading up to the higher University tests, a “ School Final” examination was 
introduced, for reasons that belong to another section of the subject. The 
Calcutta University also revised its course in Aits and the rules relating to 
affiliation. There are no less than 30 colleges practically affiliated to this 
centre, exclusive of 16 which are only privileged as far as the first, examination 
in Arts. The subject of professional colleges can be more conveniently treated in 
connection with technical training. As regards the Oriental colleges, the 
Sanskrit institution at Benares has been separated from the Arts College, of 
which it was, till 1888, a department, and a "revised course of study intro- 
duced. It is described as “ the living teaching centre of the highest branches 
“ of Brahmanic learning,” and maintains its reputation for the high quality of 
its teaching and the value guaranteed by its diploma. Five years ago only 
seven pupils passed the final test; in 1891-92 the corresponding number was 
48. It is worth mentioning, in connection with this college, that whilst the 
pandits engaged in tuition there have eagerly assimilated the teaching of 
Europe in the matter of mathematics and science generally, they adhere to 
their narrow groove of philological study, and refuse to admit the comparative 
method of modem criticism. The results are that, whereas the works on science 
issued from the institution of late are of considerable value and interest, 
linguistic studies have remained stationary and attract no notice, serving only 
to turn out school teachers for Bengal and other surrounding tracts. The 
Calcutta Sanskrit College has yielded to the demand for English teaching, and 
contained only 52 pupils on the Oriental side in 1892, and of these 12 were 
also studying for the university examinations. The Canning College at 
Lucknow may be called moribund. It has only 68 pupils, who contributed 28 
rupees in fees. The curriculum includes the rudiments of Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanskrit, together with the most advanced studies in those tongues. 

The Oriental College at Lahore was the subject of an inquiry during the 
decade, which revealed the fact that all the pupils were in receipt of stipends 
except 46, who were expecting them, whilst the instruction was scarcely more 
than nominal. The institution was reorganised in 1887, and it is expected 
that by the change in teaching from the Oriental to the European system some 
efficient results will be ultimately obtained. At present, however, the change 
of system has reduced the students from 135 to 72, though probably the 
departures are not to be regretted from either a financial or a philological 
standpoint. 

The next grade of schools is that which is concerned with what is generally Secondary grade, 
known as secondary education. Until within the last few years a very fair 
definition of its scope was the stage that leads from the primary to the 
collegiate course of study. This, however, is no longer universally applicable. 

In the first place, the upper limit is not, in several cases, the University 
entrance examination, which used to be not only the introduction to the 
collegiate, but also the final standard of the intermediate instruction. In 
Bombay, for instance, the University School final examination which does not 
lead up to the University, and which is more practical in its application than 
the matriculation, is an alternative, and there are other variations too in the 
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standard, all of which tend to render secondary study more a direct continua- 
tion of the primary course rather than to dissociate it from the practical require- 
ments of the latter. The classification of the schools under this head has 
been materially altered in the last five years. To the distinction between 
English and vernacular is now added that of high school and second grade 
college. The latter teaches up t > the first arts standard, the former up to the 
entrance only. Then, again, the practice of the different provinces varies 
considerably. In some, as in Madras, the North West Provinces and Bengal, 
and the Panjab, primary branches are found in nearly all secondary institutions, 
whilst in Bombay they are excluded, and registered as separate schools. There 
is thus no uniformity which would render comparison between provinces 
feasible, whilst the recent changes in classification make it very difficult to 
gauge the progress made in this class of school. The same remarks are 
applicable to the results of the examinations by which the efficiency of these 
institutions are annually tested. The English-teaching institutions are far more 
in demand than those where the vernacular is the main vehicle of instruction, 
hut there is a tendency reported in some provinces for the district school to be 
used more and more by only the inhabitants of the town where it is situated, 
and to be deserted by pupils from the rural tract*. In any case, this grade of 
school shows great vitality and a'rapid increase in the number of its pupils. 

As regards elementary or primary instruction, we find it defined, in India as 
that of the masses, through the vernacular languages, in such subjects as will 
best fit them for their position in life, and not necessarily regarded as a portion 
of instruction leading up to the University. The definition is not beyond 
objection, but it sufficiently gives prominence to the double aspect in which this 
stage of education has to be regarded : first, as the complete and only course 
for the masses of the population, and, second, in the case of a small minority, 
as a step in the pedagogic ladder. Some Provinces give the preference to one 
view, others to the alternative. In Bombay the whole of the early stage is 
uniformly regarded as a portion of the instruction which leads up to the 
University. In Bengal, on the other hand, this function is relegated to the 
primary classes of a high school, and the elementary school proper aims at 
teaching the elements of reading and writing, with sucli an acquaintance with 
arithmetic and mensuration as will enable the peasant to look after his own 
interests. The Madras system steers a middle course by adopting a uniform 
curriculum hut with a plentiful array of optional subjects. In all the 
Provinces the upper limit of primary instruction is practically almost the same, 
and as the large majority of the pupils are found in the lower section, the 
slight want of uniformity is not of much importance. The great discrepancy in 
the provincial returns is with regard to the practice above mentioned of 
combining the two stages of instruction in one institution, the latter being 
classed as secondary. Then, again, in comparing one year with another, the 
great fluctuations that are apparent must be attributed to purely local causes. 
These are remarkably prominent in Bengal, where the great proportion of the 
institutions are of very small dimensions. Half the schools there of this class 
contain less than 20 pupils, and, taking the country as a whole, the attendance 
is less than half that returned against the State or Board schools. A slight 
deficiency in the remuneration, therefore, turns the hedge-schoolmaster aside 
to seek employment more lucrative than the small earnings he c an acquire by 
tuition. In the North-West Provinces, again, a decrease is attributed, first, to 
the increased demands on the family resources that follow the taste for a 
higher standard of living, and which lead to the curtailment of superfluous 
luxuries, of which education is, amongst the rustic population, undoubtedlr 
one of the most prominent; and,. secondly, to the experience of the deterio- 
ration in physical vigour of an agriculturist boy who has prolonged his school 
years to the unwonted age of 14 or 15 years. As regards provision and 
management, it appears that a large majority of the schools under departmental 
control are those of local Boards. Municipal and State institutions of .this 
grade are comparatively few. More than half the pupils on the return are 
found m aided institutions. These comprise not only those subsidized by 
boards and municipalities or helped from provincial funds, but the' so-called 
' 1 , nd jS enous schools which have adopted departmental rules and standards, 
and the more efficient and i letter organised schools under the supervision of 

Christian 
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Christian missionaries. The system of recognition of elementary private 
schools is highly developed in Madras, where it is considered the basis of the 
arrangements for the diffusion of primary instruction. Much progress is 
reported from Sindh, where the local Kuran schools are being gradually 
weam d from their traditional and inefficient methods into the adoption of text- 
books and other improvements. In Bengal, the bulk of such schools does not 
appear to be worth its maintenance, and, as the reporting officer remarks, 
hundreds, even thousands, are every year set up, totter on feebly for a few 
months and disappear, leaving no trace. It is still worse in the case of 
the schools of this sort which are beyond the sweep of the departmental 
net. These are numerous in several provinces, and in the majority of 
them no attempt is made to teach anything beyond the sacred text, usually by 
rote, and without translation of the words repeated. In the Panjab, the 
establishment of a class of such pupils is often the last resort of those who 
are incapacitated from other employment, and many, even, are totally blind, 
but can repeat their Kuran bv heart. The outcome of a perusal of the 
various provincial reports on this class must be the recognition of the entire 
want of connection between the statistics and the actual position and work of 
such schools. The number of institutions and pupils swells the annual tables, 
and does little more. In place of being buds, it has been said, which need 
nothing but care to bring them to a rich maturity, thev ought to be considered 
stocks, the fruit of which cannot be improved, but must be superseded by grafts 
from a totally different species. There are, it is needless to say, exceptions 
which rise far above the ruck, and these, more often than not, are absorbed 
before long into the departmental system, and receive grants from public or 
local funds, to an extent sufficient to enable them to establish themselves firmly 
on an efficient as well as popular basis. 

This general description of the scholastic distribution of India must conclude 
with a brief account of the institutions which bear a more special character than 
the greater portion of those which have been mentioned above. We may treat 
of these under the three divisions of normal or training institutions, professional 
colleges and schools, and technical institutions. The first is divided into three 
grades, like the ordinary schools and colleges. In the highest, English is the 
vehicle of instruction. In the secondary training schools the vernacular is used, 
except in a few establishments in Madras. The primary schools for this purpose 
\ary greatly in the scope of the instruction they set forth. Below these, again, 
are the special classes established in Bengal in 1885, the lower-primary schools, 
and the Sessional schools in Madras, which seem to be establishments for the 
preparation of those who aspire to enter a training school. Pupil- 
teachers, also, are more largely employed in some provinces than in others. 
Three of the 116 male teachers are of the collegiate class, in Lahore, 
Madras, and Nagpur respectively. The distinction between the middle and; 
primary was not well drawn in the early years of the decade ; but in 1891-92, 
there were 49 schools of the one, and 25 of the other class. The number of 
pupils was 4,413, of whom a remarkably high proportion, 584, was learning 
English, and, in the aided institutions, the proportion of native Christian 
converts is also noteworthy. The training of teachers has special importance in 
the present time when, as the Government of. India has observed, there is reason 
to insist on the maintenance of a stricter system of discipline than has been in- 
force of recent years. Of the 3 7 corresponding institutions for training school-, 
mistresses, several are no more than primary or middle schools with a few adult 
pupils. In Bengal the whole ten are under Christian missionary management 
receiviug grants-m-aid from the State. Of the 793 pupils, no less than 448 were 
native Christian converts, as it is found that with the exception of this class; 
few women of standing and education can be obtained who are willing to devote 
their lives to instruction. 

The institutions serving as an introduction to the three professions of law, 
medicine,, and engineering, are also divided into colleges and schools. Of the 
first-named .there were in 1891-92, 27 colleges and two law schools, both the 
latter being in Assam. On the whole, the collegiate course in law comes neyt 
to the faculty of aits in popularity. It is peculiarly in harmony with the 
clerical and sedentary habits of the literate classes, and involves neither physical 
labour, like engineering, nor the tampering with strange and possibly caste- 
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Public Instbuc- polluting substances, like medicine and surgery. It is not surprising, 

TI0N- accordingly, to find 1,932 students of this profession, against 778 in the four 

colleges in the faculty of medicine, and 454 in the same number in that of 
engineering and surveying. On the other hand, if we look a grade lower, the 
19 medical schools contain 1,988 pupils, or more than the 27 law colleges. 
The engineering institutions of the lower grade, also, jumped from 310 pupils 
in 1881-82 to 1,042 ten years later. The standard of qualification is neces- 
sarily lower and so is the position in the profession taken by those who limit 
their training to this grade of institution. As regards the outturn from the 
colleges, it appears that in the last five years 1,293 bachelors of law issued, of 
whom no less than 855 were from the Bengal establishments. In the same 
period 298 men and 8 women were successful at the examinai ion for licentiate 
of medicine and surgery, 44 men and 3 women obtained their bachelor’s degree 
in the same faculty, and only 5 in all arrived at the doctor’s degree. Bombay 
takes the lead in numbers, though there is a falling-off there as compared with 
the results five years hack. 'The local medical college authorities have given 
their opinion that the profession is overstocked in the capital city. There does 
not appear either any strong tendency on the part of graduates to strike out 
new practice for themselves in the rural tracts, either here or in other pro- 
vinces. It has been stated above that several women have, during the last few 
years, ob tain ed degrees in medicine. In this respect Madras was the pioneer 
province, and siuce 1883 both Calcutta and Bombay have followed its example, 
and thrown open their degrees to both sexes. The sphere of usefulness in this 
line that lies before duly qualified women practitioners is probably wider than 
in any other branch of life. Civil engineering received its chief stimulus duriug 
the decade by the offer, in 1884, of a certain number of State appointments in 
the Department of Public Works to certificated students of the Roorkee, Poona, 
Sibpore, and Madias Colleges. In Bengal, too, it was ruled that the post of 
district engineer under Roarl Cess Committee should be reserved for qualified 
students of the Sibpore College, the curriculum of which was considerably 
modified in 1887, and special prominence given to practical training in work- 
shops and on public undertakings. 

Technical training The subject of technical and industrial education has received unusual 
attention in India during the last six or seven years, and the start made since 
1886 has been apparently well maintained. Up to that date but little had 
been done except at the four or five schools of Art, and there only on a 
curriculum which was necessarily very narrow compared to the requirements of 
the country. The tendency of State education was almost exclusively in the 
direction of literary culture, and little or nothing was being undertaken to fit 
boys specially for industrial or commercial life. In the Despatch of 1854 this 
tendency seems to have been foreseen as likely to happen. Indeed, no observer 
of the social conditions of India at that time, or since, could have failed to 
perceive the direction which the bias of State instruction must inevitably take. 
The Despatch enjoined that “useful and practical knowledge suited to every 
station in life should be conveyed to the great mass of the people.” As a first 
step in this direction, it was recommended in the year above mentioned that 
efforts should be made to promote the elementary knowledge of science, and ■ to 
cultivate the faculty of observing and reasoning from observation and experi- 
ment. Technical education, therefore, on the above lines is an extension of the 
general system of public instruction to which the support of the State can 
legitimately be lent with the prospect of attaining the desired end. But the 
problem with regard to specialised instruction of this class is of an altogether 
different character. To dilate upon the importance of the development of 
industrial enterprise in India as a means of diverting a larger proportion of the 
energies of its working population from the land would be merely to reiterate 
what has been already sufficiently set forth in connection with agriculture, 
• - whilst in the remarks on mines and factories it was shown, again, how slow 

" must be the progress of such undertakings in a country so poorly furnished, in 
comparison with many others, with the raw material tor starting and maintain- 
ing industry on a large scale. But education of the character in question is. 
practically, the supplement and auxiliary of enterprise of that sort, and, though 
there is a fair prospect of a gradually increasing demand in India for trained 
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skill and experience in those directions, the rate of progress is likely to be slow, public Insteuc 
so that it is out of the question, as a matter of administrative prudence, to start TI0N ‘ 
a system which will only* end in the erection of a superfluous educated pro- 
letariat, with the same characteristics and aims as that with which, as the 
result of superabundant literary instruction, the State is already sufficiently 
embarrassed. In the cities which are at present centres of special industries 
the co-operation of the managers of large workshops or factories can be 
secured, and there a small body of men practically trained would be in demand. 

This, then, is the field for technical instruction which is at present being 
occupied, and in every province steps have been taken in the last five years, 
either to provide for special, or more frequently for preparatory, education on 
the lines above sketched. The schemes drawn up are fully described in the 
quinquennial review of 1891-92, but the detail is such as to place the subject 

beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent work. The general pro- 
gress, so far as it can be 
gauged by statistics, is shown 
in the marginal statement. 

The Agricultural College, it 
may he mentioned, is at 
Madras, but instruction in 
this all-important subject is 
given on scientific principles 
at other places of higher edu- 
cation, such as the College of 
Science in Poona, and there are numerous elementary classes scattered about 
the provinces in which the rudiments of chemistry and treatment of soil can 
be picked up. The great difficulty in such cases is too often the enlistment of 
the class who would be most benefited by the course of training. If the certi- 
ficate of qualification be constituted to any extent a passport to the employ- 
ment of the State in one of the great Departments, such as that of Land Revenue 
and Agriculture, there is a risk of the whole class being swamped by youths of 
the literate castes, who, on obtaining through these means the coveted appoint- 
ment, would throw behind them their agricultural knowledge, along with that 
of history and geography, which they acquired in the early days of their 
primary course of instruction. 

Such, in outline, is the general distribution of the couvse of instruction 
initiated, controlled, or supervised by the State in India. The next stand-point 
from which it has to be considered is that of statistics. In dealing with a 
subject of this sort the mere figures by which it is represented are, it must 
he confessed, little more than dry bones, into which it takes the knowledge and 
sympathy of an expert to impart life and interest. The skeleton, however, is 
ready before us, and must be used accordingly for demonstration. The follow- 
ing table gives the distribution of the different classes and grades of educational 
institutions, with the pupils attending each at the end of the first and of the 
last years of the period we are reviewing. In the case of the latter the sexes 
are distinguished, but. the corresponding figures, in their full detail, are not at 
hand for the earlier year, nor, again, are those for private institutions. It must 
be pointed out that, as regards the sex distribution, due notice is taken of the 
numbers of one sex attending the schools or colleges primarily established for 
the other. This distinction is of importance in regard to both elementary 
and secondary institutions. 


Class of 

Institution. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-9*. 

No, 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils. 

Schools of Art 

5 

439 

4 

763 

6 

1,048 

Industrial Schools 

44 

1,500 

68 

3,030 

69 

3,860 

Agricultural Coliogc - 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 

1 

45 

Total * - - 

49 

1,948 

72 

3,793 

76 

4,953 
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G B ADE, &C. 

! 

Institutions. ^ 


Pupils. 


Institutions. 

Pupils. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

i 



A. — PUBLIC SCHOOLS, See. : 







I. Collegiate: 







• , /English 

100 

12,379 

45 

12,424 

63 

5,442 

^ b ^Oriental ------ 

4 

561 

— 

561 

4 

595 

r Law - 

27 

1,925 


1,925 

12 

739 

Medicine - 

4 

74!) 

29 

778 

3 

476 

Professional ' Engineering - 

4 

484 

— 

484 

3 

330 

1 Teaching - 

1 

58 

2 

60 

1 

44 

l Agriculture - 

1 

45 


45 



Total Collegiate - - - 

141 

16,201 

76 

16,277 

86 

7,626 

II. Secondary: 







(“High 

755 

104,297 

396 

104,690 

} 2,134 

149,265 

Bo H Middlc {^ ngli8 \ - - - • 

L ^Vernacular - 

1,789 

135,180 

2,146 

137,326 

136,969 

1,894 

135,823 

1,146 

1,798 

66,466 

("High 

76 

704 

7,066 

7,770 

\ 146 

5,036 

730 

: : : 

157 

201 

1,050 

398 

9,396 

15,092 

11,040 

15,490 

44 

Total Secondary - - - 

4,872 

438,052 

35,242 

473,294 

4,122 

222,097 

, 

III. Primary: 







Boys 

91, SSI 

2,500,570 

119,848 

2,680,424 

83,591 

2,070,963 

Gii*ls 

5 228 
' 

6,220 

150,054 

157,183 

2,678 

85,279 

Total Primary - - - 

97,100 

2,566,805 

270,802 

2,837,607 

66,269 

2,150,242 

IV. Technical, &c. : 







Law Schools 

3 

39 

' — 

39 

— 

— 

Medical Schools - - 

19 

1,901 

87 

1,988 

11 

830 

Engineering Schools ----- 

24 

1,042 

— 

1,042 

9 

310 

Industrial Schools - 

69 

3,860 

— . 

3,860 

44 

1,509 

Other Schools - - - . - ■ - 

282 

8,286 

323 

8,609 

56 

1,980 

Schools of Art ------ 

6 

997 

51 

1,048 

5 

439 

T6tAl Technical - 

402 

16,125 

461 

16,586 

125 

5,068 

V, Normal: 







For Masters 

115 

4,319 

34 

4,353 

96 

3,519 

„ Mistresses • - - - 

37 

8 

785 

793 

16 

519 

Total Normal - - - 

152 

4,327 

819 

5,146 

119 

4,038 

TOTAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

102,676 

3,041,510 

807,400 

3,348,910 

90,714 

2,395,071 
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1 8 9 1-9 2, 


18 8 1-82, 

GRADE, &c 

Institutions. 


Pupils. 


Institutions. 

Pupils. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

B. — PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

I. Advanced : 

Arabic and Persian - 

3,088 

39,240 

294 

39,534 

. 

- 

Sanskrit ------- 

2,487 

28,790 

37 

28,833 

— 

— 

Other Oriental Classics - 

44 

66 0 

24 

684 

— 

— 

Total Advanced - - - 

5,559 

08,G9G 

355 

69,051 

— 

— 

II. Elementary : 

f Vernacular - 

Boys j Kuran ------ 

19,235 

239,4-11 

5,048 

244,489 



12,560 

147,719 

12,036 

159,755 

— 



bothers - - - 

721 

19,468 

1,226 

20,694 

— 

— 

| Vernacular - 

Girls Kuran ------ 

2G9 

227 

4,206 

4,433 

— 


6G8 

706 

7,411 

8,117 

— 


bothers 

105 

11 

1 

1,361 

1,372 

— 

— 

Total Elementary - - - 

33,538 

407,572 

31,288 

438, 8G0 

— 

— 

TOTAL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

39,117 

476,268 

31,643 

507,911 

— 

— 

GRAND TOTAL - - - 

141,793 

3,517,778 

339,043 

3,856,821 

-- 

— 


Enough has been said above in respect to the occasional confusion between 
the middle and the lower grades to render it unnecessary to further explain 
bow the lower grade of secondary schools includes a considerable number 
of pupils in the primary stage, and' the actual distribution by standard 
is the subject of a separate table later on. The figures now in question show 

the general distribution pro- 
portionately stated, and the 
comparison of the chief 
grades with the correspond- 
ing return for 1881-82. 
Private schools have been 
excluded from the calcula- 
tion, because the great in- 
crease of late years in their 
prominence in the returns 
has been due merely to their 
recognition by the local 
authorities, not to their 
actual expansion in either 
number or attendance. 
About 95 per cent, of 
primary grade, though the 



Distribution of Pupils. 

Distribution of 

Percentage of 
Increase in 

1891-92. 

— — 


1891-92, 

Institutions. 


1881-82. 

Total. 

Males 

only. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils, 

Collegiate 

3 

5 

5* 

1 

1# 

84 

115 

Secondary 

n 

141 

144 

45# 

47 

18 

113 

Primary 1 - - - 

m 

84$ 

844 

951 

948 

12 

81 

Technical 

2 

5 

5# 

1 

4 

221 

227 

Normal - 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

85 

27 


* Fractions omitted. 


the public institutions are still in the 
proportion is decreasing. As many of them are attended by a very small 
uumber of pupils, the distribution of the latter is very different, and indicates 
the larger size of the secondary institutions and colleges. The exclusion of 
girls from the calculation, again, tends to throw into a little more importance 
the higher grades. The last columns of the statement contain the figures of 
variation during the decade. The attendance has apparently increased at a far 
0 . 9 . 3 c 2 
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Public Insteuc- higher rate than the number of schools, except in the case of the normal or 
TI0N ’ training institutions. The most marked instance is that of the secondary group. 

The inclusion of Upper Burma has comparatively little effect on the general 
results, as the bulk of the educational institutions there are independent of the 
State, and do not appear in the return. 

In order to show the class of instruction and how it is distributed, the figures 
are thrown into the form shown below, to which, however, the returns for 
1881-82 do not adapt themselves, so a later year has had to be selected. The 


Grade. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

Percentage Distribution. 

Boy*. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

r Arts 

8,119 

8 

12,940 

45 

«. 

- 

_ 


(Professional - 

2,384 

27 

3,261 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Higli 

35,290 

375 

57,462 

92G 

1 

o 

- 

- 

Middle 

109,993 

4,348 

125,014 

6,105 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Upper Primary 

321,052 

15,641 

343,734 

19,920 

12 

11 

6 

6 

Lower Begins - - * - 

1,567,944 

132,023 

1,819,889 

178,477 

57 

GO 

57 

58 

Primary ^ ( j )NotBoading . . . 

691,804 

77,444 

658,758 

100,616 

25 

22 

34 

32 

Technical - 

8,269 

234 

16,125 

461 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Normal 

4,289 

GG0 

4,327 

819 

- 

- 


- 

Total - - - 

2,749,144 

230 760 

3,041,510 

307,400 

100 

100 

100 

100 


most prominent fact that appears in this table is that from 93 to 94 per cent, 
of the boys, and 96 or 97 per cent, of the girls on the school register are in 
the primary stage, and that between a fifth and a quarter of the one, and about a 
third of the other sex are still “ below standard,” or not reading printed books. 
About two boys in every hundred at school reaches the high standard, and 
about the same proportion of the girls arrive at the stage below this. About 
four boys in every thousand registered as attending educational establishments 
were at some college or other, arts, by preference. Five years ago only three 
had got thus far in the course of instruction. The high schools, too, show just 
under 20, where they showed 14 in 1886-87. The improvement in the higher 
branch of the lower primary stage is only nominal, so far as these figures are 
concerned, because the recent introduction of regular standards into Lower 
Burma displaced the blackened slips of lacquered board and the steatite pencil, 
in favour of a series of printed primers. These figures relate to the boys only. 
The girls show a considerably better tendency towards collegiate study, though 
it can scarcely at present be measured in a selection of a thousand pupils only. 
The lower stages, too, appear to be on the move upwards, and relatively more 
are in primers than there were five years ago. But so far as the general varia- 
tion in the attendance is in question, it will be seen that though the rise has 
been general, it averages amongst the boys 62 per cent, in the high schools, 
and only 7 and 16 per cent, respectively in the upper primary and the “ reading ” 
branch of the lower. That is, the progress is considerably more amougst the 
classes that take advantage of the facilities for secondary education than in the 
direction where it is most wanted, namely, amongst the masses. The same 
feature was 1 prominent in the table given earlier in this chapter, and, so far as 
it is not due to change of system or classification, is full of significance. 

School Whilst engaged with this portion of the subject, it is not out of place to 

Examinations. quote a few figures from another return which deals with the test of the results 
of school and college teaching. There is a great deal of difference, as might 
he expected, between the provinces in respect to the method of testing the 
annual work of these institutions by periodical examinations, and even the 
universities have their varying standards. But, spea king generally, primary 
instruction is tested at the end of the third and the fifth years, or within a 
difference of a year from that interval. The public service certificate or 

middle 
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middle class examination is made as uniform throughout the province as ^™ LIC lN3rRUC ‘ 
possible, and in the Panjab seems to have been entrusted to the University, with 
results not altogether satisfactory, even apart from violent fluctuations in the 
standard. This examination is intended to close the middle-class stage, iust 
as the University entrance examination crowns that passed in the high schools. 

It lacks, however, the steadiness and comparative uniformity of the latter, as it 
is not, as a rule, open to only one section of pupils, but is undergone by boys 
from middle-class schools as well as the classes of high schools supposed to 
imply equivalent studies. The qualification, therefore, under it “ does not imply 
identical or even similar acquirements in different provinces,” nor does it 
indicate with any near approach to accuracy the number of pupils who have 
reached the stage supposed to be completed by it. This will appear from a 

comparison of the figures given in the 
margin with those of the total number of 
pupils in each grade of public schools. The 
matriculation figures, it may be observed, do 
not include private students, or those from 
other than public schools. The proportion 
sent up is here very fair considering the 
relatively small numbers in the high schools. 

The same may be said of the upper primary 
test, which also shows the most efficient 
preparation of the candidates. The lower 
primary falls low, in comparison with the 
number in the schools to which it relates, and the proportion indicates, 
probably, the small number of boys in the second or third year course who 

are considered prepared for the test. In 
considering the above proportion, the non- 
reading pupils are necessarily omitted from 
the calculation. As regards girls, it appears 
that even in the secondary schools, 66 
per cent, of the pupils are in the lower, 
and 15 more in the upper primary branches, 
leaving 1 7 per cent, in the middle, and two 
in the high schools. Though the proportion 
sent for examination was not high, that of the successful was generally higher 
than amongst the boys. 


Examination (Girls). 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Matriculation 

195 

97 

Middle 

500 

303 

Tipper Primary - 

2,797 

1,842 

Lower „ - 

11,873 

7,020 


Examination (Boys). 

Appeared, 

1891-92. 

Percentage 

Successful. 

Matriculation - 

14,244 

40 

Upper Secondary - 

1,355 

28 

Middle School 

24,385 

49 

Public Service Certificate - 

4,869 

33 

Upper Primary * 

99,449 

61 

Lower „ - 

176,757 

59 


The working of the universities in this respect now requires comment. University 
Experience has shown that the entrance test was too often used, not with the Examinations, 
view of entering upon the University course, but as a certificate of the satisfac- 
tory completion of the high school course, and a qualification, therefore, of 
fitness for employment under the State. It was to relieve the University of the 
superfluous trouble of examining so many candidates, but a fraction of whom 
bad any intention of continuing their studies under its auspices, that in 
Bombay the Local Government University got rid of the extra crowd by 
establishing the separate test which was mentioned in an earlier portion of this 


„ chapter. The marginal 

figures will serve to 
Matriculation. ^“iou. dirt’s" o“ illustrate the above 

■UjnvflRsrrr, , ,, 

remark regarding the 

Candidates, .Passed. Passed. Passed. Passed. disappearance fro m 

universities of 

Calcutta- - - 2 r s ai 2 u,023 s.sio i,692 26 (? the majority of passed 

Madras - - - 86,467 9,467 4,236 i, 2 u 21 candidates as soon as 

Bombay - - - 16,362 4,143 1,740 492f 18 they have got OVCr 

Allahabad - - 6,718* 2,909 810 366 68 that test In the De- 

Lahoro . . . ,603 i,8j9 473 163 s partmental review for 

the last quinquennial 

9u - m 2M8 ° 11 ’ 068 3 ’ 803 373 period it is stated 

MHmiAway. . is,m tm [ m u that roughly speaking 

• Four jears only. f Excluding 10 Bachelors of Science. about One in five Of 

the above class pro- 
ceeds to a degree, instead of three in five, which is estimated to be the corre- 
sponding proportion in an English University. Omitting AUahabad and Lahore, 
0 . 9 . 3 c 3 which 


* Four years only* f Excluding 10 Bachelors of Science. 
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Public Instkcc- which are still in their infancy, the tendency to use the entrance examination 
TI0N * • as the end all and he all of 

study is most marked in 
Bengal, where only 11 per 
cent, of those successful at 
the entrance examination took 
a degree in Arts, a faculty 
which is selected as the most 
popular in all three univer- 
sities. In Bombay the cor- 
responding proportion was 12, 
and in Madras nearly 13. 
The marginal table shows 
the variation in the proportion of candidates who pass the entrance test. 
The newer universities share with Calcutta the first place, though the irregu- 
larity of the results is far less marked in the latter than in the Panjab. 
This is seen by taking the percentage of the mean difference of each 
year from the five years’ average. In the case of Bombay the result is only 5 
per cent. Madras shows 11-J, Allahabad 13, Calcutta 16, and Lahore 22j. 
The variation in each university as well as in the total, where it ranges between 
28 and 41^ per cent., is far too wide to *be accounted for by differences in the 
quality of the work in the schools that undertake the functions of feeders to the 
Universities. To take a well-marked example, it appears that the percentage 
of passes at Calcutta in 1886-87 rose to 66], owing to a lowered standard. 
Two years afterwards, under this encouragement, a flock of hopeful weaklings 
presented themselves, only to bring down the proportion to 26. The weeding 
process preliminary to selection was then resumed, and the ratio hopped up to 
50. Thus, here again, though there is probably far less change than in the 
case of lower examinations, the guarantee of the intellectual qualifications of 
the passed candidate is by no means constant in its value. Unfortunately, too, 
the light in which the Indian student of this class, who looks to his certificate 
as the foundation of his fortune in life, regards the examination, is scarcely 
encouraging to those who wish to render the guarantee an efficient one. The 
Government of India reviewer quotes instances of various descriptions of 
fraud in connection with these tests, with the remark that, as they only came 
to light by the merest accident, it is highly probable that they are but a fraction 
of those that escape undetected. Detected personation, forged certificates, theft of 
examination papers, and so on, are incidents of annual, if not more frequent, 
occurrence in one or other of the Universities, and where such a feeling 
prevails amongst those brought up at the higher grades of educational establish- 
ments, the remarkable instances of fraud on the State which are officially recorded 
as being committed by the hedge-schoolmaster, as he is found in Bengal, where 
he finds the soil most congenial, are scarcely calculated to excite astonishment. 
The college examinations are, necessarily, on a surer basis. Better supervision 
of the smaller numbers involved, the concentration of the examination and the 
training for it into fewer hands, and, it is always hoped, the higher type of 
candidate that presents himself, eliminate most of the defects above-mentioned, 
leaving only the almost inevitable one of liability to change of standard. 

^the Gene^i PilS w ^ eu we come to look hack at the figures already exhibited in the course 

Population. of this chapter, great as the improvement has been of late years in the attendance 

aud system, especially in the higher grades of general education.it must be 
confessed that the effective demand for instruction still falls far below the 
requirements of civilised life. We find an average number of pupils on the 
register amounting to 3,634,200 during the last five years, including those in 
private institutions, where the instruction is, to a great extent, little more than 
nominal. Of the three millions odd in public schools and colleges only six 
in every hundred get above the primary stage, and less than that number 
jn every thousand advances as far as university teaching. About 18,000, 
including private students, have appeared for the entrance test during the above 
period, and of these 5,900, or a little under a third, have succeeded in passing 
if. Less than 38 per cent, of this number, again, proceeded to the first 
examination in arts, and the average annual number of graduates has been 
shown to be about 815 iQ that faculty, to which must be added 590 in other- 

faculties. 
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faculties, chiefly Law and Medicine, or in all a net total of 1,420 per annum. 
Nevertheless, 1 1 per cent, of the pupils in public institutions are returned as 
studying English. Such is the distribution of the portion of the community 
undergoing instruction, and it is now time to consider the relation of the latter to 
the population at large. We have two sets of returns bearing on this point ; 
first, those of the Department of Public Instruction, which have been made the 
groundwork of the foregoing remarks ; secondly, those of the Census'. Each 
have their respective merits and defects, the latter of which, it must be men- 
tioned in justice to the statistical probity of the compilers of both, have not 
been in any way concealed or placed in the background of the analysis to 
which they have been severally subjected. In the first place, the area covered 
by the two is not identical. The private schools outside the Departmental 
connection are included in the census, but the latter required the return of such 
pupils only as were learning to read and write, and, as has been seen above, a 
large proportion of the private school instruction does not extend to those 
acquirements. Then, again, the census distinguished in its instructions 
between the persons who could read and write, but were not under instruction, 
and those who, though they possessed those accomplishments, were still in a 
state of pupilage, but experience showed that this provision was very largely 
disregarded. In dealing with the returns, therefore, the community was 
divided simply into those who could, and those who could not, read and write. 
There are several other, chiefly local, defects in the returns, into which it 
is not the place to enter. But the main difference between the two series lies, 
beyond a doubt, in the deficiency of the Census, as compared with the Depart- 
mental figures, in regard to the lower grade of schools. As to Bengal, where 
the latter exceed the former by nearly half a million boys, the description given in 
a former part of this chapter shows that the speculative type of pedagogue is 
peculiarly the product of that Province. The annual reports teem with inci- 
dents illustrative of his wiles to secure a share of the local assignment in aid of 
popular instruction. Some of these have been extracted in the Provincial 
census review, and may be quoted in support of the probability of the excess in 
question being merely nominal. The practice of one of these masters obliging 
another with the loan of his classes for the purpose of the annual inspection, is 
reported from the very centre of the Province. In an outlying tract it is stated 
that for one detected case a dozen probably pass unnoticed. Elsewhere, a 
District Board practically abolished the system of annual rewards, on the ground 
that it e: enpouraged fraudulent practices.” In three divisions, masters were pro- 
secuted in one year for presenting fictitious pupils at the central examinations. 
One operator on a bold system reaped his reward in one village, and then 
transferred himself and his school to the adjacent district, in time to be 
inspected and rewarded there also. The prosecutions in question are set forth 
as the main reason for the remarkable decline in the Departmental return for that 
year, since the rest of the fraternity “ got alarmed, and declined to submit 
returns at all.” In the Madras district of Ganjarn, which is so close to 
Orissa that it may possibly be under the same educational influences, the 
number of pupils departmentally returned, brings a notoriously backward tract 
into line with the equally notorious centres of education in the south and west 
of the Presidency.* 

For our present purpose, however, which is that of showing how far instruc- 
tion has permeated the population of India, we may omit from the question on 
the one hand the accuracy of returns which, after all, largely relate to pupils 
below a recognised elementary standard, and on the other, that, is, on the 
part of the census, we may combine the two heads of those under instruction 
and those who can read and write, but are no longer in that stage. The result 
should be to show the cumulative effect of educational enterprise in the 
country, and to some extent, no doubt, it has been attained. Taking the 
country as a whole, that is, the population which made the return in both 
1881 and 1891, amounting to about 250 millions in the latter year, 

s. we 


* Bengal alone has been mentioned here, as it is the Province where the hedge-school is most 
prominent. There ate doubtless corresponding cases to be found elsewhere* Indeed, in one' Province 
the tradition still lingers of, the enlistment of a group of specially selected pupils to precede- the 
Lieutenant Governor’s camp, so as to be ready for his visit to each village school. 

0,9. 3 c 4 
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Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Male Education by 
Caste, &o. 


we find in every thousand males of all ages 896 who are illiterate, and 
in the same number of females, 995. The progress made in the decade 
has been shown above to have been rapid, and in every way satisfactory ; 
but, taken as we are now taking it, not independently, but in its relation to the 
field it has to cultivate, it amounts to this : that in 1891, 104 males in every 
thousand were not unable to read and write, whereas in 1881 the corresponding 
number was 91. As to the women, where there were four in a thousand, there 
are now five in the above stage of literary acquirement. In the British Pro- 
vinces, as a whole, not taking into consideration the identity of the area with 
that enumerated in 1881, 111 males and 6 of the other sex are returned in the 
category mentioned above, so that the progress is there rather more marked than 
is implied by the figures first quoted. An attempt has been made in the 
educational review to establish the relation between the school-going population 
and that of school-going agp. The assumption is that the latter constitute 
15 per cent, of the whole, on the grounds that half the population between five 
and fifteen years old, which is about 12£ per cent, of the whole, represents the 
number that might reasonably be expected to be in a position to go through 
the five years’ course of primary instruction, and that 2f per cent, is a full 
allowance for the class that extend their studies to the secondary and higher 
stages. The computation results in showing that the Sikhs stand at the bottom 
of the list, with 9 - 4 per cent., and, omitting the small communities of the 
Parsis, Brahmos, and Jews, to whom the age-limit above quoted evidently is 
inapplicable, and the Europeans and Eurasians, the native Christian converts, 
with 49*3, are at the top. The Census figures go no further than omitting the 
first five years of life, and taking the ratio to the remainder, a process which 
brings out the other than illiterate at 130 males and 7 females per hundred. 
The marginal table, which is thus constructed, shows plainly the variety in 
different parts of India in this respect, a matter which has not yet been 

introduced into this chapter. Madras and 
Coorg head the list in India proper, but the 
difference between Burma and the rest of the 
country is more strikingly brought out in this 
return than in that of the Department of Public 
Instruction, where the Monastery School is but 
occasionally recognised. Bombay comes next 
to Madras, both as to male and female instruc- 
tion. Bengal, Oudh, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar all lag, so far as the fair sex is con- 
cerned. But it is not necessary to dwell upon 
the education of that sex in this review. The 
Departmental figures show that the progress 
made in the decade has been proportionately 
equal to, and, as a rule, higher than that 
amongst boys at school ; though we have seen 
that there is little spread beyond the lower 
primary stage, except with regard to medical training, where the opening is 
wide and the opportunities of beneficent distinction many and great. But so 
far as the masses of the weaker sex are concerned, the crust of literary ignorance 
has hardly been indented, and a very high proportion of the girls at school is 
less than 7 years of age, and that over 1 0 years is scarcely significant except 
amongst the Parsis and other special classes. The question is a long and 
involved one, and the difficulties to be overcome are many times greater than 
those involved in conquering the prejudices operative against the diffusion of 
instruction amongst the other section of the community. Amongst the domiciled 
foreigners and those connected with them, that is, the Parsis, Jews, Eurasians, 
and native Christian converts, education is making its way at quite a normal 
rate; but, taking the population as a whole, to every 1,000 males who can 
read and write, there are only 47 of the other sex who can vie with them in that 
degree of education. 

We may, therefore, resume the main point under discussion with reference 
to the males only. In order to duly appreciate the extent of the filtration of 
education through the population, it is necessary to break up the latter into its 
chief component parts. For this purpose we must abandon the Departmental 
returns and take our stand on those furnished by the Census. Whatever may 

be 



Percentage 


over 


Five Years Old 

Province. 

not 

Illiterate. 


Males. 

Females. 

Madras 

17*5 

1*2 

Bombay - 

16-3 

1*2 

Sindh - 

10*0 

0*6 

Bengal - 

9*7 

0*2 

North West Provinces - 

7*3 

0*3 

Oudh - 

6*7 

0*2 

Panjab - 

8*9 

0*3 

Central Provinces - 

6*G 

0*2 

Berar - 

9*7 

0*2 

Coorg - 

17*5 

2*0 

Ajmer - 

15*4 

0*9 

Assam - 

8*9 

0*4 

Lower Burma - 

51*0 

4*5 

"Upper Burma - 

53*3 

1*8 

TOTAL - * - 

13*0 

0*7 
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be the value of these as a whole, in comparison with the larger figures found 
on the records of the former source of information, there is no other means of 
testing the relative prevalence of instruction amongst the sub-divisions of the 
people, where the return is probably accurate, or, at all events, it is not 
restricted to the meaningless generalities implied by the use of such terms as 
Hindu, Musalman, and the like. We find, then, that literacy, if the term be 
admissible, is restricted to a very small section of the community. Sixty per 
cent, of the males who are not illiterate are found in less than 19 per cent, of 
the population, comprising only twenty different communities out of the 
hundreds of India. The process of elimination must be carried further, for in 
these twenty come not only 12^ per cent, of Burmans, who are under a different 
system of instruction, but 1^ per cent, of foreigners and nearly 2 of native 
Christian converts and Goanese. About 36 per cent, are comprised in the three 
groups of Brahmans, traders and writers by caste, which contain but 10 per 
cent, of the male population. But the remarkable feature of this return is 
that these twenty groups are the only ones in which as much as one in ten of the 
males is not illiterate, and if the women be included in the calculation, the 
number of such groups falls to eleven only. That is, the above proportion of 
literacy prevails only amongst 14 per cent, of the population, including 
Burmans and foreigners ; it contains more than half the total number of those 
returned as not illiterate, and considerably over three-fourths of those who are 
returned as acquainted with the English language, a number out of which 
over 30 per cent, are Europeans, Eurasians, or Parsis. It is not within the scope of 
this chapter to enter into further details of this distribution ; the subject is 
dealt with in the General Census Report (pages 210-226). The object in view 
is merely to show that whilst tlxe State efforts to advance popular instruction 
have been received with distinct approbation on the part of one branch of the 
community, that branch is, numerically speaking, insignificant, whilst a vast 
field still remains almost untouched. The latter qualification is necessary, since 
the census return, to which reference is made above, has one feature which 
must be described as thoroughly gratifying and satisfactory. It is, that however 
small may be the proportion of the literate in a community, there is scarcely a 
single caste-group in India of any numerical importance in which there are 
not some persons who can read and write. Now, a generation or two back 
this could not have been said of more than a small fraction of such groups. 
The education of the country, such as it was, was concentrated to a far 
greater extent than has been shown above to be the case at present in the 
priestly, and writing and trading castes, and popular secular education was 
unknown. To mention only one of the more prominent social prejudices— in 
spite of the authoritative equality of all in the eye of the State, an equality 
most practically and thoroughly recognised in the administration of the law and 
of the finances of the country — even now, it must be admitted, throughout the 
greater part of India, to insist upon the participation of certain castes in the 
instruction given in public schools is tantamount to a decree of eviction against 
the rest of the pupils.* In some provinces, and amongst certain classes, this 
exclusiveness has yielded more to modern solvents, such as railways, than in 
others, and the degraded castes are allowed to sit either on a verandah or on a 
lower section of the floor than the rest, and to deposit their books and exercises 
on the floor instead of handing them direct to the master. But, for the most 
part, the boycotting is universal, and the master, as well as the pupils and their 
parents, has no inclination to relax the rule. Special schools are therefore 
maintained where the excluded classes are of numerical importance, and a 
great deal has been done in this way by Christian missionaries, who, especially in 
Madras, have made a special point of raising the status of what are conventionally, 
though incorrectly, termed the outcaste population. The extent of the problem, 
however, may be appreciated from the fact that at the census this class of the 
community is returned as containing no less than 5 7k millions, not one of whom 
ought, on strict Brahmanie principles, to receive any instruction which would have 
a tendency to raise him above the servile condition implied by his caste. 

In 


* Public schools are theoretically open to all alike, and aided schools which are equally compre- 
hensive are encouraged preferably to more exclusive institutions, but the general rule is everywhere to 
exclude or to demarcate. 

0.9. 3 D 
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Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Finance. 


In connection with Education, it is usual to add something regarding 

Literature and the Press. The 
literary activity of India, so far 
as the number of publications is 
concerned, is considerable. The 
annual return, however, includes, 
amongst books, sundry periodi- 
cals, which go a great way towards 
swelling the list. The last state- 
ment for 1891-92 is quoted in 
the margin. A considerable 
proportion of the publications 
of hooks is in direct connection 
with the school or University 
curriculum. The drama, also, receives its share of original works. With a 
reading public of the dimensions of that specified in the earlier portion 
of this chapter, journalism is not a highly remunerative way of livelihood, 
and the highest registered circulation in the case of a vernacular newspaper, 
or of a Native production published in English, is less than 30,000 copies per 
week. 

In concluding this chapter, a few lines must be devoted to the financial 
aspect of the Educational Department. The returns of which use is made 
below are those of the department itself, as the general accounts contain but 
the items charged or credited to the public funds, and which form less than a 
third of the total dealt with. The following table shows the expenditure for 
three, years of the decade : — 





Publications. 

Provinces. 


Presses. 

News- 

Perio- 

Books. 




papers. 

dicals. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

Madras - 


267 

75 

82 

240* 

544* 

Bombay - 

- 

313 

166 

113 

72 

840 

Bengal - 

- 

359 

104 

50 

383* 

1,792 

North We3t Provinces 


384 

122 

42 

60 

899* 

Panjab - 


164 

69 

22 

38* 

1,248* 

Central Provinces - 


22 

10 

2 

1 

9 

Assam - 


8 

4 

— 

• 2 

29 

Coorg - 


1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Berar 


9 

5 

2 

— 

11* 

Lower Burma 


29 

18 

22 

] 7 » 

169* 

Upper Burma 

* 

3 

3 

— 

i 


TOTAL- - 

- 

1,565 

576 

336 

805 

5,541 


* Including periodicals. 


Comparative Statement or Expenditure on Public Instruction. 


Grade. &c. 

1881 

-82. 

1886-87. 

1891 

-92. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

Provincial.* 

Total. 

Proviucial-t 

Total. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

University - 

5,489 

17,774 

4,486 

36,898 

3,200 

47,314 

Collegiate - 

99,249 

101,708 

134,319 

224,854 

153,708 

287,283 

Secondary « 

109,768 

480,028 

173,358 

809,529 

160,151 

989,569 

Primary - 

158,278 

762,500 

160,024 

812,448 

134,334 

031,438 

Training and Technical - 

64,163 

95,254 

76,552 

136,300 

100,258 

171,034 

Scholarships • 

31,608 

50,867 

36,447 

02,847 

40,801 

72,707 

Direction and Inspection 

148,192 

108,290 

154,655 

190,103 

154,252 

224,978 

Buildings, &c - 

36,021 

87,203 

90,8 3 

181,470 

108,270 

218,234 

Miscellaneous - 

16,367 

30,512 

25,471 

57,792 

20,195 

79,410 

Total - - - 

729, r:5 

1,800,741 

i 

850,125* 

2,524,241 

881,35&t 

.‘V '01,963 


Exclusive of Impeiial giants, amounting to Iix. 12,002. f Exclusive of Imperial grants, amounting to P.x. 13,240. 


The three main sources of revenue are provincial grants, municipal grants, 
and the proceeds 1 of ,a portion of the local cess charged on the land. Endow- 

tVt AVt tfl nvw] - _ 1 * 111 . J . . 1 f» /» 


something will be said below. The 
marginal table shows the relative 
proportion of the expenditure classed 
as public and that incurred out of 
private resources. On the whole, 
the progress in the increase of the 
latter lias been satisfactory. In the 
case of Universities constituted on 
the pattern adopted in India, the 
State must always incur the bulk of 
the cost. It is the same with direction and control, and, for the present, at all 
events, with normal institutions. As regards prk^ry education, the local cess 

usually 



1886-87. 

1891-02, 

Grade. 





Public. 

1 Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Collegiate - * 1 - 

Secondary - - - . 

Primary - . - 

Training and Technical - 

Indirect Charges 

,/ m 

34*8 
, 51*8 
70*2 
76*4 

( 39*3 
65*2 
48^2 
29*8 
23*6 

64*9 

30*4 

51*3 

72*3 

75*7 

45*1 

69*6 

48*7 

27*7 

24*3 

TOTAL - - - 

63*4 

46*6 

61*2 

48*8 

Total in 1881-82 - - - 

89*1 

40-9 

- 

- 
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usually provides a very high proportion of the funds necessary, and private resources public Instruc- 

are the less called for. One of the most gratifying features in the accounts is the T 

steady rise in the proportion borne by private resources in the case of secondary 

education. Ori the whole, whilst public and municipal expenditure has 

increased during the decade by 3G per cent., that from private sources shows a 

growth of 27 . The large increase of 36 per cent, from fees alone shows that 

the classes concerned, especially those who make use of the colleges, have 

begun to appreciate the advantage of education, even though it may cost them 

something, a view alien to the former sentiment amongst the literate classes of 

the natives, which regarded instruction as a boon to be supplied by the State 

or by private charity. The tendency of municipalities to increase their grants 

towaids the branches of education most consonant with the above sentiment, to 

the detriment of the institutions requii’ed only for the masses, was mentioned in 

the chapter on those Corporations, and will be found shadowed forth in the 

table given below : — 




Provincial Grants. 

Local Cesses. 

Municipal Grants. 

Total. 


1885-80. 

1891-92. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

1885-86. 

1891-92. 

University - 

_ 

0-4 

0*4 








1*3 

1*6 

Colleges — Arts 

- 

0'9 

10-2 

0-1 

0*2 

1 2 

1-7 

6*3 

6*8 

„ Professional - 

- 

5*3 

7*3 


0*1 

— 

03 

2*2 

2*7 

Secondary Schools 

- 

22*7 

18*8 

14-9 

15*1 

35-9 

37*9 

32*2 

32*4 

Primary „ 

- 

18*0 

15*2 

58*6 

55*3 

42-6 

42*7 

33*2 

31-5 

Training Institutions 

- 

4-0 

4*7 

4*0 

2*7 

0*3 

0*4 

2*3 

2*2 

Technical „ 

- 

5*1 

6*7 

0*9 

1*0 

2*1 

2*1 

2*9 

3*4 

Scholarships - 

- 

| 4-5 ! 

4*G 

2'1 

2*4 

4*1 

2 2 

2*5 

2*4 

Direction and Inspection 

- 

19*4 

17 5 

10*2 

11*5 

0*9 

1*8 

8*2 

7*3 

Buildings, kc. 

- 

7-0 

12 3 

7*7 

8*1 

11*3 

7*1 

6*5 

71 

Miscellaneous 

- 

3-1 

23 

1*5 

3*6 

1*6 

3*8 

2*4 

2*6 

Total 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

, 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Tlie Provincial distribution shows the rise in the importance of technical and 
professional institutions. Local funds are kept very much to their legitimate 
uses, though the tendency to vise in the higher grades is perceptible. Munici- 
palities necessarily devote a higher proportion to the latter, as their population 
contains more of the literate castes. The total account shows that the stimulus 


Lower Burma 


Upper Burma 


Cost per Head of Population. 


to technical instruction, which has been one of the chief and most healthy 
characteristics of the period under review, has been obtained at the expense of 
the grants towards primary education and direction. 

Taking the matter now in its territorial distribution, the marginal table 
gives the incidence of the expenditure per head of population, as calculated in 

t jj e quinquennial review. It must be 

cost per hc«i oi population. remembered that this includes all 

province. - grades of instruction, and not only 

Public, private. Total. that in which the population at large 

~ ~ “ is, or ought to he, interested. The 

Madras - - - - -u 78 -os# -210 expenditure on each class of institu- 

Bomi«y .... -120 in - 23 i tion does not require comment, as. 

Bong , a . 0 . J7 -ora -i 25 the difference in the provinces with 

North-wort Province* - -04* -026 -oo8 regard to grouping and system of in- 

-888 -043 -127 struction is very great. Scholarships 

oeatmi province* . . -047 -oM -063 are granted to the extent of 2-4 per 

Amm - - ■ -■ - *089 -035 -094 cent, on the total changes. The limits 

Borir -ns -css ioi are 7'8 per cent, in Assam and 1*2 in 

Lower Burma - - - -i4i -078 - 2 U Madras. Taking the whole return, 

vpper Burma - - - 027 oio -037 7 0 per cent. are attached to collegiate 

■rot»i - - - oo8 V 02 tso — and secondary institutions, and about 

I L .a./,:', 13 per cent, to the normal and 

o.o. t d 2 technical 


Public. 

Private, 

Total. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rh, 

•078 

•088 

*210 

•120 

*114 

*234 

*047 

•078 

•125 

•042 

*026 

•068 

•m 

| *043 

•127 

*047 

*016 

•063 

•059 

•035 

•094 

•120 

*035 

•161 

•141 

*078 

•214 

*027 

*010 

•037 

■068 

•062 

L. ,j,,l 

•130 
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technical branch. The Provincial distribution, however, varies again, 
very materially. In Upper Burma the whole of the scholarships are held in 
survey schools. In Madras the Government scholarships are attached to girls’ 
schools. The Panjab, Bombay, and Central Provinces take the lead in the 
matter of scholarships at primary institutions. 

Finally, the cost of education at each grade of institution should be quoted. 
The marginal table gives this, together with the cost to private funds. The 

rate at Arts colleges has been brought down 
by the increased attendance from the Rs. 199 
shown five years ago. In technical schools, 
too, there has been a reduction, but in the 
rest the incidence has risen, more especially 
in the professional colleges and the normal 
institutions. Many other topics coming- 
under the general head of public instruc- 
tion must necessarily suggest themselves to 
all who have had experience of the subject 
in India, but in this review space cannot be 
spared for their discussion. The general 
view that has been given above will serve to 
show that in all main essentials the present 
system is working well, though slowly, 
towards its end, namely, that of introducing 
the notion of education amongst a people 
from the greater portion of whom it has been hitherto withheld. The complete 
revision of the whole system which was so ably carried out in the early years of 
the decade has enabled the Government of India to remedy the more grave 
defects, and, so far as it extends, the organisation is now in efficient order. 
But the difficulties in the way of more rapid progress are peculiarly hard to 
surmount, as they lie deep down in the social system, and, above all, the notion 
has yet to be eradicated that book-learning is a means of livelihood to a certain 
class, and that what ploughing is to the cultivator and shaving to the barber, so 
are reading and writing to the Brahman or other literate castes. That the in- 
struction to be got from books will in any way tend to the worldly advantage of 
an agriculturist or menial has not yet dawned upon those classes, and their sons’ 
fitful devotion to the subjects of the IV. Vernacular Standard until they are 
wanted to weed or drive the plough-cattle carries no conviction with it. 


GRADE. 


r Arts 
Colleges < 

l Professions - 

Secondary 

Primary 

Training 

Technical 


Cost of Education 
per Pupil. 


To Private 
Funds. 

Total Cost. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

83*3 

162*0 

56*3 

255*0 

15*1 

21-6 

1*8 

3*6 

20T 

130-9 

23*2 

G5-1 


I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MOVEMENTS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The foregoing chapters have dealt with the system of administration and 
its working in the many and various branches into which the conditions 
of India require it to be distributed. The functions of government in that 
country have been shown to extend considerably beyond the simple duties 
of protection and control to which they are restricted in circumstances 
where the administration is not so far in advance of the community of 
whose interests it is in charge, and where the initiative, left so largely in 
India to the State, would be taken by unofficial enterprise. How far this 
initiative has been successful in enlisting the co-operation of those for 
whose benefit it was intended, or, at least, to what extent they have taken 
advantage of it, can be judged by the information already set forth in this 
work. . But considering the special relationship here subsisting between the 
governing and the governed, a review of the action of the former can 
hardly be held complete unless consideration be also given to the general 
results of that action on the latter. Certain conclusions may, indeed, have 
been drawn from the account given above of the different branches of the 
administration, but the latter are so numerous and varied that the results 
of their working during the 10 years in question require focussing, as it 
were, on to the life of the people at large, before they can be duly 
appreciated. It is proposed, therefore, in this, the concluding chapter of 
the review, to consider the subject under two main heads. First, to show 
what has been the extent and character of the numerical growth of the 
population during the last 10 years; and, then, to see whether that 
growth has been accompanied by the maintenance or improvement of 
the standard of living, and, if the evidence indicates a variation, to 
ascertain how far and in what direction the change has taken place. The 
investigation is limited, as far as possible, to the circumstances of the 
British Provinces, both because it is with these that the administration is 
directly concerned, and because it is only with regard to them that the 
information available can be adequately tested. As far as the mere census 
variations in the population of Protected territory are concerned, the 
general results have been noted against each State or group of States in 
the second chapter of this review, but in several not unimportant cases 
the divergence between the rates of increase of males and females affords 
evidence of defects in the preceding enumeration which in this respect 
vitiate the results on the present occasion. 


A.— MOVEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 

Variation in the Population of British Provinces since 1881.* 

The statistics bearing directly on the Census variation will be cited before 
dealing with the several factors on which the general result depends. 

Excluding tracts which were not enumerated in 1881, such as Upper 
Burma, North Lushai land, and the Quettah stations, 
a population of more than 19£ millions was added to 
British territory during the decade, amounting to that 
of the entire countries of Spain and Norway, taken 
together. The net increase of the whole of India, 
administered and protected, is more than equivalent to 
the population of England, and not far below that of 
the Kingdom of Italy. But looking to the already 
vast population to which this increment was super- 
added, it will be found that the latter amounts to no more than 9 3 persons 

annually 

* Fuller details are given in Chapter III* of the “ Indian Census Report, 3 891 ” 


Year. 

Population. 

1881 * - - 

108,880,608 

1891 - - - 

318,155,115 

Increase 

19,394,509 


0*9. 


3 a 3 
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annually in every thousand, or less than 1 per cent., a rate which the 
experience of the United States of America, and of many of the far older 
countries of Europe, proves to be, if anything, a trifle below what may be 
ordinarily considered the normal of a long-settled community. The 
circumstances of India, however, stand by themselves in this respect, and 
are subject to such wide oscillations that the term normal is inapplicable 
with reference to them. On this more will be found below. For the 
present, it suffices to remark of the above figures that, speaking generally, 
the omissions, which are mainly those of young women, are probably 
below those of 10 years back, owing to better knowledge as to the scope 
and object of the census inquiry, so that the alleged rate of increase may be 
taken as fully up to that which has actually prevailed. 


Mean 

Density. 


24 


70 


106 

224 


Total below 
230 


262 


826 

371 


614 


838 


Total above 
230 


Total Pro- 
vinces - 


Population, 

in 

Thousands, 

1891. 


3,152 
4,062 
9,776 
17,272 
14,212 
6,650 
9,823 

] 61,747 

5,191 
8,008 
10,455 
3,014 
9,070 
5,886 
14,300 
44,044 
25,608 
28,670 

154,146 


Mean 

Percentage 

of 

Increase. 


14-66 


14-17 

14*40 


13-00 


10-G9 


13-64 


10-34 

16-95 


9-05 

8-37 


8-73 

4-99 


7- 00 

8- 06 

8‘19 


215,893* 969 


It is of importance, in the next place, to see what, if any, is the relation 

between the increase of the population and the 
density where it has accrued. Omitting the 
four larger seaports, on account of their special 
character, and the small detached settlements, 
like Aden, the marginal table, prepared on the 
district unit, shows the distribution of the 
growth of the population over various typical 
groups of densities. The increase is not con- 
fined to special tracts, but with the exception 
of relatively small areas in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, and of the small pro- 
vince of Coorg, where an early harvest released 
immigrant labour before the census' was taken, 
it is found throughout the country in every 
district. Nevertheless, the table shows very 
distinctly how the rate tends to decline as the 
higher densities are approached. The apparent 
break in this tendency at the groups of 262 to 
290 densities, is due to the number of South 
Deccan districts that fell within it, for here, as 
will be seen below, the rebound from the 
scarcity that prevailed 14 years ago has been 
very remarkable. Then again, at a density of 
434 per mile, the fall is abnormally great, com- 
pared to the rates prevailing just above and 
below that group, a fact attributable to the 
inclusion of certain water-logged tracts in 
the western portion of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Finally, the explanation of the irregularity between the hig hest 
density and the group preceding it is that the former includes three of the 
four districts in the Ganges Delta that have suffered severely from malaria 
and other disease during the decade, whereas the latter comprises the most 
prosperous districts of Eastern Bengal, of Bihar, and of the adjacent tracts 
m Oudh and the North-West Provinces, where, in the one case, a varied diet 
is available m addition to the agricultural advantages of the tract, and in 
the other the growth of special and highly remunerative non-food crops has 
become popular. The general rate of increase is approximately attained, 
it may be noted, m densities below 300 per square mile, or where the mean 
density of British Provinces is exceeded by about 33 per cent. In all the 
tracts sustaining a lighter specific population than this, the rate of growth 
lias been considerably higher. Some allowance may be made, doubtless, for 
disproportionate increase in the accuracy of the enumeration, since 
he census operations are, as a rule, easier to supervise where the rural 
fi P rS°lvT e i° Se ^ packed, so there is less nominal increase in 
wi tS g i Valle Z tha ?. “■ tlie Wllds of Assam, or the deserts of Sindh 
t* 10 tower Panjab, but the error on this account is scarcely 

notedabove ^ n0t matenally alter the significance of the facte 

' 0 n0xt . st . a n<Ipoint from which to examine the increase in population is 
that of administrative divisions, or as distributed by Provinces. The follow- 
ing table presents the subject in this light, and, in view of what was said in 

the 


* Exclusive of territory not enumerated 
in 1881. 
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the first chapter on the great physical differences found -within the limits of 
each political demarcation, the territory under review has been sub-divided 
as on the former occasion : — 


Province 

and 

DIVISION. 

Density. 

Increase 

Per Cent. 

Province 

and 

DIVISION. 

Density. 

Increase 

Per Cent. 

province 

and 

DIVISION. 

Density. 

Increase 

Per Cent. 

Madras 

- 

253 

15-58 

Bombay 

. 

207 

13*71 

Bengal - 

, 

471 

6*89 

N. Coast Dis- 
tricts 

279 

13-55 

Gujarath 

- 

301 

8-41 

Northern 

- 

450 


N. Coast Agency 

68 

24-17 

Konkan 

- 

210 

B-50 

Western 

- 

562 

S-34 

Northern - 


134 

18-32 

Deccan 

- 

162 

17-01 

Eastern 

- 

531 

11*81 

East Central 

_ 

359 

17*43 

Karnatak; - 

- 

192 

19-88 

N. Bihar 

- 

CG7 

6-35 

West „ 


249 

21*07 

Bombay Tslun 


- 

6-J8 

S. Bihar - 

* 

52J 

2-79 

South „ 

. 

458 

11-66 





Orissa - 

- 

411 

C-73 

Southern - 

- 

319 

16*98 

Sindh. 

- 

60 

18*97 

Chutia Nagpur 

- 

134 

0-53 

West Coast 

- 

39U 

11-55 

Punjab - 

- 

188 

10*74 

Central Pro- 
vinces 


125 

9*66 

K.W. Provinces 
and Oudh 

436 

623 

Himalayan - 

- 

83 

4*25 

Eastnrn 


142 

13-76 

Himalayan 

- 

81 

15-58 

Sub-Montane and 
Central * 

381 

11*29 

Southern 


124 

7-51 

Sub-Montano 

- 

486 

12-06 

Salt Range - 

- 

158 

12-58 

Central 


91 

10-23 

Upper Do&b 

- 

509 

3-32 

Western Plains 

- 

81 

13-40 

Narbada 


136 

C-24 

Central „ 

- 

470 

HO 

Eastern „ 

- 

265 

6*36 





North Central 

- 

499 

6-50 





Assam - 

- 

112 

11*30 

South „ 

- 

G52 

6-77 

Lower Burma 


53 

2467 

Surma Valley 

- 

333 

11-40 

Southern - 

- 

221 

*■22 

Arakan 


46 

14-30 

Brahmaputra 

» - 

117 

10- 8 

Berar 

_ 

163 

8*41 

Pegu - 


156 

24-59 

Hill Tracts - 

- 

25 

11-32 





Ira wadi 


88'* 

33-G8 





Ajmer-Merwara 

200 

17*72 

Tenasserini - 


21 

19-41 

Coorg - 

- 

109 

2-9 f 

Ajmer 

- 

204 

17 55 









Merwara - 

- 

187 

18-30 

Port Blair - 

- 

- 

6*70 

Aden - 

- 

- 

26*44 


The first place is held by the Lower Division of Burma, where the rich 
rice-fields supply far more food than is required for the inhabitants, and 
where the cultivated area has very largely increased of late years. It is 
noteworthy that in this instance the lowest rates are found in company with 
the lowest density, owing to the relative scarcity of flat arable ground along 
the two coast strips. Madras, which comes next, though at a long interval, 
illustrates the general tendency of the lowest rate to be associated with the 
highest densities. Malabar and Tanjore, though increasing at more than the 
mean rate, show far less rapid growth than the thinly-peopled Agency tracts 
adjoining Orissa, or the tracts swept by the famine wave of 1876-77. The 
high general rate in the Bombay Presidency is seen to be diie to the replen- 
ishment of the Deccan and Karnatak after the same famine experience. 
The low rate in Gujarath is consistent with the relatively high density, 
and, as has been already mentioned, the Konkan, or south coast, gains by 
what Bombay Island loses, as the sex-proportions show that numbers of 
women who used to accompany their male relatives to the capital, now find 
it worth while to remain at home. The Panjab is the last Province, 
except Assam and Sindh, with a growth exceeding in rate the mean 
for British India, and, here again, special causes have contributed 
to temporarily stop the development of the eastern portion. Else- 
where, the rule as to the connection between increase and density 
holds good, for though the hill-tracts show a lower rate than the thickly- 
peopled Sub-Montane, the area of arable land, and the food supply 
generally, is but small in the former, so that the actual pressure is higher 
than that indicated by the number of persons per square mile. In the case 
0.9. 3 » 4 of 
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of Sindh, the increase depends a good deal on a succession of good inunda- 
tions, and this has not been •wanting in the period under review. The 
Central Provinces represent the mean rate of numerical advance in popula- 
tion. The extremes in this Province are found in the rich rice-growing 
plains of the east, and in the tract bordering on the uncertain rainfall of the 
Jamna valley to the north. A good deal of the increase in the Central hill- 
belt is probably attributable to the growth of confidence amongst the wild 
tribes, which led them to stand their ground at the census, instead of 
betaking themselves to their native forests to escape it. As regards Eastern 
India, the rate in Assam is fairly even throughout the Province, though in 
the central districts of Assam proper, a severe epidemic of a special cha- 
racter has proved very fatal during the decade. There has been some com- 
pensation in the considerable growth of the immigrant population, chiefly 
from Bengal and Oudh. 

Bengal presents considerable variations in rate. There is no doubt that 
the eastern section of this Province is the most progressive, and that the 
southern portion of Bihar, which exports a good deal of labour, is almost at 
a standstill. The northern division of the latter is better off, in spite of its 
higher densities, but parts of northern and western Bengal have become 
waterlogged, through the shifting of the course of the great rivers, with the 
result that their population has slightly declined, owing to fever and to 
general deterioration of the conditions of existence. Finally, in the North- 
West Provinces we have the nearest approach to the stationary stage 
yet found in India. The relatively sparsely-peopled hill tracts of the 
south have been unfortunate during the 10 years both in a deficient and an 
excessive rainfall ; the former leading, of course, to short crops, the latter to 
the rapid extension of a highly injurious kind of grass, which chokes the 
soil wherever it once gets a fair footing. As so often found elsewhere, the 
less civilised tracts in the hills show the greatest rate of increase, whilst the 
typical tracts of the combined Provinces are those of the centre, where with 
a very high density the rate of increase is remarkably low. This tract forms 
the labour market of Upper India, and from it is recruited a considerable 
proportion of the tea-coolies for Assam, and the few labourers who leave 
for the West Indies and Mauritius, besides a number engaged on public 
works or in domestic service in other parts of the country. The western, 
or lower Jamna division, owing to waterlogging of the soil, shows a 
decrease in population, as in the corresponding tracts in Bengal, but the im- 
provement of the drainage is under consideration, and will probably be 
followed by the resumption of cultivation to the same extent as before. 
There is little that need be said about the smaller provinces. In Ajmer the 
very large increase is attributable a good deal to the railway extension in 
the eponymous section of the charge, and to the better enumeration of the 
Mer tribe, in the other. _ Bexar has been gradually filling up from the neigh- 
bouring Maratha districts for some years, and as a good many temporary 
immigrants from the Deccan returned to their homes during the last 10 
years, a large increase was not to be expected. Coorg, where the immigrant 
element is in a high proportion in the population, enjoyed an unusually 
early coffee season in 1891, so that a number of the labourers from the 
coast districts and Mysore had left for home by the date of the census. The 
indigenous population, however, increased by 16J per cent, in the decade, 
and those speaking the Coorgi language, who are all permanent inhabitants 
of the Province, increased by more than 22 percent., so the decline shown in 
the return under review is merely accidental and insig nifi cant. 

It is difficult as well as inadvisable to generalise in connection with this 
subject, owing to the great variety of the conditions to be considered in 
Indian life. But so far as the period under review is in question, it is clear 
from the above sketch that, discounting exceptional circumstances such as 
recovery from previous famine, the great factor in the growth of the Indian 
population is the water supply, either direct from the clouds or from any 
perennial or fairly certain terrestrial source. Omitting Sindh and the 
Panjab, this is almost tantamount to saying that the more rapid growth of 
population has been co-extensive with the cultivation of rice as the mam 
staple. We may quote as instances, Lower Burma, Eastern Bengal, Assam, 
the lowlands of Madras, and the eastern tracts of the Central Provinces 

On 
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DISTRICT. 

Variation per Cent, 
between 

1871 and 1881. 

1881 and 1891. 

1. Abmadnagar 

- 

— 3*48 

+ 18*50 

3. Sholapur - 

- 

-• 19*02 

+ 28*67 

3. Bijapur - 

- 

— 21*77 

+ 27*03 

4. Dharwar - 

- 

- 10*78 

+ 17*65 

5. Belgaum - 

- 

— 8*56 

+ 17*02 

6. Satara 

- 

+ 0*02 

+ 15-40 

7. Bellary 

- 

— 20*34 

1 + 24*74 

8. Auautapur 

- 

— 19*07 

+ 17*20 

9. Nellore 

- 

— 11*37 

+ 19*96 

10. Kuruul 

- 

-- 25*S(i 

+ 20*52 

1 1. Cuddapah - 

1 

-- 17*03 

+ 13*47 

12. Salem 

1 

’! 

— 18*68 

+ 23*21 

13. Coimbatore 

- 5 

— 5*09 

| + 20*9 i 

. - 

... ! 

! 

1 


On the other hand, with an equally fine soil and industrious peasantry, the 
Upper Ganges and the Jamna Valley, where the rainfall is notoriously 
precarious, support a dense* but almost stationary population. In the 
centre and south-west of the Panjab, again, it is found, as in Sindh, that 
the extension of the canal system is invariably followed by rapid colonisa- 
tion of all the land within the influence of the 
distributaries. The exceptional cases excluded 
above are obviously those of the Deccan and 
tracts to the south of it, lying within what is 
now known as the Southern Famine zone. 
Here are found oscillations of the sort 
shown in the 13 districts mentioned in the 
margin, of which the first six are in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and the rest in Madras. The 
increase during the last decade in these cases 
is clearly recovery and not growth to any 
appreciable extent, except in the tracts affected 
by new railways or other special causes. 

Before dropping the census figures, there 
is one other use to be made of them, 
namely, to show the strength of the attrac- 
tion, such as it is, exercised on the population 
of the rural tracts by the vicinity of the 
town. 

It has been stated in a former chapter that less than one-tenth of the 
population resides within urban limits. In considering the increase of this 
class towns in both British and protected territory are taken together, and 
return their growth at 9 ‘40 per cent., a rate practically identical with that of 
the Provinces, and 1 A percent, below that of the country at large. But here 
again it must be borne in mind that inaccuracy on previous occasions was 
probably much rarer in towns than in rural circles, so that it is safe to 
conclude that there is but little difference in the rate of increase of the 
respective communities. 

Considering the loose definition of a town, it is as well in discussing these 

figures to discriminate between the places 
which are really centres of trade or manufac- 
ture, and those which are little more thaii 
overgrown villages. The marginal table gives 
the different groups, with their respective 
proportional increase. The total number of 
towns here dealt with is 1,933, instead of 
2,035, the full number, because the remaining 
102 were either not enumerated in 1881, or 
else have undergone such modifications of 
boundary that identical figures are not avail- 
able on both occasions. The greatest differ- 
ence is in the group of towns containing 
between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, which 
fall into the category of places that are often 
held to be towns on other grounds than the number of their inhabitants, and 
are therefore subj ect to the greatest numerical reinforcement from below. The 
table shows that there has been no regular scale of increase, except in so far 
as the three lower groups have been recruited to a less extent than the rest, 
and the sex-detail given in the census return shows that real immigration 
has taken place in the larger towns only, the smaller having grown up under 
circumstances of ordinary expansion little different from those prevailing in 
the surrounding country. Taking the items in detail, it will be found thkt 
the urban increase is only markedly above that of the rural tracts in the 
case of the modern towns, either commercial, or commercial and manufac- 
turing, or again, large military or railway centres, under one or other of 
which heads come the following examples : — 

1. Bomb»y- - + 6-28 5. Karachi - 

Si. Calcutta - * , + 8’25 <5. Cawnpore 

3. Madras - - + 16-50 : 7. Poona - 

4 . Rangoon - + 34-30 8. Meerut - 


Population of 
Town. 

Number 

of 

Towns. 

Increase 
per Cent, 

X.- - 100,000 and over 

28 

10*58 

II. — 75,000 - 

13 

6*54 

111.-50,000 - - 

34 

13*60 

IV. -35,000 . 

40 

9*48 

V.— 20,000 - - 

103 

11*58 

.VI.-IO.OOO - - 

391 1 

10*66 

VII. -5,000 - - 

833 

7*54 

VI 11.-3,000 

292 

1*54 

IX— Under 3,000 - 

199 

0*86 

Total - - - 

1.933 1 

9*40 


O.9. 


- + 43 01 

- + 24 - 0 1 

- f 2f38 

- + 19-91 

3 E 


9. 

1.0. 


Ratf-al Piridi ' 
Cooanada 1 * 


1 1 . Ajmer V 

12 . rinbli - 


4- 89*80 
1 + 33-22 
41-29 
43-40 

The 


+. 
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Movements and The capitals of States now merged into British districts, and those of 

condition op the orovincial Governors, whose dignity has long since 

People 

Town. 

Variation 
per cent. 

— 3-20 
+ 4*10 

— 0*56 

— T-14 
+ 11*06 
+ 10*20 
-f 4*40 
+ 5*28 

passed away, barely hold their own unless combined 
with a modern adjunct, such as a large new -can- 
tonment, as is the case with Lucknow and Agra ; or, 
unless they have entered into the modern spirit of 
manufacturing competition, as Delhi or Ahmedabad. 
On the other hand, where they have retained their 
position as the seat of a Chief ’s court, they con- 
tinue to flourish under a patronage of which the 
others have been bereft. Examples of this are found 
in the four cities mentioned in the second part of the 
' marginal table. 

Patna 

Dacca 

Surat 

Mirzapur 

Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Lucknow 

Agra 

Jaipur - 
Baroda - 
Gwalior - 
Haidrabart 

f + 11*45 
+ 9-30 

+ 18*10 
+ 10*92 



In connection with the question of how far the principal towns are 
recruited from outside, the following figures are interesting : — 



Per-centage born in the 
City. 

Per-centage of variation in 1891. 


1881. 

1 

1891. 

City-born. 

Total. 

Bombay - 

28‘41 

25*70 

— 4-17 

+ 6-28 

Calcutta 

27-42 

30-49 

+ 15-67 

+ 4*10 

Madras - 

72-63 

71-97 

+ 10-40 

+ 11-50 

Rangoon - 

36-41 

33-68 

+ 24*29 

+ 34-39 


Those for Calcutta are slightly inaccurate, owing to change of boundary 
in the case of the city proper, as distinguished from its suburbs — but the 
rest are fairly correct. Madras is dependent but slightly on immigrants, 
though the latter are increasing in proportion to the total population. In 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon, the city-born are in a small minority, and 
the tendency is to reduce them still further, except, perhaps, in Calcutta, 
where either the data are imperfect, or the practice of immigrants is to 
reside in the suburbs to a larger extent than usual. 

On the whole, the tendency of the rustic to seek his or her fortune in the 
city is decidedly weak, except in the case of the larger towns of modern 
development, in the middle-class sea-ports, and at the great railway centres. 
In all three of these classes the movement appears to be chiefly that of the 
trading community and the lower grades of general labourers, both of whom 
have profited more than the rest by the openings thus disclosed to them by 
foreign initiative, the advantages of which are secured to them by an impar- 
tial foreign Government, irrespective of the race and caste distinctions by 
which their enterprise was fettered under an Oriental regime. 

Cause of variation. Such has been the variation in the population, in point of numbers, during 
of the population the ten years under review, and before discussing what may have been the 
changes in their material circumstances, with which this subject closes, it is 
as well to give a passing glance at the conditions by which, in a general way, 
that variation is determined. It is almost impossible, in fact, to appreciate 
the former without some acquaintance with the latter, as in India both the 
stimulus to the growth of the population and the influences that counteract 
it are operative with abnormal and almost rhythmic activity. For instance, 
take the extraordinary high birth-rate, amounting to between 44 and 50 per 
mille. _ This is attributable to the encouragement given to marriage, first, by 
the religious idea that a son is necessary to the spiritual welfare of the 
deceased, and still more, by the fact that in a society organised as is that of 
the masses of India, a wife, so far from being an additional burden on the 
resources of the household, directly or indirectly adds to them. As a set- 
off against the high rate of reproduction that results from such a prevalence 
of the married state, we find, first, a prejudice against widcw marriage, and 
1 then 
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then, remarkable mortality amongst the newly-born, with a tendency on the Movements ano 
part of the mothers either to succumb in early child-becl or to drop off people ° S ° P THE 
from physical exhaustion before reaching what in Europe is considered to be 
middle age. Then, again, though early marriage is not chargeable with the 
superabundance of births in India, it is, no doubt, responsible to some 
extent for the relatively low vitality of those who survive in fan cy. It thus 
happens that a generation in India is a far shorter period than in the tem- 
perate zone, and the population is always a younger one, quite apart from 
any other cause than these social arrangements and their immediate con- 
sequences. The mortality is raised, as was shown in the preceding chapter, 
by diseases which are endemic where such extremes of heat and moisture 
are found as are frequent and widely prevalent in India, as well as by out- 
breaks like those of cholera, small-pox, and special forms* of fever, as in 
Assam, Bardwan, and Amritsar. Finally, there has hitherto been the 
periodical and violent check to population consequent on wide-spread and 
long-enduring failure of rain. In this last we have another example of the 
rhythmic course of Indian conditions. Geographic circumstances favoured 
agriculture and pasture as the means of subsistence of nearly the whole 
community, and were adverse to commerce. Social rules supervened which 
intensified the segregation of India from foreign intercourse, so that the 
demands upon the soil were directly in accordance with the growth of the 
population, and cultivation engaged the whole attention of the masses. 

Resort, therefore, to the less favoured parts of the country became in- 
evitable at an earlier period in its history than usual, and, as has been 
already mentioned, there is no country where the conditions of agriculture 
vary more than in India. What have been termed the zones of uncertain rain- 
fall are extensive, and where the whole community practically depends on the 
harvest for its food supply, the proportion that is seriously affected by varia- 
tions in the latter must be abnormally high. It is true that there is no record 
of a famine or general failure of crops simultaneously throughout the whole 
of India, but until a period almost within the experience of the present 
generation, the means of communication were so imperfect that the bumper 
crop of one tract had to rot on the ground whilst famine prices were ranging 
for months at the other side of the country. The population, therefore, 
which had spread over the tracts most liable to short rainfall, was periodi- 
cally decimated, or reduced in even a higher proportion. A few favourable 
seasons suffice, as proved by the case of the Deccan, quoted above, to re- 
peoplo such tracts until the next catastrophe. In the more favoured parts 
of the country, given peace and a reasonably efficient Government, the 
population seems to have been limited simply by the ordinary process of 
death, somewhat hastened by defective sanitation and primitive medicine. 

Of what can be done by these people in a new country let the statistics of 
Lower Burma for the last ten years bear witness, for there, not more than 
2 or 3 per cent, of the 24 representing the total increase can be credited to 
immigration, or, indeed, to other causes than local reproduction. 

So far as India is concerned, then, the population question may be thus 
summarised. There is an abnormally high birth-rate, not due to the youth of 
the married couples, or to their fertility, so much as to the great prevalence 
of marriage. The results of this continuous stream of infant life are partially 
counteracted by a high infant mortality, and by the number of deaths of imma- 
ture mothers, of women approaching middle age, and by a general low vitality 
amongst those born of immature parents. The number of possible births 
is also restrained by the somewhat pronounced abstention from marrying 
widows of reproductive age, and also, in the regions most subject to short 
harvests, by the tendency of scarcity to reduce prolificity. The death-rate, 
like that of birth, is very high, not only amongst infants, but throughout 
life ; owing partly to the liability to epidemic disease, partly to climatic 
disadvantages, and partly again, to neglect of sanitary observances. More- 
over, owing to the enormous preponderance of agriculture as a means of 
livelihood, the fringe of population abnormally sensitive to inferior seasons, 
is a wide one, and succumbs in a time of scarcity to maladies which in 
ordinary circumstances it shakes off. Finally, famine, which periodically 
recurs in India, has in the past repeatedly swept away all but the fittest 
from large tracts of country at a time. 

0.9. 3 E 2 We 
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Movements and We now come to the influences at work which are likely to modify and 

Condition op the 0 f the above conditions : — As regards the prevalence of marriage, there is 

" i40PLE ' no evidence of any change at present, whilst the prohibition of widow- 

marriage, which is considered a mark of superior rank, is spreading* in 
proportion as increased wealth enables a family to put forward its claims 
to a rise in social position. The great increase in the number of 
dispensaries in small towns, and the extension of sound medical instruction 
in the principal colleges, seems calculated to check the death-rate amongst 
infants as amongst adults ; and the lot of the women is likely to be lightened 
as the movement spreads for the provision of medical advisers of their own 
sex. Of the more serious epidemics, cholera cannot be said to show 
diminution, though its outbreaks are more restricted than before to local 
bounds. Small-pox, in the same way, is never entirely absent, but its 
ravages have been mitigated to a remarkable degree by vaccination and 
hospital treatment. In the case of other diseases due credit must be given 
to the spread of medical institutions above mentioned, and to the common 
sense of the people whose prejudice against foreign practice and unknown 
drugs has largely worn off. Then, as to the very important question of 
local sanitation and its effect upon the death-rate. Unfortunately, in the 
present stage of the registration of vital statistics it is only in the larger 
towns that this can be even approximately gauged, and the whole urban 
population is no more than a tenth of the whole. In the country, the 
attempt at reform has had to be made slowly and tentatively. A beginning 
has been made on the water supply, which is often justly accused of being 
the source of most of what may be called the ordinary ill-health of the 
place ; but the system is still almost in infancy. Finally, the influence of 
famine has to be considered. Since 1876-77 great advances have been 
made in the direction of mitigating it by various means. First of all, the 
tracts most liable to failure of rainfall have been connected by rail with the 
more productive parts of India, and feeder roads have been constructed 
from the principal stations to local markets. Thus one part of the country 
can now feed its less fortunate neighbour, and, as experience has already 
shown, the prices of food grain are thereby kept more or less on a level. 
Then, the system of famine administration has been completely revised. 
The Government of India, recognising the probability of the periodical 
recurrence of these hard times, has required of every Local Government 
and administration where famine has at any time occurred, the preparation 
of what is termed a famine code, regulating the State action in connection 
with the relief of distress. To this is added information regarding the 
tracts and classes of the population that are most liable to be affected ; 
whilst surveys have been made and estimates are in readiness, of works of 
permanent public utility on to which varying amounts of unskilled labour 
can be at once drafted. Elsewhere in the code rules are laid down 
regarding the relief of those unable to work and the formation and 
regulation, medical and sanitary, of famine camps. The suspension of land 
revenue collections and the advance of cash for the purpose of sinking 
wells or otherwise protecting an estate are matters closely connected with 
this subject ; but they concern a class of the population considerably above 
that on which the pinch of famine is earliest and most severe. Under the 
operation of the above scheme, it is obvious, as was proved in 1891-92, 
when the scarcity in South India was localised and hardly amounted to 
famine, that the loss of life will be in great measure prevented, or, at all 
events* largely diminished ; whilst the secondary effect of famine, that is, a 
check; on the birth-rate during the succeeding year or two, will take its 
course. ; 

So far, the variation in the population has been dealt with simply on the 
basis of the relation between births and deaths ; that is, the natural increase 
arising from the excess of the former over the latter. With the exception 
of a very slowly increasing tendency to avoid making full use of a section of 
the. reproductive part of the community, and the casual deterioration for a 
while by a period of inferior nutrition of the reproductive powers, the 
general bias is plainly in favour of an increase in the number of births, with 
arelative decrease in that of deaths, or, in other words, a rise in the rate 
ot net increase. It is beyond the scope of this work to venture upon 

prediction 
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prediction, but it is not out of place to call to mind the fact that, circum- 
stances progressing as they are doing, and without any unexpected and 
startling innovation, it would be contrary to experience if the above result 
actually took place. As a country fills up with inhabitants, the rate of 
their increase tends to fall, and, except in Burma and a few tracts in the 
north and west of India, there is no considerable expanse of virgin land 
available for the coming generations, so the opportunities for dispersion, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, are limited. In the other sense, that is, for 
functional dispersion, or the multiplication of means of subsistence, the 
prospect is more clear, and, as has been shown in the chapter on agriculture, 
there is room for improvement in methods of cultivation which would 
materially increase the supporting power of the soil. On the whole, there- 
fore, even supposing the rate of increase that prevailed between 1881 and 
1891 to be maintained till 1901, there seems no reason to suppose that, save 
in isolated cases of admitted congestion, the addition of the 21-^ millions will 
prove a burden which the provinces will have any difficulty in bearing. 

The subject of actual migration, as distinguished from mere expansion 
over contiguous or adjacent territory, has been reserved for separate com- 
ment. From what follows it will be seen that the movement in this direc- 
tion, beneficial as it is to certain parts of the country, cannot at present be 
reckoned as a factor in the variation of the population at large. 

MIGRATION. 

A change of domicile, either permanent or for a lengthened term of years, 
is not a mode of relief that generally commends itself to an agricultural 
community, more particularly where the practice of independently culti- 
vating small holdings for the family support is so widely spread as it is in 
India. But there are indications that in the present day the Indian 
peasantry is not wholly negligent of the spirit of enterprise which persuades 
the more adventurous that the road to maintenance and possibly to 
fortune extends beyond the limits of the half-dozen nearest villages. In 
respect to foreign emigration the tendency is, no doubt, still weak ; it is, 
nevertheless, fairly regular, and is not unlikely, under the careful super- 
vision now bestowed upon it by the State, to permeate beyond the com- 
paratively narrow range of class and locality to which it has been hitherto 
restricted. The internal movement of the population has become within 
the last decade decidedly more brisk, owing chiefly to the extension of 
facilities of travel. The labouring class, that has been hitherto disposed to 
confine its outlook to the harvest of the immediate neighbourhood, is now 
able to transfer portions of its number cheaply and expeditiously to 
distant parts of the country where field operations are later than elsewhere, 
or to centres of non-agricultural employment, where work can be always 
obtained to fill the gap betw een one harvest and another, if the applicant be 
a landholder, or permanently, in other circumstances. Then, again, the field 
of employment is widened by the great improvement that has taken place in 
the coasting traffic of late years, placing Ceylon, Burma, and even the Straits 
Settlements, within the reach of the labourer of Madras and Bengal. 

In considering the movements of this description it is necessary to dis- 
criminate between the various classes of migration. First, there is the 
statutory or regulated emigration, conducted under State control ; and this, 
in its turn, has to be subdivided into the colonial, or transoceanic, and the 
transfer of labour to special tracts of India itself, such as the tea estates of 
Assam. Then comes the free emigration, which consists mainly of the 
passenger traffic between India and Burma, Ceylon, and, as just mentioned, 
the Straits Settlements with the local States in political connection with 
them. Lastly, there is the internal and seasonal movement, either with 
reference to the rice and wheat harvests, or fluctuating with the demand 
for labour in the docks and factories in the chief seaports. The advance of 
the community on the waste arable area is not so much migration as the 
expansion of the surrounding population, and has been discussed accord- 
ingly, in connection with other branches of the administration. The rest 
will be considered here in the above order. 
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COLONIAL 

Migration. 

Act XXL of 1883. 


Colonial Migration. 


The protection that the State is enabled, by international understanding, 
to extend to its subjects beyond its own territorial limits is especially 
required in the case of a community illiterate, ignorant, docile, and uninitia- 
tive to the extent to which the Indian labourer is endowed with those 
qualities. This has been fully recognised by the Government of India in 
the provisions of Act XXI. of 1883, which now contains the law on the 
subject, and in the control over foreign emigration exercised on the authority 
of that enactment. In the first place, the emigration of Indian labourers 
under contract is prohibited to any foreign country beyond the sea in which 
such provisions as the Governor General in Council may think sufficient 
have not been made by law or ordinance for their due protection during 
their residence there ; and if those jrro visions are found to be neglected or 
contravened in practice, after emigration has been sanctioned, the prohibi- 
tion can be at once reimposed. It is provided, too, that the same course 
may be taken in case of the outbreak of any dangerous epidemic disease, or 
when the mortality among emigrants is found to be excessive. The next 
step is the appointment of an Agent for the country in question, residing in 
India, and responsible for the due observance of the provisions of the law in 
respect to all persons recruited or despatched through him to the Colony. 
All such Agents act under the general supervision of the official Protector of 
Emigrants, who is entrusted with the whole working of the Act. As the 
emigrants have to be recruited from various parts of the country at a con- 
siderable distance from the port of embarkation, recruiters are nominated 
by the Agent and licensed by the Protector. Minute provision is made 
regarding the conduct and procedure of these subordinates, who are liable 
to prosecution and withdrawal of license in cases of violation of their in- 
structions. Every precaution is taken, under the Act in question, to let the 
intending emigrants know the exact terms on which their labour is being 
engaged, and to secure good treatment for them during the inteiwal between 
registration and embarkation. The latter only takes place at Calcutta and 
Madras, or the French ports adjacent to Madras. It is legally permissible 
at Bombay, but for many years past no emigration has been undertaken 
from Western India. A further examination of the persons brought down 
by the recruiters is then made by the medical Inspector, who is also charged 
with the inspection of the depot where they are lodged pending departure from 
India. Only such persons as are certified to be physically fit to undertake 
the voyage are allowed to embark. The vessels chartered for the convey- 
ance of emigrants are also subject to inspection, and have to be specially 
licensed for the purpose by the Local Government, under due conditions 
regarding space, sanitation, and the supply of food and water. Many other 
details in connection with the arrangements, such as the seasons during 
which emigration is permissible to the respective Colonies, and the relative 
number of women prescribed and children and other dependents allowed, 
are dealt with either in the Act or in the rules published under it. The 
terms on which emigrants are allowed to be enlisted in India are settled 
beforehand, as observed above, by convention with the Colonies concerned, 
and vary considerably in detail. Whilst, on the whole, the rights and obli- 
gations of the emigrants are equitably provided for, there are certain ques- 
tions which from time to time give rise to considerable difficulties. Amongst 
these may be mentioned such matters as marriage during the term of agree- 
ment, permanent settlement in the Colony, re-enlistment on expiration of. the 
original term, succession, and the disposal of the estates and property of 
those emigrants who die on the voyage or during residence abroad. Most of 
these have been discussed and settled on their merits as they arose, and, 
generally speaking, it is only with regard to the last that trouble is now 
experienced. This is due partly to the discrepancy of the law on the sub- 
ject, partly to the intricacy of custom as to succession amongst Hindus, and 
partly, again, to the incompleteness of the information registered by the 
emigrant as to his family and domicile, or native place. ’ The countries 

scheduled 
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scheduled in the Act as allowed to draw upon India for their labour supply 
are the British Colonies of Mauritius, Natal, Demerara, and Fiji, with the 
West India Islands of Jamaica, Trinidad, Santa Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Nevis, and St. Kitts ; the Netherlands Colony of Dutch Guiana, and the 
Danish Colony of St. Croix, the last of which does not seem to indent for 
emigrants to any appreciable extent. The French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne are also duly scheduled, but, owing 
to the inadequate measures taken there for the protection of Indian emi- 
grants, the Government of India felt themselves compelled to prohibit any 
further recruitment to Reunion from November 1882, and to the rest from 
November 1888. Correspondence regarding the removal of the embargo 
has since passed, and during 1 893 an officer was specially deputed by the 
Government of India to visit Reunion, where the conditions were worst, and 
investigate the state of affairs, but up to the time of that visit nothing had 
transpired that could reasonably induce that Government to modify their 
view that the rules in force regarding emigrants are not such as justify Her 
Majesty’s Government in subjecting to them those under British 
protection. 

The Colonial Emigration Returns are summarised in the statement given 
below, and from the latter it may be seen that, whatever the benefits that 
may be derived from the movement by the Colonies, the relief hereby 
afforded to the population of India is scarcely significant : — 


COLONIAL EMIGRATION. 


YEAR. 

Total Emigrants. 

Mauritius. 

1 

Natal. 

Demerara. 

British 

West 

Indies 

(Cal- 

cutta). 

Fiji 

(Cal- 

cutta) 

French 

COLONIES. 


Total. 

From 

Cal- 

cutta. 

From 

Madras. 

0 g eg 
* 

Cal- 

cutta. 

Madras. 

Cal- 

cutta. 

Madras 

1 

Cal- 

cutta. 

Ma- 

dras. 

Cal- 

cutta. 

Kari- 

kal. 

Gui- 
ana 
(Cal- 
cutta ) 

1882-83*' - 


- 

13,504 

9,576 

1,349 

2,579 

994 

580 

878 

769 

2,984 

_ 

2,361 

922 

986 

2,579 

451 

1883-84 - 



17,936 

13,808 

2,625 

1,503 

2,534 

1,773 

1,923 

852 

2,731 

- 

2,661 

1,514 

965 

1,503 

1,480 

1884-85 - 



22,384 

17,548 

4,836 


2,016 

2,093 

1,282 

2,266 

5,827 

477 

3,933 

2,316 

495 

- 

1,679 

1885* - 



6,967 

0,884 

1,083 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3,688 

1,083 

1,656 

540 

- 

- 

- 

1886 



7,666 

6,423 

1,243 


- 

747 

- 

49C 

2,857 

- 

2,201 

1,012 

- 

- 

353 

1887 



6,689 

5,966 

923 

- 

- 

265 

- 

658 

3,836 

- 

2,130 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J888f - 


- 

9,624 

7,121 

2,127 

376 

- 

714 

- 

1,413 

3,572 

- 

2,270 

537 

220 

376 

513 

1889 


- 

15,706 

10,947 

4,759 

- 

3,000 

2,544 

693 

2,215 

3,426 

- 

2,897 

675 

- 

: - 

1,256 

1890 


- 

18,298 

13,061 

5,237 

- 

1,110 

1,929 

1,432 

3,308 

4,673 

- 

3,435 

1,155 

- 

- 

1,256 

1891 


- 

17,185 

16,668 

1,517 


654 

335 

1,579 

1,182 

5,776 

- ! 

5,988 

1,055 

- 

- 

616 

Total 


- 

186,159 

106,002 

35,699 

4,458 

9,308 

L0,980 

7,787 

13,159 

39,370 

1,560 

29,532 

9,726 

2,675 

4,458 

7,604 


a Emigration, to Reunion was prohibited in November 1882, and to the French West Indies, in November 1888. 

f In 1885 the calendar year was substituted for the official, in order to agree with the colonial system of return, so that for that 
year only nine mouths (1st April to 31st-l)ecembcr) accounted for are here entered. 


From the Census Returns of the chief Colonies to which emigrants from 
India resort, it appears that there were in 1891 about 551,000 natives of 
India, or persons of Indian blood, resident in those Colonies. The details 
are shown on page 409. 

Of the emigrants to French Colonies, 2,675 embarked at Calcutta, and the 
remainder from Karikal or Pondicherry, but, with the exception of a few to 
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Guadeloupe in the early part of 1888 , there have been no transactions since 
1883-84 and 1884 - 85 , respectively, for the reason given above. Emigrants 
for Mauritius are recruited in nearly equal numbers from Madras and 
Bengal. Natal seems to prefer Madras, and for four years no emigrants 
were recruited through the other port at all, whilst in Madras there was 
but one year’s intermission of the transactions. On the other hand, 
Demerara draws its supply almost entirely through Calcutta, and only 
applied on two occasions to the southern Presidency. In nearly every 
Colony the demand for labour depends very much on the sugar market. In 
X 884-85 the prospects of that product began to darken, and towards the 
close of the season indents for labour virtually ceased, except from Demerara 
and Trinidad, which have always been steady in their custom. Next year, 
representative institutions were introduced into Jamaica, and their establish- 
ment signalised by the prohibition of the importation of foreign labour. This 
embargo was removed, however, in 1890 , since when the supply has been 
more than double that sent in the early parts of the decade. The sugar 
industry revived a few years ago, and indents for the Colonies that chiefly 
depend on that product for their prosperity have been on the increase. 
But, on the whole, balancing one labour market against another, the demand 
shows no regular or steady upward tendency, and the variations of the 
harvest, which influence very considerably the movement of the population 
within India and to the adjacent countries, where labour is in demand, do 
not seem to materially affect the emigration to longer distances. The Colony 
of Fiji entered the field in 1878 , and since 1882 has been indenting annually, 
with but one year’s intermission. It is supplied entirely through the 
Calcutta agencies, and though on one occasion an indent was received in 
Madras, the supply was not forwarded, and the attempt has not been 
renewed. Natal was earlier than Fiji in first applying to India for labour, 
but between 1860 and 1875 very few emigrants went there. Then Calcutta 
supplied a fair number, varying between 400 and 6,000 per annum, until 
1881 , when an agency was opened in Madras, which, from 1886 downwards, 
has taken the lead. Last year, however, Calcutta recovered its position. 
From' the Madras returns, moreover, it seems that for several years, up to 
1888 in fact, the chances of saving in this Colony were but small, and many 
emigrants returned in a state pecuniarily no better than when they expatri- 
ated themselves. Of late there has been considerable improvement in this 
respect. As regards the comparatively steady emigration to Demerara 
and Trinidad, it must be remembered that the stream from India 
began to flow nearly 50 years ago, so that oven a slowly assimilative 
population has had time to appreciate the advantages of a spell of 
work in a country which has been visited by members of their com- 
munity for nearly a couple of generations. Jamaica, which began its 
indents at the same time as Trinidad, has never taken so large or 
regular a supply. It is worth note, too, that, out of 45,100 emigrants 
who returned from the Colonies in the decade, no less than 7 , 300 , after a 
certain time in their native land, re-enlisted for a further term, though not 
necessarily in the same Colony, for experience leads to discrimination. 
Throughout the recruiting ground that finds its outlet in Calcutta, all 
Colonies except Burma, Ceylon, or the Straits Settlements, are known 
collectively as “ the islands,” and the person emigrating for the first time, 
whether he goes alone or in company with others of his acquaintance, does 
not think of inquiring further into nomenclature. But, once he has worked 
out his term, he is guided by his own experience or by the results of 
comparing notes with his fellows, so that he forms his own opinion as to 
whether he will return to tne Colony he knows or attempt fresh ground. 
The returns indicate that there is a decided preference for Demerara and 
Trinidad over others that have been tried. 

The latest Census and other Returns from the Colonies in question show 
an Indian population, including the persons of Indian parentage born in 
the Colony, of 551 , 800 , of whom 495,500 were located in British possessions, 
and the rest in Surinam and French possessions. Amongst the former, 
the chief contributories are Mauritius ( 256 , 000 ), British Guiana ( 105 , 400 ), 
Trinidad ( 70 , 200 ), and Natal ( 41 , 100 ). 
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Ixiji an Population. 


Colony. 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 

Born in India. 

Natal -------- 

25,686 

15,456 

41,142 

29,868 

Grenada -------- 

1,222 

896 

2,118 

7 

Leeward Islands 

67 

3 

70 

70 

St . Lucia -------- 

1,567 

056 

2,523 

1 1,952 

St. Vincent - 

209 

123 

332 

332 

Trinidad - -- -- -- - 

42,905 

27,313 

70,218 

45,577 

British Guiana ------- 

64,703 

40,760 

105,463 

73,031 

Jamaica -------- 

5,774 

4,342 

10,110 

5,193 

Mauritius -------- 

147,595 

108,421 

256,016 

99,425 

Rodriguez , tyc. - - 

43 1 

14 

57 

57 

Fiji 

4,998 

2,470 

7,468 

No return. 

Total - - - 

294,760 

200,754 

495,523 


Reunion -------- 

- 

- 

22,069 


Martinique ------ 

- 

- 

7,783 


Guadeloupe ------- 

- 

- 

16,359 


Surinam -------- 

- 

- 

10,064 





551,798 



In connection with the recruiting field, it has been stated above that 
nearly all the emigrants for transoceanic destinations come from certain 
restricted tracts, and are by no means collected from India as a whole. The 
emigrants that embark from. Madras, for instance, are almost all natives of 
that Presidency or its immediate neighbourhood. In the case of Calcutta 
the choice is from a more distant field, since foreign migration, especially 
by sea, has no charms for the denizen of the coast and delta, so that the 
supply has to be drawn from the inland tracts of South Bihar and the south- 
eastern districts of the North West Provinces and Oudh. Bihar, Gaya, 
and Shahabad, and further west, Basti, Faizabad, Balia, Ghazipur, Jaunpur, 

and Azamgarh, are names that occur over and 

| Cnl01 m 2 - 3 i! er '‘ intK ' over a g a i n in the returns as the most fruitful of 

1 " — the recruiting grounds for the Colonies. The 

ocuSk inhabitant of Bengal, when he has to move at 

all, prefers the tea-gardens of Assam and the 

o«9 Tarai, or sub-Himalayan tract. It is true that 

0-37 in, the tables of origin the district in which 

°' 56 Calcutta stands is credited with a good number 

010 of the emigrants, but this is explained by the 

1 333 fact that persons wishing to be engaged on tea- 

37 . s9 gardens come down to the capital, and if they 

M . M fail to be selected for the destination of their 

(m choice, are often snapped up for the Colonies. 

1 . n To remedy this practice, the number of recruiters 

0 . M licensed for Oudh and Bihar was recently con- 

23 . g0 siderably augmented, with the result that the 

emigrants enlisted in and round Calcutta nearly 

100 00 disappeared from the roll in 1891, in favour of 

men brought straight from the country. 

o.q. 3 F In 


Province, &c. 

Number. 

East Bengal - 

128 

West Bengal - 

1,806 

Central Bengal - 

707 

Orissa - - - i 

136 

Bihar - - - 

26,331 

j North-West Pro- 
vinces 

61,179 

\oudh - - - 

19,423 

Central India, &c. - 

1 1,280 

Panjab - 

1,608 

Nipal, <fce. - - 

1,138 

Madras - 

32,406 

Total in 10 ) 
Years - ) 

136,169 


Colonial 

Migration. 


Becruiting Fields- 
Bengal. 
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Colonial 

Migration. 

Madras. 


Savings of 
Emigrants. 


In the Madras Presidency the labour supply is demarcated in very 
much the same way. The recruits for distant colonies are chiefly from 
the coast districts round the capital, and directly to the south of it. Tan- 
jore supplies the Straits Settlements, and has recently entered the market 
for Burma, which formerly trusted entirely to the northern coast. The 
extreme south directs its attention to Ceylon. In ordinary years there seems 
to be less tendency to emigrate amongst the Deccan population of this 
Province than amongst the Tamil inhabitants. 

In conclu ding these remarks on emigration to the colonies, it is of interest 
to add a statement showing the amount of savings declared by those who 
embark on their return to India. It is highly probable that the information 
is not altogether complete, but it serves to indicate the relative position of 
the colonies mentioned, and the general nature of the results of the 
movement. It must not be forgotten that in several colonies there are 
considerable inducements to an Indian peasant to settle down on plots 
of land assigned to him by the local authorities, and on these he labours for 
his own profit on the expiration of the term of service for which he was 
engaged. In Oudh and the North-West Provinces, for instance, where 
caste-purity is much regarded, a returned emigrant is at some disadvantage 
amongst his fellows. Amongst the emigrants from this part of the country 
there appear in the roll many of the Brahman caste, which in the tracts just 
mentioned is largely engaged in cultivation, and these men, in many instances, 
contract marriages during their residence abroad which would prohibit 
their reception into their own community if they returned to their native 
village, so they choose the comfort of domesticity in perpetual exile. 
In the portion of this return which relates to Madras, it may be noted 

that whilst the average savings 
Returned Emigrants and their Declared Savings returned by the Mauritian emi- 

between 1882 and 1891. grants were more than double 

during the first five years of the 
decade what they were in the last 
five, the reverse is the case, to an 
exaggerated degree, as regards 
Natal ; for the results for the first 
period amount to an average of 
less than Rs. 18 per head, whilst 
the last five years yield a mean of 
Rs. 183. The emigrants from Cal- 
cutta to the same colonies fare 
differently. Those who come back 
from Natal saved more in the first 
period than in the last, and though 
the figures for Mauritius vary in 
the same direction as in the other 
Presidency, they are by no means 
so low in their incidence. In 
nearly every case the last five 
years show relatively smaller sav- 
ings ; but it is not safe, considering 
the uncertain scope of the return 
and the possible extension of the practice of stopping on beyond the term of 
labour, as free settlers, to assume from these figures that emigration 
has really become less remunerative throughout the whole field open 
to it. 


Colon 3 r . 

Numbers 

Declared 
Savings in 

Average Savings 
per Head. 


Returned. 

Rupees. 

1882-86. 

1887-91. 



Us. 

Rs. 

12 5. 

Dcmerara - 

16,507 

2,898,386 

224 

140 

Trinidad. 

4,720 

1,231,396 

299 

238 

Dutch-Gruiana 

2,807 

441,833 

176 

144 

Jamaica - 

2,774 

429,186 

161 

149 

Sta. Lucia and St. 





Vincent • 

1,654 

115,470 

66 

107 

Fiji 

913 

109,617 

135 

120 

Mauritius (Calcutta) - 

9,048 

728,313 

98 

41 

„ (Madras) 

6,418 

288,738 

58 

27 

Natal (Calcutta) - 

3,272 

346,647 

146 

90 

„ (Madras) 

2,991 

489,720 

18 

183 

Martinique (Calcutta) - 

144 

6,148 

50 

30 

Guadeloupe (Calcutta) - 

3,233 

244,422 

39 

132 

Reunion- 

338 

5,080 

33 

9 


Migration to 
Burma, Ceylon, 
and the Straits. 

Ceylon. 


Migration to Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits. 

The movement between India and Ceylon is confined to the two districts 
of Madura and Tinnevelli in the Madras Presidency, and, since the steamer 
service has been improved, to a few people from the Tanjore district. It is 
influenced by three main factors. First, the prospects in the native country 
qf the migrants, for a bad harvest induces many to leave for the season who 

would 
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would otherwise be content to stop at home. Secondly, the prospects in 
Ceylon, where the tea, coffee, and cinchona estates absorb most of the 
labour that lands on the island itself ; and lastly, the extent of the pearl and 
conch fisheries of Manaar, in the narrows between the mainland and the 
north-east coast of the island. As a rule, the traffic is through the ports of 
Tuticorin, Tondi, Pamben, and Colombo. By far the greater number of 
the emigrants return after the season of out-door work is closed. In the 
ten years under review, out of 580,709 that were registered as having left 
the Presidency for Ceylon, only 46,738 are not found on the list of the 
returned. From the annual statements of movement in and out of the 
Presidency which are published by the Madras Government, the Ceylon 5 
migration accounts for 56 per cent, of the emigrants and nearly 64 per cent, 
of the persons returning from a temporary exile. 

Labour for the Straits Settlements, also, is mainly recruited in the same 
Province. Up to 1884, it was controlled by special legislation, but the Act 
affecting it was repealed in that year, in favour of free traffic with the 
alternative of contract entered into before leaving India, a process which 
entitles the labourer so engaged to protection during his residence abroad. 
Free labour, also, is under supervision, and inspection of the vessels that 
are employed in its transport, and the passengers on board them is provided 
for by an Ordinance of the Straits Administration. The traffic is centred in 
Negapatam, though a few passengers still go occasionally through the 
French ports. It has not been considered desirable to extend the move- 
ment at present to the Dutch colonies, or to the parts of Borneo that have 
applied for the privilege. The returns show a rise in the number of 
emigrants from 1,759 in the first year of the decade, when the controlling 
Act was still in force, to 30,502 in 1891, the last year under review. In 
1884-85 the number rose from 1,808 to 14,395, and has approached an 
average of 19,000 since that year. The returned emigrants, too, have 
largely increased, owing to improved means of transport, and range about 
an average of 15,000 per annum. There are barely as many persons 
remaining abroad, according to the return, as there are in Ceylon, but 
owing to the change in system in 1885, probably a considerable number of 
free passengers were not registered on their return during part of that year. 
The whole number on the list is 164,346, or 16 per cent, of the emigrants 
from the Madras Presidency. They come almost exclusively from the dis- 
trict of Tanjore, and, in small numbers, from its neighbours to the north. 

Burma has been for many years a good field for emigrants from India. 
For the most part they come for the rice harvest, and the subsequent 
operations connected with that product, and though many, especially from 
Madras, now settle for some years in the country, the majority depart 
homewards as soon as the immediate need of their services is over for the 
season. Labour to Burma is not under regulation, and is in part encouraged 
by assisted passages or subsidies paid to the leading vessel owners, and 
the custom once established, the movement seems to have advanced, 

as will be seen from the marginal table. The 
return is admittedly imperfect, owing to the 
difficulty of registering the whole of the passen- 
gers that crowd in during the winter months, 
and to the practice of marching by land from 
the eastern frontier districts of Bengal. Still, 
so far as the progress of the movement is in 
question, the statement serves its purpose. It 
may be noted that in the first five years of the 
decade, 67 per cent, of the immigrants returned 
to their country, whilst in the last period the 
proportion rose to 71. Some of the balance 
settled, no doubt, in the larger seaports, such 
as Rangoon and Mauimain, where work is to 
be had all the year round ; but the mortality 
amongst those who merely come for the season, 
and herd together in cheap and crowded lodg- 
ing-houses, is stated to be considerably above 
the average of the rest of the inhabitants of the town. According to the 
Madras returns, compared with those given in the above table, which are 
o.q. 3F2 taken 


Year, 


Burma. 


Entered. 

. 

Left. 

1882-83 - 


72,294 

36,940 

1883-84 - - 


83,045 

45,088 

1884-85 - 

_ 

58,000 

45,000 

1885-86 * 


58,095 

50,624 

1888-87 • 


78,091 

55,408 

1887-88 - 

- ! 

90,362 

53,951 

1888-88 - - 


87,506 

63,535 

1889-00 * - 


86,809 

65,055 

1890-01 - - 


127,915 

93,521 

1891-92 - * 


139,697 

100,818 

Total 


! 878,214 

608,940 


Migration to 
Burma, Ceylon, 
and the Straits. 
Ceylon. 


Straits Settlements. 


Burma. 
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AT ro RATION TO 
B item a, Ceylon, 
and the Strait, 3. 

Burma. 


Regulated 
Emigration to 
Assam. 


taken from the Burma reports, the former Presidency only supplies about 
28 per cent, of the immigrants, and 26 of the natives of India who return 
to their country every year. But it is probable that the proportion is a 
little higher than this. The movement for many years was restricted 
entirely to the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts of the Presidency and 
to the port of Cocanada, formerly known as the Kalinga tract, from which 
the labourers landing in Burma are collectively called Kling, whether they 
hail from that part of the country or from the crowded district of Tanjore, 
which entered the market in 1 886. The rest of the immigrants are from Bengal, 
either through Calcutta or Chittagong. The acquisition of Upper Burma 
widened the field of employment, not only by the work to be got in that 
territory itself, but indirectly by leaving for the Indian immigrant a good 
deal in the lower division of that Province which had been done by settlers 
from the kingdom of Ava who had temporai'ily left their native country, 
but who returned to it permanently when it was united with their chosen 
place of exile. Like the movement to Ceylon, that to the Burma ports 
values greatly with the season in Madras and the prospect of finding work 
nearer home. For example, the inception of an extensive irrigation project 
and of the East Coast Railway during the decade, is said to have had a 
decidedly lowering effect on the number of passengers from that coast for 
more than one season. On the other hand, the partial failure of crops in 
Ganjam and the neighbourhood in 1888-89, acted as a stimulant. In con- 
nection with this subject the census returns are not conclusive, as on the 
fact of whether the rice harvest in Burma is an early or a late one depended 
the registration of the temporary immigrants before their return to India. 
Luckily, there was but little difference in this respect between the years 
1881 and 1891, and the two returns show that in the former year there 
were 74,430 immigrants from Madras, and 102,861 from Bengal, against 
128,096 and 112,069. respectively, in 1891. But the increase amongst the 
Burmese themselves during the decade has been so rapid that the propor- 
tion of Indian-born residents has only risen from 494 per 10,000 to 510. 


Regulated Emigkation to Assam. 

Y ery shortly after the organisation of the tea industry in Assam, it was 
found that the supply of local labour was inadequate to cope with the now 
demand. It became necessary, therefore, to indent upon the more congested 
districts of the neighbouring Provinces, and to have recourse, also, to tracts 
of which the climatic conditions were sufficiently akin to those of Assam to 
enable the inhabitants to transport themselves to their new field of employ- 
ment with as little change of physical circumstances as possible. At the 
same time, the need of control was found by the Government to be as neces- 
sary as it is in the case of Colonial emigration, though it has been the policy 
of the State from the beginning to restrict its control over the emigration 
and labour system to the minimum that seemed required to meet the circum- 
stances, and to take every reasonable opportunity of clear ing the way for 
its entire abolition. This control has been exercised in the interests 
of the persons thus transported, by providing that their freedom of 
contract is maintained, that they are treated with due regard to health and 
comfort during their journey to the estates to which they are bound and 
are properly attended to whilst performing their part of the contract there 
The employers, m turn, are duly protected against breach of contract on the 
part of those whom they have necessarily been at considerable expense to 
recruit, and for whom they are obliged to maintain large ranges of buildings 
a medical staff, and the other heavy charges inevitable when a community 
of the strength of those in question has to be supported. The first enact 
ment on this subject was passed by the Bengal Legislature in 1863, and 
dealt with the question only so far as the actual migration was concerned 
not with tho contract. Two years later, it was found that the relations 
between employer and employed required regulation, and a second Act was 
passed, dealing with those, as well as with sanitary points involved in the 
system of recruitment. Several other Acts followed, and, finally, as the 
Province had been separated from Bengal of which it formerly was a divi- 
sion, an amending Act was passed in the Council of the Governor General, 

under 
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under the title of The Inland Emigration Act,” or I. of 1882, by which the 
system was regulated during the period under review. Put briefly, the 
object of the new Act was to give the employer the penal contract as 
security for his outlay in connection with the recruits, whilst ensuring the 
latter complete protection by the State. Some important changes, too, 
were made by this law, first, by giving more scope to free emigration, which 
had been permitted by the Act of 1873, side by side with that under contract 
entered into beforehand ; secondly, by giving sanction to contracts made 
locally ; and thirdly, by extending the maximum term of contract from three 
to five years. In other respects it provides for licensed recruiting, either 
through contractors, by their agents, or by the agents deputed by individua 
employers ; for the. registration, engagement, lodging and transport of the 
people recruited ; for their tasks, accommodation and medical attendance 
on the estate, and for the cancellation, termination, or .renewal of their con- 
tract, as the case may be. 

Certain inconveniences subsequently arose in the working of this Act, 
especially in reference to the abuse of the sanction of free labour, and the 
extremely inadequate sanitary provisions made for the migrants on the 
journey to Assam. The former difficulty was due to the spread of the class 
of unlicensed recruiter, who induced emigrants to set out for Assam with- 
out any engagement, and, in not a few cases, on false promises. The second 
danger was met by the local Legislature in Bengal, through which Province 
all the emigrants have to pass. It was also found that the mortality on the 
estates themselves was abnormally high, and that the conditions of life there 
were peculiarly detrimental to the persons coming from a distant part of 
India. Some farther modification of the law as regards these points 
was therefore thought necessary, so a Bill dealing with them has been 
introduced into the Governor General’s Council. It has only just become 
law (1893), and, indeed, it was not introduced till after the expiration of 
the period covered by the present review, but it may be stated that its 
main provisions relate to the execution of contracts at the place where 
the immigrant embarks on the Brahmaputra, on his voyage up that river ; 
to the reduction of the maximum period of penal contract from five to 
four years,* and to strengthening the hand of the local authorities in 
regard to the closing of insanitary estates. As to the first point, it is found 
that the majority of immigrants to the Assam Valley are under contract, 
whilst those to the Surma Valley are generally free, so that the local 
Bengal Law, if extended to that tract, will fully meet the case. The 
reduction of the term of engagement has always been an object with the 
authorities, and since it is found that immigrant labour, as a rule, 
voluntarily re-enlists on the expiry of the original engagement, there is 
clearly no reason for retaining a provision which was mainly intended to 
secure the employer against loss by the departure of his labourers before 
they had had time to work off the cost of transporting and maintaining 
them. The attention of the Assam administration has been closely given 
to the working of the Act, so far as the control of abnormally unhealthy 
estates are concerned, and a case has been fully made out, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, for the bestowal of more complete power of 
inspection and subsequent action. In introducing the Bill in question, the 
Member of Council in charge of the measure stated as follows, and his 
words sum up the case tersely : — 

“ The result of this protracted investigation has been not only to show 
that the continuance of the labour system established in 1882 is essential 
for the well-being of the industry, which has done so much towards 
colonising and opening out the rising Province of Assam, and in the 
prosperity of which the Government of India and all of us have a great 
and natural interest, but also to bear out the opinion, expressed again and 
again by successive Chief Commissioners and other impartial observers, 
that the condition of labourers on tea-gardens is far superior to that of the 
masses in the districts from which they emigrate. It has been also made 
clear that the time has not yet come when labourers can be left to emigrate 
of their own accord and at their own charges ; that without the security of 
the present system employers could not risk large expenditure in assisting 
them 

<* The Act as passed fixed four years as the term, but the original proposal was for three, and thin 
point has not been finally settled. 
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them to emigrate; and that, therefore, the continuance of the system 
established in 1882 is still required as a means towards drawing off the 
surplus population of the recruiting areas and opening out the sparsely 
peopled districts of Assam. The system has worked eminently to the 
advantage of the emigrants, and in a manner on the whole creditable to the 
body of planters ; and the Government of India, after prolonged and 
anxious consideration, have come to the conclusion that there are only two 
serious evils which have to be remedied. These are, first, abuses and 
malpractices in recruitment ; and, secondly, the high rate of sickness and 
mortality on the gardens, chiefly among newly-arrived emigrants.” 

To show the justice of the remarks in the opening of the above 
quotation, it is only necessary to turn to the Census return of Birthplace, 
from which it appears that 9 - 3 of the population of Assam comes from 
beyond the limits of the Province, that out of the total increase of over 
11 per cent, no less than 47 is due to immigration, and that in the 
ID years under review the number of the immigrants has increased by 
82 per cent. Excluding the people born in the districts of Bengal imme- 
diately adjacent to Assam, who are probably peasants of frontier villages, 
the labourers on tea-estates constitute nearly 8 per cent, of the population, 
and are recruited at the mean rate of about 38,500 per annum. Moreover, 
and this is a very important feature in the position of affairs, most of those 
engaged either enlist for a further term, as stated above, or settle on plots 
of land held either from the State direct or from their late employer or 
some other large landowner. The number of these settlers has increased 
during the decade by about 191,000, holding more than 32,000 acres of 
land from Government alone, and to this extent, accordingly, the Province 
has gained by the addition of a permanently domiciled body of trained 
agriculturists. 


The marginal return, which is based mainly on registration at the 

different estates, comprises 
what is known as the 
Labour Force of Assam for 
the last nine years, since 
the introduction of the 
system of 1882. The period 
in question opened with 
210,186 labourers, and 
closed with a balance of 
437,411. The mean annual 
increase has been at the 
rate of about 7 '6 per cent., 
though, as indicated by the 
figures, the progress has not 
been by any means regular. 
In order to explain more 
fully what is meant by the terms Additions and Reductions, as used in the 
statement, the details for the last year of the decade are reproduced below 
in extenso : — 


Yeah. 

Balance from 
Preceding 
Year. 

Additions. 

Reductions. 

Net Increase. 

1883 .... 

210,186 

121,860 

94,632 

27,218 

1884 - 

239,273 

138,407 

101,601 

36,806 

1885 

276,865 

113,201 

100,983 

12,218 

1886 . ... 

289,083 

106,353 

91,478 

15,075 

1887 .... 

304,158 

118,504 

97,562 

20,942 

1888 .... 

324,100 

125,393 

95,227 

30,16G 

1889 .... 

! 354,266 

134,585 

98,383 

36,202 

1890 .... 

390,468 

111,316 

93,634 

17,682 

1891 .... 

408,140 

124,584 

95,313 

29,271 

Average - - - 

310,728 

123,129 

96,976 

25,064 


Labour force remaining at end of 1890 - 408,140 

Additions : — 

Imported, by Contractors, Agents, or free - - 49,908 

Local Contracts under the Act - - - 19,313 

Received from other Gardens - 6,370 

Recaptured deserters - - - - - 483 

Remaining after contract is expired - - - 16,482 

Otherwise obtained - - - - - . 20,471 

Births - ~ - - - - . . 11,557 


Total - - - 124,684 


Deductions : 
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Deductions : — 

Transferred to other Gardens - 4,383 

Left, on expiry of contract, or with leave - - 52,267 

Deaths - 15,832 

Desertions 12,748 

Free labour put under contract - 9,278 

Contracts cancelled, redeemed, or dissolved, 
under the Act ------ 805 


Total - - 95,313 

Net Increase during year 29,271 


Grand total at close of year 1891 - - - 437,411 


The recruitment during the 10 years is set forth in the margin. The 

statement shows that 
from an average of 
32,000 per annum in the 
first five years the rate 
increased to one of 
44,880 in the last. The 
greatest activity was 
manifested by the free 
labour, which it has 
been the consistent 
intention of Govern- 
ment to foster. The con- 
tractors’ efforts come 
next in increased re- 
sults, whilst those of 
the Sardar, or agents of 
the individual estate- 
owner, though still the 
highest in absolute 
numbers, have not shown the same tendency to expand that has been 
remarked in the two other cases. 


These immigrants are recruited from the tracts shown in the following 
table, which contains the details for adults only : — 




N.-W. Pro- 






YEAR. 

Lower 

Bengal. 

vinces, 
Oudh and 

Chutia 

Nagpur. 

Madras. 

Assam. 

Elsewhere. 

Per-centage. 



Bihar. 





1882 - 

3,727 

5,505 

8,980 

590 



147 

Bengal - 16-3 

1883 

5,105 

8,591 

11,577 

370 

271 

476 

Chutia Nagpur - - 53* 

1884 

7,736 

7,533 

16,795 

218 

399 

66 

1885 

4,542 

5,445 

9,790 

80 

1,228 

69 

N.-W. Provinces, Oudh 








and Bihar - - 26*6 

1886 

3,649 

5,934 

12,160 

189 

685 

98 

Madras - - - 3-3 

1887 

3,901 

7,496 

16,385 

160 

1,031 

117 


1888 

4,408 

7,995 

20,252 

286 

348 

29 

Assam - - - 2*4 

1889 

5,334 

7,860 

22,877 

689 

731 

j 57 

Elsewhere - - - 0*4 

1890 

3,475 

6,082 

13,162 

1,895 

1,483 

108 


1891 

4,800 

13,745 

16,657 

2,018 

564 

255 

100*0 

Total during 10 years - 

46,677 

76,186 

148,535 

6,494 

6,740 

1,412 


TOTAL in Assam during ) 
1891 - - - -} 

58,273 

53,826 

130,623 

6,434 

13,344 

815 



Year. 

Sardari 

(Estate 

Recruiters). 

ADULTS. 

Contractor. 

Free. 

Children. 

Total. 

1882 

- - 


9,221 

7,177 

2,787 

3,374 

22,559 

1883 

* * 


10,805 

9,981 

5,604 

5,748 

32,138 

1884 



16,362 

9,280 

7,105 

12,764 

45,511 

1885 



8,676 

6,583 

5,885 

8,254 

29,398 

1886 



9,092 

7,263 

6,630 

8.179 

30,894 

1887 



10,237 

11,4U2 

7,451 

7,373 

36,463 

1888 



12,436 

10,165 

10,716 

12,976 

46,293 

1889 



15,277 

9,522 

12,749 

18,110 

55,658 

1890 



7 291 

10,082 

8,832 

9,875 

36,080 

1891 

- - 


9,241 

16,071 

12,627 

11,969 

49,908 

Average - - 


10 t 858 

9,753 

8,018 

9,862 

38,491 


0.9. 


3M 


The 


Regulated 
Emigration to 
Assam. 
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Regulated 
Emigration to 
Assam. 


Mortality amongst 
Emigrants. 


The class of labourers most in favour is that of the forest tribes of Chutia 
-Nagpur, who, with the Santhals, are known in the market as “ first-class 
Junglies,” by reason of their comparative immunity from the malarious 
fever which in this Province proves so fatal to most strangers. Being aware 
of this preference that persons from the open country of the plain, who may 
be desirous of getting engaged, resort, it is said, to the hills for the purpose 
of being recruited there. The existence of this practice seems to be con- 
firmed by the mortality return, which, in the case of natives of Chutia 
Nagpur, shows too high a rate to justify the fever-proof reputation attri- 
buted to this population by those who indent on it for labourers. The 
Census return, too, of the castes of the people shows that the statement is 
not without some foundation. Next to this part of Bengal, the most 
favoured recruiting ground is Bihar and the adjacent tracts under the 
Government of the North-West Provinces, as in the case of Colonial emi- 
gration. But this class is not found to be as suited to the climate of Assam 
as the dark races of the hills or even the races of Lower Bengal. Immi- 
gration from Madras is confined to the northern districts of Ganjam and 
Yizagapatam, the same that furnish Burma with its recruits. It is only 
within the last four years that recruitment has been sanctioned in this tract, 
where it seems to have been more successful than amongst the neighbouring 
population of Orissa. Ten years ago the Census return contained only 753 
natives of this Province, whereas that of 1891 rose to 10,654. The cor- 
responding number from the North-West Provinces and Oudh showed 
but a comparatively small increase, and it is stated that the reason for the 
preference is that the races enlisted in the northern coast tracts of Madras 
are similar in physique and constitution to those of the hills of Chutia 
Nagpur. 

This introduces the question of mortality amongst this class of labourer, 
' the high rate of which 


Deaths per 1,000 amongst 


Year. 

Imported 

Labourers. 

Free 

Labourers. 

Total. 

Recruits from : — 

Assam. 

Bengal. 

Oliutia 

Nagpur. 

N.-W. 

Provinces 

and 

Bihar. 

Madras, 

1882 

67*9 

29*3 

39*4 

- 

31*6 

41*1 

45*8 

_ 

1883 

61-5 

30*0 

42*3 

27*6 

33*8 

43*3 

54*4 

51*7 

1884 

58*9 

29-5 

42*9 

18*7 

36*9 

471 

48-0 

44*7 

1885 

5P5 

26-5 

37*8 

11*3 

34*9 

3S*7 

47*1 

36*7 

,1886 

58’9 

29*5 

41*8 

10*9 

36*1 

45*2 

49*2 

50*4 

1887 

57*2 

25*8 

38*9 

12*7 

30*8 

43*7 

46*4 

28*0 

1888 

62'9 

30*2 

43*2 

11 *3 

33*9 

52*9 

44*7 

29*9 

1889 

63*5 

35*6 

46*9 

14*5 

38*4 

53*2 

50*8 

47*9 

1890 

55*0 

28*8 

39*7 

17*6 

29*0 

45*0 

43*0 

50*6 

3391 

49*8 

34*1 

40*5 

18*3 

32*1 

411 

51*9 

50*4 


was one of the grounds 
for the amendment of the 
law on the subject of in- 
spection and sanitation 
generally. It has been 
ascertained that the ex- 
cessive rate prevails al- 
most exclusively amongst 
the newly arrived immi- 
grants, so that it varies 
with the number imported 
during the year. This will 
be seen very clearly if the 
annual recruitment and 
the death-rate be plotted 
out by diagram. Except 
during the years 1886 and 
1887, the two curves 
correspond very closely. 
The worst lives are those of the natives of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, with Bihar, who generally emigrate in weak health, and arrive in 
their new surroundings still further pulled down by the much longer journey 
they have had to undertake than those from Bengal. Then, "again, the 
acclimatisation in question is not one merely of atmosphere and rainfall, but 
ot food and habits generally, and the change is far less extensive or sudden 
m the case of the inhabitant of Bengal than to him of the dryer plains 
°* ^ Ganges Doab. The marginal return above gives the death-rate 

Ot adults amongst the labourers and their families according to 
to The different recruiting fields. It will lie seen that the nearer the 
latter is to Assam the lower the rate. Assam itself, which may be said 
to furnish selected lives only, stands first ; then comes Bengal. Chutia 
Nagpur follows, m spite of the supposed ability of its inhabitants to 
withstand the effects of the Assam climate. The reason for this incon- 
gruity has been stated above. The number of immigrants from Madras 
was too small until within the last two years to render the rate of much 

significance, 
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significance, but the figures for 1890 and 1891, since the resumption of Beotlatek 
recruiting in Ganjam, confirm the experience of previous years and amongst Assam- 
labourers from other parts of the country, that it is the newly-arrived that 
suffer. The difference between the mortality of labourers under the Act 
and that of non-regulated immigrants is partly attributable to the more 
complete registration of the former, and partly to the fact that in the drafts 
sent up by contractors, people from the North-West Provinces and Bihar, 
where recruiting is easy, are in a far higher proportion than the inhabitants 
of Chutia Nagpur or the Santhal country, amongst whom the ratio of the 
physically unsuited is considerably lower. In several years of the above 
series epidemic outbreaks of cholera and small-pox, and of the specially local 
disease now known as “ anchylostomiasis,” occurred, and have to be taken 
into account when the health of an estate is under consideration with 
reference to the sanitary provisions of the Act. The rise of mortality during 
the last year of the decade under review, as shown in the above table, is due 
firstly to the prevalence of cholera in some parts of the Province, and, again, 
to an unusually heavy importation of labourers from the North-West 
Provinces, Oudh and Bihar. On the other hand, improvements in the 
method of treating anaemia and anchylostomiasis in their local develop- 
ments, have been attended with highly encouraging results. Nevertheless, 
the proportion of gardens classed as unhealthy, because the mortality on 
them during the year exceeded 7 per cent., slightly increased, as can be seen 

from the marginal table, 
and the deterioration is 
found in all districts except 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

The present law, however, 
can only be put in force 
when the mortality exceeds 
the above limits amongst 
the labourers imported 
under the Act, irrespective 
of the rate that may pre- 
vail amongst the staff en- 
gaged in other ways. An 
extension of the provision 
is proposed, accordingly, in 
the Bill now under con- 
sideration, whereby the protective measures can be more widely enforced. 


Other Inland Migration. 

The migration hitherto treated of has been conducted under some special miration*"™ 
arrangement by which its nature and extent can be measured. The State 
either supervises the contract, or registers the number of people leaving the 
shores of India or engaged in a special industry. But what may be termed 
the ordinary, or casual, internal migration of the population can be appre- 
ciated in the Census returns alone, and there on none but very general lines. 

There are certain movements, however, which are better defined than the 
rest by their direction and their seasonal regularity. Among them may be 
mentioned that towards Bombay, between the months of September and 
June, when labour is in brisk demand in both factories and docks. Only 
25-04 per cent, of the population of the city was born within its limits, and 
nearly 60 per cent, came from the adjacent mainland. By far the greater 
proportion of the latter contingent was from the comparatively poor 
district of Ratnagiri and the dryer portion of Satara and Poona. The 
movement is confined to the lower classes, who, as soon as they have made 
what they can, or the harvest prospects in their native villages seem 
favourable, return to their home for the rainy season. The improvement 
of communications during the last decade has resulted in the decrease in 
the proportion of women accompanying their husbands to the capital for 
work, to which result also the favourable conditions of the same period are 

0.9. 3 G said 
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Othek Inland said to have contributed, as there was less reason for the whole family to 

Miobatxon. join in labouring for its support. The number of persons who take part in 

this temporary migration is estimated at not far from 450,000. Something 
of the same sort is going on in the eastern capital of India, where jute takes 
the place of cotton in the factories, and the shipping season is as extensive 
in its requirements as in Bombay. It is clear, though, from the returns, 
that the labouring population of Calcutta is far more permanently settled 
in the city than that of Bombay, and, as in Assam, it is chiefly to Bihar and 
the adjacent districts of the North-West Provinces that the seasonal visitors 
belong. Contrary to what has taken place in Bombay, the ratio of those 
born in the city itself has risen in Calcutta during the decade, but probably 
a portion, and not a small one, of the increase is merely due to the exten- 
sion of the municipal limits. Even now, only about 30 per cent, of the 
population falls within the category of the city-born, but considering the 
advantages possessed by this city in the form of suburban extension, this 
small proportion is not surprising. Throughout the rest of India there is 
but little real migration, though during harvest there is considerable 
movement in the population. The Census returns show that over 90 per 
cent, of the people were born in the District or State in which they 
were residing on the night of the Census, and that 6 per cent, more were 
from the immediately adjacent territory. In this 6 per cent., too, the 
excess of women, amounting to 37 per cent., indicates that no migration has 
taken place, but merely the interchange of children in marriage, under the 
operation of the rules of clan exogamy that prevail amongst Hindus. Thus, 
only 339 per cent, of the population remains to be accounted for, and this 
balance constitutes the real amount of immigration that is traceable. The 
following table, taken from the Census results, gives the territorial variations 
in the distribution of the inhabitants by birthplace. In Assam, Burma, 
Coorg, and to a small extent in Bengal, immigration from a distance is 
apparent ; elsewhere the proportions depend a good deal on the complexity 
of the frontier line. 


PROVINCE OR STATE, &c. 

Mean Number per 10,000 of Population, 

Mean N 

umber of 
per 1,000 
ties. 

Born in India. 

Born in Asia beyond 
India. 

In 

other 

Continents. 

M 


' 

In District 
or State 
where enu- 
merated. 

In 

contiguous 
Districts, 
or States. 

In non- 
contiguous 
Territory. 

Con- 

tiguous 

Countries* 

Remote 

Countries. 

Born in 
District 
or State. 

Born in 
contiguous 
District 
or State. 

Madras and States 


9,C01 

313 

83 

1 

— 

2 

1*011 

1*221 

J Bombay and States - 

- 

8,808 

683 

496 

3 

3 

8 

-946 

1*452 

^ Sindh and KTiairpur 

- 

8,824 

809 

326 

35 

6 

12 

*864 

*737 

Bengal and States 


9,142 

391 

442 

33 

— 

2 

1*025 

1*044 

( N.-W. Provinces and States 


8,910 

886 

200 

1 

— ■ 

4 

*860 

1*936 

( Oudh - 


8,911 

933 

162 

i 

— 

3 

*903 

1*565 

Panjab and States 


8,692 

922 

320 

56 

— 

10 

‘899 

1*318 

("Upper Burma - 


9,289 

366 

307 

9 

20 

9 

1*136 

*860 

{ LowerBurma - 


8,141 

499 

1,293 

17 

.38 

12 

1*002 

*664 

Central Provinces and States 


8,664 

1,079 

254 

1 

— 

2 

*996 

1*108 

Assam - 


8,868 

202 

846 

23 

— 

3 

•980 

*665 

Berar - 


7,678 

1,814 

605 

3 

— 

— 

*926 

1*159 

Ajmer - 


7,996 

1,383 

612 

2 

— 

8 

•832 

1*425 

Coorg - 


, 6,942 

2,768 

280 

3 

1 

7 

•950 

*553 

Haidrabad - 


9,064 

676 

362 

3 

4 

3 

*952 

1*211 

Paroda - ' - 


8,629 

1,028 

343 

1 

— 

1 

*868 

1*720 , 

Mysore - 


9,219 

583 

241 

- 

— 

7 

*994 

1*062 

Kashmer ' • 


9,726 

262 

4 

8 

— 

— 

*87 7 

1*089 

Rajputana - - - - . 


9,130 

724 

156 

1 

— 

— 

*840 

1*902 

Central Indi 


9,271 

609 

lie 

1 

- 

3 

*899 

1*218 

Total, I India - , - 


9,038 

633 

316 

17 

2 

4 

*947 

1*370 . 


The last topic that need be mentioned in connection with the migratory 
tendencies of the population is the interchange between the two main 

political 
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j) ohtical divisions of India, tliat directly under Brit 1 s ri administrafioii, and other Inland 
that under the rule of native Chiefs. Unfortunately, the data on this point migration. 
in the case of small States like those attached to the Governments of Madras 
and Bengal or to the administration of the Central Provinces are defective, 
owing to the frequency with which the name of the surrounding Province 
was returned, instead of that of the State. Deducting these three collectio ns 
of States for the above reason, the remainder shows, on the whole adjust- 
ment, about 140,000 people received by British districts in excess of the 
number sent by them to native States. 

B.-THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

In dealing with this extensive and complex subject, it is impossible to condition op the 
consider India as a single country, but it should rather be taken as a continent, People. 
or aggregate of countries, such as in fact it is in anything but merely a 
political sense. If the condition of the people of Europe were under 
■discussion, it would be necessary to discriminate between Belgium, for instance, 
and Epirus or Norway, and even in the case of a single political unit, like Italy, 

Lombardy would have to be considered apart from the Abruzzi. in India the 
circumstances are quite as varied, and what with differences in race, climate, 
soil, and other factors, the standard of living alters so from tract to tract 
throughout the country, that it is next to impossible to adopt lines of economic 
cleavage that would be altogether mutually exclusive. Poverty and abundance 
are terms as relative in their significance in India as elsewhere. The require- 
ments in the way of clothes, food, housing, and cultivation in the soft and 
equable climate of the coast tracts, are very different from those in the dry 
extremes of heat and cold that have to be provided against by the peasant of 
the Panjab. Still less rational is it to compare, as is sometimes done, the 
standard and cost of living in India, a tropical country, where social rank and 
position is hereditary, and all is regulated by custom, with those in western 
countries, where house-rent is a serious item, fuel is not required for cooking 
only, and position is a matter of competition. 

In the following pages, therefore, each province is taken separately, and the 
condition of its population discussed in the light of information furnished by 
local investigation conducted through both Europeans and natives of the 
country. It is neither practicable or advisable to compress data of this sort 
within the four corners of a tabular statement, so no special form of review 
has been adopted, and the circumstances of each province are dealt with in the 
way best suited to local peculiarities of climate, tenure, or cultivation. In 
following this method of treatment points of difference and agreement between 
the provinces are rendered more or less discernible, so an attempt is made in 
the following summary to give, as far as possible, a general view, based on the 
more salient features of importance thus brought to light. 

The first preliminary in dealing with this subject is to ascertain the Occupation, 
distribution of the population according to occupation or means of subsistence. 

The Census returns give the results shown below. It must be noted that the 
proportions in question are not those of the workers only, but of the total 
population supported by each occupation or out of each source of income. 

Thus the whole community is brought on to the record. 



Percentage 
on Total 
Population. 


Percentage 
on Total 
Population. 



I. Adminisirarion - 

1-95 

XIII. Provision of metals and precious 


U. Defence ----- 

0-23 

stones - 

1-33 

lit. Service of Foreign States - 

0*18 

XIV. „ „ glass and earthenware 

0*82 

17. Pasture ----- 

1*27 

XV. „ „ wood, cane, &e. 

1*50 

V. Agriculture - 

59*79 

XVI. „ „ drugs, gums, &c. - 

0*14 

VI* Personal and domestic service - 

3*91 

XVII. „ „ leather, hides, &c. - 

1*14 

TIL Provision of food, drink, &c. 

5*07 

XVIII. Commerce - 

1*03 

VJII. „ „ light, fuel, forage, &c. 

1*23 

XIX. Transport and Storage 

. 1*38 

IX* „ „ buildings * 

0*50 

XX, Learned and artistic professions - 

1*97 

X* „ „ vehicles and .vessels - 

0*05 

XXI. Sport, games, &c. - 

0*05 

XI, „ articles of supple- 


XXII. Earthwork and general labour - 

8*87 

mentary need , - 

0*40 

XX1IL Indefinite means of subsist* 


XII* „ „ textile fabrics and 


ence - - - - 

0*54 

dress - * . | 

4*39 ’ 

XXIV. Independent of wort - - - 

1 1 . 

1*66 
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Condition or the The preponderance of agriculture is fairly well shown in the above return, 
People. j, nt w hen the peculiar constitution of Indian society is considered, it will be 
found necessary to go into a little more detail before the full importance in 
that country of this mode of getting a livelihood can be appreciated. For 

instance, 85 per cent, of the total 
population, or 88, if the towns be 
omitted, is engaged in some 20 
occupations only, as shown in the 
margin, and nearly every one of 
these is remunerated either by a 
grant of land out of the village 
demesne, or by a share in the crop 
of those who employ him. The 
addition of ten more occupations 
almost completes the list, and of 
these there are two or three which 
are intimately connected with the 
land. 

The concentration of so high a 
proportion of the people on to the 
soil as the sole or chief means of 
subsisting, is, on the whole, the 
most important factor in the con- 
dition of the population of India, 
and its tendency is one to which 
nature has set very obvious bounds. 
There is, in the first place, the limi- 
tation of space, or of extension of 
cultivation, and, then again, that of 
productiveness, or, what is known 
as intension, of agriculture. In neither case have the bounds yet been reached 
in India, though there are tracts where they have been closely approached. 

Area under The extent to which cultivation is spreading cannot be statistically determined 

cultivation. at present in all the provinces, owing to differences in tenure of land, progress 

of surveys, and other disturbing elements. Such evidence as there is, however, 
goes to prove that the land is being rapidly taken up wherever the available 
area has a fairly certain rainfall, and is contiguous to that already in occupation. 
The progress is most marked, as is to be expected, in the thinly peopled tracts 
that fulfil the above conditions. In Lower Burma, for instance, the increase is 
returned as amounting to 45 per cent, in the last ten years, under the stimulus 
of the demand of rice for exportation. Here the land lies within easy reach, 
and the population is remarkably homogeneous in religion, race, and language. 
In Assam, where the conditions are equally favourable, but the character of the 
people different, the increase in the same period was but 8 per cent. Coorg 
returns an expansion of 12 per cent. The Madras inquiry reaches back 40 
years, during which period the unirrigated land under cultivation increased by 
a third, and the irrigated in more than double that proportion. In Sindh and 
the Panjab, the extension of tillage depends upon that of the means of irrigation. 
In the former the area varies from year to year with the character of the 
inundation; in the latter wells are largely used, and have been increasing in 
number of late. The area under crops in 1891-92 exceeded that of ten years 
ago by 22 per cent, in the Panjab, and 28 per cent, in Sindh. The Central 
Province revenue settlement took place in 1867, and since that date the 
cultivated area has grown in the same proportion as that in Sindh in the 
decade. For Bombay there are no comparable returns, by reason of the continual 
bringing on to the record of lands newly surveyed, but the increase in the area 
in question is probably considerably less in proportion than that in the 
provinces just mentioned. For Bengal there are no returns, except for the 
detached estates under direct administration, but the increase is known to have 
been considerable in the north and east, and probably, too, in Orissa, In the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh the ten years under review seem to have been 
characterised by no appreciable extension of cultivation, if the Province be taken 
as a whole, since the considerable area of fresh land that has been broken up in 
the east and north-east must be set off against a large area that has been 

abandoned 
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abandoned in the west. In Berar, again, it seems as if the cropped area Condition or the 
were not spreading, but in this case it is necessary to mention that the People. 
present area not only provides for the population within the province, but 
exports large stocks to its neighbours. 

The next point for consideration is how far the population of the present day Congested tracts, 
is pressing on the land, and what are the most accessible means of relief, where 
any is wanted. Congestion is, of course, a relative term, and by no means com- 
mensurate with density of population. Of the former there are two prominent 
instances in India, and these are also probably the only two of acute conges- 
tion. One is the case of North Bihar, where the density amounts to 667 per 
square mile ; the other is that of the Ratnagiri district in the Bombay 
Presidency, where the density is only 282. In the former, with a fertile soil 
and good climate, the difficulty is due. to social causes mainly, such as the habit 
of minute subdivision of estates, of universal and early marriage amongst both 
sexes, and a strict caste system. In the latter fertile ground is scarce, the 
rainfall, though heavy and certain, is concentrated into a few months, so that 
cultivation cannot be varied or extended, and the tenure is unfavourable to the 
lower classes of agriculturists. There are signs of approaching repletion, too, 
in the submontane tracts of the Panjab, in the Narbada Valley of the Central 
Provinces, and in the south-east of Oudh and the sister province. 

In discussing the extension of the area under cultivation as a means of relief Belief by 
in such cases, so long as there is any room left for expansion at all, the ex P ansion - 
idiosyncrasies of the people concerned are the chief matters to be considered. 

It is notorious that the Indian peasant is peculiarly sensitive to change of 
climate, food, and water, so that merely from physical causes, his advance from 
an open and comparatively healthy plain in which he is thoroughly acclimatised 
to a clearing in a malarious, damp, and badly drained jungle, however fertile 
the soil may be, is inevitably accompanied at first by ill-health and loss of life. 

Then, again, there are social and moral objections that are not to be underrated. 

The peasant has no reluctance to move on in line with his fellows, keeping in 
touch with a common centre ; but, like every other agriculturist, he is strongly 
averse from complete uprooting of his old associations. In India these objec- 
tions are especially strong, owing partly to the religious, partly to the marriage 
system, and partly, again, to the great variety of race and language that meets 
the wanderer at every stage of his progress. With a strong backing of his own 
people to maintain the line of communication with his old home, he may 
perchance face the outer world, but a range of hills or a belt of forest places 
him amongst strange men, worshipping strange gods with unknown ceremonial, 
speaking a dialect unintelligible to him, and, if the tract be a wild one, gifted, he 
believes, with powers of magic and witchcraft which none from the plains eanwith- 
stand. It is thus impracticable to transport any considerable body of people to a 
distance from their home if the intervening country be, according to Indian 
notions, a foreign one. The advance on the forest and hill country is almost 
invariably initiated by the lower classes, who are nearer akin than the rest to 
the wild tribes whom they gradually displace. The middle class follows, and 
pushes its predecessors further into the waste, and so on. In many of the 
provinces where there are still large tracts of land to be colonised, the process 
of expansion is easy enough. Jn Burma and Sindh there is certainly no 
difficulty. In the Panjab, what there is lias not been found insurmountable. 

In the submontane belt of Oudh and the North-West Provinces also the ex- 
pansion has been that of contiguous communities. In the Assam Valley the 
stranger from parts of Bengal and Oudh has in many cases elected to settle in 
his new abode after his term of service on a tea estate has expired, and the 
Santhal has been similarly transplanted in small numbers to the sub-Himalayan 
forests. In other provinces, land thus conveniently situated, and of no less fer- 
tility than that already in occupation, is, no doubt, to be found, but only in a few 
tracts, where it often requires much time and labour to bring it under the 
plough. The Agency tracts in north-east Madras and the Malabar district on 
the west coast are examples of this. In the Bombay Presidency mo 3 t of the 
land of good quality still to be got lies in the comparatively wild tract of the 
Panch Mahals and in Khandesh, in the latter of which districts it is being 
rapidly taken into occupation. I 11 the Central Provinces there are large tracts 
of land that is, no doubt, arable, and as suited to cultivation as much that is 
0 . 9 . 3 g 3 now 
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Condition- of the no w in use, but which it is necessary to keep under timber, either for the 
11 Uifi " supply of the neighbourhood or in consideration of the climatic advantages 
gained by maintaining a well-wooded belt of country above plains denuded of 
permanent vegetation to make room for crops. The area still available for 
colonisation outside these forest reserves is by no means large, though it has 
been the habit in some quarters to regard the tract under this Administration 
as a sort of backwater to carry off the surplus population of the Gangetic 
basin, not taking into account the rapid growth of the local population, 
irrespective of immigration. In the Ganges Valley itself there is but little 
chance of extensiou of cultivation over really good soil, except in the Cliam- 
paran district of Bihar and the sub-montane tracts of Oudh and the North- 
West Provinces. Large areas are lying unoccupied along the Jamna, where 
the soil is, at least for the present, waterlogged, and amongst the southern 
hills of what is known as the Bundelkhand tract, where the quality 
is inferior and the rainfall uncertain. As regards the arable waste 
situated in the midst of land in occupation, it is exceptional to find 
it of equal fertility to the rest. In some of the districts of Madras 
and Bombay that lie within the zone of uncertain rainfall this excep- 
tion is found to prevail, as the season is too precarious to attract small 
occupants or to induce the larger landholders to extend their estates, so land is 
available, in considerable quantities, which promises to be as remunerative as 
the present cropped area. But the general rule where the village system 
prevails is for the exploitation of the village lands to begin from the inhabited 
site as centre, and to take in the outlying fields under centrifugal pressure, 
leaving none but the relatively undesirable portions for future occupation or 
for outsiders. Thus, on the one side there is Assam, where the competition is 
that of the landlords for tenants ; on the other, Bihar and parts of Oudh, 
where the demand for land is so keen that rack-renting is everywhere possible, 
and almost universally practised. Midway comes the bulk of the country, 
where there are few tracts without a certain waste area left for future cultiva- 
tion, though it is generally of inferior quality to that at present in hand. 


Area available in 
the Protected 
States. 


It has been suggested from time to time that a large field for immigration is 
available in the territory under the native Chiefs, where the density of popula- 
tion is less than half that found to prevail in the British provinces. A 
reference to the census results, however, will show that the difference, taking 
the country as a whole, is less than is represented by the above figures. The 
mean density of the Provinces is due in a great degree to the concentration of 
population in the Ganges Valley, whilst that of the States rests largely on the 
sparsity of the inhabitants in the deserts of Rajputana and the mountains and 
tablelands of Kashmer, in neither of which is there room for great expansion 
of cultivation. The Malabar States, Baroda and its neighbours in Gujarath, 
and the larger Sikh States of the Panjab, return about the same specific 
population as the surrounding British districts. The east of Rajputana is in 
much the same stage, and falls within a region unfortunate in its seasons, 
whilst a great portion of Haidrabad and Mysore is no better off. The census 
shows that, even making all allowances for the increase in population that is 
merely nominal and due to more accurate enumeration, the better administra- 
tion of these States during the present generation is producing results in the 
same direction as that of the Provinces ; so that, so far from serving as the out- 
let for the population of the latter, the Protected territory, or a great portion 
of it, will ere long have to face the same difficulties in providing for its 
increasing agricultural population as those with which some parts of the 
provinces have now to cope. On the other hand, Bhawalpur and the adjacent 
tracts of Rajputana, if irrigation be made possible ; portions of Central India 
and perhaps the east of Haidrabad, if the means of communication be 
improved ; and a good deal of Mysore, are open to colonisation to a certain 
extent. There remain the hill tracts under the petty Chiefs of Orissa, Chutia 
Nagpur, and the Central Provinces, which have still to be opened out, though, 
from the nature of the country, they cannot provide a large quantity of 
cultivable land compared to their total area, and will require colonisation by 
the lower grades of the community on the slow and partial system mentioned 
above, before the expert agriculturist of the plains is likely to venture into their 
hills and dales. 
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So far, then, as regards the room for expansion and the provision for the Coxamox op the 
wants of an increasing agricultural population by the extension of cultivation, People. 
there remains the other part of this question, namely, the alternative process Motive* 3 owerof 
of obtaining a greater yield from the land already in cultivation. Experts in land!™ power 0 
scientific agriculture appear to be agreed that, stopping short of what would 
he called c ‘ high farming ” in Europe, a good deal more could be got out of 
the land in India bv improved methods of cultivation than is now obtained. 

It is superfluous to enter into the details of this question here, but there are 
some general considerations which are directly relevant to the present subject. 

For instance, the Indian cultivator is in no way behind his compeer elsewhere 
in taking advantage of any innovation, provided the profit thereof be proved 
to demonstration before his eyes. He is not, nor can any peasant be reasonably 
expected to he, an experimentalist. The issues of the struggle against the 
forces of nature are too serious to allow him to put his trust in unproved 
armour. Wheat has been, since the days of Megasthenes, an ordinary winter crop 
in the rotation of the Panjab cultivator. It was shown him that where he got 
nine bushels irrigation would give him 13, and now the cultivation of wheat is in- 
creasing commensurately with the extension of the State canal distributaries, and 
these latter have grown by 86 per cent, in the last decade. He has also learnt 
that watering means manuring, a second useful bit of information, considering 
the homoeopathic doses of fertilising material which custom has pre- 
scribed in India. Foreign samples of cotton have been eagerly adopted, 
because their superiority was brought home to the Dliarwar and Broach raiat 
in the local cotton-broker’s yard. Jute has been spread over Northern and 
Eastern Bengal in like manner. In Coorg, no holding of any considerable size 
but has a corner reserved for coffee, a plant unknown in that little province a 
generation or two back. Many other instances could he cited of the intro- 
duction of a rent-paying crop under the influence of foreign demand whilst 
the rest of the estate was under food-crops. But, apart from the great increase 
in the variety of the produce that nowadays engages the attention of the 
cultivator and the great extension of the State system of canals which in irrigation from 
many provinces renders that variety possible, one of the most noteworthy welIs - 
developments of agriculture of late years has been in the direction of cultiva- 
tion under wells. This form of small tillage is one in which competent 
observers agree that the Indian peasant has little or nothing to learn from 
Europe. In the regions of uncertain rainfall, two or three acres commanded 
by a well provides vegetable or pulse for the family and forage for the cattle 
when the whole of the unirrigated land around it is bare of grain or grass 
alike. In the Panjab nearly four million acres are watered from wells, of which 
over 220,000 are of substantial masonry. In Madras the number of wells had 
more than doubled in the 40 years preceding 1889, and a great many were 
added under the system of State advances for their construction during the bad 
seasons of 1890 and 1892. In Bombay, the Deccan has been nearly equally 
fortunate in this respect, and Gujarath is expected to follow suit as the new 
and more favourable settlement rules come into operation. In the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, again, wells are, as a rule, particularly valuable, 
though the soaking rain of the last two or three years has put them tem- 
porarily at a discount. There are now about 712,000 of them there, irrigating 
over five million acres. But there are many tracts in India where little use can 
be made of wells for irrigation, either because the subsoil water is brackish 
or because it lies at such a depth below the surface that the cost of sinking and 
working is prohibitive to all but the upper classes of agriculturists. Irrigation 
from one source or another has nevertheless advanced by 20 per cent, in the.last 
seven years and extends to the same proportion of theareareturnedasunder crops. 

Another practice in cultivation that has increased in prevalence very Double cropping 
remarkably in the last 10 years is that of taking more than one crop off a 
field in the year. In rice tracts this has been in vogue for a iong time, and the 
autumn harvest is usually followed by a winter sowing of pulse, vetch, or oil-seeds. 

In lighter soils the practice is of later birth. On the whole, the area thus 
placed upder requisition increased at about double the rate of the area taken 
into cultivation, and. amounts now to about 12 per cent, on the latter, against 
8- five years ago. In the North-West Provinces the rise was from 7 to 15 per 
cent, in 13 years. In Sindh and Madras the area was doubled in the same 
period, and in Bombay it rose by 28 per cent. In the Panjab, too, there has 

3 g 4 been 
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Condition of the been a notable increase. Improbable as it may appear, there is at present no evi- 
People. denee, that by this process the soil is being- exhausted, as in most of the cases where 
a second crop is required of the same land rather more pains than usual are taken 
in regard to the manuring. On the other hand, the question requires further in- 
vestigation, since the evidence at present available is not to be accepted as con- 
clusive. But with regard to the general demand made on the soil in India, it is 
fairly clear that no signs of exhaustion have as yet been made manifest. A good 
example of this is found in the Meerut district in Upper India, where in 1836 
Colonel Sleeman relates that he was told in conversation with a landholder of the 
upper class that of late years the harvests had been gradually diminishing in bulk. 
In 1886 the wheat of this same district bore a special reputation for excellence, 
and the railway stations have had to be enlarged more than once to meet the 
demands of a constantly increasing export trade, accompanied by all the. other 
signs of advance in material prosperity that are usual in India in such circum- 
stance. But there can be no doubt that with all its natural advantages the 
country would be all the more productive if the vast quantity ol manure that 
is now allowed to waste were returned to the soil. There are signs, especially 
round the large towns, where small cultivation under wells is the rule, that 
market gardeners and those engaged with sugar cane and similarly valuable 
crops have begun to appreciate this fact, and to make use of fertilising sub- 
stances, which in the last generation it would have been a matter of loss of 
caste not only to touch but even to employ in the production of food intended 
for orthodox consumers. With canals to enable crops to grow and ripen when the 
rainfall is insufficient either in quantity or distribution, and with wells for high 
cultivation on a small scale, with the double-cropping that these appliances 
tend to foster, and with the economy of animal and vegetable manure that 
characterises the farming of the best agriculturists in India, and is spreading 
from them downwards, the ability of the soil under the plough to support on 
the whole a very much larger population than that which now depends upon it 
can be confidently assumed. 

Agricultural stock. There is one point in connection with the above question which deserves 
notice here, and that is the increase in the stock of cattle, which has been com- 
mensurate with that of cultivation. The returns are not complete, as the statistics 
are not collected in Burma or the large Province of Bengal, but, so far as they go, 
they show an increase in the last six years of 35 per cent. This includes both 
draught and milch animals. The former have risen in value with the increased 
mileage of roads as well as in connection with the larger area under the plough. 
The latter will be mentioned again in connection with the food supply of the 
population. Unluckily, the custom of using the droppings of this vast 
multitude of animals for fuel and for washing on to walls and floors, instead 
of bestowing it directly upon the land, is one that shows no diminution, and is 
prevalent everywhere except in a few tracts where firewood is particularly cheap 
and plentiful, or where the land occupies an unusually high place in the 
householder’s estimation. 

Crops and food The next subject to be considered is the distribution of the area under culti- 

vation between the various products of the 
soil. The marginal statement is based on the 
latest returns issued by the Government of 
India ; but the figures for Bengal which were 
published separately are excluded as being based 
chiefly on estimates. Taking the rest, as a whole, 
from 78 to 90 per cent, of the area is under food- 
crops. Berar is an exception, for there only 45 
per cent, comes into this category. It is" not 
possible to distinguish between the food-crops 
grown for home consumption and those in- 
tended for export, because, with the exception 
of the millets, fruit and vegetables, most of the 
crops serve both pur [loses, and even millet is 
now exported to a certain extent from the west 
coast to Arabia, and even in small quantities to 
Europe. For instance, rice is practically the 
only crop grown in Lower Burma, and the 
quantity exported often equals that kept in the province for food. In Bengal, 
Madras, and Assam the exports are small compared to the amount consumed at 
home. Wheat, again, is a main article of food in the Panjab and part of the North- 


Crops. 

Area Cropped in 1891-92. 

Percentage 
Acreage.* on 

Total Area. 

Wheat - 



18,574,000 

12*40 

Bice - 

- 


27,205,1)00 

18*17 

Great millet - 

• 


20,133,000 

13*44 

Spiked millet 

. 


10,362,000 

6*92 

Barley *- 

• 


3,475,000 

2*32 

Eagi - - - 

- 


3,052,000 

2*03 

Maize - 

. 


3,157,000 

2*17 

Gram - 

- 


8,068,000 

5*38 

Cther grains and pulses 


28,205,000 

18*83 

Miscellaneous food crops 


1,737,000 

1TG 

Flax 



2,687,000 

1*79 

.Sesamitm - - 



2,132,000 

1*42 

■ Other oil seeds - 



3,079,000 

2*45 

Sugar cane - 



1,94 0,000 

1*29 

Fodder ctops 



1,758,000 

1*17 

Cotton - 



8,859,000 

5-92 

Fruit and vegetables 



1,570,000 

1*04 

Others - 



3,145,000 

2*10 

Total Cropped 

* • 

- 

149 , 738,000 

100-00 


* Excluding Bengal and parts of Madras and Assam. 
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West Provinces, but in Bombay and the Central Provinces it is grown almost Condition of the 
entirely for the foreigner. Cotton, too, is now largely made up in India, and People. 
only a portion goes abroad in its raw state. The same maybe said of seeds, 
with the important qualification that as the use of vegetable oils in India is 
being superseded by that of imported mineral oil, the proportion of seeds 
available for export is on the rise, whereas the homo demand for cotton tends 
to reduce the shipments for abroad. The general distribution of the cultivated 
area amongst the main products appears to be fairly balanced, in the present 
conditions of the country, between the interests of the producer, who is neces- 
sarily anxious to exploit his land to his own greatest advantage, and those of 
the non-producing consumer, who is concerned with the adequacy and accessi- 
bility of the outturn of food. These interests are obviously identical, so far as 
three-fourths, if not four-fifths, of the population are concerned, for this is about 
the proportion of the producers with those immediately dependent upon their 
harvests. In the not inconsiderable portion of the country where the chief 
exported produce is also an important, if not the principal, food of the popula- 
tion, the balance of the distribution adjusts itself automatically. In Burma, 

Orissa, and Eastern Bengal, for example, the cultivator disposes of just what 
rice he can spare after providing for his own needs, and in those fertile regions 
this surplus in an average year is a large one, but if the outturn be short of that 
average, the deficiency falls upon the exports. The case of wheat is a little 
more complicated, but in the provinces where it is the most widely grown, such 
as the Panjab and the Jamna valley, it appears from the returns of inland 
traffic that the same general tendency is in operation ; for it is noticeable that 
in a year of brisk export of this grain the drain is not accompanied by an 
equivalent rise in the imports of other cereals, as would be the case if the 
normal food -supply of these tracts were being depleted. But the movement of 
millets, rice, and pulse is in general harmony with that of wheat, indicating that 
the outward tendency is the result of a bountiful harvest all round, and not con- 
sequent on the undue allurements of foreign trade. There is also the consideration 
that wheat enters, as a rule, into the regular rotation of Upper Indian husbandry, 
and the cultivator is slow to change in this important particular. In the 
Panjab there is the further safeguard against trespass on the area required for 
the production of the ordinary local food crops, that the great advantage of 
growing wheat under irrigation, as compared with the outturn from unirrigated 
land, leads the cultivator to reserve the latter for millets and pulses, and only to 
replace these by wheat when the summer and autumn raius have been unfavour- 
able to the early harvest. In the wheat-growing tracts of Bombay and Berar 
the proportion of land under this cereal to the total cropped is relatively small. 

In the Narbada Valley of the Central Provinces, where it is more extensive, any 
objections there may be to the growth of wheat cultivation are not connected 
with the possible interference with the food supply, but are based on the nature 
of the tenure of the land, which favours competitive rental without equivalent 
profits to the cultivator. On the whole, then, the export trade in cereals has 
not been detrimental to the food supply of the country at large, whilst the 
additional cash value it has given to the produce of the land is distinctly bene- 
ficial to the agricultural community. 

As regards the general requirements of the population in the way of food and Amount and 
the amount available to meet them, a good deal has been written, based, for variet y of the food 
the most part, on large assumptions and insufficient information. The usual suppy ‘ 
plan seems to be to estimate the yield of grain or pulse, or both, per acre, and to 
establish from other sources of information a mean daily ration, not always taking 
into consideration differences of kind and nutritive quality, though generally dis- 
criminating between the allowances for adults and children respectively. The 
next step is to multiply the acreage yield by the area under food-grains and 
pulses, and to then divide the product by the mean ration, if the object be to 
show the population for which the supply is sufficient, or to multiply the popula- 
tion by the ration, if the computation be intended to compare the actual supply 
available with that necessary to support the existing population. In this manner 
it is possible, of course, to prove to demonstration that a certain number of millions, 

20, 40, or 60, as the cate may require, must necessarily be almost, if not quite, 
foodless. It is superfluous to examine these estimates in detail. It has already 
been stated that nearly the whole population is concentrated on a single occupa- 
tion the supporting power of which is dependent upon seasonal variations, and 
that in some parts of India these variations are extreme; so that there mustinevit- 

o.o. 3 H ably 
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the ably be an unusually large proportion of the people subsisting on the margin of 
cultivation, whom a specially unfavourable harvest renders liable to succumb to 
ailments or diseases which in ordinary circumstances e they would have success- 
fully resisted. But regarding the food supply in general, as dealt with in such 
estimates, a few remarks will not be misplaced in this chapter. 

In the first place, the area under fruit and vegetables is considerable, and with 
well irrigation is rapidly increasing. Even in dry soil, the poorest holdings often 
have gourds, cucumbers, &c., growing over the house, shed, or hedges, which are 
a favourite addition to the family meals. Milk, again, is part of the diet of every 
agricultural family in regions where cattle can be easily maintained, that is, 
everywhere except under the very heaviest rainfall, and the returns show a very 
large increase since 1884 in the number of cows and buffaloes, amounting in 
the tracts where the cattle are registered to some 35 per cent. The numerical 
relation between these cattle and the population cannot be determined, as so 
many villages that do not furnish returns are intermixed in the census tables 
with those for which information is available ; but there appear to be approxi 
mately 45 to 50 head of horned cattle, counting calves, to every 100 people. 
There is then the important fact to be considered that all these estimates 
take into account vegetable food only, and ignore the very large proportion of 
the Indian population that habitually eat fish or flesh. The former is consumed 
along the coasts except amongst a small minority, and all up the larger rivers 
fish is found in every market. Over two and a half millions of people live by 
the provision of this article of food, and probably another half million should be 
added from amongst the boatmen. In Burma, fish, salted, pickled, and fresh, is 
universally used. The flesh-eaters are still more numerous, beginning with the 
57-| millions of Musaltnans. The Rajputs have no objection to mutton and 
goats’ flesh, and are still addicted to the meat of the wild boar, a surfeit of which, 
unless an esoteric signification be attached to this savoury dish, proved fatal to 
the great Buddha, who was of the warrior caste. The Marathas follow suit in this 
respect, whilst the hill tribes extend their diet both above and below; for the lower 
grades are omnivorous, and the higher, such as the Naga, habituallysave up money 
to buy a cow wherewith to make merry with their friends on the occasion of a 
domestic occurrence. Finally, in addition to the Native Christian converts, 
ihere are the very numerous communities of village menials, a sort of helots, 
descended, in all probability, from the pre-Aryan possessors of the plains. 
These have everywhere the bodies of the dead cattle of the community they 
serve as perquisites, and avail themselves of this privilege by feasting on the 
carcase, after despoiling it of its hide for tanning or sale. There are 12f millions 
of this class. The mean number of hides exported every year during the last 
decade, which has been over 30 millions, not to mention those used in the country 
in the manufacture of shoes, water bags, harness, and the like, shows what a 
supply of food is thus available. On the whole, without counting the classes that 
are but partially carnivorous, there must be, at a rough approximation, 1 30 
millions out of the 287 who do not trust for their sustenance to cereals, vegetables, 
and milk alone. Then, again, that portion of the estimates framed on the plan 
mentioned above which rests upon the yield of food-grain per acre is of equally 
doubtful accuracy, and when the admittedly rough approximations of the Famine 
Commission are applied wholesale over the length and breadth of India, or even 
to one of its provinces, the result is little better than random conjecture. Year 
by year fuller information on this important matter is being acquired by means 
of experiments carried out on a uniform plan with different crops, under different 
conditions and in different parts of the country, and the variety of the results, 
useful as the latter are for local purposes, such as the revision of the assessment 
rates and so on, only serves to render more apparent the risk of making them 
the basis of wider generalisation. After a long course of such measurements it 
will probably be safe to strike a mean for a considerable tract, giving the approxi- 
mate yield , of each main crop grown within it on irrigated and unirrigated, 
manured and un manured, soils respectively, and from this to form a fairly good 
notion of the average amount likely to be harvested during a cycle of years, but 
the conditions of agriculture in a considerable part of India are so variable that 
eyen in favourable circumstances the estimate might turn out inapplicable to the 
outturn of any single season. Great attention, however, is being paid to this 
matter by the Government of , India in the Department of Agriculture, and the 
annual inquiries are improving in both number and quality. Finally, some 
consideration is due to the feet that the population is increasing and not 

stationary, 
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stationary, and that the lower classes seem everywhere at least as prolific as 
the rest, if not multiplying at a more rapid rate than their social superiors. 
If, therefore, deterioration in condition is the rule, it must have set in within 
very recent times indeed. To the argument of the existence of habitually- 
starving millions may be opposed simply the Galilean reply, “ Eppur si muove .” 

But the present question is that of the adequacy of the food supply in general, 
not of the circumstances of any tract in particular. It is clear from what is 
already known of the annual cultivation that, taking the country as a whole, 
there is plenty of food for all its inhabitants, and hitherto the difficulty has 
always been to render the surplus stock of one part of India available to the 
full in supplying the need of localities in which the season has been less propi- 
tious. Speaking roughly, the meteorological observations that have been 
recorded indicate that, as a rule, two-thirds of India are affected each year in a 
similar manner, whilst the remaining third experiences a season tending in the 
opposite direction, but there is no record of a universal failure of crops from want 
of rain, any more than of a general harvest above the average. In days gone by, 
therefore, the want of means of transport resulted in the rotting on the ground 
of the overflowing yield on one tract, whilst the same produce was selling at 
famine prices elsewhere, but beyond reach. During the last 10 or 15 years, in 
pursuance of the general policy adopted by the Government of India for the 
protection of the country against the results of famine, or even of serious 
scarcity of food, railways have been constructed that bring all the chief tracts of 
practically certain rainfall into touch with those most liable to failure. Com- 
munication by road and canal also has been much improved in the same period, 
and all the chief stations are supplied with feeder roads to the surrounding 
markets. For every 100 miles of railway worked in 1880-81, there were in 
1891-92, 186; for every 100 tons of goods carried in the former year, there 
were in the latter 198 ; and for every 100 passengers, 242. The returns prove 
that internal trade iu millets, pulses, and other food-produce is no less brisk 
than that in wheat, cotton, oilseeds, and other staple commodities of the export 
traffic, and the movements of articles of luxury, such as sugar, tobacco, spices, 
&c., is very noteworthy in its development. The difficulty in distribution, men- 
tioned above, has accordingly been to a very great extent removed. In some 
cases, a special demand has been met without serious dislocation of the ordinary 
market prices. In others, the facilitation of the supply has created or stimulated 
a demand. The steadying effect of the new order of things upon prices is, per- 
haps, the most prominent result of the extension of communications, and 
remarkable instances of it will be found mentioned in the provincial paragraphs 
below. Another result is the increased export trade thus made possible, which 
also has had its effect on the prices of produce, both being to the benefit of the 
cultivator. Indirectly, too, the approach of a railway has its special advantages 
to the peasantry. In the first place, in all the large and fertile producing- tracts 
it is noticed that it is accompanied or closely followed by the substitution of 
central markets — where the dealer or broker and the producer are brought face 
to face — for the village shopkeeper, who takes over the crop from the cultivator at 
his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which lie himself dis- 
poses of it. The villager is thus brought into touch with the outer world, learns 
the ways of trade, and pockets the profit on his bargains, instead of making a 
present of it to the petty dealer. Then, again, to the traffic between the 
stations and the markets of the interior is due the remarkable development of 
the carting- industry that has been so noticed of late years. This is a matter 
which affects the poorer class of cultivator rather than his more fortunate corn 
panion ; for the large holder of land has generally work enough for his stock 
on his own estate, whereas the small occupant often, if not usually, can only 
work a single harvest in the year. His pair of plough bullocks, therefore, used 
to he either out of work for nearly half the year or let to a neighbour at the 
lowest local rate. Now, however, with good roads and a railway within reach, 
the owner buys a cart and plies for most of the open season between market 
and station, or goes off to the nearest large town and keeps his cattle in, work 
for five-sixths of the year at a remunerative tariff, since for distances of 30 miles 
and less, carts compete, as a rule, successfully against the railway. He then 
returns to his village in time to prepare his land for the earlier harvest. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find the number of carts and bullocks 
rapidly and, on the whole, continuously, increasing. 

The improvement in the means of communication by the change it ha3 
effected in the balance of the food supply has necessarily resulted, also, in a 
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Condition oj? the revolution in the market prices of the principal commodities of trade. . In 
People. connection with the subject of the material condition of the people, the prices 
that are of the greatest importance are those of agricultural produce on which 
the welfare of the masses so largely depends. The main effect on these of the 
great extension of railways that has characterised the last 10 years has been 
the steadying influence described above, which tends towards equalisation. In 
the tracts but recently opened out the price of produce has obviously risen in 
accordance with the intensity of the need of the surplus elsewhere, if for no 
other reason. Throughout the region of uncertain harvests, under the same 
qualification, the wild seasonal fluctuations of the past have been restrained 
within relatively moderate limits, and it is no longer within the power of the 
local dealers to maintain the abnormally high “ famine prices ” of a generation 
back. But this influence alone is not sufficient to account for the general, as 
opposed to the local, rise that appears to have taken place in the price of food- 
grain and pulses, which is probably attributable to some such far-reaching 
cause as the expansion of the currency or the depreciation of silver. Whatever 
the cause, the results to the cultivator may be appreciated from the fact that 
in the North-West Provinces, produce that sold for Rx. 100 in 1861—65 now 
fetches Rx. 167. In the Central Provinces, since 1858-63, the price of rice 
has trebled, and that of wheat, millet, and pulse more than doubled. In Burma 
rice has doubled in its cash value since 1881-82.* In Assam it has risen by 
some 40 per cent., and from 6 to 20 per cent, in Bengal. The rise of prices of 
produce generally in the Panjab has been about 30 per cent, in the last 10 
years. The staple food of Berar fetches Rx. 186 where 10 years ago it brought 
the producer only Rx. 100. The local variations in Bombay, like those in 
Bengal, are numerous, owing to the different circumstances of the extremes of 
the province, but the rise has been general for every description of food crop. 
The Madras prices, again, show a wide range, as is to be expected from the 
difference between the coast climate and that of the uplands. In discussing 
the circumstances of this Presidency, data are available for the last 40 _\ ears, 
and from these it appears that in the lower tracts the quantity of rice that was 
sold for Rx. 100 in the period 1849-53 fetched Rx. 234 during the five years 
ending with 1888, and Rx. 287 in the period of four years ending with 1892. 
Millet, the representative grain of the middle-class cultivator of the interior, 
rose from Rx. 100 to Rx. 189 in 1884-88, and, in spite of importations, to some- 
thing considerably over that figure in the hard times of 1889-92. The prices 
obtained for the produce not used for food, and which is now very largely 
grown for the foreign market, also rose in proportion, except in the case of 
cotton, which fluctuates more than the rest and has shown no marked upward 
tendency of late. On the other hand, the development of the demand for jute, 
oilseeds, ground-nuts, and the like, has been a great feature in the last decade. 
On the whole, for every Rx. 100 worth of Indian produce and manufactures 
that was exported in 1880-81, that produce left the country 12 years later to 
the value of Rx. 137, and in 1892, of Rx. 144. 

Prices of imported As regards commodities of foreign growth or manufacture, the imports of 

goods. which have increased, using the same method of indication, from Rx. 100 to 

Rx. 133, in the 12 years, in addition to the facilities of internal distribution 
the cost has been diminished in the countries of production by the appreciation 
of gold, the economy of labour, and the reduction in freight charges, to an 
extent that in many cases of articles in much request has been enough to coun- 
teract the relative fall in the price of silver, whether measured in gold or 
commodities. At all events the supply has been such as to greatly increase 
the demand, and to bring within the reach of whole classes of the community 
articles which from being luxuries have now been incorporated as necessities in 
the new standard of living. The present generation has seen, too, the substitu- 
tion of foreign umbrellas for those of native manufacture ; of kerosine oil for the 
vegetable product of the village presser ; of brass and copper vessels for earthen 
ware and of iron machinery for wooden in such processes as sugar-pressing. 
The use of foreign twist and yarn in cutton-weaving will have to he noticed 
below in connection with the condition of that important industry, and so will 
the extensive imports of cotton piece goods, but it may be mentioned that work 
is now found for the sewing machine in nearly every small market town, and 
that in the plains there is hardly a village that possesses a shop at all where 
foreign cutlery, hardware, and articles of haberdashery are not to be got. 

Whether 
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Whether these innovations and substitutes imply the appreciation of a higher 
standard of living or of a pecuniary saving to be derived from them, their 
advantages must have been remarkably apparent before a community as 
conservative and suspicious of change as is the Indian peasantry could have 
been induced to avail itself of them. 

The general rise in the price of agricultural produce above noted has 
necessarily affected to some extent the market value of the land from which 
that produce is obtained, but the fluctuations in that value have been chiefly 
determined by influences of a more lasting character. The first consideration 
in respect to this is the tenure. Where the land is held by the cultivator 
directly from the State this is inviolable so long as the assessment is duly paid. 
Where there is an intermediary in whom the proprietary rights are vested, 
legislative provision has been made for the protection of the tenant-cultivator 
against undue pressure or arbitrary eviction from his holding. Then as to the 
extent of the rights over the land, this class of property is recognised, as a rule, 
though subject to special exceptions, as heritable and transferable, a quality 
on which more will have to be said later on. There remains the question of 
taxation or rental. In some parts of the country the State assessment has been 
fixed in perpetuity, and as the estates thus treated consisted at the time of 
settlement of large areas of arable waste with but a small nucleus of inhabitants, 
the rent-charge then claimed by the State is little more than nominal now that 
the tract has become fully populated, and varies between a sixth and a third 
of the rental paid in the present clay by the tenants to the grantee or estate- 
holder. But in the greater part of India the State assessment is periodically 
revised at intervals of about a generation, and whether the demand 
be based on some customary or arbitrary standard, or whether it be 
approximated to a recognised proportion of the produce or rental, the 
modifications effected on revision must bear reference to general considera- 
tions only, such as the variation in price of produce, the “ betterment ” of 
the tract by roads or railways, or some other improvement affecting that part 
of the country at large. Tenant-right is thus scrupulously respected, and each 
estate holder or occupant enjoys the full benefit of his improvements untouched 
by any increase of his assessment on account of them. Since advantages of 
the kind just mentioned that have already accrued are alone taken into con- 
sideration, and not prospective benefits or profits, all the fruit of improvements 
in communications or transport and thus in prices, that come into operation 
early in the period of the settlement, is enjoyed by the assessee alone without 
the participation of the State, till the expiry of the current term. The mean 
incidence of the State demand will be seen from the Provincial Sections of this 
chapter to be everywhere light, and in tracts where the progress since the last 
rates were introduced has been such as to warrant a specially large increase, 
within, of course, the sanctioned limits, provision exists for tempering the 
enhancement to those who are subjected to it, so as to avoid so sudden an 
addition to their expenses for the year. It will be found from the returns of 
land revenue that, speaking generally, out of the steady and almost continuous 
increase that has taken place in the receipts under this head during the last ten 
years, less is due to enhanced rates than to the extension of cultivation over 
the assessed arable waste. The incidence of the demand per acre is either 
stationary or has advanced or receded but by a minute fraction. The second is 
the case in the Panjab, the last in the North-West and Central Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras. The revisable assessment, therefore, though ultimately 
based on variation in the cash value of agricultural produce, follows the latter 
only at a great distance, so that wherever the rainfall and other conditions affect- 
ing cultivation are favourable, not subject, that is to say, to wide annual fluctua- 
tion, the weight of the State demand is insignificant. Where the conditions 
are more uncertain there are seasons, of course, when the odtturn of the harvest 
is so small that its market value does not enter into the calculation, because 
there is little produce remaining over for sale. In such circumstances greater 
consideration is given to the precarious prospects of the cultivator than to 
a wide range of prices in the determination of which the local produce of the 
year may have but little share. In some cases the mean rate of the assessment 
is set very low, so that a good harvest may the more easily pay for a partial 
failure. In others, as in Madras, a portion of the revenue is remitted for the 
year in question, under rules and on principles that form part of the regular 
system of the land-settlement of that Province. In all parts of India under 
0 , 9 . 3 h 3 terminable 
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Conditiou of the terminable settlements, the suspension of the assessment in cases of clearly 
People. proved necessity arising from general scarcity of rain or loss of crops by floods, 
locusts, or other calamities, has of late years been sanctioned as a feature in 
the administration of the land. 

Rental values. The lightness of the State assessment, however, is shown more clearly by com- 

paring it with the full rental of the land, where the latter is ascertainable, than by 
quoting the actual incidence. In Upper India rental values are generally recorded 
in the ordinary course of fixing the assessment, whilst under a settlement direct 
with the occupant or cultivator subordinate rights are not recognised, except in 
special cases, in the State register of lands, and information regarding rent is 
obtainable indirectly only. In the Panjab and North West Provinces the average 
rent is double the assessment, but the range is from the latter up to ten or twelve 
times as much. In Bihar the pressure of the agricultural population on the per- 
manently settled land and the same cause in the more recently settled tract of 
Oudh, has driven rents up to the highest rate that can be reached by competition, 
though the position of the tenant has been materially strengthened in both parts 
of the country by the legislation of 1885 and 1 886 respectively. With the keen com- 
petition that prevails, however, it is almost impracticable to ensure the observance 
of the legal terms that both parties concerned are bent upon evading, and rents 
far in excess of the rates that could be recovered through a court of law are 
very generally, in Oudh at least, offered and accepted. In the Narbada valley 
of the Central Provinces the competition is equally brisk, owing to the increas- 
ing demand for wheat. It is stated, however, by local authorities that this 
state of affairs is exceptional, and that in the greater part of this Province the 
burden of rent is very light. In one district of Madras, in which a special 
scrutiny was made of the leases registered, it was found that the rental varied 
in rate from four to six and a half times the assessment, the latter being paid by 
the lessor. 


The value of the laud at present, relatively to what it was some years ago, 
.can be appreciated, too, from the records of sales and mortgages. Of the 
former, instances are given later on from the Central Provinces and Madras, and 
of the latter, from the Panjab, where the average loan per acre of land 
mortgaged rose from 18 rupees in 1880-81 to 31 rupees in 1890-91. Avillagc 
in the Central Provinces, which sold for 300 rupees in 1867, realised 700 rupees 
in 1875, and 3,000 rupees in 1883. In Madras, rice land in the fertile tract of 
Tanjore was sold at an average rate of 39 rupees per acre in 1862-63, for 146 in 
1873-74, and for 180 three years later. In a district to the south of Tanjore, 
a plot of land that sold for 330 rupees in 1865 fetched 1,100 rupees in 1890, 
and in another case, in a less favourably situated tract, land sold for 5 rupees per 
acre in 1855 was resold in 1876 at 43 rupees. Similar testimony can be found 
in the records of other parts of the country. 
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Further evidence of the value of land, as well as of the fairness of the State 
assessment, is furnished by the returns of the collections. In every province it 
appears that the portion of the demand not paid within the year in which it 
falls due is insignificant, except in the cases where a certain amount has been 
expressly postponed for collection on a later occasion, in the circumstances 
mentioned above. In 1891-92 the collections scarcely in any instance fell 
below 99 per cent, of the demand. No general conclusions can be drawn from 
the returns of the processes issued or executed in connection with the land 
revenue, because the purpose which such process is intended to serve is by no 
means the same in every instance. In Upper India, wherever a settlement has 
recently been concluded, the remarkable growth of notices and other processes 
that ensues is accounted for by the desire of both landlord and tenant to ascer- 
tain exactly their respective positions under the new circumstances, and in com- 
paratively few cases, even under a current settlement of some years’ standing, 
is there any resort to coercion, since the object of both parties is served by the 
record of the notice. Elsewhere, too, both in Madras and .Bombay, where such 
declarations or objections are not required, the number of processes is always 
considerable, partly owing to the remnant still existing of the old feeling that; 
prevailed under Maratha nile, that it was detrimental to the prospects of the 
peasant to pay up otherwise than as little and as late as he dared. The area of - 
mnd annually sold in default of payment is everywhere very small, wad in the, 
Jranjab such sales are said to be practically unk nown. 

A point to be noticed in connection with this part of the subject, and 

one 
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one not without its importance in the provinces where the interest in 
land is much subdivided, is that, owing either to actual subdivision 
or to the greater value now possessed by landed property, which inclines 
the possessor towards the assertion of individuality with regard to his 
holding, there is a tendency to weaken the village system of such tracts, 
especially where the land is held in some form of joint ownership. The 
general state of security enables the individual to dispense with the aid formerly 
rendered him by his coparceners against outsiders, whilst, in consideration of 
the increased value of the land, his distrust is transferred from the latter to the 
former. The merits of this tendency is a question of State policy rather than 
one affecting the material condition of the people, except so far as the sub- 
division tends to become excessive. In parts of Bihar, for instance, it often 
ends in converting the proprietor into either a pauper or a field labourer, simply 
because his estate is inadequate to produce enough for him to live on. From 
the other point of view the tendency is nothing more than is to be expected 
when the survivals, useful as they may be, of a former state of society are 
brought under the influence of such solvents as the provisions of the modern 
Indian Codes. 

It is worth considering, at this point, how far and in what directions the en- 
hancement of the value of the property of the landed classes, as above described, 
has been accompanied by a rise in their standard of living. Something has been said 
about this whilst treating of the growth of the import trade. The various criteria, 
however, of the standard of living in the case of the Indian community 
of the rural tracts, and it is with these alone that the present statement is 
concerned, are difficult to appreciate. The life of the classes in question is 
spent, for the most part, out of doors, and, except in the north, the house is of 
comparatively little importance, and is generally constructed of the material 
nearest at hand. Masonry work is in many parts of the country scarcely known, 
whilst in others wattle and daub, and thatch for the roof are unattainable. It 
is in towns alone, and in parts of the Panjab and the North West Provinces, that 
the dwelling receives a share of the owner’s prosperity. Furniture, again, may 
be left out of account. Domestic servants are luxuries that appertain only to 
the rank at which the landholder begins to put his women into seclusion, but, 
above this, the tendency to maintain a considerable staff for outdoor use other- 
wise than on the farm affords, no doubt, an indication of a rise in wealth. 
The use of hQrses depends more on locality than resources, and in the greater 
part of India the place of this quadruped is taken by carts and additional 
bullocks, both of which, as has been shown above, have increased in number of 
late years very rapidly- In the case of food it may be said that very little 
change takes place with improved circumstances, though a little variety is intro- 
duced. For instance, in the Deccan, where millets were almost the only grain eaten 
10 years ago, it is stated that rice is now almost universally added in middle- 
class families. The increase of cows and buffaloes, again, implies .a more 
extended use of the products of those useful animals. Clarified butter, sugar and 
spices, too, are now in greater demand. In several of the reviews on which this 
chapter is founded, especially those prepared by natives of India, considerable 
stress is laid on the increased use in the household of articles imported from 
foreign countries, such as matches, lamps, and, above all things, metal .vessels; 
These, it is said, are now to be found in every hut except those of the .very 
poorest classes, and even there, probably, there will be a platter or two of 
brass or copper. , The imports of these metals, both wrought and unwrought, 
have risen by some 30 per cent, since 1880, and at every large religious 
gathering (and these, it must be stated, are the most efficient channels by 
which a trade is popularised) one of the most frequented and lucrative divisions 
of the bazar is that of the brass and copper smiths. The demand, indeed, is 
now' so large, that in several parts of the country machinery has been called in 
to the aid of the village handicraftsman. As for clothing, the importations of 
cotton piece-goods increase annually, and broadcloth , and : other woollen 
fabrics are coming into favour, Flannel and baize are tQ be seen in village shops, 
and in Assam thd heavy locally-woven silk that used to. betoken , a man of 
rank is now worn at festivals by all the middle classes. The . editor offi 
Calcutta journal, Babu Shambu Cfrandra Mukaiji, in a., b wk,. he : wrote 
a few years ago on his travels in Bengal, expresses an.opimpn, which is 
worth quoting : “ I am infinitely delighted to observe the evidence, of comfort 
and comparative civilisation in the peasantry of these parts (Eastern Bengal); 
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It is something that so many about here are well protected in the cold weather 
by the cheap cottons and woollens of Europe. The women have all more 
costly ornaments, if less heavy and numerous than their mothers or grand- 
mothers could boast of. We rarely come across the old abomination of the 
twisted leg-cuff, as it deserves to be called, rather than anklet. Shell bracelets 
are few and far between, but of a more manageable description than the 
manacles used of yore. Silver clearly predominates ; brass is nowhere. At 
Dacca we saw that the Hindustani women had replaced by smaller and lighter 
silver jewelry their heavy pewter bracelets. Here, on the hanks of the Megna, 
we found the women all display silver, some in profusion.” The same views 
are expressed by the Madras reporter. So far as ornaments go, the evidence 
afforded by the Bombay Mint Returns during the famine of 1876-77 shows 
what a stock can be sent into the market at a pinch. More recent testimony 
is that got from burglaries and dacoities, or gang robberies, especially those in 
the Central Provinces a few years ago, under Tatia the Bhil leader. The 
houses attacked and plundered were all those of forest tribes, or cultivators of 
the lower grades, yet an average of 77 rupees each was got from them, not 
only in ornaments but in coin also. The practice of burying coin is proved by 
the same means to be widely prevalent amongst all classes of cultivators above 
the landless grades, since the ornaments, though to a great extent made up 
of coin and pledged to the village money-lender, are regarded as family 
property rather than as investments, and it is only in the stress of severe 
scarcity or famine that they are altogether abandoned. Amongst other 
indications of increased spending power, the remarkable growth of passenger 
traffic on the railways, chiefly third class, has been mentioned above, and to it 
may be added the similarly developed movement by steamer along the coasts 
and on the great rivers of Bengal, Assam, and Burma. Then, again, it is 
inadvisable to omit from the factors that enter into the standard of living, the 
accessibility of medical aid, of which the population has taken considerable 
advantage. There are few tracts in India where the efficacy of sulphate of 
quinine is not recognised, and the distribution of small packets of that useful drug 
from district offices in Bengal is one of the latest innovations of the enterprising 
Postal Department. The confidence of the public in European methods of treat- 
ment, too, is evidently growing apace, for between 1880 and 1891 the number 
of dispensaries and hospitals increased from 1,221 to 1,809, or by 48 per cent., 
and the attendance at them by 90 per cent., or from 7,408,000 to 14,068,000. 
The latter figure is not far from 6 per cent, of the population amongst which 
the institutions are placed, and represents a daily average of nearly 106,600 
patients. 

The attempt has been made, in some instances, to estimate the average 
annual receipts and expenditure of different classes of the peasantry, but the 
task is obviously one of extreme difficulty. It would he so, in all probability, 
in any country, and has hut small chance of success amongst a population so 
split up into sections, social, religious, and racial, as are the inhabitants of India,' 
who have the additional traits of reticence, inaccuracy, and suspicion. In 
some cases where inquiry has been made, the answers of the head of the 
family proved to demonstration that the whole household was ■ devoid of the 
means of subsistence, whilst two full meals a day were being cooked before his 
eyes. In other inquiries the fault of proving too much was almost as apparent, 
and the peasant, in his desire, after his kind, to establish his poverty, disposed 
of his very existence. The general results, whether obtained by European or 
by native investigators, are at the best but rough approximations, in which the 
personal element is too pronounced to make it safe to accept them. To get a 
trustworthy notion at all of the domestic economy of the peasantry and rural 
classes generally, it is essential to live amongst them and to enter into their 
domesticity. Ibis is practically out of the question in the present day, and 
even an Abb6 Dubois, should one arise, would find the conditions adverse to 
his repeating his former experiment. To natives of the country of a calibre to 
make use ol the information they pick up, this course is equally inaccessible. 
Between the peasant and the European is fixed the gulf of race and apathy, 
but the literate native is separated by the still more serious obstacles of caste 
and antipathy. It is open to question, too, whether, considering the conclusions 
to be drawn from what has been already set forth in this review, this information is 
necessary before the general condition of the agricultural population can be appre- 
ciated . It has been shown that, taking the provinces as a whole, the population and 
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tlieir cattle are increasing; that the area under cultivation is expanding; that Condition or the 

more is being got out of the soil without any apparent deterioration of its People. 

fertility ; that those who have land can pay their rent with one-half the amount 

of produce that was necessary a generation ago ; that new and remunerative 

cultivation has been opened to them by foreign demand ; and that, if they 

chance to dispose of their land or a portion thereof by lease, mortgage, or sale, 

they get a price for it very far in advance of any ruling till within the last 

10 or 20 years. It is shown, again, by the Trade Returns that, in spite of 

the increasing number of mouths for whom food has to be provided in India, 

a good deal of their produce can be spared from the country for use elsewhere. 

In return, their spending power has grown more rapidly than their numbers, 
and the luxuries of the last generation have become the necessaries of this. 

The ordinary condition of the peasantry, then, from a material standpoint, is 
one of sufficiency, according to a standard that is gradually and continuously 
rising. But this condition is that of the British provinces as a whole. It has 
been already pointed out that in three or four tracts, notably in that between 
Patna and Lucknow, in the south and west of the Jamna valley, in the Deccan, 
and along part of the West Coast, the pressure of population on the arable land 
on the one hand, and the frequent recurrence of unfavourable seasons in the 
others, keeps a considerable proportion of the agricultural classes within 
measurable distance of the border-line of that condition. Of these tracts, 

Bihar and the coast are probably in the worst plight, and in neither does the 
influence of even the most plentiful harvest extend throughout the population. 

In the former the obligations of caste are held in high reverence, and in both 
the landlord interest is in the ascendant, so that the labourer who gets 
paid in kind is probably better off than the petty tenant, or, in Bihar, 
than even the small proprietor, whose share of the family estate has been 
reduced to a minimum by constant repartition. In the other tracts mentioned, 
the circumstances of the people are such as to enable them to withstand the 
effects of a single bad season following one of even average productiveness, 
without material diminution of their ordinary standard, but to maintain their 
ground against a succession of inferior harvests, as has been their unfortunate 
experience from time to time, implies a considerably higher degree of thrift and 
providence than they have yet acquired. To put the case in another way, in 
the over-populated tracts there is a stratum of the community which habitually 
falls below its ordinary standard of living during a few months of every year, 
and the class immediately above it is necessarily abnormally sensitive to the 
variations of the harvest. In the other parts of the country that have been 
distinguished above from the rest, the latter class lies at the base, and are 
recruited from those above only when, in the alternations of the seasons, the 
inferior have predominated several years in succession. The above remarks 
apply to the cultivating communities of the plains. The hill tribes, except 
where they form a strong, homogeneous, and widely-diffused community, are 
everywhere accustomed to resort to the produce of the forest between their 
primitive harvests. 

In considering the increased power of spending possessed in the present day Expensive and 
by the masses in India, two costly luxuries have been omitted from mention, occasional luxuries, 
not by reason of their unimportance, for they respectively fill a large place in 
the lives of the classes who indulge in them, but because there is no means of 
gauging them, except by their results. The first is litigation, the other, domestic litigation, 
ceremonies. As regards the former, whilst it has been everywhere facilitated by 
the multiplication of courts, and the increasing number of trained legal practi- 
tioners that emerges annually from the universities, it does not seem to have 
extensively spread amongst the masses, save in the parts of the country where 
the land is held on joiat or subordinate tenures, or otherwise than by the occu- 
pant direct from the State. Here, under the individualising tendencies already 
noticed, suits for rent, to establish title and the like, grow with the resources 
needed to maintain them. But, as a general rule, litigation is the recreation of 
the large proprietor and the luxury of the rest. It is an element in the situa- 
tion not to be overlooked, though a more prominent one in the north than in the 
south of the country. The expenditure on ceremonies, such as marriages, Domestic 
funerals, head-shaving, amongst the Hindus, circumcisions amongst the Musal- ceremonies, 
mans, and so on* is the national luxury, so far as the term national can be 
correctly applied to the heterogeneous population of India. At all events, it is 
. , 0 . 9 . 3 1 a luxury, 
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Condition of the a luxury, possibly the only one, the taste for which is found alike in the dregs 
People. an( j ^ t ^ e t 0 p of the civilised community, and is dormant at the present time 
only amongst the lower forest tribes, who have not yet acquired the means, the 
credit, or the vanity on which it is based. In certain castes the minimum 
expenditure on the more important of the above ceremonies is fixed by rule, but 
elsewhere the question is simply one of social emulation. In connection with 
the present subject, marriage is the ceremony most to the point, for whilst the 
existing position of a family has to be maintained by not less than the conven- 
tional expenditure on the marriage of a son, the family can only rise in rank by 
the marriage of its daughters into a family above it. It is true that this rule 
is theoretically binding on the orthodox Hindu only, but in India that orthodoxy 
acts as a social standard even to those far without its pale in matters of theology. 
Efforts have been made of late years in a few isolated instances to effect some 
reform in public opinion on this matter, but it is still found that a good harvest is at 
once followed by an outbreak of marriages, not as in Europe, out of consideration 
for the fair start in life that can thus be given to the young couple, but, on. the 
contrary, by reason of the excellent opportunity of shining amongst the neigh- 
bours and caste-fellows by a profuse expenditure on banquets, priests, and 
mendicants, the bill for which will very probably fall to the lot of the youthful 
bridegroom to liquidate after the family estate and its obligations have devolved 
on to his shoulders at his father’s demise. This habit is the main cause of the 
very prevalent indebtedness of the Indian land holding classes, but it is not implied 
that it is the only cause, or that indebtedness is universal. 

Causes and In what have been termed the zones of uncertain rainfall, for instance, the 

prevalence Of main cause of debt is the frequent necessity of borrowing after a bad season 

indebtedness. with the intention or hope of repaying the loan out of the next harvest, a hope 
that is often frustrated by the recurrence of the conditions of the previous year. 
This practice is not unknown in tracts far superior to the above in fertility and 
agricultural conditions, where the resources of one good year would, if properly 
administered, amply cover the requirements of the inhabitants for the ensuing two 
or even three years, provided the latter were not seasons of entire failure. Sylhet, 
in Assam, is an instance of this. That the taxation of the land is the cause of 
agricultural indebtedness is improbable, judging by two facts that are prominent 
in the provincial reviews. First, that the classes deepest in debt are those who 
pay relatively the lightest rates, such as the estate-holders of Oudh, Bihar, 
Sindh, the Central Provinces, and other parts of the country where this class 
predominates and where the State demand is but nominal compared to the 
rental. Then, again, the evidence, such as it is, of the outturn of produce per 
acre, taken with the present prices fetched by that produce in the market, indi- 
cates an incidence of that demand on the gross produce of between 3£ and 
9 per cent., which is insignificant in comparison, not with the rental alone, as 
mentioned above, but with the amount ascertained to be spent on ceremonies. 
In the case of light soils, especially in the uncertain tracts, the system of sus- 
pending the collection of the assessment, light as the latter may be, acts as a 
remedy in the only circumstances where the State demand might be said with 
any foundation for the assertion to gall the poorer class of occupant, whose 
holding consists almost entirely of this sort of soil. 

As regards the prevalence of indebtedness, it may be inferred from what has 
been said above as to its causes, that there are few parts of India in which it is 
not found to a greater or less extent amongst the agricultural population: 
Fertility and natural resources seem to be no bar to its existence, and though it 
is found that in Assam proper, that is, the Brahmaputra valley, there is no 
indebtedness worth mentioning, the peculiarity seems due to the isolation of 
that tract and the slight hold possessed by caste on the masses, in both of 
which respects time will probably work changes. But in Sylhet there is a good 
deal of debt, and so it is throughout the rich tracts of Eastern Bengal. In 
Burma, where the surplus food nearly equals in bulk that consumed by the 
inhabitants, some indebtedness is reported from most of the wealthier districts, 
and is attributed to gambling and the general haphazard views of life taken by the 
Burman peasant. In Madras alone of the larger provinces is the subject not 
given prominence in the review, but from what, is to be gleaned in various ways 
from that work, it seems that the writer, a Brahman in high office, and those 
whom he consulted, assume the indebtedness of the middle-class landholder to 

be 
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be a matter of course, and due to the cause mentioned above, that is the Condition of the 

obligations imposed by caste and convention on the head of a respectable family People. 

to spend on marriage ceremonies much more than he has got. This view 

corresponds with that taken in connection with the North-West Provinces, and 

which can also be read between the lines of what has been written on the 

subject by experienced observers in other parts of India, namely, that to owe a 

certain amount of money is the normal condition of the peasant throughout the 

country, and to owe none implies either lending or want of credit. A clear 

distinction must be drawn between indebtedness, as here used, and insolvency, 

or even poverty, since the three are not by any means synonymous terms in 

India, any more than in England. The condition is no new one in the former 

country, though its aspect may be changed. The reasons for borrowing were 

in existence as much before as since the introduction of British administration, 

and the records of the early days of the latter show how the money-lender, or 

Sahukar, was a prominent character in all the large villages, and how the 

peasant, in his futile endeavours to escape from his clutches, suffered what the 

officer charged with the investigation of the condition of the Deccan on taking 

possession in 1818, calls “the hellish torments of Sisyphus.” The great change 

effected under British rule is the expansion of credit, in respect to both the 

value of the security and the number of persons who possess it. In the previous 

days a good sound title to land was vested in a comparatively small body. The 

produce could only be disposed of locally, and the enjoyment of the proceeds 

was altogether too precarious to tempt the trading classes to risk much money 

on it. Alienation by the occupant was difficult and hampered by extensive 

rights of pre-emption and resumption. Under British administration, the rights 

over land became, as a rule, alienable and transferable property, the value of 

the produce increased, and with it, that of the land in lease, mortgage or sale. 

The registration of deeds and the advantage given to the creditor in the 
recovery of his claim by the Civil Courts, complete the foundation on which the 
existing system of credit is built. Setting aside the tracts where indebtedness 
is attributable in great measure to agricultural exigencies, as above pointed out, 
it may be assumed that the incentives to borrowing, being inherent in the 
social system, have not decreased under the stimulus of the new system. On 
the contrary, a notable growth of indebtedness has been found in all cases to 
follow, and at no wide interval, the establishment of an alienable or transferable 
property in the land. The latest instances of this tendency are found in the 
Central Provinces and the Jhansi territory under the Government of tbe North- 
West Provinces, regarding which some account is given in the provincial 
paragraphs that follow this summary. This fact, considering the extent to 
which recent legislation has tended to strengthen the position of the tenant 
against eviction or undue enhancement of rent, has resulted in the extension of 
the credit of classes amongst whom, from their precarious tenure, it was 
formerly unknown or very restricted; and it is too often the case that in such 
circumstances, advantage is taken of the concession to run into debt, not, of 
course, to the pitch of insolvency, but enough to allow the money-lender to 
keep a constant claim alive, so as to maintain his hold on the estate. The 
higher the title to the land, the greater the credit and the concomitant 
indebtedness. In Upper and Central India the burden of debt is heaviest 
amongst the proprietors of large estates, who indulge not only in extravagant 
expenditure on domestic ceremony and on large establishments of retainers, 
but also in litigation against each other. In the middle ranks of society, the 
occupancy-ten an t owes more than the tenant-at-will, whilst the labourer 
c< laughs at the idea of his being in debt at all.” There is therefore some truth 
in tbe sweeping aphorism that is sometimes quoted with reference to this 
feature in Indian society, that a family is there held in estimation according to 
the amount of its debts. What has been said above must not be forgotten, 
that indebtedness does not necessarily imply poverty, certainly not distress, and 
tbe position of the average debtor is comparable to that of a man who keeps a 
running account at a bankers and occasionally overdraws it. Amongst the 
smaller occupants and tenants, however, especially where the land is valued by 
the creditor simply on account of its produce, not by reason of any honorific 
quality inherent in its possession, there are, no doubt, many instances of the 
pauperisation of Abe nominal holder by his retention merely to work the land 
for tbe profit of his money-lender. 
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Condition oe the Here we are face to face with one of the tendencies of the present system, 
People. which must lead to serious results if it were to become widely prevalent. 

Pauperisation and Hitherto, as it appears, the increased value given to the produce of the land by 

cuitivat?ng°clas f ses! e the peaceful development of the resources of the country that has been in 
progress for the last generation or two, has largely redounded to the advantage 
of the producer, but it has also awakened the cupidity of the trader, who, by 
means of advances in cash or kind at high rates of interest, is naturally anxious 
to extend his influence over the landed classes, so that what now goes into their 
pocket may be diverted into his : that is, to sweat down their return to the 
“ living wage,” and to take advantage of the railways to dispose of the rest as 
mav be most lucrative to himself. Another feature of the present transactions 
of the class in Question is the increase of credit which is attributable to the 
difference between the law as it now stands in the majority of cases and 
what it was before the application of the British codes, in respect to the 
liability of the land as the ultimate security for all the obligations of its 
possessor, whether it may have been specifically pledged for them or not. By 
its becoming tbe latter, the status of the landholding classes has been seriously 
modified. Formerly, the comparatively few that enjoyed credit could be 
ground down to the de facto position of tenant, or even labourer, on- their 
holdings, but they still remained the titular proprietor of the soil with all the 
dignity that appertains in India to that condition. Now, their whole right, 
except in a few cases of special tenure, is at the mercy of a decree or duly 
executed deed which the experience and legal knowledge of the trader has 
obtained, with the aid of the irresistible jingling of a money-bag, from the 
ignorance and improvidence of the rustic borrower. “ In a Native State,” said a 
Panjab landholder to an inquiring official, “ Law is the salt, but in British Districts 
it is the whole banquet,” and in some parts of the latter territory, the problem 
has already arisen how to reconcile the equality of the parties to such transac- 
tions in the eyes of the law with the inequality in fact of which the transaction 
is but too often the proof. The trader fully appreciates the value of the land as 
an investment, either by reason of the profit to be made out of it in the present 
state of affairs, or because he is ambitious of entering the class of proprietors 
in parts of the country where that position has its social advantages irrespective 
of caste. In the Panjab, the Central Provinces, the Deccan, and the Jhansi 
district of the North-West Provinces, the dispossession of the cultivating 
population in favour of a class which could neither cultivate or administer 
their estates, has at times reached a pitch that caused serious anxiety to the 
Government. It is not as though a set of pauper and iucompetent cultivators 
were being uprooted to give place to a class of enterprising and educated 
resident proprietors, who know how to permanently improve an estate ; and 
even if it were, the experience afforded by the course of large properties that is 
already available in India gives little prospect of successful administration by 
this means; for wherever they exist, with a few exceptions that make the 
general rule the more striking, the owners are either absentees, who spend their 
time and their revenues off the estate, or if they reside on their property, their 
personal extravagance has generally ended in the need of special legislation to 
free their estates from its results. Examples of the former are more frequent 
in Bengal and Madras, and of the latter in Oudh, Sindh, and Gujarath. It has 
to be remembered, moreover, in connection with these transfers of land, that 
the new men are not, as in the three last-named tracts, members of the 
hereditary landholding castes or races, but non-agricultural, like most of the 
Bengal proprietors, and often aliens to the country of their adoption in language 
and religion. They cannot hold their own against a recalcitrant tenantry for 
long, as the only method of ruling with which they are acquainted is by civil 
process, the ultimate results of which are to be found in the Deccan riots 1 of 
1874, in the slit noses, common of yore, in parts of the Karnatak, and, more 
recently, in the murders in the Western Panjab. Most of the above, however, 
are exceptional cases, and chiefly found where the value of the land has been 
greatly raised of late in consequence of the suitability of the locality for the 
growth of crops for export. In Jhansi and the Deccan, too, there were special 
causes at work, but, on the whole, there has been no general and widespread 
movement on the land by the non-agricultural classes. At the same time, it is 
a curious feature in the census returns that the proportion of money-lenders 
who combine that occupation with the possession of land is far greater in British 
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territory than in the Native States where they have no help from the Civil Condition or the 
Court in acquiring it. People. 

It is not proposed to enter here into the details of remedies that have been Remedial measures, 
adopted or are under the consideration of the Government of India. The most 
extensive measure yet in operation is the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act of 1879, 
of which an outline is given in the provincial paragraph below, and the main 
provisions of which, it has been suggested, might, with some modifications, 
advantageously be applied to the circumstances of the Panjab and Central 
Provinces. But the matter has yet to be decided. The special Acts mentioned 
above, for the relief of certain classes, seem to have so far succeeded in their 
object that they may be said to keep the head of the landlord above water, even 
though he may not give them the chance of helping him to dry land, and 
insolvent recidivism, if the phrase be allowed, is by no means unknown. ’ There 
is also worthy of mention the plan of making the land inalienable and not 
transferable by mortgage or sale, as it is in Native States. This is said to have 
worked well in the small Province of Coorg, where it has been applied to a 
certain class of tenure, and in the case of occupancy-tenants in the North-west 
Provinces, where the rule, being applied on so much larger a scale is insuscep- 
tible of accurate test. It is now under trial on the lands recently assigned to 
cultivators along the new Chinab canal in the Panjab, where the experiment 
will be watched with much interest. The conversion of the rights in land into 
a transferable property has been, beyond a doubt, a leading factor in the expan- 
sion of the peasant’s credit, hut that there has been no general dispossession by 
the creditor indicates that the latter regards that process only as the ultima ratio, 
except in the instances above quoted. The working credit lies in the produce, 
so it is open to question whether the withdrawal of the privilege of alienation will 
practically restrict the peasant’s power of borrowing to no more than is compatible 
with his legitimate needs. It has been seen that the greater portion of the amount 
borrowed is spent. un productively, so that the extension of credit here bears a 
signification widely different from that which would be attributed to it in England, 
for instance, where more than half the land is said to be mortgaged, and, as a 
rule, productively to the proprietor. 

The great predominance of the agricultural classes in India renders a review The labouring 
of their position a lengthy process. It will be unnecessary to enter into such claBseB - 
detail as regards the rest of the population. First, as to the field labourers, who 
are much mixed up in the census returns with the general labourers. In most 
rural tracts they -receive their wages in grain and other food, with presents 
of clothes if in yearly or more permanent employ. They are thus not put to 
any disadvantage owing to the rise in the price of food, and in some parts 
of India the review of their condition mentions that the demand for labour 
has even resulted in a rise to some extent in their remuneration. This is con- 
firmed by what is stated in connection with the congested tracts, that a field 
labourer is, on the whole, better off than the tenant or small proprietor. Where 
cash wages are paid to labourers of this class, and this is only near towns or in 
other exceptional localities, the rate has risen, but not in exact harmony with 
grain prices. The same may be said as regards wages in general, though the 
information ou this subject is by no means complete. In towns where business 
is brisk, such as not only the seaports but places like Cawnpore, Dehli, and 
others, wages have risen considerably. In some of the rural tracts where 
extensive public works have been carried on of late, it was found impossible 
to attract local labour at the sanctioned rates, and men had to be called in 
from a more congested part of the country. But the reviews, as a whole, 
lay stress upon the great help afforded by such works as canals, roads, and the 
earth works on railways, at times when field labour is not in demand. The 
large industrial establishments in the chief towns, such as those connected with 
jute in Calcutta, with cotton mills in Bombay, and with rice in Rangoon, find 
work for a considerable part of the year for several thousands, and some of the 
above industries are also spreading to the interior. The permanent staff of the 
Railway system consists of over 200,000 persons, and mining, again, is on the in- 
crease, though yet in its infancy. The village-menial class, a very numerous and 
useful one, has taken advantage of the above means of making a living to an ex- 
tent that leads some of the older and more conservative members of the commu- 
nity entitled to its services to deplore the want of cheap labour which this emanci - 
pation has caused, along with the rise in the standard of living of the low castes 
in question and other signs of independence, considered equally anomalous. 
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Condition^* the The greater part of the artisan community is attached to the village, and 
Artisans stands or falls with its patrons. It consists chiefly of independent workers, who 

rt "‘ ins ' employ comparatively few, and no permanent, hands to aid them, and most of 

them hold a plot of land allotted to them from the village demesne. At present, 
therefore, the carpenters, blacksmiths, and jewellers, who are partly paid in 
grain, may be said to be flourishing, especially as the two first have taken to 
work in factories and shops, on railways and other public works, and in private 
establishments, where they acquire skill in the use of European tools and learn 
methods of work different from those of their forefathers. The potter has pro- 
bably suffered somewhat from the substitution of metal vessels for those made by 
him, but he is benefited, on the other hand, by the demand for his bricks and 
tiles, which in some parts of the country are superseding wattle and thatch. 
The oil-presser, too, is the victim of kerosine, but like others of the lower 
artisans, he is usually a landholder, and lives by cultivation, or as collector 
and provider for export of the materials of his trade. An important 
functionary in Indian economy is the weaver, who from a very low origin 
amongst the village menials attained considerable rank before his industry 
was encroached upon by foreign competition. The testimony of most of the 
local officers who have inquired into the condition of this class is to the effect 
that the demand for hand-loom fabrics is as a rule lowered everywhere 
owing to the growing taste for foreign piece-goods, so that in the towns, at all 
events, the weavers are suffering from the depression of their industry. But 
this is evidently not the case in all parts of the country, nor is it a new feature 
in their fortunes. Just 100 years ago, a Madras Councillor recorded how he 
found the weavers to be invariably the first of the community to feel the pinch 
of hunger when a famine was imminent, as so large a proportion of them lived 
from hand to mouth. Then, again, it cannot be to no purpose that so much 
machine-made twist and yarn is absorbed each year in the various provinces. 
The return of rail and river-borne traffic for 1891-92, for instance, show that 
this commodity entered the provinces, excluding the seaport towns, to the value 
of -Rx. 4,068,830 in excess of that which left them, so it is clear that as Mr. J. L. 
Kipling found was the case in the Panjab and Deccan, so in other parts of the 
country, the local weaver has discovered the advantage of working machine- 
made yarn into, the stout hand-woven fabrics which still commend themselves 
so strongly to his rustic customers. He has a crisis to pass through exactly 
of the same nature as his compeers had in England between the middle of last 
century and the early years of this, but the numbers of his community do not 
seem to be diminishing, and the Luddite element in his nature, even if it exist, 
has not come to the surface. 

The professional There remain the professional classes to be considered. These constitute hut 
a small proportion of the population, less indeed than two per cent., including 
both the liberal and the artistic branches. The former suffer much in the same 
way as the small landed proprietors of high caste, from the competition of 
numbers. Tradition and conventionality are adverse to their exercising their 
superior talent and education in any but literary pursuits, and the market value 
■of the latter, like that of the land, has risen under British rule till its attractions 
led to exaggerated competition. Of the classes that do not subsist on fixed 
cash salaries, the lawyers are in by far the best plight, and, next to the mer- 
chants and traders, the most generally prosperous of the whole community. But 
there are signs of surfeit even in this favoured pursuit, and the younger members 
of the bar have to leave the large towns and start litigation on a lower level 
than their predecessors. Medicine attracts but a small section of the hereditarily 
professional classes, and is recruited to some extent from below. It has gained 
a fairfooting, especially in the towns, and its practitioners, adjusting their scale 
of remuneration to the circumstances, seem likely to form a useful and efficient 
body, whose 'services will grow from year to year in popularity. There is at 
present little scope for architecture, and engineering is chiefly confined to the 
railways, canals, and public works carried out by the State or large companies, 
where tne^empIoy6s are put on fixed cash stipends. Of the rest of the non- 
saianed, the- priests and mendicants form the largest sections, and both are paid 
argely in gram, s@ that the only change likely to occur in their circumstances 
is from the disposition of their patrons, where grain fetches so high a price in 
oe- market, to somewhat curtail their largess. As to the salaried class and 
I 1 ’ 8 j 11 . ei “ incomes, the rise in the price of food-grain has no doubt been 
to he detriment of the native staff, just as that of the silver price of gold hna 
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been injurious to the European on the similar class of income, and the lower Condition of the 
grades amongst them have been put in consequence to some hardship. They People. 
have taken full advantage, however, of the present system of administration, 
with its large number of posts, safe tenure, and well-regulated scheme of promo- 
tion and pension, and of the extensive system of gratuitous or cheap education 
which leads up to such employment. The result is that the market for such 
qualifications is glutted, and the remuneration kept down, in the public interests, 
to fair rates, which are still above, and taking into consideration the certainty and 
duration of the career, greatly above, those customary under the fitful patronage 
of a native court. It is to be remembered, too, that of the six per cent, of the 
population that provide the recruits for these professions, only 27 per cent, of 
the males can read and write, so the community interested is even smaller than 
the above figures would apparently imply. 

There is little more on the subject of the condition of the people that would 
not appear more suitably in the provincial paragraphs below than in this general 
abstract. In the latter it has been sought to give merely the general outlines 
of a series of most complicated questions, some of the more serious of which 
are left to be further noticed in connection with the part of the country where 
they are most prominent. 

THE PANJAB. 

This review will begin, then, with the important province of the Panjab. It Panjab. 
should first be noted that here the range of temperature is greater than in any 
other part of India, necessitating more solid housing, warmer clothing, and a 
better class of food, on the part of the population to withstand it. A con- 
siderable portion of the province depends upon irrigation for its crops, as will 
appear below. There are five or six large towns, but the urban population, as 
a whole, is only in the proportion of 11^ per cent, to the total, and has 
increased since 1881 at a far slower rate than the rural. As elsewhere, the 
greater part of the latter is either chiefly or exclusively agricultural in its 
pursuits, so it is to the cultivation returns that one first has recourse for 
information as to the general condition of the people. In 1880-81, the area 
cultivated was approximately 20,000,000 acres; between 1886 and 1890, it 
averaged 22,100 000, and in 1891-2 reached 24,480,078. In the first year of 
the decade, 90 per cent, of the area quoted was under food-crops; in the 
last, 88 ; but, looking at the different mode of computation that has been 
adopted since 1885, when these returns were set on a more accurate footing, 
it is probable that the decrease is considerably less than 2 per cent. If the 
comparison he made simply between the growth of the rural population and 
the expansion of cultivated area, it will appear that the latter bears a ratio of 
increase approaching 11 per cent., whereas the former is 12 per cent, above 
the figure of 1881. But consideration must be given to the extension of 
irrigation, and the increasing practice of double cropping. There are now 
7,461,530 acres of land under irrigation of some sort or 
Aoreg other. The wells used for this purpose number no less 

1 than 222,217; the State canals, which, in 1881, irrigated 

1,645,300 acres, now extend that benefit to 3,067,300, an 
J ’ioioo8 increase of 86 per cent. The system is by no means as yet 

I — complete ; but even now, 30 per cent, of the cultivated 

7,461.680 area i s within reach of the means of irrigation. The most 
recent returns published, moreover, give the unoccupied 
arable area as 24,472,000 acres, much of which lies within reach of irrigation, 
as the larger works are extended. Experiments have been made as to the 
results in this province of irrigation on the out-turn of the crop, and it is found 
that wheat returned in unirrigated land 9 bushels, and in irrigated 13. It is 
thus estimated that “ the extension of' irrigation to 100 acres of land increases 
the production of the province by an amount equal to that resulting from an 
extension of cultivation, to 48^ acres,” or nearly 50 per cent. It is tq be 
remembered also that, concomitant with irrigation,; the use of manure has 
spread, and fertilising material is now eagerly sought after vvhichwas formerly 
left to waste. Then’, too, the greater Value of the crops that are grown on 
irrigated land has* to he taken. into consideration. Indigo, chillies, su«gar-qane, 
and most of the rice in the Panjab are almost entirely restricted to the area 
where this facility is available. But the crop most important to the agricultural 
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Tear. 

Tons of Food-Grain Exported. 

Total. 

Wheat alone. 

1885-86 - 

737,337 

586,345 

1886-87 - 

271,335 

145,164 

1S87-88 - 

205,814 

143,698 

1888-89 - 

333,283 

' 213,977 

1889-90 - 

473,499 

364,342 

1890-91 - 

561,939 

372,116 

1891-92 - 

885,156 

592,937 


welfare of the province at present, is wheat, of which over 40 per cent, is now 
grown under irrigation. Not only is this grain the staple food of a considerable 
portion of the local population, but its production has been much stimulated by 
the easy sale it finds in the foreign market. It is no wonder, then, that more 
land is under wheat in the Panjab than in other parts of India, where this 
grain enters but slightly into the food- supply of the producers. The marginal 
table shows the total exports of food-grain for the last seven years, with those 

of wheat distinguished from the rest, and from 
this the importance of the latter may be appre- 
ciated. Two questions obviously suggest them- 
selves in connection with this table. First, is 
wheat-production being stimulated to the detri- 
ment of other food-crops; and secondly, is the 
export of this large volume of food-stuffs com- 
patible with the retention of an adequate supply 
for the inhabitants of the Province r As regards 
the first, it has been observed that the Panjab farmer is shrewdly alive to his 
own interests, and having ascertained the advantage of irrigation in the case of 
wheat, will only extend the cultivation of that grain as water is placed within 
his reach, unless the autumn crop of other cereals in dry land has failed. 
Even then he is averse from disturbing the rotation to which he has accustomed 
his estate. His tendency, accordingly, is to raise the proportion of wheat- 
sowings under irrigation, but to continue to use his unirrigated area of other 
food-crops. On the second question, the evidence of the area under cultivation 
is highly relevant, and it will have been seen that, with a population of about 
20,861,000, about an acre per head was under food-crops in 1891--92, and 
nearly a third of this, being irrigated, was practically secured from serious 
failure. The out-turn of food-grain on the above area is taken, in round 
numbers, to be over 5,000,000 tons, to which must he added vegetables, fruit, 
and pastoral products, which, with meat, are essentially of importance in the 
diet of this province. For reasons which have been given above in summarising 
the results of these local inquiries, detailed estimates of rates of consumption 
cannot he regarded as worthy of much consideration, but the following state 
ment for 1881 and 1891, based on the method adopted by the Famine Com- 
mission has a certain comparative value : — 


Head. 

1881. 

1891. 

1. Population - 


17,604,500 

20,860,913 

2. Cultivated, or cropped, area, in acres - 


21,100,000 

23,536,123 

3. Area under food crops - 


18,520,000 

20,753,194 

4. Average out-turn per acre, in bushels - 


a 

a 

5. Total out-turn of food, in tons - 


5,331,000 

5,966,543 

6. Food consumed by the people 


3,586,000 

4,470,196 

7. Seed grain 


390,000 

437,299 

8. Wastage 

- 

266, OQU 

298,327 

9, Consumption by Commissariat animals 


35,000 

35,700 

10. „ „ local cattle 


214,006 

243,073 

11, Average exports - 


161,000 

369,178 

Total accounted for above - - 

- 

4,652,000 

: 

5,853,773 

Surplus - - 

- 

679,000 

112,770 


Detailed inquiries on the subject have been made in all parts of the province, 
and the general conclusions drawn therefrom are to the effect that the peasant 
everywhere enjoys sufficient food, and, except in years of crop-failure, was not 
in want. The large class of semi-agriculturists known as the village-menials, 
too, is provided for by the community for which they work. The occasional 
agriculturist, the field labourer, and the poorer classes generally are those that 
suffer in a had season ; but, though their diet may be then temporarily reduced 
in quantity and quality, there is no insufficiency, unless the failure of the crops 
amounts to famine. 


The 
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The means of communication have been greatly extended in the last Punjab. 

10 years. There are now 2.330 lines of railway, against 1,056 in 1881, 
including the completion of the direct route to Karachi, the connection of 
Delhi and Firozpur with the Raj putana- Bombay system, and the extensions to 
Peshawar and Kalka, with the 400 miles of line along the Indus. Metalled 
roads have increased from a mileage of 1,467 to 2,005, and there are 
22,262 miles of unmetalled road. The effect of improved communication on 
the agricultural prospects of the province are twofold. First, of course, prices 
have been steadied throughout the Panjab, as far as the influence of railway 
traffic is felt. Then, again, the creation of permanent grain marts has freed 
the peasant from the intervention of the village grain dealer, and enabled him 
to treat direct with the agent of the wholesale merchant. Similarly, the direct 
line to Karachi has created an export trade in wheat, which in 1891-92 put 
about Rx. 4,150,000 into the province, whilst the value of the total exports 
of agricultural produce in 1890-91 came to more than double the entire land 
assessment for that year. There was a rough estimate made in connection 
with the Famine Commission, 14 years ago, of the annual surplus profits of 
the Panjab peasant. Though this may be of no value by itself, it is useful in 
comparison with the results obtained by the same method in the present day. 

In 1878, then, the above surplus was set down as about Rx. 14,500,000, 
and in 1891 at Rx. 24,344,300, or about Rx. 12‘2 per family, representing 
a rise of nearly 68 per cent. As there are few large landed proprietors in the 
province, and the average holding is nine acres, it is clear that these profits are 
widely distributed, and not, as in some other parts of the country, concentrated 
in a few hands. 

In connection with the agriculture of the province, a few figures relating to Land assessment, 
the assessment may be reproduced for convenience of reference. In the 
10 years, owing to re-settlements, it rose by 8’5 per cent., namely, from 
Rx. 2,310,915 to Rx. 2,506,995, with an incidence on the cropped area of 
Rupees 1‘047, and Rupees r0625, respectively per acre. The local rates for 
education, sanitation, and communications, together with the village officers’ 
cess, as remuneration for collection of revenue, maintenance, and supervision 
of survey records, &c., and keeping the village revenue accounts, increased in 
higher ratio than the assessment on the land itself, and from a proportion to 
the latter of 8^ per cent, in 1881 rose to one of nearly 11 in 1891. Sales of 
land in default of payment of assessment are said to be practically unknown in 
this province. 

As regards tenure, it appears that in 1890-91 about 54 per cent, of the Tenancy, 
cultivated land was held by owners, and 46 per cent, by tenants. Of the latter 
class 77 per cent, were tenants-at-will, which is a rise of 13 over the ratio of 
10 years ago. It must be remembered, however, that the position of tenant 
is far stronger uader the Act of 1887 than it was before the law was 
amended. The relations of the two classes are harmonious, and rent-suits and 
applications are only numerous just after a re-settlement, when new questions 
of status and amount of rent crop up. For instance, in 1890—91 there were 
only 391 suits and 22 decrees of ejectment in the case of tenants with occu- 
pancy rights, and 4,606 ejectments of tenants-at-will. The average cash rent 
paid was 2 rupees an acre, but the extremes vary between a few annas on the 
southern plains of the Derajat, and upwards of 50 rupees in Hoshiarpur in the 
centre of the province. Rents in kind are said to vary from one-seventh to 
one-half the produce. 

Finally, it is necessary to take into consideration the. indebtedness of the j^debtedne* 1 
agricultural population, not only with regard to the extent to which it prevails, m e 6 ness ' 
but with regard, also, to its tendencies. In this Province, and, as will be seen 
from the subsequent portion of this review, in the greater part of India, the 
landholder is largely given to pledging his credit to the utmost, and in perhaps 
the majority of cases the obligations under which he so places himself weigh 
but lightly upon him. His account with the money-lender runs on from 
year to year, and he pays back a portion of the loan according to the crop he 
gets. But his land is, in most cases, an alienable and transferable property, 
the value of which has risen enormously during the last twenty or five-and- 
twenty years. In the Panjab, for instance, the State assessment is but from 
0.9, 3 K one-half 
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PUNJAB. 


Ornaments, 


one-half to one-seventy-fifth of the rental paid by the. tenant to the proprietor. 
The money lender, therefore, who values position more than the actual cash 
return on his loans, has been of late taking advantage of the situation to get 
possession of the estates of his clients, and so to enter the ranks of the 
landed gentry of the Province. With a population like that of the Panjab, 
where the attachment to the land is strong, and where, moreover, the money 
lender is usually an alien, this inclination is a serious matter, especially taken 
with the support it receives from the impartial administration of the law in the 
civil courts of British India. Transfers of land were “ found to be proceeding 
in all districts in an increasing ratio, and in many with dangerous rapidity,” so 
that the local Government felt itself compelled to take into consideration the 
measures by which a stop could be placed on these alienations. As an experi- 
mental measure, the land given out under the new Chinab Canal scheme, has 
been made inalienable, and the results will be watched with much interest. 
Elsewhere special legislation, such as lias been applied to the Deccan, has been 
proposed. It has been pointed out that until the present generation, when the 
Civil Code was introduced, the practice in the Panjab was based on the policy 
inculcated when the first administrative body was constituted, namely, that of 
maintaining in their integrity the village coparcenaries, or communities. This 
being the case, the enactment of special provisions, such as those just quoted, 
is beset with less difficulties than in most other parts of India. The question, 
however, is still unsettled. 

The figures on which the above opinion is based are of comparatively recent 
compilation, as before 1884-85 there was but a partial record of transactions of 
this class. The marginal statement, however, gives a few interesting figures 

touching on this subject. It ap- 

1890 - 91 . pears, too, that the rise in the 
~ — average value is a feature of the 
i,334>» sales, as well as of the mortgages. 
But the main value of the return 

220,123 from 

511,807 rrom 

* 3 were 

of the classes between whom the 
transactions took place. It appears that out of 6,833,114 acres that were 
either sold or mortgaged during the ten years under review, there were 4,672,221 
acres that changed hands between landholders, usually of the same tribe and 
village, and often related to the vendor or mortgagor. If the mortgages be 
taken alone, it appears that 64 per cent, came under the above category, and it 
may be remarked in passing, that the total debt thus secured amounted to three 
years’ land assessment of the whole Province. Such transactions, again, often 
represent no more than a lease, which for convenience, and to avoid a formal 
deed, is placed in mortgage form. But, on the other side of the account, there 
are over 2,100,000 acres sold or mortgaged to non-agriculturists, and though it 
is unsafe to assume that all of the transferees are money lenders, there is no 
douht that comparatively few other classes are in the habit of getting a hold of 
this sort on the land. Thus, from 5 to 8 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
Province seems to have passed away from the agricultural proprietary body, 
a fact which, in the circumstances above mentioned, gives reasonable cause for 
apprehension. 

The question of how far the Indian people are in the habit of accumulating 
ornaments, as a way of disposing of their savings, is one which has been 
brought into prominence of late in connection with the recent changes in the 
currency law. In the Panjab three or four years ago a special inquiry was made 
into the gold and silver industries of the Province, in the course of which it was 
shown that the Panjabi was very addicted to profusely loading his women-kind 
with jewelry. The report states : “ Europeans in dealing with the subject are far 
more inclined to under than to overvalue the amount of ornaments which a 
native family, in whatever rank of life, possesses ; and yet, every day, in large 
civil cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with ward’s estates, in cases of elopement, 
thefts, burglaries, murders, and a thousand other wavs, civil officers are constantly 
being confronted with this enormous mass of wealth lying in the coffers of the 
people.” Instances are then given in support of this assertion, which, indeed, 
is by no means restricted in its application to the Panjab. 


which the figures above quoted 
extracted lies in its record 


Mortgages. 

1880-81. 

1885-86. 

1. Area mortgaged 

Acres 

230,337 

496,485 

S. Total amount of mortgage 

- Rx. 

421,079 

1,088,732 

3. Average per acre - 

- Rx. 

1-8 

2*i 

1. Area redeemed 

Acres 

66,078 

159,883 

2. Total redemption money 

- Rx. 

66,818 

206,731 

3. Average per acre - 

- Rx. 

1’0 

1-3 


There 
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There is the course of prices, again, to which reference may be made in con- 
nection with the profits made by the agriculturist. The grain produce, taken 
all round, has risen 30 per cent, in its rupee value within the ten years under 
review. The other side of the question, however, must not be ignored, and 
the above rise has seriously affected those who live on salaries or other fixed 
cash payments. These are, however, numerically speaking, a small class, as 
the wages of the agricultural labourer and the rustic artisan are chiefly paid in 
grain. A note, moreover, on the development of industrial occupations in 
towns by Mr. J. L. Kipling, the well-known Superintendent of the Mayo School 
of Art in Lahore, seems to indicate that even the cotton-weaving industry, 
reputed to be on the wane, is healthily employed in working the coarser class 
of yarns now obtained from European and Indian mills into strong goods, which 
hold the market against machine competition. Locally made woollen goods are 
rising in quality and in demand amongst the upper classes of the Panjab, where 
the winter necessitates a supply of warm clothing. Carpentery and ironwork are 
also flourishing, though the latter, on account of the want of a local supply of 
fuel, has to be conducted on a small scale. There has been a great development 
of the tinman’s trade of late years, fostered by the amount of material avail- 
able in the emptied kerosine oil cans, whilst the leather workers, the lowest iri 
the ranks of artisans, have profited both by the sale of tanned and manufactured 
articles, and by the largely increased trade in hides for export. 

Wages, as in other parts of India, are paid on a cash basis in comparatively 
small proportion. In towns there has been a rise, though it is probable that, as 
elsewhere, it still lags behind that which has taken place in prices. The bulk of 
the wage-receiving class, field and industrial, is paid in grain, so that the re- 
muneration remains comparatively little in advance of what it was 10 years ago, 
considering the great improvement in the agricultural circumstances of their 
employers. The mean daily ration of the latter is taken at 1 ‘83 lbs. of grain per 
head and consists, roughly speaking, of 33 per cent, wheat, 54 inferior grains, and 
13 pulse. The non-agricultural population vary this. Their ration is estimated 
at T50lbs. only, but it is composed of ‘48 wheat, ‘38 inferior grains, and *14 
pulse, and so makes up in quality for the slight deficiency in weight. The meat- 
eaters of the Panjab, as was remarked above, are relatively more numerous than 
in other parts of the country, but speaking generally, and the observation 
is applicable beyond the limit of this Province, a change or improvement in 
the diet is far later in being adopted than the alternatives of substituting metal 
for earthenware in the household vessels, the piling up ornaments for the use of 
the women of the family, or, unfortunately, the expenditure of more money on 
weddings. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Keeping still to the north of India, the next Province that comes under 
review is that which occupies the upper portion of the Gangetic basin. The 
circumstances of the two sections into which it was, until 1877, administratively 
divided, are somewhat different, as Oudh lies chiefly within the influence of a 
nearly certain rainfall, whilst in the western and southern portions of its neigh- 
bourhood, the seasons are notoriously precarious. Thus in the ten years under 
review, though there has been no general failure of any harvest, the agricultural 
conditions have been anything but favourable. For the first three years, the 
rainfall was below the average, whilst since 1884, the seasons have been con- 
tinually marked by excessive or ill-distributed moisture, especially during the 
time the autumnal crops were in the ground. On the other hand, the winter 
crops have been fairly good. The result is that whilst the two divisions of Oudh 
show an increase in population of 12 and 10 per cent,, respectively, and 
Kumaun and the Eastern Sub-Himalayan tract of the Nofth- West Provinces, 
one of II and 13, the highest rate in the rest of the Province is but four, whilst 
the Agra division has lost to the extent of 1 £ per cent. As regards the urban 
population, which here bears the ratio to the total of 12'7 in the North-West 
Provinces and 7‘6 in Oudh, the same may be said as of the corresponding class in 
the Panjab, namely, that it is only increasing rapidly in a few of the larger cen- 
tres. On the whole, the urban increase has been at the rate pf 2 3 per cent, in the 

0.9. 3 k 2 larger 


Panjab, 

Prices of agricu! 
tural produce. 


Artisans. 


Wages and diet. 


JNorth- West 
Provinces and 
Oudh. 
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OVDH. 


Cultivated area. 


larger section, against a geneial rate of 4*5, and in Oudh of 6*2 against ll'l. 
The purely agricultural portion of the community numbers about 62 per cent., 
but the labouring and semi-agricultural classes are more numerous than usual, 
raising the proportion of those dependent- on the soil to nearer three-fourths. 

The most important question, therefore, in regard to the condition of the 
people is the agricultural outlook. The area cultivated is the first point to 
notice. There is some doubt as to the correct figures for the early part of the 
decade, but, assuming them to be approximately accurate, this area rose by 
some 465,000 acres, up to 1887, when there was a decline of 320,000, so that, 
on the whole, the 41,646,000 acres returned in 1891-92 represent but a 
nominal advance on that of ten years hack. It is advisable, however, to dis- 
tinguish the temporarily settled tract from the rest, for which the statistics are not 
complete. In the former, the net area cultivated in 1881-82 was 22,135,000 acres, 
against 22,183,000 in 1891-92, the fresh land broken up in the sub-Himalavan 
districts of Gorakhpur and Basti being counterbalanced by the 500,000 acres 
thrown out of cultivation in the waterlogged tracts of the Agra division and the 
grass-choked valleys of the South. In Oudh the advance was from 8,819,000 
acres in 1885-86 to 8,907,000 in the last year of the decade. But though the 
area cultivated shows so slight an increase, that under crop has risen very 
considerably, owing to the extension of the system of getting double, and near 
large towns even treble, crops off the land each year. The area thus treated 
seems to have increased from 7 per cent, of the cultivated area to 15, or, in 
absolute numbers, from 2,3/0,000 acres (in the North-West temporarily settled 
tracts) to 4,502,000, or, taking the whole of the combined Provinces together, 
from 6,511,000 acres in 1886-87, the first year for which full details are avail- 
able, to 7,785,000 in 1891-92. The greater part of the increase in this practice 
is due, no doubt, as in the Punjab, to the stimulus given by the higher prices 
now obtainable for food grains and such valuable products as sugar cane,* but 
on some occasions it is unfortunately attributable to the failure of the early 
sowings, the area under which is not, as in the Panjab, deducted in those circum- 
stances from the annual return. The question has been raised in connection 
with this system of cultivation, whether the soil is being thereby exhausted or 
not ? On tli is point the evidence is to the effect that along canals the high 
rates for the more copious supplies of water are paid year by year without 
hesitation, whilst the outturn from the land on which they are fixed does not 
diminish. Two instances are quoted. In 1836 a complaint of deterioration 
was made to a British officer on tour in the Meerut division, but in 1892 the 
same tract yields one of the heaviest crops in the whole Province. Again, in 
Basti, at the other end of the Province, it is found that fallows are almost 
unknown, though at the earlier settlement it was alleged that every portion of 
that district had periodically to be abandoned, in order to give it rest, and the 
experience of the latest inquiries has proved that the tracts continuously cropped 
for 30 years are still the most productive in the district. On the whole, though 
the general conclusion must be that deterioration is not proved to have 
yet set in, the Director of Agriculture, who in this Province has special 
opportunities of resting the matter, is apprehensive lest the anxiety of the 
peasant to take advantage of the demand for exportable produce may not induce 
him to over-crop before he has learnt the best method of restoring to his land 
more of what he takes out of it than he does at present. 


This conclusion leads up to the distribution over the cropped area of food and 
non-food crops respectively. It is here safe to take the figures for the temporary 

settled districts of the North-West Province 
only, as those for Oudh and the permanently 
settled tract are not complete. The marginal 
statement gives the respective areas for three 
years out of 11. It will be seen that whilst 
the food-crops have continuously spread, the 
others, owing chiefly to the discontinuance of 
indigo cultivation and of cotton-growing in 
the west and south, have declined. It is curious to find that the return shows a 
decrease in the area under wheat, though the foreign demand is known to he 
still high ; hut it seems that the variation is probably in the record only, and is 
attributable to the neglect of area in which wheat is not the sole crop, in 

seasons 


Crop. 

1881-82. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Food 

Acres. 

20,609,000 

Acres. 

21,574,000 

Acres. 

22,792,000 

Non-Food - 

3,898,000 

* 4,307,000 

‘ ' 

3,893,000 

Total - - 

24,805,000 

25,881,000 

26,685,000 
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Area irrigated 
from 

1881-82. 

1886-87. j 

1891-92. 

Canals - 

Wells - - - j 
Tanks, &c. - - ■ 

Acres. 

1,514,719 

2,898,736 

1,365,856 

Acres. 

1,137,099 

2,209,321 

1,294,893 

Acres. 

1,639,258 

3,041,363 

1,623,096 

Total N.W. Prov. 

5,779,311 

4,641,313 

6,303,717 

Wells - 

Tanks, &c. - «, j 

- 

956,015 

1,313,431 

1,217,497 

1,438,751 

Total Oudh 

i 

— 

2,269,446 

2,656,248 


seasons of heavy rainfall just before ploughing, it is well-known that the peasant 
of these parts mixes wiih his wheat another cereal or so ne sort of pulse. On 
the other hand, the excessive rain has given an impulse to the cultivation of 
rice on land which was formerly reserved for millet at the summer sowing. In 
many parts of the Province sugar cane is regarded as the crop that pays the 
assessment or rent, the rest being for sustenance and cultivation expenses. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to find an increase in the decade of over 30 per cent, in 
the area under this product. 

The area under irrigation is very considerable in these Provinces, though not 
so important as in the Panjab. The marginal table shows the main figures for 

the temporarily settled districts and for 
Oudh. The heavy rainfall in the former 
favoured the use of tanks for some years, 
and rendered the wells useless. The latter 
therefore decreased from 760,224 to 
694,4/6, but have since risen again to 
712,235. The canal mileage has increased 
from 1,306 to 1,464, and the distributaries 
from 5,529 to 6,706, or, in all, nearly 20 per 
cent. With all the heavy rainfall of the 
last six or seven years, however, they have 
worked at some disadvantage, and in one 
or two instances were actually harmful for the time to the health and agricul- 
ture of the surrounding tract by retaining an excess of moisture below ground 
throughout the year. 

The question of the sufficiency of the food supply of the Province has to be 
considered in the two aspects in which it was dealt with in the case of the 
Panjab. First, whether the produce of the Province itself is sufficient to 
support its population, and, secondly, whether there is a class of the latter 
which habitually hovers dangerously near the margin of subsistence. As 
regards the first, it may be remembered that just before the opening of the 
decade under consideration the Famine Commission estimated that in an 
average season there was a surplus of some 660,000 tons of fooo. grain, which 
however was liable to serious reduction at an inferior harvest, and t o extinction 
in time of drought. Since this estimate was framed the population has 
increased by over 6 per cent., and the cropped area by about two and a quarter 
million acres, partly due to expansion over fresh land, but partly also to the 
increased demands imposed upon land already in occupation. According to 
the calculations of the Commission this additional area should provide food for 
about three and a quarter millions of population, which is one and three-quarters 
millfon below the actual increase. The excess accordingly trespasses upon the 
above quoted estimated surplus, reducing it by about one-half. Making 
allowances for variations in season the consumption and produce approach 
dangerously near equilibrium, though the effects of the extension of irrigation 

and of the several bad harvests in 
succession of late, must be allowed 
weight on the more favourable 
side of the balance. The mar- 
ginal statement of the movement 
of food grains shows that except 
in bad years there is a surplus, 
though it seldom amounts to 
the 300,000 tons above men- 
tioned. At the same time 
the variations indicate that the 
increased foreign demand for 
wheat has not affected the 
supply of other food stuffs, as 
they distinctly move in harmony 

with that produce. 

The extension of communications must be taken into account here. Railways 
have increased in mileage from 1,358 to 2,699 in the decade, and the system of 
roads, which in most parts of the Province is extensive and well maintained, 

0.9. 3 k 3 has 


Food Grain in Ton-Thousands. 


Year. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exports 

compared 

to 

Imports. 

Wheat. 

Bice 

and 

others. 

Total. 

Wheat. 

Bice 

and 

others. 

Total. 

1885-86 - 

299 

162 

461 

5 

56 

61 

+400 

1886-87 - 

239 

111 j 

350 

3 

91 

94 

+256 

1887-88 - 

122 

86 

2«8 

14 

173 

187 

+ 21 

1888-89 - 

147 

79 

226 

11 

76 

87 

+139 

1889-90 - 

103 

145 

248 

10 

37 

47 

+201 

1890-91 - 

53 

70 

123 

39 

247 

286 

-<-163 

1891-92 - 

363 

117 

480 

6 

119 

125 

+355 
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has been adapted to the new circumstances. The valuable forest tracts of the 
north of Oudh, the fertile districts between the Ghogra River and the hills, and 
most parts of the southern division have been now connected with the centres 
of provincial commerce. The Bundelkhand Hills are now the only tract where 
communication is at all difficult ; and even here much has been done in 
bridging and metalling roads of late years. The trade on the lines of rail, 
where it has been registered, shows since 1881-82 an increase of 53 per cent, 
in weight and 23 per cent, in value. The traffic on the River Ghogra and with 
Nepal and Thibet, too, has grown considerably, though not in proportion with 
that on the railway. Passenger traffic between stations within the province is 
also a fair test of the spending power of the people on a benefit which they 
appreciate so highly, and it appears that where in 1881 the number of passen- 
gers on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line was 2,632,000, it was in 1891 
5,254,000 ; and on the East Indian line the increase was from 2,437,000 to 
just under 4,000,000. 


In connection with prices, the value of the opening out of the country is 
more marked than in the Panjab, because the uncertainty of the season entails 
so much more transfer of food from one part of the Province to another. For 
instance, in 1883-84 there was a failure amounting to about three-quarters of 
the food supply over a large area, whilst in many more tracts the harvest 
was deficient to \ less degree. But prices neither rose nor showed the violent 
oscillations to which they were subjected in such circumstances before com- 
munications were developed, except in the outlying hill tracts and the trans- 
Ghogra districts, and these, too, have since been brought into the general 
system. But, on the whole, the price of food-grain has 
risen 40 per cent, since 1861 and 25 per cent, since 1880. 
A new standard, it is stated, was established about 1870, 
after the abatement of the fluctuations during the disturbed 
times of the sixties, and for 17 years prices showed a slow 
upward tendency. In 1887, however, there was a sudden 
rise, which is still in progress, and promises to be main- 
tained. This is, in fact, attributed to the extension of 
railways, which allows a producer to steady the market by 
not selling his harvest as soon as it is reaped at the price offered by the village 
grain dealer, hut to realise favourable rates all the year round, through the 
influence of the larger markets, which he attends in person, and the operations 
of which he thoroughly appreciates. On the other hand, railways have 
cheapened to the consumer a number of imported articles formerly 
luxuries, but which may now, under a rise in standard of life, be held to be 
necessaries, and are sold in nearly every village ; but on this subject more will 
be said hereafter. 


Period. 

Relative 

Price. 

1861-65 - 

100 

1866-70 - - * 

137 

1S71-75 - - 

121 

1876-80 

1 124 

188J-S5 

131 

1886-90 - - - 

136 

1891 - 

167 


Year. 

Estimated Yalue 

1 of 

Produce. 

Assessment. 

Percentage of 
Assessment 
on Produce. 


Rx, 

Rx. 


1880 - - 

83,052,500 

5,667,500 

6-8 

1891 - - 

101,295,500 

5,939,500 

5*8 


The Government demand on the land in this province has shown an inclina- 
tion to fall relatively to the estimated value of the agricultural produce, as 

shown in the marginal statement. The 
policy with regard to enhancements of 
assessments on revision of periodical settle- 
ments is to approximate the rate to half 
the net rental assets, though exceptional 
circumstances are allowed to weigh in vary- 
ing on either side of the standard. The 
assessment is fixed on ascertained actuals', 
instead of on estimates of potential rents, whilst tenants are equally protected 
against undue pressure, and when the enhancement is severe the full amount 

is not levied at once. The amount 
assessed has increased in the ten years, 
as shown marginally ; but, as compared 
with the former settlements in the 
more backward or peculiarly situated 
districts, the actual amount is decreased. 
Banda, for instance, on acquisition 
settlement was for Rx. 162,700 ; and 
117,100. In Cawnpore, again, the 
and in 1890 the demand ; was 

Rx. 215,900 


— 

( 1880-81. 

1886-87. 

1890-92. 

North-West Province®, - 

Rx. 

4,291,758 

Rx, 

4,286,255 

Rx. 

4,497,587 

Oudh - ■ - ■ 

.1392,191 

1,408,579 

1,412,184 


yielded Rx. 200,000, in 1842 * the 
at present the amount stands at Rx 
first settlement was for Rx. 235,900, 
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Incidence per Acre. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Cesses. ’ 

1 

1 Revenue 
and 
Cesses. 

North-West Provinces : 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

On total - - - ! 

1-046 

*162 

1*208 

„ cultivated- - i 

1*687 

* *265 

1*952 

Oudh : 

i 



On total - 

i ‘984 

*156 

1*140 

„ cultivated - 

1 1*698 

*265 

! 

1*963 


Rx. 215,900. The cesses on land come to about 16 per cent, of the 
assessed revenue, or 8 per cent, of the rental assets. The incidence per acre 

of both revenue and cesses is shown mar- 
ginally. The highest revenue incidence on 
cultivated land is found in Cawnpore, where it 
rises to 2| rupees. In Oudh the correspond- 
ing rate is about 2| rupees in Bara Banki. 
The lowest rates in the two divisions are in 
Lalitpur, just under half a rupee, and in 
Khari, about If? rupee. The total amount 
iu 1891 was Rx. 6,769,6/5, including 
cesses, or about 1| rupees per head of 
population. The statistics of collection and arrears indicate that the burden is 
by no means heavy. In the group of districts in or round the Agra division, 
already mentioned more than once as showing, with the southern tracts, the 
worst agricultural position in the province, the pressure has been unduly heavy 
in the circumstances that have prevailed nearly throughout the decade. These 
districts were severely visited by the famine in 1877-78, and before they could 
recover nearly the whole of the arable land was saturated by the frequent 
flooding they received year after year from the excessive rainfall. Then, to add 
to the untowardness of the seasons, the inroads of wild animals, such as pigs 
and cattle, from the preserves of the Chief of the adjoining State of Bharatpur 
necessitated special measures of fencing, by which means cultivation has some- 
what revived. In the Bundelkhand tract, again, the excessive growth of weeds 
and grass has checked cultivation and caused difficulty in paying the assess- 
ment, so that a special inquiry, with a view to reducing the demand, has been 
instituted by the Local Government, but was not concluded by the end of 1891-92. 
In other parts of the Province, and throughout Oudh, not only the former assess- 
ment, but the largely enhanced rates of the revised settlement, have been paid 
without serious difficulty. It appears, however, that the number of attach- 
ments of movable property in cases of default has increased considerably of 
late years, from which it might be assumed that greater pressure was now 
required to collect the assessment. This, however, is true in comparatively 
few cases, and those in the tracts suffering from successive failures of one or 
other of the two harvests. In Oudh there has been no such increase. But 
the difficulty of collection seems to be growing proportionately with the 
decadence of the principle of joint responsibility. The individual is so well 
protected in the present day that he is apt to dissever himself from the com- 
munity with whose joint life he was formerly indissolubly connected, and the 
average number of sales, which is only 3| per cent, on the attachments, shows 
tha t the former process is no more than a means of ascertaining who is the 
person really responsible for the payment. 


JNortii-West 
Provinces and 
Oudh. 


In this Province the position of the tenant is an administrative question of Tenancy, 
the highest importance. The competition for arable land has in a great propor- 
tion of the districts reached a pitch where it is necessary for the State to step 
in to ensure the cultivator fixity of tenure at a fair rent, in order to let him 
have any chan ce of sharing in the general improvement consequent upon the 
peaceful development of the resources of the country round him. The measures 
for his protection need not be discussed in detail. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces custom had long distinguished tenants with rights of occupancy from 
tenants-at-will, and the present system, stereotyped by the Acts of 1859, 1873, 
and 1881, is found to conduce to harmonious relations between proprietor and 
tenant. In 1891, 23 per cent, of the land was held by proprietors, 36 by 
tenants with rights protecting them from arbitrary enhancements or eviction, 
and about 30 per cent, without such rights. The remaining 1 1 per cent, is 
held, for the most part, on quasi-occupancy rights. In Oudh the tenant was 
found to be far more at the mercy of the proprietor, but his position is now 
secured, as far as possible by an Act passed in 1886. The principle on which 
the system is here based is not prescription, but the wider ground of regard for 
the agricultural prosperity of the country. About 1 1 per cent, of the area is 
now m the hands of proprietors ; about 7 per cent, by privileged tenants and 
sub-proprietors, and 82 per cent, by statutory tenants, under the above Act. 

The evidence Us to the relation between landlord and tenant afforded by the 

■ o q. 3 K 4 returns 
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North-West 
Provinces and 
Ocdh. 


Standard of living. 


Agricultural 

indebtedness. 


North-West Provinces. 1 

1884-85. 

; 18S0-01. 

To evict occupancj ten- 



ants - 

15,335 

20,751 

To evict tenants-at-will 

52,8G2 

57,875 


returns of application for ejectment is by no means conclusive, since in the great 
majority of instances the proceeding represents no more than a signification 

that arrears due must be paid up. Actual eviction 
took place in 1 887-88 from about 4 acres per 
1,000 occupied by tenants with rights, and from 
19 acres in the case oi tenants-at-will, but the 
proportion rose somewhat in the three following 
years, owing to the hard times in the two divisions 
already mentioned. In Oudh, the new Act has worked well in this respect. 
The notices during the year before its introduction reached 92,451 in number, 
whereas in 1890 - 91 , they were only 8 , 422 . The keen competition for land, 
owing to the greater profits of cultivation now ruling, has forced up reuts 
unduly under various expedients for evading the law of enhancement, and it is 
only now that letting prices are reaching a normal level. The Act, however, 
secures the tenant for at least seven years, and if rent be not paid in a bad 
season, the landlord can recover no more than the statutory amount. In con- 
nection with the above remarks, the 
marginal table of the relative increase 
in assessments recently revised in 
the North-West Provinces is of in- 
terest. The increase in rent-rates in 
certain districts in Oudh, now under 
revision, is also worthy of note. In 
Bulandshahr the rental assets show 
an increase of 68 per cent. In some 
of the Oudh districts tenants sublet 
at from six to eight times the statu- 


North-West Provinces 
Districts. 

Enhancements 
i of 

1 Assessments. 

Oudh Districts. 

Enhancement 

of 

Kent Rates. 

Bulandshahr 

Per cent. 

5l> 

Unao * 

Per cent. 

43 

Basti - - - - i 

i 

47 

Hardoi 

26 

1 

Gorakhpur 

44 

Rai Bareli - 

32 

Mnzaffaraagar - 

24 

Sultanpur - 

35 

Saharanpur 

26 

Bara Banki - 

37 

Jalaun - 

20 




tory cash rent. 


Two other subjects connected with the peasantry of this province claim 
attention. First, their standard of living, and then the prevalence of indebt- 
edness amongst them. As to the first, it may be remarked that a rise in the 
standard of life is implied throughout all the arrangements made by the State, 
as above described, for the protection of the tenantry, or else those efforts would 
end simply in handing over to the landlord or money-lender all the advantage 
of increased profits of agriculture. But it is found that the tenant no longer 
trusts himself entirely to the village shopkeeper, who combines the functions of 
money lending and grain dealing, but, as stated already, enters the market in 
person. He is also more given to upholding his tenure against encroachments 
by his landlord. The inquiries made in various parts of the Province show con- 
clusively that the peasant has acquired taste for a better class of food, clothing, 
&c., and can indulge it. Salt, brass vessels, kerosine oil, and so on, have got 
cheaper, and far more of each is consumed than heretofore. The style of house 
is improved, oxen are substituted for buffaloes at the plough, and the women 
and children are better clothed. 


Indebtedness has been said to be the normal condition of the agriculturists in 
this Province. Iu the case of the upper classes of proprietor, it is attributed to 
litigation or personal extravagance, and requires no notice here. Of the 
peasantry it is estimated that nearly three-fourths have to go to their money- 
lender to enable them to tide over the interval between the spring and the 
autumn season. On the other band, it is admitted on all sides that in the class 
in question debt is a sign of credit, and therefore of respectability, and so far 
from being chronically insolvent, as the term is understood in western countries, 
they are in the position of those who “ work on borrowed capital, or keep a 
running account with a tradesman.” The gravity of the question, therefore, 
obviously'varies with the productiveness of the tract, and still more, the cer- 
tainty of the harvest. J he causes of debt here are the same as all over India. 
A few successive bad seasons, extravagant expenditure on domestic ceremonies, 
hereditary responsibility for family liabilities and the monopoly by the village 
money-lender of all grain-dealing, may be mentioned as amongst the chief. As 
regards the first, . the system of suspending for a time the collection, of the 
State assessment iu cases of proved necessity, has been liberally extended of 
late years, for, though, as shown above, the incidence is light, its invariability 
occasionally presses heavily on a tract of precarious rainfall, such as the Agra 

and 
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and Bundelkhand divisions of the Province. The second and third causes are Korth-West 
practically beyond State control, nor do they show signs of material diminution Provinces and 
in prevalence on the hold they have over popular sentiments. The last, as OCDH ’ 
repeatedly mentioned, is giving way more or less rapidly with the increase of 
foreign trade, or central grain marts, and the extension of railways. In supple- 
ment of what was stated above regarding the connection between credit and 
social esteem, the opinion of local inquirers may be quoted that in both sections 
of the province the amount of debt varies directly with the rank or caste of the 
borrower. The nearer the tenant approaches to the position of a field labourer, 
the le#s are his liabilities, whilst the heaviest debts are found in the families of 
the high-caste proprietors, great and small. In fact, the borrowing power in- 
creases with the value of land, and though it is proved by the records of early 
settlements that indebtedness was widely prevalent before British rule, and is 
thus no new experience to the peasantry and landed classes generally, the long 
subsequent period of peace and security of tenure with the growth of agricul- 
tural profits has raised credit amongst a class which had never hitherto enjoyed 
it, and who have, as is to be expected, revelled in the luxury to excess. The 
political importance of the tendency shows itself here, as in the Panjab, when 
the possession of the land begins to shift from the agricultural to the money- 
lending classes. It is said that the transfer of land to the latter is, as a rule, 
less frequent now than a few years ago, owing to the keen competition of both 
proprietors and tenants of the neighbouring estates. But the case of Jhansi 
has been a valuable object-lesson in this respect, and in spite of all the elaborate 
arrangements made by State agency between 1882 and 1886 for liquidating 
debt without the alienation of the land, and the indirectly beneficial results on the 
population, the little permanent good that has been effected can be appreciated 
from the fact that in many cases the advance obtained from the State by the 
landholder has been repaid only by borrowing from the money-lender, to whom 
the property in question was consequently sold, or who, as soon as it was freed 
from debt, took out execution against it through civil suit. The chief revenue 
official in this tract remarks in regard to the general result, that “ the problem 
of retaining landed property in the hands of the old proprietors by any means 
less drastic than by suspending the sale provisions of the Civil Procedure Code 
is as far from solution as ever.” His opinion is confirmed by what has taken 
place with regard to the lands transferred to his district in 1886 from the Gwalior 
State, which, as soon as they were discovered to be saleable, began to pass 
from the possession of the agriculturist with such rapidity that the special 
Act, under which the rest of the district had been temporaily freed from 
debt, had to be extended to the newly incorporated territory. Finally, in con- 
nection with this important subject, it appears that the security of adminis- 
tration and the aid given by the civil courts in recovery of debt have not lowered 
the rate of interest, which ranges in cash transactions from 24 to 36 per cent., 
and 50 per cent, on grain loans, with the addition of such advantage as the creditor 
can secure from the difference in prices at sowing and at harvest time. Little 
advantage has been taken of the system of State advances for agricultural 

purposes, though, as indicated in the mar- 

1886 - 87 . 1830-si. ginal table, there has been a slight upward 

movement of late years. The objections to 

Rx. Rx. the system are the same as elsewhere, and 

13,168 6i,923 h av e already been mentioned in other parts 

e,409 17,768 0 f this review. On the whole, the facts re- 

~ corded seem to show that the indebtedness of 


1880 - 81 . 

Bx. 

North-West Provinces - 19,196 

Oudh - 34,870 


the agricultural community has not reached proportions that need occasion any 
apprehension, nor has it stood in the way of a rise in the standard of life, a keen 
competition for land, with the ability to pay a higher price for the use of the 
latter to its owners. Compared with other factors in the life of the peasantry, 
such as the uncertainty of the rainfall, with a population that is nearing the 
limits of agricultural production, the burden of debt may he said to be in 
most parts of the Province insignificant. 

The notable rise in prices that has been so advantageous to the agriculturist, Thenon-agricnl- 
has necessarily been no matter for congratulation to the rest of the community. turi1 popula 10IL 
Those especially who live on cash salaries are much straitened in their re- 
sources, and naturally regard any rise in the circumstances of those below them 
in social rank with anything but equanimity. The artisan community has, on 
0.9. 3 L th e 
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Bengal. 


the whole, profited "by the new conditions, largely owing to the extension of 
public works entailing the employment of the old-established village industries 
of the carpenter, mason, blacksmith, and briekmaker. The hand-loom weavers, 
as usual, were much reduced at first by the competition of European goods, but 
have now revived under the influence of Cawnpore and other spinning centres, 
which supply them with yarn of a quality suitable to their class of work, so 
that their outturn meets with ready sale in the rural tracts. The goldsmith, 
again, in the villages, reaps the advantage of the agricultural prosperity, since 
it connotes the extension of the demand for ornaments given as dower at 
betrothal, as well as of the ordinary conversion of corn into a form of investment 
that appeals more to the eye than the far-off operations of the stock or share 
market. As for the wage-receiving classes, the evidence is in favour of a rise in 
standard, though not, of course, to the same extent as there has been a rise in 
prices of food. Public works, the large leather and cotton factories of Cawn- 
pore and other principal towns, and the busy traffic during the grain operations 
along railways, have all helped to render the lower class of village menial inde- 
pendent of the casual allowances made him from the harvest of his own com- 
munity, and it is stated that in consequence of this competition the labour 
market at times of special demand, such as for the wheat and sugar-cane crops, 
is able to impose its own terms, so that the proprietor of the old school is every- 
where given to complain of the exaltation under British rule of the class whose 
touch is to them absolute pollution. The estimates of cash wages are not 
altogether to be trusted; but such as they are they show a rise of from 
7^ rupees per mensum in 1880 to 10 rupees in 1890 for skilled artisans in 
Cawnpore; from 8 to 9 rupees in Faizabad; and from 9 to 14 rupees in 
Meerut. The mean rates of wages of agricultural and unskilled labour are more 
difficult to estimate, as the former is so much paid in kind, food or clothing, but the 
large immigration of foreigners on any extensive public work shows at all events 
that the local population do not think it worth their while to undertake such 
tasks as are there required. The general opinion seems to be that it is none 
the less owing to these large undertakings that the rise in wages is due, 
and that this rise amounts to about 50 per cent, in the case of unskilled labour, 
whilst the wages of artisans have improved to an even greater extent. The 
rise in the price of food, therefore, which would otherwise have seriously affected 
both these classes, has tlms been somewhat counterbalanced. 

Taking the Province as a whole, there does not seem to be a prospect of 
any further rapid expansion of the population, except towards the north and 
east, where arable land of good quality is still to be had in large quantities. 1 1 is 
true that the latest returns show an area of 8,000,000 acres of such land in the 
North-West Provinces, and 3 J millions in Oudli ; but in the central portion of the 
Province the land remaining untouched is, in all probability, either liable to valine 
efflorescence, or inferior to that already in occupation ; in the west, unless the 
drainage be improved, the large waste area cannot be used, and in the southern 
tracts the uncertainty of the rainfall and the broken nature of the country 
practically puts a stop to any considerable extension of the cropped area. Thus, 
throughout the greater portion of the Province the population must be considered 
as approaching within measurable distance of the stationary condition, unless a 
succession of good harvests, such as is not unknown in this region, imparts an 
unusual siiinulus to multiplication. The alternative is the retrogression of the 
standard of living to what it was a few generations ago, which is always 
improbable, especially where, as in this case, the criterion of social position 
is very much the family expenditure on the marriage of its members. 

The circumstanci s of this Province have been dealt with at some length, not 
only on account of the magnitude and variety of the material interests involved, 
.but also because the economical conditions that here prevail seem to have reached 
a stage rather more advanced than those found in most other parts of India. 

BENGAL. 

In Bengal, for instance, with its 71 millions of inhabitants, against the 
46 millions of its neighbour, the conditions are simplified and localised by the 
practical immunity from widespread scarcity which is enjoyed by the 
greater part of the Province. Throughout the deltaic tracts the rainfall is 
plentiful, certain, and well distributed, In Orissa it fulfils at least two of these 

conditions. 
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conditions. In the hill tracts of Chutia Nagpur a comparatively light but Bengal 
timely fall satisfies the demands of a somewhat primitive system of cultivation. 

There remains Bihar, where, especially in the south-western tracts, the season 
shares to some extent the uncertainty of its neighbour to the north-west. The 
population of Bengal is, 'on the whole, the most dense in India; Oudh alone 
enters into competition with it in this respect. Not taking into consideration 
the hills tracts of Orissa, Darjiling, and Chittagong, the lowest specific popu- 
lation is found in the Palamau district of Chutia Nagpur, where it is but 122 
per mile. Excluding the similarly exceptional tract round Calcutta, the 
highest density is returned from Saran, a district of north-west Bihar, where it 
reaches 930. The urban element is singularly wanting, and bears a proportion 
of only 4*8 per cent, to the total. With the exception of Calcutta and Howrah, 
the only large towns are Patna and Dacca, neither of which, as has been 
already shown, are flourishing as trade centres. On the other hand, owing 
partly to the influence of Calcutta and the urban tract of which it is the 
nucleus, partly to the growth of railway marts, the town population has 
advanced in the decade by 7 ' 4 per cent., whereas the province as a whole has 
increased but by 6 - 9. In this respect Bengal differs from every other province 
in India, except Sindh and Berar. The proportion of the agricultural popula- 
tion, if the field labourer be included, is above the average, and exceeds 70 per 
cent. Owing to the prevalence of the permanent settlement system, which 
precludes the necessity of keeping full State records of cultivation, rent and 
so on, for administrative purposes, there is less information in detail about this 
class than is available in other parts of the country. I n 1 891—92 the cultivated area 
is returned as 52,828,300 acres, or about ’7 4 acres per head,* as compared with Cultivable and 
•88 in the North-West Provinces. It is not recorded how much of the 35,863,000 cultlvaied area 
acres of uncultivated land, exclusive of the 4 A millions returned as forest, is 
arable, as under this head are included the salt marshes of the delta, the beds of 
the large rivers, as well as the reserved forests. There is, however, considerable 
room for expansion in the Northern division, in one of the sub-Himalayan 
districts of Bihar, and in portions of eastern Bengal. Along the coasts, too, 
there are considerable tracts that can be dyked and drained into cultivable 
condition, as has been done with similar land in Burma. But on the whole 
the population has spread well over the more remunerative land. It may be 
noted, moreover, that some of the north and central tracts of the lower part of 
the Province have been rendered very unhealthy and in places almost unin- 
habitable, by the obstruction of the natural drainage caused by material 
changes in the course of the larger rivers. The Tista, for instance, has 
travelled 50 miles to the eastward in 120 years, leaving behind it a trail of 
marsh land, and two districts show a decrease in their population in conse- 
quence. Further to the south a similar change has taken place, in Nadia and 
Jessore, where the estuaries that used to run south-east have been deflected by 
alluvial deposit southward, leaving to the east a chain of extinct channels 
which every year become for a season malarious swamps. In south Bihar, 
again, it is said that the opening of the great Son canal has been attended, by 
the same sort of waterlogging that has affected the Jamna tracts of Upper 
India, due to the obstruction of the natural drainage. In all these localities 
there has been abnormal ill-health during the decade arising from the above 
cause. The seasons, too, have necessarily varied, even in the most favoured 
tracts of Bengal, but only in 1891-92 has there been anything approaching 
a general deficiency in the harvest. In that year the whole Province suffered The seasons, 
from scanty rainfall. Orissa was less affected than the rest, hut in parts of 
Bihar the scarcity was severe, and a few small relief works were opened for the 
lower classes for a few months. The number who availed themselves of them, 
however, was not more than 7>000, out of a population affected of 463,000. A few 
more were given gratuitous relief, and in Muzaffarpur, too, another district within 
the zone of uncertain rain, some 3,000 people were given employment on State 
works. It is clear, therefore, that there was nothing approaching famine, or even 
widespread distress, even in localities where the failure of harvest was most marked. 

The evidence given by the above physical facts, taken with the returns of deaths 
from fever, even in the imperfect state of registration which prevails in the rural 
tracts of this Province, indicates that tbelowrate of increaseiuNorthernandCentral 

* Of this area 63, per cent, was under rice, the most prolific of Indian cereals* 9 per cent* under oil 
seeds, and nearly ,4 per cent, under jute, the most profitable of fibres. 

0.9. 3 l 2 Bengal 
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Bengal is due mainly to the malarial conditions, which have shown a tendency to 
increase in intensity of late years. The same conditions, though on a much smaller 
scale, are found in the south-west of Bihar, and in this latter tract sanitation 
is more difficult owing to the custom of the rural population to congegrate 
into large and compact villages, each possessing all the unhealthy elements of 
a town, instead of scattering over the arable land in small hamlets or detached 
homesteads, as in the eastern districts. There is no doubt that with the 
exception of a few districts the tendency in the Province is for the wellbeing 
of the people, as a whole, to increase from west to east. This is attributable 
in part to the more certain rainfall in the latter region, partly to greater freedom 
in diet, and partly, no doubt, to the fact that the tenure of land is in the east 
more favourable to the masses than it is in the west. Orissa and Chutia 
Nagpur being altogether exceptional tracts, are not included in the scope of this 
remark. 

It seems advisable, accordingly, to treat separately each of the principal 
divisions of this populous and varied Province ; but before doing so there are 
a few general features that deserve comment. In the first place, there is the 
comparatively light burden of the State assessment on land, the incidence 
being only ‘609 rupees per head, or ‘547 per acre, The highest rate per acre 
is ‘990 rupees in Burdwan, and the lowest ‘041 rupees in Chutia Nagpur. The 
permanently settled estates yielded Rx. 3,492,727 in 1891-92, and Rx. 3,525,412 
in 1881-82. Other sources of land revenue increased in the decade, so 
that the total rose from Rx. 3,786,192 to Rx. 3,816,217. Roughly speaking, 
the rent demanded by the proprietor amounts to about five times the assessment, 
but the practice varies greatly from tract to tract, according to the nature of 
the population. In Eastern Bengal, where the landlords are chiefly absentees, 
the peasantry, who differ to a considerable extent from the superior holders in 
race and religion, are strong enough, it is said, to resist excessive enhancement. 
In the Central districts, as well as in the Northern, the class of absentees is said 
to be increasing. In the latter the relations between the two classes verge 
on those which prevail in the Eastern division, but the working of the Tenancy 
Act is stated to have been efficient in keeping the ill-feeling from spreading. 
The tenants in the vicinity of Calcutta, again, avail themselves of legal advice 
to a sufficient extent to keep within due bounds the demands of the proprietors 
or their local agents. Burdwan shows the highest assessment of the Province, 
because at the time of settlement it differed from the other divisions in being 
fairly well populated. A system of alienating the proprietary rights to smaller 
landholders by the Zemindar soon after the permanent settlement was made 
has tended to raise up a class of superior landlords without sufficient means to 
improve their property, but who have let and sublet the latter till the actual 
cultivator has no one above him with any interest in the land save that of 
making a living out of it for the time being. A somewhat similar class is said 
to he rising in the south-western corner of Bihar, where, in other respects, the 
the tenauts have their rights well protected by local custom. In north-east 
Bihar, where the assessment is but '312 rupees per acre, competition has driven 
rents up to the utmost the land can bear, and in the north-west, too, the land- 
lord has the upper hand for the same reason. The subdivision of holdings has 
been carried to an extreme point, and so the small proprietors, who are often of 
high caste or social position, are in perhaps a worse condition in relation to 
their traditional means of subsistence than those below them. There is com- 
paratively but little land in Orissa under the permanent settlement, and a 
general survey of the division is in progress. The assessment averages but 
•406 rupees per acre, but there has been friction of various kinds between the 
tenants and their landlords, which will be set at rest by the Record of Rights now 
in hand. Only a portion of the Chutia Nagpur tract is under permanent 
settlement, and in the rest, which is administered as a Government estate, the 
assessment is hardly more than nominal. The relations between landlord and 
tenant, however, are described as armed peace, varied by open resistance ; but 
the population is here less dependent on agriculture for a living than in parts 
of the country more orthodox as to religion, and lives by means reprobated 
amongst the dwellers of the Ganges valley. 

There is, next, the extension of communications in Bengal, which has been 
very considerable during the last few years. In the Delta proper the numerous 
estuaries and smaller channels are open to boat traffic all the year round, and 

during 
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during the rainy season no other means of travelling is possible. On the great Bengal. 
rivers, too, the steamer service has been much strengthened, both between 
Calcutta and Dacca, and Bengal and Assam Railways, of which there were 
2,196 miles open in 1882-83, now extend over 4,159 miles. Metalled roads, as 
means of through communication, are, from the nature of the country, un- 
necessary in much of the Province, and their mileage is accordingly only 
4,223. The navigable canals, especially those into Orissa, have been much 
used of late. On the latter cargo valued at Rx. 286,122 was carried in 1881-82, 
whilst in 1890-91 the value had risen to Rx. 852,155. On the whole, the 
railways have now brought the thickly peopled labour-markets of Bihar within 
touch of the tracts where there is a demand for their aid, such as Assam, 

Calcutta, and Eastern Bengal. The dryer portions of Bihar, where they are 
not served by rail, have been well supplied with local roads. The through line 
from Nagpur cuts through the southern districts of the Chutia Nagpur division, 
and Orissa is saved by its canals from a repetition of distress like that of 1866, 
and is likely to be brought into connection with its southern neighbour on the 
completion of the East Coast Railway. The Assam line, which will serve 
Chittagong, is as yet in its infancy. One of the earliest effects of improved 
communication is already abundantly manifest in Bengal, and that is the 
equalisation of the price of food grain throughout the Province. That price Priees - 
too has on the whole risen, though owing to the comparatively bad seasons in 
part of Bengal for the last few years the true rise does not appear in the returns, 
owing to the abnormal fluctuations of late. Taking, however, the year 1890 
and comparing it with the average of the four years preceding 1881, the increase 
is about 4 per cent, in the lower Delta, nearly 6 per cent, in eastern Bengal, 

1 1 in central, 21 A in northern, and 20 in Chutia Nagpur. In Orissa rice seems 
to have fallen, though since 1884 it has risen slightly. In Bihar, too, the price 
during the four years above mentioned was remarkably high, so that there is 
hut an insignificant rise above it in 1890 ; but it appears that in both divisions 
there was a retrogression in the earlier years of the decade, from which there 
has been some recovery. As elsewhere, the price of imported goods seem to 
have somewhat fallen, so that their consumption is stated to have largely 
increased of late. The ports of Bengal, especially Calcutta, supply such a vast 
stretch of country not included within the Province that the growth of the 
foreign trade cannot be brought into connection with the present topic. The 

marginal figures, however, are interesting as showing 

1881 - 82 . 1891-02. the development of the purely provincial traffic. 

b*- to There is, necessarily, a good deal of interchange 
4 , 939,898 7,424,096 between railway and river, as the former is extended 
1 , 356,117 3 , 134,279 and the country boat is superseded. In connection 
with the trade of the country, too, it may be remem- 
bered that amongst the agricultural products figure rice, jute, indigo and opium 
to a larger extent than in any other part of India. Tea, too, has extended all 
along the sub-Himalayan region, and rivals that of Assam. The cultivation of 
these crops is, no doubt, local, and the last is almost entirely in the hands of 
foreigners, but in eastern Bengal, jute, and in Bihar, opium and indigo, play a 
considerable part in the operations of the native cultivator, and help him over 
many a hard month or two between his rice harvests. 

We pass now to the consideration of the circumstances of the cultivating Eastern Bengal, 
classes in the different divisions of the province, beginning with the Eastern 
tracts. Here there is little cause for apprehension of dearth, even at the 
present rate of the increase of the population, for the land is not yet fully 
occupied, is lightly assessed, and in the hands of a tenantry well able to take 
care of its own interests. The standard of living is high, and fish, flesh and 
fowl all enter into the peasant’s diet. Rice is the principal food-crop grown for 
home use and for export, but jute has been the tenant’s stand-by for some 
years past. In 1890-91, however, the production was overdone, and the 
market glutted, so that the cultivator was brought down to rather a low ebb in 
spite of the high price he got for his rice. But his general condition is 
decidedly prosperous. His standard of life has been raised in the way so 
usual in India ; that is, nearly every house has its supply of ornaments, brass 
or gun-metal is substituted for earthenware in the household utensils, kerosine 
oil, matches, and European umbrellas are seen where twenty years ago they 
were u nkn own. It cannot be said that there is much ' tendency towards thrift 
i 0.9. 3 L 3 of 
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of any sort in this tract, and amongst both Hindus and Musalmans the 
proceeds of a good harvest are usually spent at once on some domestic ceremony. 
But the fertility of the land covers all such vagaries ; labour is imported and 
food exported, a fact which speaks for itself. 

Northern Bengal, apart from the tea industry, prospers under jute, sugar 
and rice, and has moreover a monopoly of growing the hemp that yields the 
drug well known under the name of ganja, of which over half a million pounds 
are sent out annually. Of yore there was a considerable production of silk, 
and though this is still in existence it cannot be said to be in a flourishing 
state. There is a good deal of waste land in the sub-Himalayan tract, and the 
prevalence of fever, which has been already mentioned, seems to have thinned 
out the population from the more undesirable lands. The assessment presses 
very lightly on the soil, and the tenants are well protected under the Act of 
1885. They are not quite so prosperous as their compeers in the east, and are 
said to be more in the power of local money-lenders, but owing to the facility 
with which the raiat can now get his produce to market, he is far better off in 
this respect than he was 3 5 or 20 years ago. 

The Central portion of Bengal, though near the capital, is by no means as 
prosperous as the two divisions before mentioned. It has but little waste land 
in a condition for cultivation, and a good deal of the northern portion is apt to 
be damaged by flood water from the larger channels of the delta. Of the 
uon-food crops jute has suffered of late the same changes as in the neighbour- 
ing divisions, whilst indigo is in a far worse condition. There has been, 
however, a noteworthy rise in the area put under oil-seeds and other second 
crops, by which the tenants profit greatly, as they are exempted from the 
clutches of the money-lender by custom of the district. It is about this 
division that indebtedness begins to be markedly prevalent amongst the 
peasantry, but it is stated that the state is not a burdensome one, owing to the 
regularity of the rainfall, which enables the creditor to recover a fair proportion 
of his loan every year. The cause of applications for aid of this sort is said to 
be almost universally the cost of domestic ceremonies, and, though, very rarely, 
several bad seasons in succession. Even the sub-tenants who pay very high 
rents in this tract are said to live well, and to be able to pass through a bad 
season or two without curtailing in any way their ordinary expenses. In the 
neighbouring division, the Western, as well as here, the market' for vegetables 
and other subsidiary produce is brisk, owing to the proximity of Calcutta and 
its suburbs. In Burdwan, however, the area of waste land which is altogether 
unfit for cultivation is larger as the hill tracts are approached ; but there are 
large stretches of what is now swamp which will probably succumb to the 
efforts now under consideration for draining them. The rents run high in this 
tract owing to the practice already mentioned of sub-lettiug over and over 
again, but in spite of this and a very high standard of expenditure on domestic 
ceremonial, the money-lender is remarkably uninfluential, and in fact, were it 
not for the middle classes, he would hardly be able to make a living at all. 

Orissa, like Eastern Bengal, produces in an ordinary year far more rice than 
is necessary for the local population, much therefore is exported to Ceylon and 
Mauritius. There have been troubles, as mentioned above, between landlord 
and tenant, owing mainly it is said to the ignorance and rapacity of the former, 
but on the other hand the Uriya peasant is favoured by soil and climate. The 
division is far less fever-stricken than most of the rest of Bengal, and except for 
occasional local outbreaks *of smallpox and the cholera, which so often accom- 
panies large gatherings of worshippers at the shrine of Jaganath, is a decidedly 
healthy country. The standard of living is high ; the houses are solidly built, 
and cattle more numerous than in Bengal proper. At the same time the 
money-lender is a feature in the domestic economy of every village, and it is 
said that nearly two-thirds of the well-to-do classes are in debt to him, though 
full payment is seldom, if ever, pressed for. Nevertheless, the class whose 
prosperity is most outwardly manifested in clothing and residence is that of the 
village money-lender. It is said that all the increase of wealth that has accom- 
panied the development of this division since the great famine of 1866 has 
been devoted, in spite of extension of education, commerce, and communica- 
tions, to the performance of domestic and religious ceremonies, to which the 
Uriya is intensely prone. • 
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In Chutia Nagpur the population is of a different type to that engaged on Bengal. 
the land of the rest of Bengal. The greater part consists of more or less re- Chutia Nagpu 
claimed forest tribes. Their wants are simple, their assessment light, and tiieir 
diet unfettered by prejudice. Either from the relatively better climate of the 
upland portion of the division, or from the acclimatisation of these tribes to the 
malarious conditions of the forests, the general health of the population is better 
than that of the residents of the plains : a fact which, as shownin the connection with 
the subject of migration to Assam, is not without its market value. In the Man- 
bhum and Singhbhum districts the standard of living is highas compared with that 
which prevails amongst the peasants of the alluvial tracts, to whom the inhabi- 
tants of these districts are assimilating themselves in caste and custom. In 
the wilder parts of Chutia Nagpur, where the soil is lighter, but the rainfall 
equally regular, the diet of the tenantry is more varied, and the produce of their 
field is supplemented by the consumption of pig, goat, fowl, and a good deal of 
wild fruit. In these parts, too, the cost of domestic ceremonies is far less than 
where the tribe has succumbed to the influence of the caste system of the 
orthodox, so that not only is the standard of food higher, but the money-lender 
is less powerful, though never entirely in the background. The proportion of 
cattle, again, seen on the estates of the cultivators throughout this division is 
above the average, owing, no doubt, to the abundance of light pasturage to be 
got amongst the hills. It has been mentioned that the relations between tenants 
and those from whom they hold are not altogether satisfactory, and it is said 
that from this cause the general progress of the division is retarded. Indebted- 
ness is widely spread, but, as in most other parts of tbe country, its measure is 
the credit, not the needs, of the borrower, and the lower the position or estate, 
the less the debt incurred. The smaller tenants, too, and the tribes who hold 
land on very lax terms, have no scruple in taking to general labour for a few 
months of every year, if necessary, or even emigrating to Assam, where they 
often settle altogether. On the whole, though about half the cultivators are 
said to be in debt, none of them are absolutely insolvent, and the amount of the 
obligation presses lightly on them. The main causes are, first, the high rents 
extorted by their landlords, and, next, the endeavour amongst the more civilised 
tribes to win for themselves a higher social position by extravagance in cere- 
monial expenditure. 

In considering the circumstances of the Bihar division, the small tract called santhai 
the Santhai Pargannahs must be excluded, because it differs from the rest of Pargannaha. 
the tract in population, climate, and geographical conditions, and is merely 
included in the returns as a part of Bihar for administrative convenience. The 
inhabitants are of two classes. First, the Santhai, a tribe now entirely reclaimed 
from wild life, who furnish, when they go abroad, the best labourers to be got 
for extensive and troublesome earthwork, and at home are noted for frugality 
and industry. Their land is not under the permanent settlement, so there is 
no rack-renting, and their estates ai’e held direct from the State, without inter- 
mediating agents, the source of so much friction in other parts of the country. 

The second class is composed of the Pahadia, or hill tribe, who are gradually 
being extruded from their lower settlements by the pressure of the Santhai agri- 
culturist. This class lives a good deal on the produce of the chase and fitful 
cultivation. Drink is a great cause of debt and trouble of other kinds, and with 
the small area to which the tribe is now restricted their means of livelihood are 
but scanty, and the chances of their reclamation more remote than that of their 
extinction. They are, it must be mentioned, the remnant of a race now driven 
southwards, so that there is no sympathy between them and the stronger 
Santhai. 

In Bihar the conditions are far less favourable to the agricultural classes Bihar, 
than in Bengal, Orissa, or Chutia Nagpur. The same tendency that has been 
noticed above, of the prosperity of the masses to decrease from east to west, is 
here very marked. A line may he drawn through the districts of Bankura and 
Midnapur in western Bengal, to the west of which the smaller tenant begins to 
feel severely the effects of a scanty harvest. In Bihar, too, the eastern districts 
are, on the whole, more prosperous than the rest. It is not that the soil of 
Bihar is less fertile, or that the climate is less favourable, or the inhabitants less 
industrious than in the delta. On the contrary, the greater part of this section 
of the Gangetic basin is most productive, the climate is notoriously healthy, the 

o p. 3 l 4 industry 
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Bengal. industry of the Bibari peasant is proverbial, communications are good and well 

distributed, and instead of the growth of a single staple grain, the conditions 
admit, of the cultivation of such remunerative crops as wheat, millets and poppy. 
Oueofthe causes of the undoubted inferiority in the conditionof the Biharpeasant 
is the liability of the division to short rainfall. A more important one is the ten- 
dency to multiplication in the population. The mean density has been shown to 
be the highest in the province. In north Bihar it is 673 and in the south 620 per 
mile. It is one of the peculiarities of this tract that marriage takes place at an 
abnormally early age, not only amongst girls, but amongst boys also, so that the 
two sexes go down the hill of life together to a far greater extent than in the 
rest of Bengal. The result in past generations was doubtless an exceptionally 
high rate of increase, which the Census proves to be now indicating the usual 
symptoms of decline, due to the repletion of the sustaining area. Another 
result is the number of young couples that have to be provided for on starting 
in life, which, amongst a population wholly agricultural, means the minute 
subdivision of holdings. The pressure of population, again, has led to competi- 
tion for land to such a degree that the landlord can rack-rent up to the utmost 
the soil will bear, so that the advantage that would otherwise accrue to the 
tenant from a superabundance of field labour is absorbed by the rent. Sub- 
letting is carried on as far as possible, till a considerable substratum of pauper 
tenants is reached. It is estimated that under the present agricultural condi- 
tions of Bihar about 2} acres will support a family adequately, if the land be 
of the ordinary quality and well, if it be capable of producing vegetables, tobacco, 
poppy or sugar-cane. But in some of the Bihar districts subdivision goes lower 
than this, and the tenant has to eke out his income by agricultural labour. la 
many cases this is advantageous to him, and his earnings exceed those of most 
of his companions, who, from caste prejudice or the want of energy to adapt 
themselves to new situation?, prefer to curtail consumption at home for a few 
months, pending the ripening of the next harvest. It is hoped that the Tenancy 
Act and other measures for the establishment of the relations between landlord 
and tenant on a definite and well-understood basis, wiil bring some relief to this 
class, but with the tendency to breed up to the full capacity of the land to bear 
them, it is only to be expected that the proprietor of land will take full advan- 
tage of the position to encroach upon the margin left by the selling price over 
the cost of production, and it is estimated locally that about 40 per cent, of the 
population of two or three of the districts where the competition is most keen, 
cannot be reached by any action on the part of the State in connection with the 
land. So far as the State demand is concerned, the average incidence is but a 
little over a quarter of a rupee per acre in the eastern tract, and a trifle under 
three-quarters in the western or Patna division. The money-lender is very 
powerful in the eastern districts, where the tenants are said to be mostly in debt, 
some for cash advanced, some for grain, others for both. Indebtedness is 
reported to be equally prevalent amongst the landholding classes in south and 
west Bihar, and in the latter the creditor class, whether dealing in cash or 
grain, is stated to form the bulk of the purchasers of landed property. Including 
the agricultural labourer, who, as stated above, is to a great extent undistinguish- 
able from the smaller landholder or tenant, a rough estimate gives about one- 
fifth of the population as annually compelled to live on curtailed rations for 
several months. In some districts this proportion is exceeded, in others not 
reached, but the point is obviously one on which conjecture only can he made. 

The railway and dock works, with other public undertakings, have of late 
years given temporary employment to numbers of the classes which are willing 
to leave home for a season or two, but a more lasting demand for general 
labour is found in the coal mines, iron works, jute mills, and other industries 
that have sprung up within the present generation. There is now a more or 
less regular stream of labour flowing from Bihar to Calcutta, and during 
harvest time to eastern Bengal also. The rate of wages in these parts of 
Bengal are considerably more than double, or even thrice, what is to be got on 
the fields in the native district of the migrants. The addiction of the.Chutia 
Nagpur labourer to seek hk living abroad has been mentioned already. Even 
the field hand of Central Bengal has taken to Calcutta, though he declines to 
cross the sea. Except, therefore, amongst the lower classes of Bihar, there is 
no lack of a good day’s wage for a good day’s work, and the condition of the 
labourer, in respect to food, household, vessels, and ornaments for his womenkind, 

indicate 
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indicate no cause for apprehension. Going a step higher, the weaver has no 
doubt suffered from European competition, and in eastern Bengal, the home of 
the former great muslin industry, he is said to have taken largely to agriculture 
either in person or through tenants. It does not appear that the practice 
mentioned iu connection with the Panjab and Upper India generally of 
working up foreign yarn on the hand-loom has got much of a footing in Bengal, 
though in the districts round Calcutta the weaver caste has sought employment 
in the mills. The potter, again, in tracts where the climate and customs of the 
people are adverse to brick-built houses, has suffered from the substitution of 
metal for earthenware in household vessels, but it is less of a change for him to 
take to field work than for the higher orders of handicraftsmen, though an addi- 
tional burden is thrown on the land by the transfer. As regards the other 
artisans, the carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, and the like, it is generally 
allowed that a full share of the prosperity of the larger landowner has fallen to 
them. Above the artisan there is the professional class, whose condition much 
resembles that in other parts of India. The rise in prices of food-grain has been 
sorely adverse to the families that live on fixed cash remuneration, still more 
to those who by caste tradition have no other means of livelihood open to them. 
Lawyers, however, and in the richer tracts medical men, are in good case. 
The former advance with the progress of the non-agricultural landholders, who 
form his most profitable clients. The latter have gained their position in the 
course of the spread of experience amongst even the cultivating class of the 
advantages of the system of treatment taught in the European colleges over the 
empiricism of the Yedic and Yun&ni practitioner. But the success of any mem- 
bers of either of these professions, indeed of most professions, too often 
connotes merely an increased burden thrown on him of supporting those of his 
family who have been less fortunate in life. There is, again, the not unimportant 
class of landowners whose estates have been diminished by partition until their 
share ceases to suffice for their most moderate requirements, and whose caste 
forbids them to enter into competition in other occupations with others con- 
ventionally their inferiors. With such as these times are undoubtedly hard. 
But it must be remembered that these constitute but a small fraction of the 
population, and that what is to them a loss is the chief cause of the prosperity 
to the masses. 

Summarising the results of the investigation of which the above is the 
review, it may be held that, in Bengal proper, and in Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, 
there has been a general rise in the standard of living which the present 
circumstances are sufficient to maintain. Prosperity rises as the eastern tracts 
are approached, and the density of the population is such that where it has 
been lessened by the growing unhealthiness of the country round the condition 
of the survivors is still above the average of their class elsewhere. In Bihar, 
however., prosperity reaches only as far as the middle classes of agriculturists, 
where it is decidedly steady and widespread, but, owing to the competition 
for land and work, the class dependent partly on wages is in a depressed 
condition. This state is attributable to early and universal marriage, aided by 
a relatively healthy climate, so that it cannot be reached by any modification 
of the system of" land-tenure, or more than temporarily by emigration, unless 
conducted continuously and on a large scale. The root of the evil lies in social 
conviction, and it is impossible, therefore, to stop its growth from outside. 


ASSAM. 

In treating of Assam it is necessary to distinguish between the valleys and 
the hill tracts, owing to the difference in population as well as to that in physical 
circumstances. As regards the former, the keynote of the subject now under 
consideration is struck by the late Commissioner of the Assam Yalley, an officer 
of nearly 20 years’ experience in the Province, who writes : “ What we want in 
this division is increased population, and competition for the means of existence.” 
He points out that a. living is. here so easily earned that the people have little 
ambition and develope no new wants. The tea-gardens, that have added so 
much to the prosperity of the country, have to be manned by labour imported 
from hundreds of miles away, because the local population is too well off to 
o.g. 3 M accept 
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accept work on them, nor will it work on roads or other public undertakings 
which are thus carried out by men from Bihar and Oudh. The population is 
more markedly agricultural than in any other part of India ; there are no large 
towns, and the whole urban population is in a ratio of only 1’8 per cent., and 
increases at a considerably slower rate than the rural. That the latter does not 
more rapidly expand seems due, first, to the dislike of the Assamese to exert 
himself more than w ill suffice to provide for his annual wants, and, again, so far 
as the decade under review is concerned, to the mortality caused by the peculiar 
local disease which broke out a few years back, and which, under the name of 
the “black sickness” (anchylostomiasis), has carried off over 100,000 persons 
in the Brahmaputra Valley. In the Surma Valley the conditions of life, are 
somewhat harder, owing to the denser population and the necessity of more 
exertion. Still, even here, the rate of growth is the same as that of the neigh- 
bouring tracts in Bengal, which, as mentioned earlier in this chapter, is the 
highest in that Province. The vicissitudes of agriculture are here, it is true, 
rather more than in the sister valley, owing to the occasionally heavy flooding 
of the land, but the only famine on record, it may be mentioned, occurred 1 10 


years ago. 

The total area of the two valleys is about 18,400,000 acres, of which 
6,967,516 were assessed as cultivable in 1891-92. in 1881-82 the correspond- 
ing area was 6,414,548. In 1884-85 the area cropped was 1,428,831 acres, 
ami by far the greater portion of the 1,804,761 acres cultivated in 1891-92 is 
under rice. A little mustard is grown for export in the northern valley, and 


jute is cultivated to some extent in the southern. The marginal table shows 

— the growth of the tea industry in the decade. This is 

ama undbb_tea l chiefly in the hands of foreigners, but the develop- 

vaiiey. i88i. Ian. men t of trade has been largely due to it, so to a 

- ' great extent the natives of the Province share in the 

surma • - - 64,040 106,521 benefits. It is a curious comment on the local 

Brahmaputra - 94,u5 i36,5r2 enterprise that whilst the Surma Valley, with a 

Total - - - ' 241,793 density of 333 per mile, exports a considerable 

! ! quantity of rice every year, the Assam Valley, 

equally fertile, with a density of no more than 117, does not grow enough to 
supply the immigrant labour on the tea gardens, and has to import for the 
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64,040 

105,321 
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94,135 

136,572 

Total - - - 

158,175 

241,793 


purpose. 

The land revenue, including the insignificant sum contributed by the hill 

tracts, amounted in 1891-92 to Rx. 421,407. The 
incidence per acre was Rupees 0.55 in 1881, and 
Rupees 0.62 ten years later. In the Surma Valley, 
where most of the land 19 under the permanent 
settlement, the incidence for the two years was 
only Rs. 0.255 and Rs. 0.307 respectively, against 
Rs. 0.844 find Rs. 0‘90 in Assam proper. The local 
cess only raises the above by the insignificant sum shown in the margin, 

so that the whole demand in no case reaches one 
rupee per acre. Taking the incidence of the 
assessment per head of population, it is found to 
vary from Rs. 0.21 in the Goalpara District to 
Rs. 2.01 in Sibsagar. 

In the permanently settled tracts the proprietors 
are generally themselves cultivators, and the estates, which only cover about 
tour per cent, of the cultivated area, are small. Contrary to the experience 
of the North-West Provinces, Bihar and Oudh, here the land calls for 
tenants, not tenants for land, so the proprietor is not in a position to exact 
high rent ; if he does, the tenant moves to waste land almost next door. 
It follows, too, that the latter takes little trouble to establish a right of 
occupancy against his landlord, aud nearly 80 per cent, of the tenants 
hold nominally at will. In the Assam Valley the dislike of the trouble of 
attending an office to take out leases or to pay rent is said to have led a 
number of proprietary occupants to enrol themselves as the under-tenants of 
others, as, in practice, they find the position equally secure and less irksome. 
The rent demanded seldom rises far above the' State assessment, except in 
specially desirable localities, or where the land is tilled on some system of 


Valley. 

1881 

1891. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Surma - 

0.03 

0.01 

Brahmaputra 

0.03 

0.08 


Valley. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Surma • 

83,907 

98,845 

Brahmaputra 

268,360 

820,384 
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sharing the produce with the superior holder. The crop experiments carried on ^- SSA1,£ ' 
in the Province indicate an average yield of 25 bushels of unhusked rice per 
acre, out of which a lar^e margin remains for division. It is satisfactory that 
in both valleys the relations between landlord and tenant have been hitherto 
harmonious, as the former is almost invariably resident on his estate, and often 
himself of the agricultural class. 

The standard of living is relatively speaking high, since in addition to rice Standard of life, 
and vegetables a good deal of fish is consumed. It is noted, too, that in most 
households metal vessels have been substituted for earthern or bamboo-ware ; 
that most cultivators have in their houses the silk clothes for marriages &c., 
which some years ago were only worn by the upper classes ; that silver orna- 
ments are now seen on even field labourers, whilst the tenant- cl ass has generally 
advanced from that metal to gold. The opening up of the country by roads, of Prices, 
which about 5,800 miles have been constructed, the commencement of railway 
communication, still more, the great improvement of the steamer service on the 
Surma and Brahmaputra, have lowered the price of imported goods, and trade 
has risen in value from Rx. 5,260,000 in 1881, to ltx. 7,540,000 in 1891. The 
price of food-grain has risen owing, it is said, to the growth of the tea garden 
immigration, by about 40 per cent., whilst salt, which is imported, has fallen in 
price by some 16 per cent., so as to drive out the use, even amongst the poorest 
classes, of the vegetable ash which used to be consumed in its place. 

The Province, with all its advantages, is not entirely free from indebtedness Agricultural 
amongst the cultivating classes, especially in Sylhet. The main causes are first, i n debtedness. 
want of foresight in making the surplus income of a good year available for 
subsequent emergencies, and, secondly, the growth of marriage expenses, with 
the rise in the standard of life, especially amongst the middle and lower classes, 
who have chiefly benefited by the new conditions. In the Assam Valley, how- 
ever, indebtedness is, on the whole, either unknown or only temporary, and 
the census shows the money-lender to be a rare feature in village life. In the 
Surma Valley a few bad harvests in succession brought him into prominence, 
and a large proportion of the tenantry is now alleged to he on his books. The 
suspension of the- collection of the State assessment for six months was sanc- 
tioned last year as a partial remedy, but that concession seems only to have 
added to the difficulty of its ultimate realisation. It will be noted, too, that the 
incidence of this assessment is by far the lightest in the Province, amounting to 
less than sixpence per acre, against double that rate in the sister valley. It 
cannot, therefore, be considered an important factor in the present circum- 
stances, nor is the rental much heavier, for the reason already given, of 
the competition for tenants. Generally speaking, then, the Surma Valley 
peasantry are in easy circumstances, though with a tendency to fall in inferior 
years, owing to the absence of a reserve from years of plenty. A few months’ 
work on one of the neighbouring tea-gardens, where acclimatised labour is at 
a premium, re-establishes the balance, but it it is a course repugnant to the 
Sylhet tenant, who prefers light work, even on curtailed diet if necessary, to a 
full task under trained supervision. 

The inhabitants of the hill-tracts of Assam are mostly agricultural, after The Hill tribes, 
their various inclinations. The general system of cultivation is by the wasteful 
method of burning the forest for ash manure, taking a crop or two off the 
patch thus cleared, ..and then moving on to fresh fields of destruction. The 
Khdsi tribes, however, have taken to vegetable-growing, and engage in trade 
and porterage to a considerable extent. The Nagas, again, are expert agricul- 
turists, and have adopted in some of their territory an elaborate system of 
terrace irrigation that secures their crop against drought. The Garo tribe is 
reputed to be the lowest in circumstances. Their cultivation is rudimentary, 
and they are averse from labour. Now that their hills have been opened out 
by good roads, and they have become aware of the value of the produce of their 
forests, there has sprung up a considerable trade in the latter, by which the 
natives have duly profited. The Kh&si and Naga tribes are in good circum- 
stances and are not restricted to their crops for subsistence, as they are great 
beef-gaters whenever they can procure a cow or wild buft’alo. There is this 
difference between them, that the KMsi take up labour, whilst the Nagas refuse 
it. Both spend a good deal on food and ornaments above the usual standard 
of the inhabitants of the valleys, and ah three tribes utilise a good deal of their 
rice in the manufacture of a species of beer, which is their favourite drink. 

0,9. 3 m 2 In 
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In the valleys there is little room for the professional class, the members 0 
• which, if natives of Assam, are often connected directly or indirectly, with the 
land. The simple life of the bulk of the peasantry, again, dispenses with the 
help of the artisan, who, in former days, was entertained solely for the service 
of the local court. The caste system being very lax, most of those who had 
learnt a handicraft fell back on agriculture as soon as the court patronage, or 
rather, the compulsory service exacted by the Rdja, was swept away, and there 
is now but a small number of artisans who exercise no other trade. The 
labour market, as shown above, is stocked from other parts of India, and with 
the growth of the demand, the remuneration has risen. One of the native 
gentlemen who was consulted in the course of the present inquiry gives his 
opinion that the better class of labourer is the coming man in Assam, as be has 
acquired the habit of work, and appreciates the results of energy and enter- 
prise ; he is therefore passing the lower class of tenant in the race of life, and 
invading the higher circles, from which, apparently, it is difficult to repel him. 
It is stated that a man of this class can earn at least a quarter of a rupee a 
day on road work, and often four times that sum ; whilst half a rupee is a not 
unusual wage for a journey by a porter. This is far above the rate current in 
other parts of India. 

In conclusion, the above description seems to establish the fact that 
beyond a temporary depression from time to time amongst the tenantry 
of the southern part of the Province, which can easily be counteracted by 
resort to other occupations well within reach, as is done in Bihdr, the 
population of Assam is above the Indian average in material prosperity, but 
lias not yet awakened to the advantages of its position. 

BURMA. 

The Upper and the Lower Sections of this Province differ considerably iu 
climate as well as in history, so it is as well to deal with each separately. 
Lower Burma is in much the same fortunate position as Assam in respect to 
rainfall and fertility, whilst its population is still more sparse. Upper Burma, 
on the other hand, is subject to variations in season which sometimes, as in 
1891-92, extend to a wide-spread failure of rain, causing scarcity which nearly 
amounts to famine. In the case of Lower Burma, again, there is the census 
experience of twenty years as a guide in estimating the circumstances of the 
population ; but in the other division there is little to judge by but the events 
of the last six years, with such indications as may be gleaned from trade 
returns. In both sections of the Province rice is the staple food, but in the 
dryer zones of Upper Burma wheat, millets, maize, and pulse are grown, and 
in some tracts even cotton. In the Lower division, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
vegetables share the small area which is not taken up by rice. The urban 
population is proportionately rather high, being 12'3 in Lower, and 12‘6 per 
cent, in Upper Burma, but this is due to the sparsity of population in the rural 
tracts, and the attractions of Rangoon, Maulmain, and Mandalay, for there are 
few other towns of any considerable size; In Lower Burma, again, where the 
increase in the population has been abnormal, it is returned at 18 per cent, in 
the towns, to which Rangoon contributes meet, and over 25 per cent., in the 
country. Immigration, as has been already shown, is active, both from Madras 
and, Bengal, and from the former it is assuming a steady, if not a permanent 
form. But the detailed returns indicate that most of the growth is due to 
natural expansion over a highly favoured and thinly-populated country. 

In this section of the Province, cultivation has advanced as shown in the margin, 

the mean rate of increase being 1 60,000 acres per annum, 

kc" w hh a tendency to rise during the last few years. In 

1888-89 the addition amounted to 318,000 acres, next 

Acre.. year to 296,000, and in the last year of the decade, to 
W.SHU 300,500. Rice, which in 1881 covered 8/ per cent, of 

the cultivated area, expanded to 90 per cent, tea years 

later. In Upper Burma out of a total cultivated area in 1890-91. of 
4,119,000 acres, 1,350,600 were under rice, and 142,400 under cotton.* Two 


Lower 

Burma, 


Total 

Cultivated. 


1881-82 

1891-92 


Acres, , 
3,552,827 - 
5,143,548 


.. 0 In 1891-92 the deficient rainfall reduced these areas to 2,648,400, 1,013,000, and 110,393 acres 
. respectively. 
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years previously, when the rainfall was more favourable, the rice area was Bubka. 

1.606.000 acres. In Lower Burma, as just observed, the season has never 
fallen below a high average quality, but Upper Burma has suffered from 
drought for the last two years in its central districts, and in 1891-92 relief 
works were opened, in the shape of irrigation works and roads, on which nearly 

23.000 people were engaged for some months. 

Lower Burma not only provides rice enough for its own population at its Food supply, 
present rapid rate of growth and exports a considerable quantity to the Upper 
part of the Province, but owes a considerable part of its agricultural prosperity 
to the surplus available for foreign consumption. The following estimate, based 
on the population of 1891, is instructive : 

Tons. 

1. Estimated out-turn in “cargo” rice - 1,940,000 


2. Food required for home consumption - 931,725 

3. Seed- - - - - - - - - 77,828 

4. Supply for cattle and elephants, about - 40,000 


Total consumption - - 1,049,553 


Surplus - 890,447 

The exports, including those those to Upper Burma, have been as shown 

« marginally during the decade. It is clear that if there 

chance to be a short crop in Lower Burma, the easy 
remedy is a curtailment of exports. In the case of Upper 
Burma, the abnormal quantities taken between 1886 and 
1888 are due both to the military occupation and to the 
disturbance of normal cultivation, owing to the daeoities. 

It is anticipated that what with the peaceful development 
of this part of the Province and the extension of the 
irrigation projects, new and old, which is now being 
carried out as fast as State funds are available, there 
will soon be no reason to rely upon Lower Burma for its 
supply of anything beyond luxuries. It has been found that only two of the 
17 districts are not by their position, or cannot be by irrigation, secured against 
failure of crops. In Lower Burma, besides an abundant supply of rice, fruit, 
and vegetables, the population reap the advantage ot a very large harvest of the 
sea, and fish, fresh, salted, or pickled, enters considerably into their diet. The 
standard of life is high, as both by inclination and religious precept, the Burman 
is averse from saving, and what is not spent on food and luxuries, such as 
European delicacies, perfumery, mirrors, and railway or steamer travelling, is 
devoted to the acquisition of religious merit. It is thus estimated that a Burmese 
family spends aunually about six times the amount spent in an Indian household 
of corresponding rank. 

During the last ten years much has been done in the way of opening out the Oommui.ications. 
tracts of Lower Burma chat are beyond reach of water-carriage. Two lines of 
railway are open, and an extension is in rapid progress. Against 227 miles of road 
in 3881 there are now 922. In Upper Burma the line to Mandalay was opened 
early in 1889, there is a highly efficient steamer service on the Irawadi, and 214 
miles of bridged and metalled road were completed by the beginning of 1892. 

The system of assessment in Lower Burma differs considerably from that in Assessments, 
the other Division. In addition to that on land, to which a 10 per cent, rate for 
local improvements is added, there is a capitation rate, which, in an agricultural 
community like Burma is equivalent to a charge on land, for which indeed it is 

in many cases substituted. The marginal 
table gives the amounts and incidence for 
the initial and final years of the period 
under review. It may be added that the 
whole demand is punctually paid, and 
the arrears in 1892 amounted to no more 
than Rx. 1,341. In Upper Burma, the 
household tax, or thaiha mida , is substituted for the capitation tax and the 
assessment of land. It is collected by the village headmen, on the joint respon- 
sibility of the whole community under him. As the rate is fixed by usage, and 
varies* with the wealth of each household, the rich are somewhat favoured ; and 
4 3 M 3 as 


Year. 

Land 

Assessment. 

Local Rate, 

Capitation 
! Assessment. 

Total 

Incidence, 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rs. 

1881-83 

630,580 

63,058 

395,670 

•265 

1891-92 

922,654 

92,265 

371,490 

*298 


Year. 

Total. 

To Upper 
Burma. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1881-83 

957,206 

11,087 

1882-83 

l,10i»,147 

42,618 

1883-81 

897,489 

46,374 

1884-85 

770,741 

91,326 

188.', -86 

3,049,747 

87,981 

1886-87 

1,015,103 

97,734 

1887-83 1 

1,076,513 

177,504 

3888-80 

849,388 

136,813 

1889-90 

966,681 

56,889 

1890-91 

1,291,269 

59,015 

1891-92 

1,255,000 

97,918 
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B I'KUA. 


Tenure. 


Prices. 


as, again, State officials are exempt, and many have become large landed 
proprietors, everything points to the justice of substituting a land settle- 
ment for the present system. The necessary survey has, therefore, been taken 
in hand. In certain cases, known as State lands, an assessment was levied 

under the late regime , but it has been found 

Fisheries that rate3 were considerably above those 
iiLHc. fixed on corresponding land in Lower Burma, so 

this constitutes another reason for revising the 

Ex -_ system. The marginal table shows the collec- 
135,378 tions under the three main heads of revenue 
134,000 for the last four years. The incidence in 
1891-92 amounted to about Rs. 219 per head. 

Throughout Burma the cultivator is usually the proprietor of the land he 
tills. In the Upper Division, however, there is a class ol State tenant on the 
special class of land mentioned in the last paragraph. In Lower Burma, 
especially near the towns, the number of tenants is said to be increasing, owing 
to a cause that betokens a tendency in anything but a satisfactory direction. 
The proprietary right is here transferable, and” the extravagance of the peasantry 
in those tracts, where unusual temptations to luxuries are found, leads the 
proprietor to sell his land to his creditor, and cultivate it as a tenant at-will. 
Thus there is a steady rise, though it cannot be measured by statistics, in the 
area held by middlemen, who, finding that their holdings, assessed at about, 
a rupee an acre, can be let at six times that amount, .have taken largely to 
acquiring this class of property by way of speculation. In less desirable 
situations there are fewer transfers, especially as the abundance of fertile waste 
enables an embarrassed proprietor to sell his estate in one place and acquire 
another nearly as good a few miles off. In any case, in spite ol the 
absence of security of tenure and any limitation of the rental where land is 
held from the middleman, the fertility of the soil enables the tenant to pay any 
reasonable rent without difficulty, and the fact that both debtor and creditor 
belong to the same race and rank in society deprives the transaction of one of 
the features most seriously and disagreeably prevalent in such circumstances in 
other parts of India. The State tenants in Upper Burma are protected by 
Regulation ; other tenants are in the same position, at present, as those in the 
other division of the Province, that is, at the mercy of the landlord as regards 
tenure and rental. 

As regards prices, the three most important articles in Burmese economy 
are rice, salt, and fish. The first-named has fluctuated more than usual in 
the last two or three years owing, it may seem strange to state, to the improve- 
ment of communications. In other parts of India progress in this respect 
has been shown to have had a steadying effect on prices, mainly because 
there is certain to be a deficient harvest in some part of the country or 
other, which the surplus of another is now available to counteract. But 
in Burma it has hitherto been the custom for the producer to set aside 
all the grain required for his own wants before letting any go for export. 
Lately, however, he has taken to selling the whole crop, and buying what he 
needs for household consumption in the market. Thus, if the foreign 
demand be brisk, the local dealers send down as much as possible for 

export, and before the next harvest is available their stock runs low and 

prices necessarily rise. In 1891, for instance, there was as near a scarcity 
of rice in Lower Burma as possible, and local prices attained the maximum 
hitherto known. Unhusked rice, which averaged Rx. 3*5 per ton in 1881, rose 

to Rx. 7' 5, and export prices, too, which are more sub- 

ib 7 ) Lootl Unit ject to fluctuation, have shown a decided upward 
tendency in the last four years. The rise in the price 
lower Burma. 0 f sa.lt from Rupees 1*427 in 1881-82 per local unit of 

jt, 80 lbs., to Rupees 2'687 in 1891-92, followed the equali- 
se sation of the State duty on this article, for the charge in 
*;i 8 T Burma had been but Rupees 0 T 87 before 1888, and from 
8 !«i that date has beenfixed at one rupee per unit. Thejmpetus 

*■«* thus given to the importation of salt fish, both dried and 
s-466 moist, has attracted the attention of the Government of 

4041 India, and measures have been taken since the close of 

■ ~tlie period under review to indirectly regulate this 

traffic 
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Aseasment 
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State Land. 

Household Tax 
(Thatha- 
rneda). 


Rx. 

Rx. 

1S83-39 

60,636 

329,889 

1889-90 

! 64,345 

373,464 

1890-91 

65,200 , 

434,092 

1891-92 

! 87,210 

396,484 
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traffic by alterations in the customs’ tariff. That the native supply of this Duhma. 
article of diet has not languished is shown by the increase in the fishery revenue 
from Rx. 140,000 in 1881-82 to Rx. 165,000 in 1891-92. The imports, how- 
ever, of ngapi (pickled fish) have risen from 14 cwt. in 1887-88 to 13,738 cwt. 
in the last year of the decade, the price of fish continuing much on a level 
throughout that period. 

The private trade of Burma, including treasure, rose from Rx. 16,645,740 Trade, 
to Rx. 25,082,260 in 1891-92. Taking merchandise only, the figures are 
Rx. 14,442,034 and Rx. 23,172,812. Cotton piece-goods show a very large 
increase, to which both Manchester and Bombay contribute, as there is little 
home-weaving done in this Province. The rest of the growth is widely 

distributed over the ordinary articles of use and consumption. 

xoar. | Amount. The inland trade with China and Siam has only recently been 

I under registration, but from the figures marginally given, it 

1890 -si ! i,iho 84 i s apparently reviving after a period of depression, due 

3891-92 i 1 , 161 , 37 ? to the unsettled state of the north and north-eastern 

!_ frontier. 

In spite of its natural advantages, Burma has a not inconsiderable amount of Agricultur.il 
indebtedness amongst the landholding classes, though there is probably none of indebtedness- 
the “hopeless insolvency” spoken of in connection with some sections of the 
corresponding community in India. But it has this feature in common with 
the rest of the country, that the richer the tract the greater the indebtedness of 
the agriculturist, which shows that here, too, the condition in question indicates 
credit rather than distress. The transition from landlord to tenant, and vice 
versa, is rapid and easy in Burma. Gambling and improvidence speedily reduce 
a proprietor to a tenant-at-will on his former estate, but if a heavy rent is 
demanded, he simply migrates a few miles and starts afresh. On the other 
hand, new settlers from Upper Burma and young men setting up an establish- 
ment for themselves, usually begin as tenants, and as soon as they have “ felt 
their feet ” take land on their own account. The comparative unity of race and 
interests of the debtor and creditor class has been mentioned above, and though, 
in the present stage of the development of Burma, this may instigate the process 
of transfer of property, the influx of Indian immigrants, both labouring and 
commercial, and the rapid increase of the Native population, are factors which 
make the results of the recklessness of the Burmese character, when, combined 
with the alienability of his land, matters engaging the careful attention of the 
local Administration. 

There is little extension of industry in Burma, beyond what may be termed The non-agricul 
indigenous crafts, and the unskilled labour required in preparation of the exported tttn d population 
produce. Weaving is not. a separate profession of any importance, as it is carried 
on chiefly by the women of the household for home purposes. Carpentering and 
gold and silver work flourish very well, both on account of local demand, and 
the interest taken of late years by foreigners in Burmese handicrafts. The rice- 
pounding and timber trades attract most of the labour in the seaports, whilst in 
Upper Burma the petroleum industry is well established, and coal, ruby,, and 
jade are engaging attention. The irrigation, road, and railway works have 
afforded means of subsistence to numbers in this Division since its annexation, 
and one of the chief features in these operations is the large number of women 
who attend them, both as workers and contractors for earthwork, &c. The 
wages of these classes of labour are, compared to the rates that prevail in India, 
very high, and have apparently risen from Rupees 56 to Rs.^66 a month in the 
10 years, which is proportionately more than prices have moved upwards. 

In the agricultural community the field labourer is well-paid, as he is described 
as rather an “ embryo landlord” than a hereditary hind or agrestic serf, like his 
compeer in India. 

In conclusion, there is no class in Burma that is not well clothed and fully 
fed, and for many years hence the waste arable land exceeds the wants of the 
population at its present rate of growth. The only question ,said to require 
watching is . the transfer of the land from agriculturist to traders, especially if 
the latter be foreigners. 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Cinirai. The administrative unit, which is now known by the above name, may be 

Provisoes. called the connecting link between the Gangetic basin and the Deccan plateau. 

The upper portion runs well into the Bundelkhand tracts of Central India and 
the North-West Provinces, the eastern adjoins Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, 
partaking of the better features of both, whilst the western, or Maratha, section 
of the Province resembles, in soil and general character, the North Deccan, 
or lower Tapti valley. Considered from another point of view, the Central 
Provinces may be divided into the rice-growing, the black-soil, and the 
hill tracts. The first, and richest, lies to the east ; the second, to the north 
and west ; and the hills form a central watershed. There are hut two larae 
towns, and the urban element in the population amounts to no more than 6'8 
per cent. The agricultur.il and quasi-agricultural proportion is higher than 
usual, owing, in some degree, to the number of cattle and sheep breeders, and 
also of village weavers of the lower classes, who belong to the ranks of the 
menials of the community. The density ol the population, numerically 
considered, is by no means great, as it varies from 197 per mile in Nagpur, 
where the town influence is felt, to 65 in the Chanda district, in the south-west. 
But it is necessary to take into account 20,000 square miles under State forests, 
and the large area incapable of producing more than grass or scrub. The 
cultivated area supports about 395 persons per mile, or about 1 h acres per 
head of rural population. It is worthy of note that in the districts where rice 
is the staple crop, the density rises to 508, whilst in the black-soil and allied 
tracts it falls to 339. It is also noticeable that the growth of the population in 
the last 10 years has been generally proportionate, except in cases where the 
former census was admittedly inaccurate, to the proportion of the arable land 
on which rice is grown. In one or two districts the number of persons per 

acre of arable land, generally black-soil, which is 
unsuitable for double cropping, has risen to a point 
which, taken with the slow rate of increase, indicates 
a near approach to repletion of population. It is 
curious how ill this state of things accords with the 
assertion so often made in other parts of India, that 
this Province offers a good field for immigrants. No 
doubt, as shown by the returns of birthplace, there 
was in the early days of British occupation a certain 
amount of migration from the north, but of late years the sex-proportion 
amongst those not born within the Province is enough to prove that the 
movement is confined to intermarriage across a merely political and artificial 
frontier line. 

Cultivation. The first class of information, then, which hears upon this subject is that 

relating to cultivation. The mar- 
ginal table shows the different 
areas dealt with at the first set- 
tlement, and in 1 890-9 1 . Count- 
ing double-cropping, a practice 
which has spread widely in the 
eastern division within a comparatively recent period, the area under crops 
has risen by 28 per cent. Rice-cultivation shows an increase of 18 per 
cent., wheat of 24, and other food grains of 14. Oil-seeds have expanded 
over more than double the area they were thought worthy of 25 years ago. 
The extent to which available land suited to the various systems of cultivation 
has been taken into occupation during the currency of the late settlements is 
indicated by the fact that in four districts just re-settled, in all of which the 
arable waste at the last survey was above the average in area, the increase in 
estivation has been from 3 1 to 44 per cent. Apart from the 20,000 square 
miles of State forest, and nearly the same area in the large private estates, 
there remain about 21,000 square miles still unoccupied; but though most of 
it is probably cultivable, if pressure of population demands its exploitation, 
there is no doubt that but a comparatively small portion is equal to the really 

good 


Year. 

Total cropped. 

j 

After-crop. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Pood Grains. 

11 ; 

VI f~l 

Acres. 

12,621,893 

13,587,566 

A.criss. 

300,000 

1,153,730 

Acres. 

3,376,287 

3,994,821 

Acres. 

3.304,645 

4,107,473 

Acres. 

4,265,939 

4,469,565 


District. 

Rural 
Population 
per Mile of 
Cultivated 
Land. 

Percentage 
of Increase 
of Ptural 
Population 
since 1881. 

Narsinghpur - 

365 

0-5 

fc'augor - 

381 

6* 

Damoh 

887 

4* 

War dim - 

258 

4* 

Chanda - 

542 

5* 
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good land now under tillage. This question, however, is distinct from one Central 
perhaps even more important, and that is howto induce the cultivator to make PE0 ' I!fCES - 
better use of what he has already in hand, for the opinion of agricultural 
experts is that “ a very large proportion of the land is distinctly under 
cultivated, and quite apart from what is generally called high farming, there 
can be no question that the produce of the present area could be immensely 
increased by better and closer cultivation.” 

The marginal table added to the foregoing paragraph shows that if double- Food supply, 
cropping he taken into consideration about 80 per cent, of the cultivated area 
is under food-crops, of which the wheat, constituting nearly a third, is con- 
sumed locally to some extent, hut chiefly grown for export. The estimate of 
outturn given below must be received with the same qualification as the 
corresponding approximation for the Panjab, namely, 
that it is liable to modification as crop experiments 
become more numerous and more accurate. The cal- 
culations refer, too, to the surveyed area only, but this 
supports over 9£ millions of the population. It is thus 
estimated that the average outturn is as shown in the 
margin. The amount required for home consumption, 
not counting cattle, food and seed reserve, is about 
1,849,146 tons, leaving a balance of 585,228 tons. The average amount 
exported during the last four years is returned in the 
marginal statement, which includes some 36,000 tons not 
grown in the area in question. There is thus an ample 
supply left in the country for man, beast, and repro- 
duction. The growth in the export trade has been 
accompanied by better cultivation in some tracts, and 
promoted by the amount of produce in others now brought 
to market, which in past years had to be wasted for want 
of means of getting it there. 

The profits of agriculture can be appreciated from the prices fetched at Prices, 
different periods by the chief staples of produce. The marginal table shows 

the variation in each case from the price 
during the first years of the formation of 
the Province as an administrative unit. 

For instance, rice has risen by 200 per 
cent, and wheat by 168, between 1858 
and 1892, so that the crop of rice which 
fetched Rs. 100 in the first period is 
now worth Rs. 300, and the wheat then worth the former amount now 
fetches Rs. 268. The noteworthy rise in wheat, cotton, millet, and pulse in 
the five years 1862-67 is due to causes altogether temporary and exceptional. 

To indicate the inward flow of silver implied by the increased exports of 
agricultural produce, it has been calculated that the same quantities now sent 
out of the Province and valued at Rx. 3,625,000, would have been valued in 
1858-62 at Rx. 1,555,000 only. The cost of production has necessarily risen, 
as it involves such items as seed grain, cattle food, and cash wages, though the 
latter, which are not by any means generally prevalent, do not rise, save near 
a large town, in exact accord with food-prices. But, on the whole, the value 
of the produce has risen in considerably higher ratio than the cost of producing 
it. The food-supply is more costly, estimated in cash, but the other main 
articles of consumption, such as cotton clothing, metal vessels and salt have 
got considerably cheaper. 

The Province is not yet well supplied with roads, as there are but 2,806 Communications, 
miles open, of which about 1,600 are little better than slightly improved 
country tracks. The great change that has been effected in this respect is in 
railway communication. Ten years ago there were only 5 77 miles open for 
traffic * there are now 1,133. The most important of the additions have been 
the Indian Midland, in the northern, and the Bengal Nagpur, in the eastern 
section of the Province. 

The value of the imports thus brought into the heart of the Province has Tra< * e * 
risen fromRx. 1,863,166 in 1863-68, to Rx. 3,320,116, and the exports of all 
kinds from Rx. 1,559,922 to Rx. 4,973,045. During the first 15 years of 

0.9. * 3 N registration 


Period. 

Rice. 

"Wheat. 

Millet. 

Pulse. 

1868-63 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1862-68 

156 

•07 

288 

228 

1878-83 

180 

239 

175 

164 

1888-93 

300 

268 

223 

205 


Grain. 

Tons. 

Rice 

48,325 

Wheat - 

263,056 

Other Grain - 

48,686 

Total - - 

360,067 


— 

Tons. 

1 

Rice 

785,714 

Wheat - 

970,089 

Other Grain - 

678,571 

Total Pood-grain 

2,434,374 
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Central 

Provinces. 


State assessment 
on land. 


Tenure, &c. 


registration the imports exceeded the exports in value, but since 1878 the 
trade has turned, and in the four years ending with 1891-92 the excess of 
exports amounted to Rx. 1,652.929. The accumulation of ornaments in the 
houses of all classes, even amongst the forest tribes, has been a point that has 
come somewhat prominently to notice during the last five years owing to the 
series of gang robberies in the west of the Province. Tne records of 555 houses 
attacked and plundered show that’a sum averaging rupees 77 per house was 
obtained, and this amongst the less wealthy portion of the agricultural 
population. In the east the average would probably have been considerably 
higher. 

The land revenue of the Province, including the cesses for roads, primary 
education, kc. was Rx. 533,520 in 1861-62; and averaged Rx. 657,377 between 
1888 and 1891. Thus, the increase of 23 per cent, is considerably below that 
of the amount and value of the produce. The incidence of the assessment and 
cesses is still very light, being no higher, on an average, than Rupees '437 per 
acre. Before the settlement of 1867 the average ratio of assessment and cesses 
in surveyed land to the gro^s produce was 9 per cent. It is now 3^. If the 
average produce per acre be assumed to have been the same then as it is now, 
the State share would have then been about one-tenth of it, instead of one- 
thirtieth, which is now taken. 

The chief classes directly interested in the land are, first, the zamindars, or 
holders of estates varying in area from three or four square miles up to 2,600, 
hut with an average of I/O. Much of their property is under forest, and as the 
price of timber has risen, most of them killed the cow that gave the milk by 
granting leases to speculators on ruinous terms, and spent the proceeds 
unproductively on pomp and ceremonial. Had not most of their estates been 
inalienable, they would long ago have passed into the hands of the money-lender. 
Tne assessment they pay the State averages about Rupees '094 per acre. There 
is a separate assessment of 20 per cent, of the income derived from forests. 
More important in the economy of the province than the large estate-holders 
are the village proprietors, who were the lessees of the village revenue under 
the former regime. At first they were the head men of the village itself, and 
in the eastern part of the country they are still very largely of that stamp and 
class. But where the central Maratha Government was nearer at hand, the 
lessees were court favourites, generally Brahmans, and other non-agricultural 
classes. The land revenue exacted was relatively far higher than it is 
now, for after Orissa and Be.rar had been severed from the Bhonsld rule the 
assessment was not reduced from its previous figure, and stood at nearly the 
same amount as it does on the present area, which has been augmented by the 
three northern districts of the Bunddlkhand tract. At the settlement, the 
M&lguz&r, or revenue-managers, were invested with proprietary rights in the 
villages for the collections of which they were responsible, though not with 
absolute rights as against their tenantry. The margin between the collections 
and State assessment was also increased, so that, considering the rise in the 
market value of land, the profits thus conferred on this class have been 
enormous. An instance to illustrate this is given by the Commissioner 
of Settlements, where a village on being sold in 1867 fetched 
Rx. 30. It was sold again in 1875 for Rx. 70, and in 1883 for Rx. 300. 
The results of this concession have varied according to the class to whom it was 
made. In the Eastern division the proprietor is simply the head man of his 
own. community, and differs from the rest but little, in either position or way 
of life. In the West, where the new men were exalted over the heads of the 
cultivators, there was no community of caste and wide divergence of interests. 
Many, too, had come into possession of the village merely in satisfaction of a 
debt. The proprietorship was acquired, therefore, as no more than a means of 
squeezing a higher profit out of the estate. When, again, the village was made 
over to a cultivating headman in this part of the Province, his main thought 
was how to get as much land as possible out of the hands of his colleagues into 
his private demesne. The tenants, however, have been secured to a con- 
siderable extent against the encroachments of their landlord by the terms of 
settlement. Some were made proprietors of their “plots” or holdings, others 
are in ^ te absolute ” tenancy, protected thereby against ejectment and enhance- 
ment during the term of settlement, with other privileges. There are, then, 

the 
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the occupancy ” tenants with a secure and defined Central 

ci««oi Tenure. j Per cent, status , and the ordinary tenant, who, from being Provinces. 

! at will, can acquire the occupancy rights by payment 

lfot p pro t prietQrT e - SIie ' j ^5 of fine. The Tenancy Act of 1884 abolished pre- 

ocrapTney^eiSSs 7 3 m scription against the landlord in respect to such 

“SSte-; : Ts rights, for' special reasons, but conferred other 

other tenure ... 6 o privileges in regard to compensation and fixity of 

' rent. The marginal table shows that over about 

half the tenantry the proprietor has little or no power; over 28 per cent, he 
has rights of ejectment or enhancement, and over his own demesne alone 
he has full lordship. It does not appear, however, from the re-settlement 
inquiries that there has been any general tendency to raise rents in the case 
of occupants and ordinary tenants beyond what is justified by improvement in 
the general condition of the surrounding country. The rental per acre is not 
more on an average than Rupees ’ 812 , or about a shilling. In the Bundeikband 
and Narbada districts the proprietor is in a strong position, and rental rates 
run up to 6 rupees, though the average is not more than 2 or 3 rupees. In the 
Nfigpur tract there has been a good deal of-sub-letting, of which instances are 


Tenancy, 

Paid 

by 

Tenancy. 

Paid 

by 

Sub-tenant. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Absolute - 

•864 

2*088 

Occupancy - 

•849 

1*807 

Ordinary - 

1*150 

1*650 


given in the margin. The details for the 
villages in question illustrate, again, what has 
so often been mentioned in the review of the 
circumstances of other provinces, namely, that 
the better the title, the greater the tendency to 
pledge it. In this case we have only 15 per 
cent, sub-let of the area under tenancies-at- 
will, 27 per cent, of that under occupancy rights, 
aad 30 of that under absolute tenancy. Then, 


again, where the soil is productive, the tendency to subdivide holdings is very 
marked and in certain cases the land held on the superior class of tenure has 


to be supplemented by the rent of other land held at will. On the whole, the 
proprietor and tenant are most in sympathy with each other in the more primitive 
country to the east of the province. In the Nagpur tract the proprietor is 
often a non-agriculturalist, and thus endeavours to make as much as he can out 
of his tenantry, but the latter is a strong body with customary right on their side 
in regard to fixity of tenure, fair rents, and compensation for improvements. The 
reverse is the case in what is known as the Saugor and Narbada country, where 


the land has been more exploited and competition for it runs higher than 
elsewhere. Here the proprietor has the upper hand, and rack-renting is 
common. Another method here practised of depriving the tenant of his share 
in the profits accruing from the rise in prices, was to fix the Tental at. half 
the produce, to be paid in wheat, or to require from the tenant wheat to the 
amount of from twice to three and a-half times the quantity sown. Special 
inquiry by the local authorities led to this custom being strongly discouraged 
by Government, and cash rents fixed wherever practicable. The superior 
classes of tenure have not suffered, for the most part, from such exactions, 
nor has the peasantry of the hill-tracts, except on the more open plateaus, 
where cultivation can be conducted on a better system than is possible in the 


broken country. 

The Central Provinces are not less free from this burden on the cultivating Agricultural 
and land-holding classes than other parts of India, in spite of the general rise indebtedness, 
in the profits of agriculture. Indeed, in some tracts under this Administration 
the amount of indebtedness is such as to have called for the special attention of 
Government. It has been mentioned above that long before the first settlement 
of the land assessment a’ number of villages had passed from the agricultural 

• classes into the hands of traders, who exploited them simply for their personal 

profit. The increased value given to the land,- not only by the rise in price ot Amongst 
grain, seed, and cotton, but by the terms of the settlement, enacting an alien- proprietors. 8 
able and heritable right often at a nominal rent-charge, with fixity of tenure 
and other privileges, had its usual result in the reckless advantage taken of if 

• by the possessors of such interests to expand their borrowing transactions in 

proportion to their Sew credit. During the current settlement, nearly 20 per 
cent, of the village lands occupied by proprietors, is stated to have changed 
hands, and half of the transfers were from the agricultural to the trading 
’ o.q. 3 n 2 classes. 
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Central classes. The connection between the value of the property and the depth of 

Provinces. indebtedness is well illustrated by the fact that the latter is markedly greatest 

in the parts of the Province where the State assessment is the lowest, the land 
most remunerative, and prices and communication have improved most during 
the last 25 years. It is also noteworthy in connection with the relations between 
landlord and tenant, that it is precisely in these tracts that rents are most 
exorbitant, and, as the Commissioner of Settlement puts it, resort is had to incon- 
siderate rack-renting to provide funds which merely stimulate the recipients to 
furtner extravagance. The stronger the position of the tenant, the less the 
indebtedness of the landlord, as is proved by comparing the circumstances of 
Nagpur with those of the Saugor and Narbada tracts. In the case of this, the 
proprietary class, partition of estates is not carried out to toe extent that it is 
in Bihar, the North-West Provinces or Oudh, and the main cause of indebtedness 
is personal extravagance and costly domestic ceremonies. At the same time, 
even where local credit is most dipped, there is no general insolvency such as 
might conduce to an agrarian crisis. Debts are large, but so is the security, 
and a prudent son often obliterates the results of the improvidence of his 
forefathers. 

(6.) Am ongst The borrowing powers of the tenant, especially if he possess occupancy right, 

tenants. have grown, though less than those of the proprietor. Very often, indeed, the 

latter makes cash or grain advances to the former on a commercial basis which 
renders any enhancement of rent superfluous. Under the stimulus of the foreign 
demand, the wheat crop of the year is what the creditor is desirous of getting 
into his own hands, hence seed is advanced at extraordinary rates of interest, 
with heavy penalties on default of repayment, so as to keep up the lien of the 
creditor on future crops. In two cases quoted by the Commissioner of Settle- 
ment, loans originally valued at Rx. 6 and 14, were the subjects of claims 
brought into court of Rx. 99 and 294 respectively. But these advances are by 
no means the chief cause of indebtedness, as we find that the tenant, like his 
superior landlord, is given to spending an amount equal to from 10 to 15 years’ 
rent on a single wedding in his family, with the object that so often animates 
this class, of outvying his neighbours. In the Chattisgarh, or Eastern division, 
the cost of such ceremonies, which is regulated by caste custom, is far less than 
to the North and West, whilst the wheat trade has not yet been established on 
the same footing as in these last tracts, so the produce is still sold year by year 
by the grower, instead of being forestalled by the enterprising middleman, the 
jingling of whose cash bag the western cultivator seems unable to resist. The 
Nagpur tract comes between the Eastern and the Narbada and Saugor divisions 
in respect to the indebtedness of its tenantry. The latter being in a fairly good 
position as to tenure, have managed to keep the advantage of high prices a good 
deal to themselves. But their partiality for costly marriage-feasts, as elsewhere, 
introduces the money-lender. There are comparatively few, however, who 
are really embarrassed by his demands, and many keep on paying off old and 
incurring new, year after year, without pledging their holdings. But a certain 
amount of land has passed from the tenant to the trading classes, quite 
irrespective of the numerous cases where the creditor has the land on mortgage 
and the tenant only cultivates it on terms practically little better than those of 
serfage. The northern districts and the Narbada Valley, as has been above 
remarked, are those in which the indebtedness of the tenant, like that of the 
. landlord, is the greatest and most widely-spread. The subdivision of land, too, 
has been carried further here than in the rest of the Province. Even in the 
Narbada Valley, however, amongst those in debt, who are estimated at some 80 
per cent, of the total of the peasantry, only a very small proportion is really and 
hopelessly insolvent. Their clothing and houses are better, more carts and cattle 
are kept, and there is more hired labour employed on the fields than before. 
The area held in occupancy right, in contradistinction to tenancies-at-will, has 
everywhere increased during the current settlement. In the Eastern districts it has 
risen eightfold, and in few districts has it less than trebled. On the other side 
of the shield is the spreading cloud of debt, especially of the tenantry, which, 
though not heavy, is extensive, and overshadows a large portion of the Pro- 
vince. There is no doubt that much land, estimated at from 15 to 25 per cent, 
of that held, has passed from the peasant into the possession of the village- 
proprietor of late years in the Narbada tract, and that both here and round 

Nbgpur 
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Nagpur and Wardha the trader is the real master of far more land than has Central 
been formally transferred to him, a feature which seems to be inseparable from P R0VIN ‘ CES - 
any system which recognises the peasant’s property in his land as a transferable 
or alienable right. 

As regards the condition of the agricultural labourer, we find here again the Field labour, 
advantage is on the side of the Eastern division, where this class is often to a 
considerable extent a partner with his employer, and in other cases gets a fairly 
high wage in rice and clothing, and a few rupees are added in order to keep up 
the connection between the estate and the labourer. Round Nagpur wages are 
higher, and more often paid in cash, though grain rates are also prevalent to 
some degree. The cash addition often made to grain payments is an innovation 
of iate years, and the rate when cash only is agreed upon is considerably 
higher than at the time of the first settlement. The same remark applies with 
still more force to the Narbada tract, where, however, the rise in the silver value 
of grain has had the effect of curtailing the amount of produce assigned to the 
farm hands. There is to be considered, too, the large class of labourers, 
numbering, according to the last census, over 1,1 15,000 souls, who are not in 
permanent agricultural employment, but prefer that work to any other, and in 
its absence eke out their living on daily wage. They get full work during the 
harvest of rice and wheat, and on this their savings for a great part of the year 
depend. Their remuneration in grain has been little altered, in spite of the 
rise in market rates, except in the unfortunate Narbada Valley, where custom 
has succumbed to trade competition. Cash wages have risen in this class as in 
that of the farm hand, but by no means proportionately to prices, especially if 
on monthly or annual engagements. That there is no considerable depression 
or want of work amongst the daily labourer class is proved by the difficulty of 
attracting its members on to railway or road works, which are giadly undertaken 
by men from Oudh and even from the Panjab. They are said to be able to pick 
and choose their work, to be highly improvident, and in debt to the full extent 
of their credit. 

The Gonds and allied tribes are the remains of the former possessors of the The Forest tribes, 
whole tract under review, but within the last century and a-hall they have been 
mostly driven off the fertile plains to the less desirable forest and hill country. 

They are chiefly agricultural, and the census shows they are not falling off at 
all in numbers. Many of the larger zamindars, or estate-holders, are of the 
Gond tribe, though the rise in their worldly position has induced them to adopt 
some one of the higher titles of the Hindu caste scheme. Wherever land is 
worth having, the money-lender is to be found at hand, and it is only where the 
estate is strictly inalienable that the family of the grantee can be kept in pos- 
session. The proprietary body, again, are heavily in debt, not from expendi- 
ture on ceremonies so much as from drink. For generations this class of 
people has fortified itself against the malaria of its native forests by the use of 
locally-made spirits, but this taste has of late years been exploited by profes- 
sional liquor-sellers from the plains, who, of all the classes of creditors found in 
the province, are said to be the most unscrupulous and rapacious, yet the Gond 
seems to flourish in spite of these disadvantages. The cultivation in the hands 
of the more settled villages of this tribe has largely increased in area since the 
first settlement, and some of the estates show signs cf improved agriculture. 

Numbers of Gonds, too, come to the plains for the wheat harvest. Besides 
grain and forest produce the only necessary of life to the Gond is his liquor. 

There are other communities in the depths of the forest still living the life of 
the savage, and trusting to the chase, to primitive husbandry, and to fruits, 
rats, mice, lizards, &c., for their livelihood. Their wants are so few that they 
rarely find themselves in a state of destitution, though they manifest little dis- 
position to improve their circumstances. 

Perhaps the n on-agricultural class which is normally at the lowest ebb in The non-agrioul- 
this Province is the village-herdsman, but owing to the relief he affords to the ca l tara I_classes, 
cultivator by undertaking the charge of the cattle during the day, he is main- 
tained by the community. The ordinary village industries, carpentry, and 
blacksmith’s work are paid in grain, and also find an opening in the railway 
workshops and mills of the larger towns. The potter and leather-worker have 
always been in a somewhat depressed condition, but have not, like the oil- 
presser, been much hurt by foreign competition. The weaver class here 
0 . 9 . 3 n 3 appear 
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appear from the early records to have been in sorry case sixty years ago, 
when an inquiry was made into the condition of the various classes 
of the community. They are sprung from the lower grades of village 
menials, but are now' sub-divided into the workers in finer fabrics and those 
who do not attempt anything beyond the coarser. The forn er are firmly 
wedded to their loom. The latter have adapted themselves to circumstances, 
and taken to other occupations, since the competition of English goods deprived 
them of their former trade. The better class, again, have had a period of 
prosperity to look back upon, so that their standard of living is now lower than 
it was. The others have always been in the lower strata. In all these classes, 
weavers, carpenters, goldsmiths, and so on, the tendency is said to be to ape the 
marriage ceremonies of those superior to them in S( cial rank, and, consequently, 
to spend a year’s earnings, or even more, on a single wedding. As their credit 
is small, their savings must accordingly be considerable. As regards the rest of 
the community the conditions of their life in this Province do not materially 
differ from those already described elsewhere. Law is the only profession that 
really flourishes, and the rest suffer from the general rise in food prices. There 
has not been any tendency on the part of these classes to take to commerce, 
which, with law and money-lending, are the most lucrative non -agricultural 
means of livelihood here, as in other parts of India, 


BERAR. 


The “ Haidrabad Assigned Districts ” form the link between the Marathi 
tracts of the Central Provinces and Khandesh, the eastern frontier of the 
Bombay Presidency. With the exception of the hill tribes north and south of 
the Province, the population is almost entirely Maratba in language and 
character. Its fertility and similarity to the adjacent Deccan tracts attracted a 
considerable number of immigrants during the early days of British administra- 
tion, and the large area under cotton gave it great importance whilst that staple 
was in high demand between 1862 and 1866. The famine of 1876-77, again, 
sent a fresh accretion of immigrants from the south-west, but during the decade 
under review the movement appears to have somewhat stopped, and, indeed, it is 
probable that a good many who came to this Province in their time of distress 
returned home soon after the drought had been dispelled. The rate of increase 
has thus been normal, and stands at about 8| per cent., or below that in the 
Central Provinces and Khandesh. The increase has, as usual, been heavier in 
the outlying tracts than the central. One of the latter, in fact, shows a slight 
decrease, and in another the expansion is little more than nominal. It seems 
from the census returns that this result is due to a movement of the local 
population from the centre to the borders of the Province, finding better land 
available in the latter tracts. The town population bears a proportion to the 
total of 12 i per cent, and is comprised chiefly in three or four 
middle-sized towns on the line of rail. It has increased in a slightly 
higher ratio than the rural community, owing to its connection with the 
export trade from Bombay. The agricultural population, including forest 
tribes, is in a proportion rather above the average, as might be suspected from 
the natural advantages of the tract. The distribution of produce is someu hat 

unusual for India, as so much of 


Crop*, &c. 

Acres Cultivated. 

Percentage on Total. 

1891-92, 

1881-82. 

' 

1891-92. 

1881-82. 

Total cultivated - 

6,665,005 

6,641,023 

100 

100 

Great Millet - 

2,155,555 

2,294,260 

32 

34 

Wheat - 

887,984 

692,642 

13 

10 

Pulse .. .. 

424,678 

392,951 

6 

6 

Oil-seeds - - - 

466,524 

514,009 

7 

8 

Cotton - 

2,241,489 

2,189,688 

34 

33 


the cultivated area is under non- 
edible produce. It will be seen 
from the marginal table that the 
cropped area has increased but 
slightly during the last 10 years, as 
most of the better class of land was 
in private hands before 1881, and 
a good deal of inferior land had 
likewise been taken into occupation for grazing. Thus it is estimated that 
little more than 200,000 acres, and those of comparatively poor quality, are now 
available. As the population now stands, and probably for many years to 
come, the local food supply is ample for all requirements. The estimated ’con- 
sumption of food-grain is about 510,000 tons per annum, and the crop available 

in 
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in an average season allows a surplus of some 150,000 tons for export, after Beeae - 
replenishing the seed-reserve and providing for the cattle. It will have been 
noted, likewise, that the supply is grown on only 45 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, and that in Berar it is the custom, as in the North Deccan, to keep a 
considerable portion of a large estate under fallow each year. In the balance of 
the cultivated land, cotton and oilseeds are the chief crops, but pulse is also 
grown to some extent in the winter. The seed of the cotton is largely used for 
cattle food, and the stalks serve the same purposes as cane or wicker elsewhere. 

The market price of this product is, therefore, a factor of some importance in 

economy of the Berar peasant, and the marginal statement shows 

xe>.r. 2«Mbs. the variations recorded since 1882-83 in the rupee price of the 

local measure of 267 lbs. at the chief market. Pressing has 

Ks - advanced from Rupees 2*75 to Rs. 3 5 per hale. From 10,000 to 

1883-84 59 75,000 tons of wheat leave the Province every year. The millet is 

1885-86 52 stored in well-made pits, and produced as required. It is said to 

1887-88 ei keep good here for many years, as it does in the Deccan. 

1889-so w The upper classes import rice, of which the value was returned 
1891-92 si at Rx. 93,365 in 1881 and Rx. 132,868 ten years later. The 

' Province is bisected by the main line between Bombay and Nagpur, 

with feeder roads to the main stations. In 1881 there were 703 miles of road, 


and in 1891, 858. The consequence has been the same as in Upper India, that 
the producer attends the central markets in person, in place, of handing over 
his crop to the village shopkeeper, who combines the functions of grain and 
cotton dealer, and money-lender. There has been a notable increase in the 

number of steam cotton presses. In 1881-82, there 

Tear, imports. Exports. were and now they number 2/, besides 48 gins and 
“ ~ a weaving mill. The rail-borne trade of the Province 

1881-82 1,860,300 3,34^90 varies considerably from year to year, according to the 

1886-87 1,958^00 ^43,700 outturn, as shown in the margin. On the whole, the 10 

i89i-92 iS-So tmisoo years just completed result in an excess of exports to 

the average value of Rx. 147,000 annually. 

The whole of the land in Berar is held on the raiatwari system. The State, state assessment . 
that is, deals direct with the occupant. The land taken up has increased by on land. 

over 5 per cent, since 1881. The assessment. 

Tear. Occupied area. State Assessment. which is fixed on the system in force in Bombay, 

averages Rupees 0*875 per acre. The heaviest 

1881-82 7, 312^279 636*776 rate is in Akola, when it reaches Rs. 1*255, 

1891-92 7,714,099 674,226 sinking to Rs. *443 in Wun. But if those 

lands he excluded which are held at pri- 
vileged rates, Elichpur shows the highest incidence, Rs. 1*646, and Wim 
has still the lightest burdeu, though it increases to Rs. *505. The provincial 
average then becomes Rs. *911. That this incidence presses but slightly 
on the resources of the agriculturist is shown by the ease with which it is 
collected year after year, in 1881-82 a demand of Rx. 646,574 was realised 
within Rx. 169, and in 1891-2, for a demand of Rx. 697,198, distraint was 
enforced for Rx. 71 only, whilst in the whole decade no remissions have been 


Tear. 

Occupied area. 

State Assessment. 


Acres. 

Rx. 

1881-82 

7,312,279 

636,776 

1891-92 

7,714,099 

674,226 


necessary. 

To say there was no indebtedness in Berar would be tantamount to indebtedness 
denying that the peasantry belong to India. The usual course of borrowing . ' 

extravagantly for domestic ceremonies is followed, and what with an illiterate 
debtor and high compound interest, there is seldom, any chance of closing the 
account. At the same time, it is only the poorer cultivator that has to make 
over the whole of his crops to his creditor. The rest go on, as elsewhere, on 
a sort of running account, and the local rule protects the land against sale in 
execution of a decree, except with the sanction of the head revenue authority. 

The bulk of the money-lenders are foreigners from Rajputana and North 
Gujarath, who are averse from incurring the responsibilities of landlordship, 
so do not try to get -the cultivator off his holding, but squeeze him in his 


possession. 

Labour is paid in cash to a rather unusual extent in the rural tracts, and the 
wages run from Rx. 2*5 a month with food and clothing, to Rx. 9*6. In the more 
backward parts of the Province, payment in kind is still prevalent, and harvest 
work is usually remunerated by a share in the crop reaped. The artisans 
0.9. 3 n 4 being 
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being chiefly of the village class, are either semi-agriculturists or receive 
wages in produce. Thus the rise in grain prices does not affect them. This 

rise is shown in the margin for the three chief articles 

pace compared of consumption. Millet, the most important, has 

Food. with 1881-83: near iy doubled in price, and Rx. 186 is paid for what 

could formerly be got for Rx. 100. The price of wheat 

§re£ t mi!let - J is necessarily more variable, owing to its dependence 

- - j 150 on foreign demand. The condition of all classes in this 
province is, on the whole, prosperous, though of course 
the relatively high price of grain is not appreciated by those who live on 
fixed cash payments without land. These, however, are a small class 
compared with the number to whom the rise is the main source of profit. 

BOMBAY. 

The Presidency of Bombay comprises within its limits tracts more widely 
differing from each other in respect to the present subject, than are to be 
found in any other province. Sindh in the first place, owns but a political 
connection with the rest, and its physical attributes are those of the Lower 
Panjab. The two littoral divisions, known as the Konkan and G-ujarath, 
are, otherwise than as regards position, further apart from each other than 
even the former and the Deccan plateau which overlooks it. Between the 
Deccan and the Karnatak, on the contrary, there is far less divergence, than 
between the Deccan proper and Kandesh or the Tapti valley by which it is 
bounded on the north, and which is included under the general title for 
administrative convenience. These four divisions, constituting the 
Presidency proper, bear sufficient' resemblance to each other in the system 
of cultivation and the administration of the State land, to be considered 
together. 

Sindh, however, must be taken separately, and from the present point of 
view there is hot much that need be said about it, because the general 
prosperity of its inhabitants requires but little explanation. The proportion 
of town population is 12 per cent., or somewhat above the average, because, 
as in the case of Burma, three or four large towns have sprung up in strong 
contrast to the general sparsity of the rural population. Karachi showed 
at the last census the most rapid growth of any town of its size in India, 
and Sakkar and Haidrabad, have also prospered during the decade. 
Shikarpur, the former trade centre of Upper Sindh, has lost that position 
to some extent, as it lies off the main line of traffic with the north. The 
population as a whole, has increased by nearly 19 per cent., or separating 
the two classes, by 17^ per cent, in the country, and 31 in the towns, 
thus sharing with Bengal the peculiarity of a higher rate of growth in the 
latter than in the former. Still, the agricultural class is as high in its ratio, 
to the total population, as in other parts of India, but owing to some 
misconception in classifying the census entries, the proportion cannot be 
stated numerically. The welfare of this class depends on the inundations 
of the Indus, except in the desert uplands of the eastern district. Cultivation 
therefore varies greatly from year to year, according to the extent of the 
overflow. Taking two years only, in 1881-82, the total area cultivated, was 
returned at 2,121,000 acre's, out of which about 1,602,000 were irrigated, 
and in 1891-92 the cultivated acreage was 2,945,000, with an irrigated area of 
2,601,000 areas. The State assessment on the land itself amounts to an inci- 
dence of no more than l - 297 rupees, but the canal rates bring it up to 3 - 547 
rupees. This demand is collected with ease. The average of 10 years shows 
that 91 per cent, of the total was realised within the year, and 4 - 80 left 
outstanding. Of the rest, about 1'60 was written off, and 2-53 remitted. 
As to the last item, it should be remembered that the term here included 
the revenue not collected, because the land on which it is assessed did not 
receive the average amount of irrigation during the cultivating season, 
owing to a low inundation, breaching of channels, or similar causes. The 
amount collected rose Rx. 534,721 in 1881-82, to Rx. 731,849, and the fact 
that in the last year of the decade it fell off again to Rx. 678,806, is a good 

illustration 
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illustration of the variable character of the cultivation. On the whole, SrxDH. 
however, the extension of the canals and channels from dams by about 600 
miles, has raised the average area under tillage each year very considerably. 

The acreage twice cropped was in 1891-02 235,415, whereas io years ago, it 
was probably not more than half that figure. The returns make it about 
93,000 but some allowance has to lie made for more accurate survey. 

Then again, the marginal figures show that 

food crops occupy nearly the whole area, and 
the 450 miles of railway to Karachi, with the 
480 miles of navigable river, enable the wheat 
and oilseed growing tracts to compete with the 
iwsu Panjab. The arable land still unoccupied is 

returned at over 5f million acres, and if the 

returns be accurate, the population are sujiported on little more than an 
acre per head. At all events, the year’s crop suffices for all the wants of a 
rapidly increasing population, with the exception of a few villages in the 
centre and desert portions of the Province, where the soil is shallow, and 
irrigation is impracticable. It is said too, that the Sindhi eats, as a rule, 
nearly half as much again as the peasant of the rest of the Presidency, and 
being chiefly Musulmans, meat and fish are freely eaten by all classes. 

The lower classes of tenants in the districts of Karachi and Haidrabad are 
undoubtedly hard pressed in a year of bad inundation, and have in many 
cases to seek for labour on the canals for a couple of months or so, but a 
good year is said to maintain them in addition to clearing off any debt they 
may have contracted the year before. The supply of ornaments in the 
houses is reported to be considerable, but it is only made known after a fire 
or robbery. Their position with regard to the estate holders, has been 
much strengthened since the British occupation, and if any class in Sindh 
has suffered from the change of rulers, it is the large landed proprietors in 
whom the general security of property has, as it tends to do everywhere in 
India, bred great personal extravagance in some cases, so far as to 
necessitate special legislation for its temporary relief. The growth of trade 
in Karachi and other towns along the rail, the construction of the new line 
to the east of Haidrabad, and the continual work on the extensive canal 
system affords means of subsistence to the ordinary labouring classes, and 
as the census shows, enables them to multiply along with the rest. The 
money-lender is by no means idle in this province, but like the cultivation, 
his transactions are fitful ; and there is no class, except perhaps the landed 
gentry, that are at present so completely in his power as is the case with 
some that can be found in the less favoured tracts to the east and south. 

In Bombay, for instance, to the circumstances of which province we can Bombay, 
now pass, there are far greater varieties of condition. The population, on 
the whole, increased by 13f per cent, between 1882 and 1891, but most of 
this must be attributed to the remarkable recuperative power shown by the 
inhabitants of the Deccan and Karnatak divisions after the famine of 
1876-77. In the former, the six districts increased by 17 per cent., the rate 
being higher as the distress of the years above mentioned was more acute. 

In the Karnatak the same feature is observable, and as the three districts 
were all seriously affected, the rate on the whole area is just under 20 per 
cent. In the Konkan, or sea-coast slip, a portion of the 9^ per cent, 
increase is no doubt accidental, and due to the number of women who used 
to come to Bombay for the working season, but who now, as stated in a 
preceding part of this chapter, stay at home. The fertile plain of Gnjaratk 
shows a rate of increase that may be considered normal, namely, about 
8-4 per cent. It is noticeable, however, that some of this is due to the 
attraction of the waste, land in the smallest district, that known as the Panch 
Mahals, where the rate advances to 22’7. The more thickly-peopled tract 
does not rise above 8, and for the most part is restricted to 7. Thus, whilst 
the seven famine districts indicate a recovery to the extent of 19-J per cent, 
over the figures of 1881, the rest, including the capital, have increased their 
population by 10^ per cent. only. In both cases the urban community has 
grown more slowly than the rural. The manufacturing and trading 
population is proportionately rather above the average in this Presidency, 
o.q. 3 0 
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Cultivated Areas. 


Crops. 


and the class subsisting entirely by agriculture, is in a ratio not much above 
06 per cent, on the total. The statistics of cultivation do not afford means 
of accurate comparison between the present time and many years back, 
owing to the extension of survey operations and other accidental causes. 
There is a considerable area too, the right to the assessment on which, has 
been assigned to proprietors, from whom detailed returns are not demanded, 
so the numerical relationship between the land and the population is not 
ascertainable. The return for the area under full State assessment increased 
during the decade by over 1£ million acres, and the acreage cropped more 
than once in the year rose from 337,600 to 432,800. Irrigation is carried on 
from tanks to a considerable extent only in the north and south of the 
Presidency. Wells have increased in the five years for which statistics are 
given from 163,400 to 173,600, and are expected to show a still more rapid 
rise in the next five years, when the G-ujarath re-settlements take place. 
Of the increase recorded above, over 7,000 of the new wells are returned 
from the Deccan and Karnatak, where they are most wanted to save the 
crops in times of deficient rainfall in the autumn, or to keep up the supply 
of fodder in the spring. The State irrigational works, too, are mostly in 
the Deccan, but the acreage under them actually using the water, though it 
more than doubled during the decade, is still no more than 64,700.* The 
area of fully assessed land still available for cultivation is about 1^ millions 
of acres situated chiefly in the Panch Mahals, Khandesh, Bijapur, and 
Sholapur districts. In the first two, the quality is probably little inferior 
to that already taken up, but in the rest of the Province it is not likely that 
much good land has been left out of occupation, whether it be actually put 
under crops or not. The marginal note indicates this by the difference 

between the rates of assessment. In respect 
to fallows, it should be observed that in this 
Province the holder pays for occupation not 
for cultivation, and the area held uncropped, 
which was about 3,100,000 acres in 1881-82, 
was 5,383,000 acres in 1891-92. Part of this 
difference is attributable, as in other provinces, 
to more correct registration by the village 
* including Kan*™. officers, but in the Karnatak it is to some 

extent due to the practice of keeping hold of an estate too large for 
the occupant to work all at once, or which contains a good deal of lightly 
assessed shallow soil. 

The chief crops grown are shown in the marginal table. The year 
selected is 1890-91, because the last year of the decade was characterised 

by a failure of rain in the Karnatak division 
that effected a material change in the distribu- 
tion of the sowings in that large tract, whereas 
the circumstances of the preceding year were 
normal. The food crops covered about 79 per 
cent, of the area cultivated, and of the rest, 
cotton and oilseeds are the more important. 
Comparing this return with that for 1885-86, 
the first prepared on the same basis, the area 
under food crops has grown by 442,000 acres, 
and that under cotton and other non-edible produce by 647,000. Wheat, 
however, is , hardly to be taken into account as a staple article of food, 
except in one or two districts. The out-turn of food, omitting wheat, pulse, 
and vegetables, is estimated locally at 5,557,700 tons from the 15,631,000 
acres, on which the calculation was based. The estimated consumption is 
3,225,000 tons, leaving for seed, cattle, and sale, some 2,332,000 tons. The 
incidence of the State assessment on occupied land has been shown above 
in connection with the area available for expansion of cultivation. The 
average rates, especially the low incidence in the Deccan and the Karnatak, 
in both of which there is abundance of fertile land, are fixed to a great 
extent, in consideration of the uncertainty of the rainfall in those plains. 
The course of the realisations of this revenue prove that the demand is 
easily liquidated. During the 10 years ending with 1890 - 91 , the average 

annual 

* The latest Departmental return^ however, gives the area as 96,000 acres. 



Incidence per Acre on Laud 
Assessed at full Hate. 

DIVISION. 

Un- 

: occupied. 

! 

Occupied. 


1890-91. 

1890-91. 

1881-82. 

Gujarath - 

Rupert. 

1*437 

Rupees. 

2*687 

Rupees. 

2*875 

Deccan - 

0*422 

0*760 

0*719 

Karnatak - 

0*391 

0*854 

l 0-844 

Konkan* - 

0*797 

1*687 

| 1*266 


CHOP. j 

1890-91. 

1885-88. 

1 

Wheat - * - - j 

Acret i. 

! 1.912,803 

Acres. 

2,067,029 

Rice - 

1 1,599,907 

1,528,122 

Jowari - 

8.322.132 

7,987.828 

Bajri - 

! 4,449,356 

4,500,828 

Rugi - 

l 681,975 

646,539 

Kodra - 

: 252,893 

236,102 

Other cereals 

1 824,856 

729,130 

Pulse - 

! 2,293,411 

2.228,079 

Cotton - 

3,052,207 

2,147,897 

Oil-seeds - 

| 1,585,918 

1,830,581 

Twice-cropped - 

i 545,574 

527,444 
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annual remissions were only in the ratio of U'2o per cent. ; 98*40 per cent. Bombay. 
was recovered within the year in which it fell due, and a little under 1 per 
cent, was postponed or left over. The returns show that coercive process 
was issued in the proportion of 13 only for every Ex. 10,000 of the demand, 
with an average amount in default of Ex. 18. The occupancy right was 
forfeited in 486 cases only, out of a total number of 1,075,638 holdings 
under the ordinary tenure, the amount involved being but Ex. 1,530, out of 
Ex. 2,888,400 demanded. 

The greater part of the Presidency is fairly supplied with roads, and is well Communications, 
served by several through lines of railway, with numerous branches across 
the more fertile tracts. In the ten years under review, the railway mileage 
increased by over 57 per cent, not counting the lines opened in Kathiawar 
and Baroda. Roads have been driven through the poorer tracts, such as 
the Ghat country and the Konkan below it ; tracts which from their 
inaccessibility, have often suffered severely when the local crops have 
partially failed. The Konkan, again, has been much benefited by the 
increased steamer service between the southern ports and Bombay, by 
means of which a constant flow of labour to and from the relatively 
crowded district of Ratnagiri is maintained throughout the open season. 

The failure of rain in the South Deccan in the year 1891-92 affected the 
supply of forage and water more than of grain. Still, the ordinary tendency 
of the latter to rise was held well in check by the instrumentality of the 
Southern Maratha Railway, which has sprung into existence since the great 
famine. In 1876-77, the price of millet in the three chief markets rose by 
62 per cent., but in 1891-92, the rise was but 24. The distress was really 
serious amongst the live stock, but human beings held their own, except 
where the failure of water either drove them to move with their cattle for 
the rest of the dry season to the Ghat tracts, where forest grazing was 
thrown open, or where the health of those that stayed at home was injured 
by the use of the deteriorated supply from the depleted tanks or wells of 
their native village. That the poorer classes were not hard pressed is 
indicated by the fact that, on opening relief works, only 5,800 were found 
to attend them. The prices of agricultural produce have varied during the 

— - T ; — decade to the extent shown in the Prices. 

Gujarath. Deccan. Kamatak. margin. Except in one instance, 
year. ; I — : there has been a considerable rise 

! I all round. The local fluctuations 

| i are by no means uniform, indicat- 

1882 - - 1011*0, 100*0 100*0 10lK» 100*0, 100*0 | 100*0 j 100*0 • ^ ^ • i r 

1883 - - io5*5 1 io4*o 97 *7 iiK*o no-9 j ns o i 106*9 1 103*3 lug the uucertaiuty oi the seasons 

1884 - - 107*3 95*5 110*8 151*3 135*6 I 149*0 131*5 ! 120*0 .• J*!.: • 

1885 - - 102*8 96*3 110*3 133*9 125*9 j 169*7 157*7 111*4 111 the dlllCreUt Q1V1S10HS. JQiV6H 111 

1886 - - 106*7 93*0 115*0 114*6 117*3 136*4 130*0 114*8 r *L _ xU - ± ± 

1887 - - i2i*8 io4*8 iii*6 ii2*5 113*8 \ i3o*4 119*5 ii8*o the Jvonkan, the poorest tract 

1888 - - 133*6 118*2 117*4 151*1 140*0 . 147*1 136*2 112*7 *,T o 

1889 - - 123*7 105*5 132*7 156*8 150*3 | 164*4 155*6 125*7 dealt With;, tJlG COIHmOIL SOlt OI 

1890 - - 112*9 95*2 129*5 137*5 121*2 i 160*8 138*2 113*9 w r- r ^ 

1891 - - ii2*5 96*7 i23*2 i22*8 ii9*5 1 i48*8 i36*7 i23*7 rice which is there grown shows a 

Average - iii*8 1 ioo*5 1 ii3*9 127*6 122*7 1 139*4 i28*7 ii3*8 fair advance. In this Presidency* 

— 1 there is no State record of rights 

in the land below those of the persons registered in the accounts as occu- 
pants, who are responsible to the Government for the assessment of their 
holdings, whether or not they enjoy the possession of the latter, and whether 
they cultivate it in person or let the whole or any portion to tenants. 

There are, necessarily, provisions for the relaxation of the general rule, 
and for the recognition of the tenant’s position in special cases ; but, 
generally speaking, as long as a man’s name is on the register, the State 
makes no deeper inquiry. In Gujarath and the Konkan there are other 
forms of tenure. In some instances, the village lands are partitioned out in a 
special way ; in others, there is joint village responsibility, as in parts of 
Upper India. In the Konkan, or rather in the southern portion of it, where 
the Peshwa connection was strong, the Khot system approaches, in its 
relation between proprietor and tenant, to the Zamindari of Bengal, the 
former being usually a Brahman, and the latter a Maratha, or other 
cultivator. It is a coincidence that where this tenure prevails, there is the 
greatest pressure on the land, and the district is almost the only one in the 
Presidency which does not grow sufficient grain to support its population, and 
where some of the latter are obliged, as in Bihar, to resort to annual migra- 
• - 3 O 2 tion 
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tion for a living. It furnishes, too, the bulk of the indigenous recruits for the 
local regiments. Though there is something like the occupancy tenure in 
some cases, the rental is high, and a great number of the tenants are 
unprotected against che demand of their non-agricultural landlord. 

The peasantry of this Presidency are probably in much the same position 
as regards indebtedness as their fellows elsewhere, since the same influences 
are in operation. Where the soil is fertile and the season pretty certain as in 
Gujarath, the cultivator is prosperous, and his debt does not oppress him. 
The middle classes save. Those of the upper classes, who enjoy a special 
proprietary tenure of their estates, have, like the same class in Sindh, Oudh, 
and wherever they are numerous, to be periodically helped out of the 
slough of debt incurred through their personal and domestic extravagance. 
The lowest of the agriculturist class, who are but little removed from the 
grade of field labourer, are, in Gujarath, of a wild origin, near akin to those 
who still inhabit the neighbouring forests. In all the less populous tracts 
they are given to drink, and to indulgence in this habit is attributed a good deal 
of their bondage to the money-lender and liquor seller, who are occasionally 
one and the same person. In the rest of the tracts they occupy, the culti- 
vator of this class follows the example of those above him, and as his profits 
rise, so does his desire to outshine his caste-fellows in the cost of the marriages 
in his family. He is said to not unfrequently revert to the original condition 
of his tribe, except that he lives from hand to mouth as the serf of his 
creditor. In all parts of the Presidency, now that railways have opened 
oat the country, the small tenant or occupant and the village menial, instead 
of devoting their whole time to field work, travel either to the nearest 
large town, taking their cart and bullocks when they lijtve them, or to a 
distant wheat harvest, and thus make up the income that their land alone 
cannot produce. The Nadir of the condition of the masses is found in the 
southern Konkan, as just mentioned. The country is hilly, so that road- 
making is costly, and through routes are few. The soil is shallow, though 
in the valleys, owing to the constant detrition of the rock under the heavy 
fall of rain during the summer months, there is a fair area of good rice- 
land. The population has here multiplied nearer than in any other part of 
the province to the margin of subsistence. There is a certain relief 
afforded by the demand for army recruits and for labour in Bombay, of which 
advantage is taken by about a tenth, or slightly more, of the population, 
but the condition of the lower classes is undoubtedly poor, and the district 
has to indent annually upon the nearest Deccan districts for food-grain. 
On the middle class of cultivator, as above remarked, the demands of the 
landlord weigh heavily, but the seasons are certain, and the customs of the 
people as to ceremonial and way of living are frugal, so there is little 
tendency to run heavily into debt, except on account of the rent due to the 
Khot landlord, or for seed after a short crop of rice or millet. In the Deccan 
and Kamatak, which may be taken together, the two main factors to be 
considered are the uncertainty of the rainfall and the improvidence of a 
large section of the people, especially in the central portion of the plateau, 
due, in a great degree, no doubt, to the precarious enjoyment of their land 
and other property during the rule of the Marathas, when a good crop 
only meant a higher revenue demand. The indebtedness of this tract has 
attracted more attention of late than that of any other part of India, 
because of the attempts made to meet it by special legislation. But it was 
as prominent a feature in the economy of the tract when the latter was first 
occupied by the British in 1817 as it is now, though the improvement of 
credit, due to the change in the system of land administration, has no 
doubt brought a lower class on to the village money-lender’s books. 
Still, it is a fact worth noting that in the days of the Peshwa the Deccan 
raiat is described as undergoing “the hellish torments of Sisyphus ” at the 
bidding of his creditor, who managed to convert a small debt into a 
tion comfortable annuity. It is impossible to give in this review more than an 
outline of the special measures that have been taken in connection with the 
agricultural indebtedness in this tract since the first formal inquiry into the 
subject in 1875. The outcome of that investigation into the circumstances 
of the cultivating classes of the Deccan was the Supreme Legislature’s 

Act 
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Act XVII. of 1879, which has been since amended, first, in 1881, again in Bombay. 
1882, and a third time in 1880. The influence that had to be counteracted 
was stated in 1875 to be that of usury, or exorbitant interest, excessive 
powers of realising debts, ex parte decrees, loss of land by private sales, the 
law regarding limitation, fraudulent transactions or agreements, and the 
rigid procedure of the civil courts. The last it was possible to remedy 
when the Civil Procedure Code came under revision in 1877. The Act of 
1879 provided for special procedure for simplifying suits of the classes 
most generally affecting the agricultural population ; for entering into the 
history of the transactions in question instead of being bound by the 
letter of the bond ; for opening an account on the transactions proved to 
have taken place, fixing instalments, altering rate of interest, resort to 
arbitration, exemption of agriculturists from arrest for debt, and his 
property from sale unless specifically pledged for the repayment of the 
debt for which a decree has been passed. Other provisions related to 
insolvency, receipts for money or other payments, the establishment of 
Conciliators and Village Registrars, and a special period of limitation. The 
later Acts passed in amendment of the above, made provisions regarding 
the dealing with mortgages, allowed the representation of parties by legal 
practitioner^ which had been originally prohibited ; enlarged the powers 
under the Act as to insolvency and the authority of the Conciliators, and 
required that both parties to a suit should be examined, unless for special 
reasons the Court dispensed with this proceeding, and several other 
modifications. A special judge was appointed to supervise the working of 
the new law, and this office was held, first, by a European, and after him, 
by a Maratha Brahman, taken from the highest rank of the subordinate 
judicial service, and who has since been appointed to a Judgeship of the 
High Court. As the evils which the Act was intended to remedy were 
extensive and varied, the original legislation was undertaken, on a 
comprehensive basis, by the Government of India. In course of time, it 
was found that in other parts of India a state of affairs was either imminent 
or actually prevalent, similar, in its general features to that which led to 
the inquiries of 1875 in Bombay. In order to see, therefore, what had 
been the results of the working of the special legislation in the Deccan, the 
Supreme Government appointed a Commission, by the report of which it 
might be guided in deciding whether corresponding action might be 
undertaken elsewhere with a reasonable expectation that by it the evils 
arising from agricultural indebtedness might be successfully combated. 

That report has been prepared, but pending the full discussion of it by the 
local authorities interested in the past course of the special measures and in the 
question of their further extension, it has not been finally considered. In 
view, however, of the importance of the subject, it is well worth while to 
take the opportunity of quoting the general opinion upon the question of a 
body of trained investigators, judicial and revenue, European and Native, 
from different parts of India. In the view, then, of this Commission, — 

“ A legislative enactment whose aim is merely (1) to afford agriculturists 
equitable relief from unduly inflated claims, and (2) to enable agriculturists 
when incurring obligations to understand clearly the terms and consequences 
of those obligations, can Obviously have little or no effect on the causes 
which tempt or drive the agricultural population into debt. Among such 
causes are extravagance, improvidence, idleness, and want of energy, which, 
while common to all classes, would appear to be especially fostered, but by 
no means to the same extent in every case, by the capricious climate of the 
Deccan. It is not unusual to find in the Deccan villages situated side by 
side and to all appearance similarly circumstanced in respect of soil, 
assessment and tenure, in some of which the people seem hopelessly sunk 
in debt and entirely dependent on the money-lender, while in others they 
are free from encumbrances and accustomed to rely on their own resources. 

But the main cause of indebtedness would appear to be the capriciousness 
of the climate. A common remark made by the people to the Commission 
during their local inquiries was that during the last year or so debts had 
increased. More detailed investigation showed that all that was meant by 
this remark was that the last few seasons had in those villages been 
unfavourable, and the produce had been insufficient to pay the revenue and 
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support the cultivator till next harvest, Lender these circumstances the 
cultivator, if unable to make up the deficiency in other trays, had no option 
but to borrow ; and if already in debt, the burden of that debt was increased 
by the amount of interest which it carried.” 

“ While, however, it is impossible to say whether the amount of debt is 
greater or less than it was 13 years ago, there is a considerable body of 
evidence to show that the position of the rvot is much stronger and more 
independent than it was. Some have become more thrifty, and manage to 
get along without borrowing. Dealings with fellow ryots have to a much 
greater extent than formerly taken the place of dealings with professional 
money-lenders. There was a considerable number of these agricultural 
money-lenders at the time of the Riots Commission, but the amount of 
their business was then small. Though the terms demanded by both classes 
of lenders appear in most cases to be identical, there is no question that the 
agriculturist creditor is more amenable to public opinion and more 
considerate in his treatment of the debtor than the sahukar. Most 
important of all, however, is the fact that the custom of making the crop 
over to the local bania has lost ground, and the ryot now, as a rule, takes 
the harvested produce into the market. Much of this striking improvement 
is doubtless due to the great expansion of trade and the opening of new 
fields for labour which followed the construction of the Dhond-Manmar and 
the Southern Maratha Railways, and the extension and improvement of 
other communications ; to the introduction in places of irrigation from 
canals and tanks, and to a run of seasons following the commencement of 
the Act, which, if not uniformly good, were, for the Deccan, apparently 
above the average ; but there can be no question that the Act has 
materially helped the ryot to profit from these advantages.” 

The Commission propose some modifications, more or less far reaching, in 
the Act, and conclude with an opinion that this legislation should not only be 
retained in the Deccan, but might with advantage be extended to other 
provinces where the problem of agricultural indebtedness has presented itself. 
It will be seen from the above quotation that in several of its features the 
condition of the Deccan in this respect is similar to that of many other 
parts of India. But the question has here the special characteristics of an 
abnormal uncertainty of outturn, and a remarkable homogeneity of race 
and class amongst the landholding population, with an equally marked 
reverence for hereditary right, whether to land or position. In this respect, 
the supersession of native money-lenders by the foreigners from Gujarath 
and Rajputana is a matter of greater importance than a similar movement 
would be elsewhere, where society is more split up. Moreover, the main 
.cause of indebtedness seems to be not social, as in most other parts of 
the country, but climatic, and the aid of such powerful agencies in 
counteracting drought as the great snow-fed rivers of the north is here out 
of reach. Over a great part of the arable area, too, irrigation would be of 
no avail, as the nature of the soil prevents it from repaying in full more 
than a small supply of water ; but that little must be timely. The case 
of the Deccan is summed up in the old Maratha proverb about the rich 
soil of the Don valley, near Bijapur, “ If Don bears, who can eat it ; if Don 
fails, who can eat ? ” The railway has solved the riddle to some extent, but 
the habit of being always one harvest in advance of the season cannot 
quickly get a footing where a bumper crop is exceptional and several 
inferior years in succession a not unfrequent experience. On the other 
hand, the results of a few seasons without exceptional ill-luck are exhibited 
beyond the possibility of misapprehension in the census returns which have 
been already quoted above. It is equally certain that in the present 
circumstances of the Deccan and Karnatak • there will be no such collapse 
as was witnessed in 3876-77. But that both the smaller landholders and 
the rural labouring classes are still abnormally sensitive to short harvests 
cannot be doubted. The condition of the semi-reclaimed forest tribes of the 
Ghats and the tract at their immediate foot is much the same as that of 
their fellows in Gujarath. Their cultivation is of the rudest, and the 
shortness of their crop is made good by resort to forest produce for food 
during the dry season. In the malarious and damp climate of the country 
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they affect, the custom of drinking spirits distilled from the Malum, or Mhauda. 
flower is very prevalent, and often carried to excess. A certain number of 
the more civilised tribes come down to Bombay every year for work, and 
their wild country has recently been opened out to some extent by a good 
road to the nearest railway station, so that they have given up, for the most 
part, the worst traits of their former life ; but* below the Ghats one or two 
tribes still live from hand to mouth, and not very well at best. 

The artisans are proportionately rather more numerous than usual in this 
Presidency, partly owing to the abundance of cotton, which stimulated the 
growth of weaving, partly to the particularly complete organisation of the 
village community as a self-supporting institution in the Maratha country. 
The ordinary village artisans seem to have shared in the fortunes of their 
agricultural fellows, and indeed, are themselves to a large extent endowed 
with a share of the village lands or the produce thereof. The weavers are 
in rather worse plight, but as there seems no diminution in the strength of 
the castes thus employed, it is probable that they have taken, as elsewhere, 
to working into strong hand-made goods the yarn turned out by the Bombay 
mills. At the same time, it is the case here as in the Madras Presidency, 
that in an actual famine, not a mere local scarcity, the weaver is one of the 
first classes to feel the pinch of hunger, and it is worthy of note that the 
same fact is stated by one of the members of the Governor’s Council in the 
latter Presidency in 1793, just a century ago, and before the newly- 
developed machine industry of England had had time to materially affect 
the demands of the population of India for silk and cotton fabrics. Wages 
are not paid in cash to a very large extent, except in and round the larger 
towns and railway markets. They have improved considerably in Bombay 
itself, both in the docks and mills. In the greater part of the rural tract, 
they are paid in part in food grain, with the addition of some clothing 
every year, or at the end of harvest, so that their receipts do not vary 
with prices. Except in a year of famine, then, this class is, on the whole, 
poor, but not distressed. 

Speaking generally, Ratnagiri is the only part of the Presidency where 
the population really presses on the land, and where the resources of the 
district do not suffice for the support of its inhabitants, but a portion of the 
latter has to resort elsewhere for a part of the year. In the more fertile 
portions of the Presidency there are everywhere certain classes of petty 
landholders and village menials who make a living but do not save out of 
their yearly gains. In the Deccan, excluding Khandesh, the uncertainty of 
the rainfall is the principal factor in the peasant’s life, and the experience 
of the years 1880-90 prove that without special ill-luck, the tract is as 
prosperous as most of the rest of the country, outside the rice-growing 
tracts of the great deltas. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to 
reckon upon any lengthy succession of good harvests here, and the 
population is liable, accordingly, to periodical relapse, affecting all classes, 
agricultural and artisan. The area under non-food crops that yield a good 
profit, however, is always considerable, so that, in case of need, cotton, 
sesamum, linseed, and the like, give place to cereals, pulse, or vegetables, 
and are thus brought into the service of the general population. Industries 
have, on the whole, increased in value, and the proof is seen in the better 
houses, better clothes, and more durable and expensive household utensils 
of the middle classes, whilst the artisan castes seem, if anything, to have 
increased in their claims to social recognition. The proportion of village 
menials, whose want of caste status precludes them from competition with 
those above them, is higher than usual, and the forest tribes, too, except 
within the tracts where they are still in possession of the bulk of the soil, 
cannot be said to be in any but a low material condition. 
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Ajmeb-Mebwarjl. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


This small unit of administration lias the ill-fortune to lie almost on the 
boundary line between the south-west and the northern rain current. It is 
thus peculiarly liable to failure of harvest and forage, and even, as in 
1891-92, of drinking water. The area under irrigation is comparatively 
small, and as the supply depends on the rainfall, it is of least avail when 
most wanted. During the year above-mentioned considerable sums were 
advanced by the State to cultivators for digging or improving wells, and the 
relief works which it was found advisable to start were mainly tanks and 
other means of irrigation in a normal season. But the mortality amongst 
the cattle w T as large, both from want of forage and water and owing to an 
unusual prevalence of disease. Out of the 10 years under review, the last 
four have all been more or less below the average in productiveness, and 
Merwara, which, during the first six years of the decade, exported con- 
siderably more produce than it imported, has since been obliged to fall into 
the trail of Ajmer, which has been persistently an importing district. At 
the same time, it appears that the population has increased in the former 
case by 18^ per cent., and by 17-§ in Ajmer, and that the registration of the 
vital statistics, such as it is, shows that to a considerable extent, the increase 
arises from an excess of births over deaths. The urban population bears a 
remarkably high proportion in this province, and is over a fifth of the total. 
It has increased, moreover, at a considerably higher rate than the rest, a 
fact which to some extent accounts for the growth of the imports. The 
incidence of the State assessment on occupied land other than privileged 
is Rupees 1*552 per acre in Ajmer, and, Rs. 2*125 in Merwara. The areable 
unoccupied land still available for cultivation is clearly of a far lower quality 
than the above, as the total incidence, including it, is no more than Rs. *984 
and Rs. 1*666 respectively. More than Rx. 10,800 remained over at the end 
of the year, against Rx. 1,158 the year before. Since the close of the former 
year, decision has been passed regarding suspension or remission of the 
outstanding balance. 

Detailed information regarding the condition of the people is not available 
at present, as the Province has been undoubtedly suffering from abnormally 
short harvests for the last four years or so, and there is no reserve kept that 
will bridge over such a lengthy period of depression. On the whole, Ajmer, 
beyond the city, is in a less flourishing condition than its sister district, which 
has more recently passed into the hands of a settled class of cultivators. 
There is no doubt as to the great prevalence of indebtedness in the former. 
Apart from the failure of crops, the caste customs in connection not only with 
marriage, but with funerals, also, weigh unusually heavily upon the better class 
of peasantry. Then, again, the tenure of a good deal of Ajmer is that of large 
proprietors, who let their lightly assessed villages out in estates to tenants 
at a high rent. Transfers of land, too, are growing more frequent, it is said, 
and from the high proportion of the trading population, it is presumably 
into the hands of the money-lender that the estate is falling, with the tenant 
or occupant kept on a rack-rent, or even as a sort of serf. Here, as else- 
where, the better the credit the higher the debt, and the labourer, though 
suffering from the scarcity of the grain in which he is paid, is well paid in 
cash if he resort to the two or three chief towns, which are centres of 
a brisk trade. Owing to the position of this Province, which is that of a 
very small enclave in the midst of large Native States, and traversed by 
three or four lines of railway, prices have kept very level during the decade, 
especially in the bad years, so the cultivator, whilst not securing the best 
profit for any surplus he may have in a good year, is at least saved from 
famine rates when, in a bad one, he has to buy from foreign stocks. In 
Merwara, the condition of the peasant seems to be better, though, as in all 
semi-reclaimed communities, his tendency to rapid multiplication has brought 
mm within an appreciable distance of the margin of cultivation, considering, 
that is, the light rainfall, the scarcity of good arable land and means of 
artificial irrigation. It is to be borne in mind that in 1820 this tract was the 
centre of all the freebooting that went on in South and Western Rajputana, 
and that from that date only begins the existence of the Mers as a civilised 
and law-abiding community. Unfortunately, though the bonds of caste 
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custom liang looser 011 this tribe than uii the higher classes, tlie Aler is given Ajmee-Meivwara. 
to imitate the Rajput in the cost of domestic ceremonial, with the inevitable 
result of the never-ending loan from the money-lender. The frequent failure 
of his crops prevents him from liquidating the obligation, even if he tried to 
do so, though he may manage to escape additional burdens. It appears, 
however, from the specially good physique of the Mer, that his debts do 
not encroach upon his supply of necessary victuals, or prevent his mul- 
tiplication. 

COORG. 

This small province enjoys an abundant and certain rainfall of 136 inches Coono. 
in the northern division, and 70 in the southern. Even during the 
severe famine in Mysore 15 years ago, the Coorg cultivators were not 
affected, except by the number of immigrants from the east into this more 
favoured tract. The hilly and broken country is not suited for farming on 
a large scale, and agriculture is concentrated, accordingly, on comparatively 
small areas under rice and coffee, with the special forest cultivation of car- 
damoms. Towns are few and small. Even the largest is no more than the 
local market with the addition of the official element attached to the head- 
quarters of the administration. The census shows the urban population to 
amount to only 8 - 96 per cent, of the total. There has been a decrease in 
the latter between 1881 and 1891 of 2 - 94 per cent., but this is due merely to 
the accident of the short and early coffee crop of the later year. A large 
proportion of the Coorg population comes from outside for the plantation 
work, and returns when this is over. In 1891 the small crop was gathered a 
month earlier than usual, and to curtail expenses the planters dispensed 
with their extra hands as soon as possible, so that by the time the census 
was taken, at the end of February, the harvesters were back in Mysore and 
Malabar. The detailed returns show that the indigenous population had 
increased by over 16 per cent., and the Native, or Coorgi-speaking com- 
munity, by over 22. 

The area under food crops increased by only 1 per cent, between 1882 Food Supply, 
and 1892, whilst that under other cultivation grew by 29 per cent. 

Practically the food grown is entirely rice, and 

Total, the non-food crop is coffee, since the cardamom 
crop is not included, as it is grown on forest- 
m!m land. The rice crop fully suffices for the 
138,331 support of the resident population, but grain is 

imported from Mysore, Malabar and Kanara 

for the season’s immigrants. The natives of Coorg, too, eat a good deal of 
meat, especially pork. Only in a small tract to the north is the local food 
supply occasionally insufficent. Here the hills only allow of cultivation here 
and there of small rice patches, and the rainfall is too heavy for the ordinary 
autumn crop, so the cultivator trusts to winter sowing, brought up by the 
spring rains. If the latter be late in coming, there is undoubtedly a month 
or two of short food supply, but the inhabitants, who are acclimatised, prefer 
remaining where they are to moving to lands more favourably situated. 

There is a considerable amount of rice exported from Coorg, and in spite of 
the local demand valued at from Rx. 1,900 to Rx. 2,700. On the other hand, 
the imports of food grain are estimated to reach ten times that value. The 
coffee industry, initiated by European enterprise, has spread throughout the 
landed class, but its profits are subject to greac vicissitudes. For instance, in 
1890 the outturn was only 2,130' tons, whilst in 1891, 5,733 tons were exported 
at Rx. 120 per ton. The value has fluctuated between Rx. 52 and Rx. 90 in • 
the decade. Depressing local causes, such as leaf disease and the borer, 
have been rife during the last 10 years, but the cultivation is still carried 
on, and it is stated that almost every Coorg landholder has a few acres , 
under coffee, to which he looks for his wherewithal to purchase luxuries. 

If this crop fails the land will be replaced under rice. 

The land is held on the direct assessment or raiatwari system, and except Tenura, &c. 
the coffee plantations there are few large estates. The average incidence of 
the State demand is Rupees 2-166 per acre, but a good deal is held on peculiar 
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terms, under which sub-letting and alienation is prohibited, and special 
obligations of military and police service can be enforced when necessary. 
This class of land is held at one-half the ordinary rates. During the decade 
an important step was taken to check the abuse of the privilege of holding 
a certain ai’ea of forest land revenue free, as an appendage to rice-fields, for 
grazing, leaf-manure, &c. It was found that such lands were frequently either 
let out for cultivation under coffee or sold to planters. A survey was made, 
the extent of the abuse ascertained, and assessment imposed on all but what 

was sufficient for the purpose contemplated in 
the concession. The cardamom patches are let 
out on lease for 7, 14 or 21 years. The profits 
from this produce have been falling of late, 
owing to competition in Ceylon and the Malabar 
Coast, and remission of the amounts payable 
under the terms of the lease has been found 
necessary to the amount of Ex. 794, out of a 
demand of Ex. 2,785, on account of the scantiness of the rain in the spring of 
1890, which threw the cultivation, or rather the growth, back for a season 
or two. 

This Province lies at present outside the railway system of Southern India, 
but the means of communication by road have been much improved in the 
last 10 years. The Kavari river has been bridged, and first-class roads 
opened through the chief tracts. The number of carts that entered and left 
the Province rose from 46,675 in 1882 to 83,700 in 1892. The returns 
of their contents are said to be at present in a rudimentary stage, and 
not to give trustworthy information. The consumption of salt and 
liquor, however, is known from the central returns to have increased con- 
siderably, and the standard of living is stated to have risen in proportion. 
Silk is used nearly everywhere for sashes, and broad cloth of foreign manu- 
facture is in great favour during the damp seasons. 

The increasing taste for luxuries is said by the elder native residents to. 
be leading the present generation into debt, and the local officials testify to 
the growth of the daily dram taken by the inhabitants of all Indian tracts 
with a rainfall like that of Coorg, into a distinct addiction to excessive 
drinking. The families who have acquired the taste for better food and 
clothing, as well as for drink, during a series of prosperous years on the 
coffee estates, are naturally reluctant to take the necessary backward step 
when bad luck sets in, and resort at once to the money-lender. Then, again, 
Coorg has been plagued with cattle disease of late, and as no system of 
segregation is acceptable to the farmer, he often loses the whole of his stock, 
and has to borrow to replace it. Where nature has done so much for man 
as for the Coorgi and Assamese, indolence seems a predominating charac- 
teristic, and with wealth grows the neglect of his land, and the performance 
by hired labour of duties which he used to undertake in person. The pro- 
hibition of alienation or sub-letting of privileged lands has restricted his 
credit to within reasonable bounds, and in many cases the landholder has 
begun work again on his estate with his own hands. But there remains 
another cause of indebtedness, still more influential, and that is the continual 
subdivision of estates to a point which hardly allows the holder to support 
himself and his family. This is attributed in part to the new value given to 
land by the introduction of coffee-planting and the connection thus opened 
with foreign demand ; in part, too, it is due, no doubt to the individualising 
tendencies of a strong and equitable administration. The partition of estates 
was a difficulty as far back as 1805, when the Chief used to be requested to 
sanction it in special cases. The action of the British courts of law mag- 
nified the evil, till partition was prohibited in 1858, as being “ contrary to 
the ancient custom of Coorg.” Nevertheless, though unrecognised by tjbe 
law, subdivision by family arrangement is still very prevalent, if not universal, 
and is one of the great clogs on the progress of the landed classes. 

cn^w rant labourers are estimated to visit Coorg at the rate of 45,000 to 
60,000 a year. Their wages are high, and the planters, as a rule, lodge them> 
and provide medical attendance, as in Assam. The local labour consists of 
the reclaimed forest tribes, and the depressed village classes, who confine 
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themselves to the work in the rice fields. Theirwages are paid chiefly in grain, 
with presents of clothing periodically. The employer too, provides material 
for housing, and a supply of salt, condiments, and tobacco, &c. Immigrant 
labourers from the coast, who also engage themselves for the rice harvest, 
take up the work by contract for cash only, and earn considerably more than 
the natives of Coorg. The latter do not affect plantation work, even at 
their own door, though the rate of wages is double that in the rice-fields, 
because the task imposed has to be performed at hours fixed by the employers 
not, as elsewhere, by the labourer. The artisan community in Coorg is a 
very small one. As usual, only the weavers have suffered by foreign 
competition. A few remain to make the local form of sashes and 
wrappers required by the lower classes, and the rest, are reported to be 
in trade or to work in the fields. The majority of the artisans are from 
the coast and Mysore ; and only those who make the peculiar Coorgi knife 
are natives of the Province. 

On the whole, the local authorities show that whilst there is a favourable 
climate, plenty of good land, and a thin population, the condition of the 
agricultural classes is by no means satisfactory. They have thrown a good 
deal of their land into coffee, a notoriously precarious crop, though highly 
remunerative in a good season, and the cardamom crop, another source of 
revenue, is on the wane. Their social customs unduly favour the sub- 
division of their estates, and their indolence and love of luxury prevent 
them from successfully resisting circumstances even temporarily adverse. 
Their present condition, however, is above that of many of their neighbours, 
and not at all beyond fair hopes of improvement. 


MADRAS. 

In the Madras Presidency, as in Bombay, there is in one direction a tract 
lying on the borderland of the two chief rain-bearing currents, and in 
another, a considerable area that is practically secured by its natural 
advantages against famine. But in the eastern portion of the Province is 
found an intermediate state of things, where a fertile soil and a good rain- 
fall is accompanied by occasional irregularity of the latter, extremely 
detrimental to the rice crops by which the population mainly lives. The 
census of 1891 shows an increase during the ten years of about 15^ per cent, 
a rate which is probably considerably over the normal. In a former part of 
,this chapter the rapid replenishment of the worst of the famine tract has 
been noted, and it appears that whilst the increase of population in the rest 
of the Province has amounted to about 11^ per cent., in the nine districts 
constituting the famine tract of 1876-78, the rate rises to over 20. It may 
be noted, too, that except in the districts of Cuddapah and Karnul, and to a 
very small extent in Salem and Anantapur, the population of 1891 exceeds 
that returned at the census of 1871, before the great famine. Unfortunately, 
however, the favourable conditions that, on the whole, were prevalent in this 
tract between the two enumerations, came to an end about the time the 
census of 1891 was taken, and since that season, the rainfall has on two 
occasions been far below the average, so that State measures for relief have 
been found necessary. It is true that the distress was in no case anything 
approaching that of fifteen years ago, and that in the first year of partial 
failure only about 9,300, and in 1891-92, only 47,000 people were attracted 
to the works opened by the local Government for relief purposes. 
Nevertheless, the State assessment on land was remitted to the amount of 
Rx. 231,000, and advances for agricultural purposes were made up to Rx. 71,080. 
The year before these two unlucky seasons, again, though characterised by a 
fair harvest in most of the Province, was a bad one in the district of Ganjam, 
on the north-east coast, where communication with other markets is difficult, 
so that for some considerable time, during the consumption of the local supply 
of food, the trading community was able to profit by the misfortunes of the 
cultivator in a way that is now impossible in most of the rest of India, and 
will probably be equally a thing of the past in Ganjam by the time the 
crops fail again. 
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The density of tlie population is nowhere remarkable, except in Tanjore, 
where it exceeds 600 to the square mile. But apart from the great fertility 
of this district and the advantages it enjoys in the way of irrigation, every 
year, as has been already shown, a considerable number of labourers leave it 
for a season in Ceylon or the Straits Settlements, and, within the last few 
years, Tanjore has’ been following the example of Ganjam in supplying the 
iabour market of Burma. There is thus no pressure on the soil here, and 
the increase, amounting to 10 per cent, if the temporarary emigrants be 
included, shows that the supporting power of the land is by no means yet 
exhausted. In Malabar, again, where there are 475 persons per mile, the 
pressure is insignificant, owing to the regular rainfall, the large cultivable 
area, and the variety of crops that can be grown, together with the fact that 
the fish-eat ing population is in high ratio there On the north-east coast, too, 
much the same conditions prevail, though the season is more uncertain. 
There is, however, a very large tract lying inland, as yet untouched by the 
plough. Excluding the latter, and the large area under permanent settle- 
ment, for which there are no returns, it appears that over a fifth of the arable 
area is not yet occupied, and that some 8 million acres are available. 

The proportion of urban population is almost exactly that, of India as a 
whole, or per cent. There are no large towns, except the capital, but 
the seaports show a remarkable tendency to increase, and now absorb most 
of the traffic of the Province. The total urban population has not grown at 
the same rate as the rural, and this is necessarily so, since the chief factor in 
the latter has been shown above to be the recuperative power of the 
agricultural classes in the districts deprived of so much of their population 
by famine. 

’ In dealing with the mass of the people, which, as usual, subsists almost 
entirely by agriculture, it is necessary to make allowance for the want of 
information about the cultivation in about a third part of the Province, where 
the Permanent Settlement prevails, and, as inBengal, details are not at present 
furnished to the local Government. The review that follows, accordingly, 
is mainly restricted to the remaining area, regarding which information 
has been collected by Mr. S. S. Raghavaiyangar, Inspector General of 
Registration, in a Memorandum published by the Madras Government in 
1892. But in reference to the Zamindari tenure, it is worth while just to 
mention that there are 15 estates of nearly half a million acres each, 128 of 
74,000, and 706 of about 4,000 acres, or 849 in all. The assessment on these 
properties is about one-third of their rental, or just one half of the propor- 
tion it bore to the latter at the time of settlement. The owners do not, as 
a whole, receive a good character for thrift or beneficial administration of their 
property, and m this respect resemble the same class all over India. There 
is also, as in Bombay, a large body of landholders enjoying privileged rates 
of assessment, or holding at a quit rent. The greater number of these estates 
are merely small holdings assigned for village service, but about 3,000,000 
acres are comprised in whole villages thus held, and, owing to ; sub-division 
amongst the grantees, who are mostly non-agriculturalists, such as priests or 
temple administrators, the value of the property has much diminished, 
though the State assessment is but 16 per cent, of the rental. Then comes 
the great body of the cultivating classes, holding direct from the State, of 
whom there are some 4,600,000, including shareholders. The area held, if 
the uncultivable and privileged land be excluded, is about equal to that 
under the zamindars, and of the 28,000,000 of acres in question, 21,000,000 
are in occupation. It is worthy of mention that two-thirds of the holdings are 
assessed at less than Rupees 10, and average but Rs. 4 each, and that nearly 
a quarter more are assessed at between Rs. 10 and Rs. 30, with an average 
of Rs. 17. It is thus calculated that about 90 per cent, of the families in the 
Province have land standing in their names, either held from the State or 
the zamindar. 

As regards the increase in the area under cultivation, the author of the 
Memorandum above cited shows that taking identical areas in each year, the 
area of unirrigated land now held is 33 per cent, in excess of that 40 year ago ; 
that land irrigated from State works has increased by 50 per cent., whilst that 
brought under private wells, and this is the most significant change of 'the 
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three, has expanded by no less than 150 per cent. Taking only the period Mal,eas 
with which the present review is more immediately concerned, the returns 
show that in 1881- 82 the land under cultivation in the villages not held on 
privileged terms, was only 6 per cent, below the five years’ average of the 
corresponding area before the great famine. In the next year it approached 
that average more clo'sely, and since then it has advanced beyond it. It is 
hardly necessary to state that along with the extension of well-cultivation 
there has been a great increase in the area off which more than one crop is 
taken in the year. In 1881-82, this area was about 1,219,000 acres ; by 
1889-90 it had risen to 2,322,000, and to 2,393,000 in the next year. In 

1891-92, owing to the want of water, it fell 
back to 2,1 64,000. The marginal table gives 
the areas under some of the chief crops in 
several years, both bad and good in respect 
to the harvest. The food-grains and pulse, 
it will be noticed, cover from 79 to 83 per 
cent, of the total. Between 1 881 and 1890 
those crops increased by 21 per cent, the 
oil-seeds by 109, and the cotton by 33 per 
cent. The expansion under the first head 
therefore, is higher in rate than that of the 
population in the tracts where the increase 
It is also worth mentioning that in the matter of 
Presidency is well abreast of the growth of its 
cultivation and its people, for the rates of increase during the period just 
selected were 27 per cent, in cows and 25 per cent, in plough cattle. 
Buffaloes and small stock, too, increased in still higher proportions. 
Ploughs, again, are 29 per cent, more numerous than in 1881, and carts, an 
equally important sign in the condition of the rural classes, are returned as 
nearly half as numerous again as they were ten years back. 


Crop. 

1881-82. 

1890-91. ' 

1891-92. 


1 Acres. 

Acm. 

Acre*. 

Rice - 

Great Millet - 
Spiked Millet - 
Ragi - - , 

5,423,755 

3,242,914 

2,319,824 

1,408,250 

6,159,628 ; 
4,429,084 
2,746,812 | 

1,639.109 j 

5,771,182 

4,667,666 

2,496,078 

1,673,805 

Total CereaU 

15,377,163 

18,423,311 

17,683,818 

Pulses 

Oil-seeds - 
Cotton - - , 

1.561,077 

917,002 

1,302,337 

2,111,614 
1,918,705 ! 

1,737,732 

! 2,013, -'29 
1,501,638 
1,318,042 

Total (‘roj'jxul 

20,648,028 

26,070,623 j 

j 24,308m 

Twice-cropped 

1,219,616 

2,393,238 

2,161,202 


has been most marked, 
agricultural stock this 


The area suitable for cultivation that has not yet been taken into occupa- Arable Waste 
tion is, as above stated, some 8,000,000 acres, not including that in the Land - 
permanently settled estates in the quit-rent villages, or the Agency tracts 
that hem in the north coast. In Anantapur, which is, perhaps, the district 
most subject to failure of crops, there is still an acre per head of arable 
waste to be got, and the assessment roll shows that it is not inferior in 
quality to that already in occupation there. In the neighbouring districts 
it is the same, though on a less pronounced scale. In the Deltas of the 
Kistna and Godavari there is more land, than can be cultivated, and much of 
it is susceptible of irrigation from the State works on those rivers. In 
Malabar, too, over a million acres are returned as open to tillage, over and 
above that already taken up for cultivation or forest. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is as yet no lack of room for further expansion. 


The mean incidence of the State demand on the cultivable land is returned state Assessment, 
at Rupees P53, or, if that actually in occupation be alone considered, Rs. 1-79, 
per acre. In this calculation all but the fully assessed land is excluded. 

The demand on zamindari or other privileged land shows an incidence of 
about Rs. 0'21, per acre, which is stated to represent a third, a sixth, and a 
fifth respectively, on the rental value of the estates concerned. The land 
revenue, which was Rx. 3,400,000 in 1849-50, was Rx. 4,810,000 in 1889-90, 
and has increased by over 30 per cent, since 1860. The portion derived 
from the land not under permanent settlement or held on quit rent, 
amounted to Rx. 3,000,000 in 1852-53. In 20 years it had increased to 
Rx. 3,760,000, and in 1889-90 was Rx. 4,000,000. The increase due to 
revised settlements during the 40 years is about Rx. 125,000, but the 
remissions, reductions, and the abandoned local taxation, together amounted 
to Rx. 525,000, so that there was a net reduction of Rx. 400,000 in the 
demand. An increase to this amount in the present demand is attributable to 
the revenue from State irrigation works, whilst the fact that the occupied area 
has increased by about 60 per cent., may be held to account for most of the 
rest. The rate per acre, all round, it may be noted, has decreased from Rs. 1*31 
in 1852-53, to Rs. 103, in 1889-90. The collection returns, moreover, show, 
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that the burden is a light one, as less than 1 per cent, of the occupied land, 
and that of the poorest quality, is, on the average, sold in default of payment 
of assessment. The rise in the prices of agricultural produce, too, has to 

__ „ be taken into consideration in connection with the 

I'ettoi. Eice. .' »«« Bagi. weight of the incidence. The marginal statement 

Lj — — u - iet : r - — 1_ gives the variations in these prices since 1849, and 

1849-33 DX! 100 10) » : 100 show's that all the main products fetch about double 

isei-68 2G4 ->;r 227 233 -^hat they did 40 vears ago. The last period auoted 

1884-58 234 189 ! 2oo i92 ma J k e omitted from consideration, as the rise is due 

1889-92 ; 287 2 gi ; 28.5 i 248 to scarcity rather than to more permanent causes. 

— - For the same reason, the figures for the famine years 

and those that immediately followed them are omitted. On the whole, in 
an averagely favourable year, the occupant has to dispose of no more than 
half the amount of his produce to pay his assessment that he had to assign 
for the purpose at the beginning of the period under comparison. 

The rental and the selling price of land is also a valuable indication of the 
estimation in which landed property under the ordinary raiatwari tenure in 
this province is held. The analysis of a considerable number of transactions 
in the Coimbatore district, which is selected as representing a fair average 
of the Presidency as a whole, show's that unirrigated land is let as a 
rule at four times the assessment, and in some ten per cent of the 
cases examined, the rent rose to ten times and over. Rice land fetched 
about five times, and garden land about six, with about a quarter of 
the cases concerned held at more than ten times the State demand 
on it. Similar inquiries in other districts testify to the same tendency of 
the rental to largely exceed the assessment, and in connection with this 
point it is found that, in most of the cases quoted, the latter is paid by the 
lessor. As to the selling value of land, the returns of registration in the 

fertile district of Tanjore yield the rates per acre of rice land 

i™. j p noted in the margin. In Tinnevelli, in the extreme south of 
■ the Province, land sold for Rx. 33 in 1865, fetched Rx. 110, in 
1890. Another plot that went for Rx. 5 in 1874, realized 
Rx. 26 in 1882. Going back to Coimbatore, we find a case in 
i8"3 "4 14-s w kich seven acres fetched Rx. 35 in 1855, and 21 years 

1876- 77 i8-o afterwards three acres of it were sold for Rx. 130. The mean 

1877- 78 17*2 selling rate for the district ten years ago was Rs. 20'5 for dry 

unirrigated land, and Rs. 266 for rice, whilst the average 

assessment on each was Rupees. 0-927 and 7 -437 respectively. Not to multiply 
instances, the case of the least prosperous district, Anantapur, may be taken 
where the average selling value of the land is Rupees. 10 for dry, and 47 for 
wet. The assessment is, on the average, only Rs. 0-625 per acre. It is thus 
clear that the market value of land in most, if not in all, parts of the Province, is 
far above what it was in the last generation, and before that time it is 
doubtful if it was appreciable, so weak was the demand. The great increase 
in the number of wells, too, shows in what light it is regarded as an 
investment, and materially adds to the material resources of the dry tract in 
which they are becoming comparatively common. 

Communications. In this Presidency the improvement in the way of co mmunic ation has been 
very marked since 1852, when there were only some 3,000 miles of cleared 
read. There are now about 25,000 miles, with 1,900 miles of railway and 
1,500 of canal. The railway alone carried in 1891-2 over 18£ millions of 
passengers and about 3 million tons of goods. In times of distress this 
change has produced the same results as have been noted already with 
reference to other parts of the country, namely, the steadiness of the grain- 
market and the general control exercised over it by the supplies in distant 
provinces. In 1833, for instance, prices were normal in Malabar, whilst they 
reached the highest rate ever known in Cuddapah, and, to a smallerextent the 
same maybe said regarding the 1876- 78 distress here and in the outlyingparts 
of the Central Provinces. There is another noteworthy point in connection with 
the extension of roads, especially those which act as feeders to a railway, and 
this is, the stimulus given to the employment of plough-cattle and the ordinary 
agricultural cart in traffic to and from a station at times when neither 
cattle or driver are wanted in the fields. The number of landholders 
who thus eke out their living is very large, and to this practice may be 

attributed 
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attributed a good deal of the increase in the number of carts, from 90,000 in Madras. 

1850 to five times the number in 1890. The sea-borne trade, too, has 
increased very largely, though the whole of the growth is not due to the 
larger production or demand in the Presidency itself, because the large 
states of Haidrabad and Mysore indent a good deal on it for carriage. If 
both foreign and coasting trade be taken together, the value of the 
Madras trade rose from Ex. 4 '66 millions in 1850, to Rx. 29 '6, in 1890 
and a very substantial portion of the component commodities must be assigned 
to Madras, . especially since the railway service between Bombay and 
Haidrabad and Mysore has been improved. 

Agricultural labour seems to be paid in kind almost throughout the The Labouring 
Province, but the rate of remuneration varies more than usual according Classes ‘ 
to the social position of the wage-receiver. The poorer members of the 
regular landholding castes, for instance, who have no estate of their own, or 
who labour for only a portion of the year, are paid at a higher rate than the 
village menial, or the depressed castes, who were, till within a comparatively 
recent period, the agrestic serfs of the rest, and who cannot by social 
convention be employed inside the house or in attendance on cattle. The 
general condition of these classes is much the same, in respect to wages, as 
it was twenty years ago, but the field of employment is wider, and many 
leave their village for work in the towns and on railways. Observers 
generally remark upon the comparatively stalwart and healthy appearance of 
the lower classes in Madras, and two facts seem to indicate that the case of 
the latter is not a hard one. First, their numbers increase quite in 
proportion to those of the rest of the community ; and, then, when there is 
any really severe task-work to be done, as in the construction of railway 
embankments or canals, it is said to be difficult to procure any local labour, 
even when the demand in the fields is not at its height. In the works on the 
East Coast line and Delta canals, indeed, the bulk of the wages go, it is said, 
to labourers who have come voluntarily from the Deccan and Panjab, which 
are brought within reach by the new lines, and such men, as in England, 
acquire the special efficiency that ensures them continuous engagements. It 
may be noted, too, in connection with the question of the lower classes in 
Madras, that they are particularly free from prejudice in the matter of food. 

The fish supply along the coast is abundant, and the palms of various 
kinds provide plenty of drink at a cheap rate. In the towns, where cash 
wages are customary, the rate is about half as high again as that in the 
rural tracts where grain rates rule, but it does not appear that there has 
been any considerable rise of late years, except amongst domestic servants 
and the skilled labourers in mills and other industries. The fact that 
labour is fairly constant along the railways or at the seaports seems to 
attract a certain amount of competition which possibly keeps down the 
rates in the lower grades of employment. 

Compared with what was recorded about the condition of the people 
in general at the time the various parts of the Pi’ovince came under British 
administration, there has been beyond a doubt a great change for the better 
amongst , the masses. Sir Thomas Munroe testifies to the uncertainty 
amongst the cultivating classes every year as to whether a man would be a 
landholder or a labourer the next season, as the estates were thrown up 
from inability to cultivate after a bad season or two ; and along the eastern 
coast, it was said, a man was obliged to resort to the moneylender every 
year, as a regular practice, and paying interest from 24 per cent, upwards, 
according to his credit. Native writers on the subject specially take note of 
the higher material standard of living that .is now prevalent. Houses are 
being tiled and terraced ; women’s clothing is finer and more costly, metal 
vessels are usual, even in the house of the labourer, and rice is eaten where 
millets were formerly the only cereals that entered the house ; ornaments, 
in spite of the remarkable revelations of the famine, have by no means been 
swept out of the country through the agency of the pawnbroking shopkeeper, 
and are reported to be more in evidence on public occasions than ever. One 
writeV talks of the “mania for making jewels ’’that is now common. The strong 
physique of the lower classes has been already mentioned, and it is curious 
that this is more noticed in connection with the dryer and less favoured 
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tracts than the fertile rice-fields of the coasts. No special mention is made 
in the review on which these comments are based of the indebtedness 
of the cultivating classes, but the writer is no doubt right in taking a certain 
amount of debt to be in Madras, as in all other Provinces, an inevitable 
accompaniment to agricultural existence. There is one feature in the 
economy of the people in this respect that is brought out in the Census 
returns, and that is the sparsity of the foreign element, amongst the trading 
and money-lending classes, compared to what it is in the neighbouring Presi- 
dency. It is probable, therefore, that the transactions incident to marriages, 
failure of crops, or loss of cattle, are carried on between men of the same 
race, and possibly settled in the place where they trade, instead of 
necessitating recourse to an alien whose interest lies beyond that of the 
community to which he ministers. 

The artisan class is said to be a flourishing one in this Province, always 
with the exception of the unlucky weaver. The general development 
noticed above of a higher standard of living gives plenty of employment to 
the worker in wood and metals, and, with the restriction placed by caste on 
the exercise of these industries competition operates but mildly. In the 
case of the weavers, the present competition is not with the foreigner alone 
but also with their own fellow-countrymen in Bombay. There are still, how- 
ever, several sorts of goods for which the demand is as brisk as ever, and which 
cannot be turned out by the large factories as efficiently as by the hand- 
worker. The women’s clothes of the most favourite pattern are made locally, 
so are the thick wrappers used in the Deccan tracts. But, on the whole, 
the weaving industry, though perhaps less affected here than in some other 
parts of India, is certainly depressed. It is a question, on the other hand, 
whether this has not been its normal condition since the end of last century. 
In 1793, as has been already mentioned, one of the members of the Madras 
Council writes that the first class to be affected by the famine of that year 
was that of the weavers, and this is in exact accordance with the experience 
of the famine of 1876-78. What happened in India then and is going on 
still, is much what the English weavers went through at. the end of last 
century and many years afterwards. 

Summing up the conditions in the Madras Presidency, it appears that the 
population is in a prosperous state in every tract in which the agricultural 
circumstances are regulated by a fairly assured rainfall, but that in the 
large tract in which the season is notably precarious, a series, more or less 
long, of good or average harvests, is apt to bring up the population in line 
with the rest only to result in serious retrogression, due to a succession of 
losses. The effects of the failure of crops have been much mitigated by the 
improved means of communications, and by the increase of well-irrigation 
failure has been to some extent prevented, but the natural disadvantages of the 
tract in question are such that the class of agriculturists depending upon the 
current harvest for their support is abnormally large in proportion to the 
population as a whole. There is abundance of good arable land, both here 
and in most of the more densely-peopled tracts. Where there is less, the 
means of irrigation are within reach, so that the same result is obtained as 
from the territorial expansion of the population. In the zone of uncertain 
rainfall, however, the conditions are adverse to use being made of such 
advantages. As in the Bombay Deccan, the causes that retard the general 
diffusion of comfort and the maintenance of a higher standard of living 
throughout the community, are not so much social as physical 
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